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The following lias been issued from the War Office : — 

It haying been noticed at His Majesty’s Levee held on Jnne 7 that 
?ome general officers and colonels on the staS wore the sword-belt 
over the tonic, attention is directed to the instructions contained in 
Dress Regulations, 1900, paragraph 28, in which it is distinctly laid 
down that the sword-belt is to be worn, under the tunic by the officers 
in q[uestion.** 

f same rule, of course, stiU applies to trousers, which 
should be worn under, and not over, the tunic. 


True Harpihess. — ^According to a Daily Chronicler, the 
Royal Harpist, Mr, John Thomas, aged seventy-five, is still in 
the service of his Majesty. *‘The harp that once'’ is again 
coming into fashion with ladies, married and single. Delight- 
ful prospect 1 large increase of Harpy Homes ! 

Wig and Gown. — ^The new establishment of Mr. Clarkson, 
the well-hnown theatrical wig-maker, recently opened by 
Mme. Bernhardt, is in future to be known as “ Hie Wig-wam.” 
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TO AN ACCOMPLISHED SERIO-COMIC. 

i "in £r.iru**r.-p.irfr fipeeob at Lambton Castle before a n;™ber of 
1 -pv-.r-i friiia New*’astle aad tbe neighbourhood Lord Eosebeby 
J 'f ib.it rrcniisirig colt Ci(*ero\ niter stating that tho present 

* \ wciili ‘‘ ^rb down to posterity as a hanky-pa^y Goyern- 

r!roke i f the Lilieral Party as “anxious and ready, mth an 
I of ahih^Jj on the benches, to serve their country and 

I dieir K:ng ’ ^ 

Ar Lambton, wliere tlie noble Durham sits, 

Yf 'U my Lord, upon a gay parterre, 

A*id to the flower of all the neighbouring pits 
■ Sf oke out like thunder in the open air ; 

j And by a fine illuminating phrase, 

i One of those things that in the memory linger, 

Lent added lustre to the jewelled blaze 
‘ That scintillates on Time’s outstretched forefinger. 

Its central gem (oi purest ray serene) 

Was hanky-panky ; ” and indeed I trace 
Thr< ughoLit your effort in the garden scene 
A steady glow of Ciceronian grace, 

Wortliy of him, your gifted two-year^ld. 

On whom I would that some divining mascot 
Had made me put my solid weight in gold 
Prior to his initial feat at Ascot, 

A"ou liinted how you shortly hoped to see 
Your party back in power ; and I, my Lord, 

Rejoice that, though our motives disagree, 

I share that pious wish with full accord ; 

For I have said before (you know the strain 
Of humour, how it tends to repetition ?) 

Tliat I would give a lot to breathe again 
The buccaneering airs of Opposition. 

Thrice happj he whose metier is to flout 
The Man m Ofi&ce, made an easy butt 
By that exposing light that beats about 
A Treasuiy Bench and blackens every smut ; 

While they for whom we others whet our shaft 
Suffer no boding sense of insecurity, 

But mock with lifted nose our futile craft, 

Safely concealed inside their own obscurity. 

But you, my Lord, with your impartial wit, 

Shoot either way at any harness-joint, 

Lightly incurious as to whom you lut, 

Or whether he remarks your missile’s point ; 

Thus, you invited, as in serious vein, 

Canny Newcasiie’s Geordies and their wenches 
To note the “ overpowering mass ” of brain 
J ust now located on the Liberal benches. 

My Lord, your “hanky-panky ” phrase was good, 

But this was better. Tis by such an art 
That you could work great wonders if you would, 
Melting the people’s unsuspicious heart ; 

For none of those that caught that rallying-ciy 
_ But swallowed hastily its pleasing unction, 

Xor guessed what tremors shook your inward eye, 

Xor how your tongue and cheek were in conjunction. 

Dowered with the priceless gift of solemn mirth 
Of which its victims overlook the sting, 

What might you not have 'made of this dull earth . 

Had you contrived to cultivate the thing ? 

For me (the hirding jester undersigned) 

I yield a humble rival’s admiration 
To one who could have left us all behind, 

But, Heaven be thanked, you missed your true 
vocation ! 0. S. 


THE ACTOR-MANAGER EXPLAINS. 

Miss I'lorence Warden, the authoress of many popular 
novels, recently contributed an article to the Daily Mail on 
the deplorable condition of the British Drama. She herself, 
it appears, has written no fewer than twenty plays, which 
have all been refused by Managers, often several times. The 
refusals, however, have invariably been accompanied by a 
flattering acknowledgment of the merits of the piece rejected. 
But, argues Miss Warden with great cogency, the plays by 
other writers which these same Managers subsequently pro- 
duced bad no merit at all ! Can it be, then, that an absence 
of merit is the first desideratum in any play that is to see the 
light on the English Stage ? 

Eager to obtain some explanation, if explanation were 
possible, of this extraordinary state of affairs, Mr. Punch's j 
emissary sought the presence of a well-known actor-manager. ^ 

“ You have read Miss Warden’s article ? ” he began. 

The Manager bowed. 

“ Perhaps you have even rejected some of her plays? ” 

“ I hardly think that is a fair question,” he protested. 

“ Well, anyhow you have rejected plays by other ladies ? ” 

The Manager sighed. “I have,” he said, “lots of them.” 

“ Why ? ” asked Mr. Punch's representative fiercely. 

“Because they were no good.” 

“ Did you give that as a reason ? ” 

The Manager coughed diffidently. “ I am not by nature 
an unkindly man,” he began, and paused. 

“Well?” 

“ Naturally, therefore, I always like to do the civil thing, 
especially where ladies are concerned.” 

“ You don’t produce their plays, however ? ” 

“ No ^ no ! ” replied the Manager hastily, “ I couldn’t do 
that! But I invariably speak of them in flattering tenns 
when I return them. I ‘recognise their cleverness,’ 1 
‘appreciate the brilliancy of the characterisation,* I ‘am 
much struck by the neat dialogue.’ *’ 

“ But Miss Warden says ” 

“ I know, I know. I *ve read what she says, I tell you. 
But, upon my word, I can’t see what grievance playwrights 
have nowadays. We read then* plays. We praise them. 
And we send them back. What more do they want ? ” 

“ Wouldn’t it be franker not to praise them if they are 
bad?” 

“It would. Much franker. But would they like it? ” he 
snapped. 

“ You might try.” 

“ Try ! ” he answered irritably. “ I have tried. I ’ve tried 
every way. But nothing pleases them. I tried sending 
plays back without comment. They wrote to the papers and 
said I was uncivil. Then I tried a printed form ‘ regretting 
that I was unable to produce the enclosed.’ That brought 
the writer down in a cab to ask my reason.” 

“Did you give it?” 

Certainly not ! I can’t tell a lady her play is nonsense. 
It would be brutal. Besides, it would make me unpopular. 
And an actor-manager in London who ’s unpopular may as 
well dose his theatre. So I said the play was most awfully 
good, and all that, but not ^uite suited to my theatre, and I 
suggested her submitting it to Mi\ Tree or Mi*. Alexander. 

I always do tliat now.” 

“ But what do Mr. Tree or Mr. Alexander say ? ” 

No^ng that you could print. But they ’ve found out 
the dodge at last, and now they send on their bad effgs to 
me. So it ’s all square in the end.” 

“ But do you nefoer tell the truth about the plays ladies 
send you?” ^ ^ 

once, replied the Manager gloomily. 

that,” said Mr. Punch's lieutenant eafferly. 

But the Manager had fled. ^ 


A LESSON IN PATEIOTISM. 

3cm Bnix. "YOVR AEMT SYSTEM SEEMS TO WORK SPLENDIDLY. HOW DO YOU MANAGE IT?” 

JiPiH. “PERFECTLY SIMPLE. WITH US EVERY MAN IS READY TO SACRIFICE HEMSELP FOR HIS COUNTRY 
-AND DOBS IT I" 

3cm Bmx. " REMARKABLE SYSTEM ! I MUST TRY AND INTRODUCE THAT AT HOME ! ” 
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HERE'S A PRETTY GO! 

(At Wyndliam's Theatre,) 

In The Finishing School Mr. Max Pem- 
berton has given ns what he defines as 
a, Romance, bnt it shonld certainly be 
classed as a Comedy, that is, if it be 
still allowable by the kind permission of 
the late respected lexicographer, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, so to consider Dr. 
Oliver Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, 
to which class of Dramatic composition 
this piece belongs. It is a pretty play, 
of a somewhat old-fashioned type, with a 
fascinatingly wilful girl-heroine, Dorothy 
Melville, cleverly played by Miss Annie 
Hughes, who, masquerading at a ball, as 
a petit-maitre jnst imported from Paris, 
is one of the daintiest little persons ever 
seen on the English stage. The piece 
is uncommonly well rendered by every- 
one concerned in its production, which 
is saying a great deal where there are 
over thirty dramatis personas. 

In the First Act the stage manage- 
ment of the action, which leads up to 
the most telling climax in the hurried 
Gretna Green marriage, is admirable. 
The earlier part of the last Act, the 
scene in the school-room, 5 A.M., stiU 
requires just that careful rehearsal which 
the previous Acts have obtained, as the 
sly but nervous ^Is creeping about 
at that hour, fearing detection, would 
never dare to talk as loudly as they do, 
still less to scream. 

Mr. Barnes, as Sir John Vane, the 
testy, warm-hearted, pugnacious old 
father of the Sir Anthony Absolute type, 
is excellent ; and not a point is lost by 
either actor or actress in the scenes 
between him and the naughty lovable 
little Dorothy, 

Well played by Mr. Ben Webster is 
Murray Vane, the old Squire’s hot- 
headed son, who, when not being cursed 
and disinherited, is being heartily wel- 
comed by his preposterous parent. 

Mr. Franx Cooper, as '^Mim^ay's 
Guide ” and philosophic self-sacrificing 
friend, David Pugh, gives force to a part 
that might otherwise have dwindled into 
a person of no importance. 

The landlady of the “Ring’s Head,” 
Gretna Green, is a strong character 
sketch by Mrs. E. H. Brooke, as also is 
Beuben Laing, the blacksmith who forges 
the links of matrimony, as portrayed by 
Mr. Brewer. After the bladrsmim must 
be mentioned the Colliers of Mb’. Atheling 
Farrar, a fop of the period, and his three 
friends Capt. Hardy, Lieutenants Green- 
wood and Debray, gaily and gallantly 
played by Messrs. Ardale, Francis, and 
Tharp. Mr. Sydnet Blow’s sketch of the 
recently arrived young Parisian Maurice 
Vernon is done to just the turn that 
such a piquante entrie (and exit) should 
be. Miss Ethel Mathews as Lady Bose, 
liaving little to do beyond looking very 
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“Poor Preddie’ Did tour Motor throw you olt?” 
“Oh, no! I’ve been teaching my Wife to play Golf!” 


pretty, succeeds in this without the 
slightest effort. 

The two school-misti’esses, Miss Ina 
Goldsmith (a name most appropriate in 
Giis connection) and Miss Margaret 
Murray (another equally happy surname, 
when associated with teaching of gram- 
mar), do all that can possibly be expected 
of them when representing such highly 
respectable dames. The amusing danc- 
ing and deportment lesson for the girls 
at the commencement of the Second Act 
narrowly escapes an encore, and to the 
success of this entire scene Mr. Bellamy’s 
humorous and highly finished sketch of 
the eccentric dancing-master largely con- 
tributes. In this amusing scene surely 
the dancing-master, instead of waving a 
bdton, should play a “kit” while he 
instructs his pupils in their dance? 
As he does not do this, whence is the 
music supposed to come ? 

Perhaps it is this scene that suggests 


the notion of Mr. Max Pemberton’s having 
another development for his Finishing 
School by turning it into a “musical 
comedy,” or frankly “a comic opera,’ 
for which it is in every particular of plot, 
costiune aud character precisely fitted ; 
and had not the name been already taken 
and used with notable success the best 
title for it would have been simply 
Dorothy, However here it is as a comedy, 
and if author and leading actress will 
remember that on the stage “compres- 
sion is the better part of valour,” they 
may, by deft manipulation of naaterials, 
shorten the play, likewise the entr'actes, 
and lengthen the run. 

Deadly Lively Japs. — The successful 
Japanese Military Commanders are con- 
stantly engaged in executing “Happy 
Despatches” (to the papers) without 
committing suicide. 
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FAR EAST. 


' lADDCDicrc: iM Tue CAD caqt [ my recollection. Knowing your idiosyncrasies, I did not at 

^ QUK WIK. JAddcKJce; IIM I Mb rAri expect any equivalent — still you might at least have 

I made me the curtsey of a nude acknowledgment ! 

Same address. Seoul^ Korea* Perhaps you may be still nibbling at my magnanimous 
Yot r esteemed issues of from April 20 to ^lay 25, inclusive, offer of shares in a rather opulent coal-mine for which I was 
an-* u«*\v to hand —from which I am pleased to note that you moving Heaven and Earth to obtain a concession ? 
have ulreiidy inserted about half a dozen of my despatches. If so, you are now several days after the fair— for, owing 
Alftu I have the hoiiuur to acknowledge your cheque-draft to your procrastination in supplying me with dibs to do the 
fur u sum which is ludicrously below the market-value of needful, said mine Las now been picked up from under my 
salt I cuiuminiications. Even the Editor of Chittagong Conch nose by a Russian syndicate, who are confident that, as soon 
— whom yon would probably consider a mere heathen — ^has as the Japanese armies are evacuated from Korea, it is to 
, bletl far more freely, besides passing several most flowering turn out as lucrative as the fabulous territory of Tom the 
v*< /iiipliineat.s on my literary' stylishness, correctness of informa- Tiddler. 

titDii. et cetera 1 ^ A sad pity that Punch should be such a pusillanimous as 

Of course if London journalisms are just now so slumped to lose a pot of money by letting “ I dare not ” wait upon 
That even such a prominent periodical as Pu cannot afford “I would,*’ like a poor faint-hearted cat cooped up in an 
la )re than very very- meagre emoluments to its best contri- adage 1 However, do not shake your gory bristles at myself 
biitor, I can only bow my head in the devout and fervent — for you cannot say that J did it! 

prayer that you nmy soon be more profusely irradiated by Naturally such editorial insouciance has so profoundly 
the Sun of Prosperity. ^ depressed me that I have had no heart to collect any very 

If, on the lian J. you are stiU keeping nose above authentic crumbs from Bellona’s banquet. Gui hono 9 since, 

yrater, then I must respectfully submit that it is surely in any case, you are too sophisticated to swallow them I 
bi/ra for such an Old Pa and Methusalem of hebdominal However, I wiU hazard the mention of a report which 
hiimuurists as yourself to be outdone in liberality by a native Major Dboschkyvitoh has just received from a reliable 
Chittagong eontempo^aIy^ St. Petersburgian authority, to the effect that ‘‘the Cossacks 

As a conscientious, I cannot undertake to supply you any are very pleased with their lances.** This is ojfficial — ^though, 
longer with best brain-work so much under cost price 1 strangdy enough, it omits to mention Japanese opinion of 
And I m^t again give you the candid hint that I am said weapons, 
getting d^'ilishlj’ annoyed by your systematic snubbery 1 I am relieved to hear that Russian strategists do not now 
in spite of my digmfied protests and abj^t entreaties, you attach any importance to Port Arthur, which they assert is, 
still persist m interpolating atrocioudy cynical and sceptical like pie-crust, intended to be broken. So, I suppose, when 
pm-pncks mto my text— as if to insinuate that your readers the pie is opened, the birds will commence to sing I 
are not to regard it precisely as Gospel truth ! • . . Why Recently I was a delighted spectator of a magnificent 
not, please, allow them smce they are no chickens — to dramatic entertainment by a Korean company, consisting of a 
j ii^e for themselves r , . single-handed tragedian, who performed a thrilling meloi&^a 

now <^n you reasonably expect that I am to risk my life with innumerable acts, scenes and characters on a mat of 
ana limb in sanguinary smndies and skirmishes, when I am very moderate dimensions. And, as soon as he had worked 
pei^tu^y by the almost certitude that you would the audience into a palpitating stew of excitement over some 

ecime to credit the sad news of my untimely decease, even sensational climax, he would pull up and send round his hat 
personaUy vouched for by the sworn affidavit of myself? for sen before he could be prevailed upon to continue. 

possumus Here I am rather tempted to embark myself on a compaxa- 
ordiimry professional tive view of the Korean and British dramas, with the critical 
^ modestly petitioned inquiry as to which of the two (if either) is in the more 
"“oht be recoups out-rf-pocket expenses incurred for advanced state of decay— but again cui hono ? ninpo urohablv 

Port M »eroIy b, oLold.g ^eoioo. j«i. 

wlmt-nots. Have you on any not to say “a swine”— but a Public wbich prefers some 

® to my scrwon music-haU comedy to a classical tragedy-draLi like Mr. 
wount of smd Items?.., Even you must make tbe shame- FrankenOein! 

^Moreover-whether from tbe notorious insalubrity of 
doW t^H a like penurious Korean climate, or whether I have contracted any disuses 

fhe ho^S of Sko-ji-I am feeling saiT^ 

S pS WM of Punch such as manufacture of gear and good for nothing. ^ g y out 

inaSS The Korean vet. (whom, in the absence of a more general 

the piper for blowing wour tom^t?^^’ ^ ^ ^ pay pmctitionOT, I have been c^peU^ to call in) reports that he 

As the matter of fart T mn'ir * cannot detect any incurable bodily diagnosis, but is of the 

threatening that, mdess he is ^n to re^le*^r^ ^ ^ some p^on or persons unknown, thereby 

he will infalliblv desecmtA tho ■!. cash, oceasiomng indescribable catadysms in pit of stomach, 

legal distraint or other and not onlv render assures me that, if I could only experience some windfiill 

insdvent, but denounce’it publidvas a *Dinchhfirlr mstan^, a Mnd and encouraging letter enclosing 

wMch is incapable to perfom a mirade f^ nuts ^ ^ ^ immediatdy buck up and become fit 

i» S •>“ “ «i»t I 

MistOT Gkieqe Disdos !■” You cannot gobble vonr “Irf ? any moment pop ofE mipromptu like a camdl&snufi ! 

bread and keep the ^t on it too! ^ ^ & S H I am doomed to ie the death of a doorsnail, unsym- 

I wiE say nothing of vour inoTatitndft -Pn-,. oir, 1 shall leave instructions that, after I have 

spl^id g^tB and trophies of ■^ch you have h^^^the ^r^fl ^ fl^Uy triangle of my heart is to be 

te .rtKj, We l„v« .rf. 
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(sliould you condescend to inspect same at all closely) be ' 
dumbfounded to discover, through the misty blind of your 
tears, that my said organ is indelibly engraved with the| 
hallowed name of Hon’ble Punch I I 

In the meantime I have the honour to regretfully inform ' 
you t^t, for the above indicated reasons, this War-corre- ; 
spondence must now cease. H. B. J. 

[Ed. Com. — By a curious coincidence v:e had already cabled \ 
to Mr. Jabberjee in ^precisely the same tevms^ I 

THE END. 


ARCHITECTDRAL BEAUTIES. 

[“It is obvious that lie must be a man of exceptionally original 
ideas who can invent any new form of comparison for the physical 
charms of his lady-love. Dare we surest that woman’s features have 
come to assume the position of architecture, and that we can only go 
on copying what has already been written about them ? ” — Temple Bar ] 

I 

Observe the ordinary rhymester’s quest, 

Inspired by no particular afflatus 
Whereby he may in worthy mode attest 
His lady’s form and facial apparatus. 

The tropes are getting somewhat hackneyed now 
' That bards have trotted out in sheep-like fashion 
Spring after spring, when yearning to avow 
In amatory verse each tender passion. 


' Those similes — ^I ’m sure we know them well, 

To wit, the swan-like neck, lips like a cherry, 

The teeth resembling pearls, the ear a shell, 

I Orbs like a sloe (why not a whortleberry ?) 

Nature, we hear, is like an architect, 

And duly stereotypes her beauteous creatures ; 

Stay ! here ’s a hint — o, novel dialect 
I Wherein to catalogue the fair one’s features ’ 

Address, then, if your- paragon you ’d win, 

The Decorated cheek that she possesses, 

Her Norman eyebrow-arch, her Pointed chin, 
Renaissance figure and Transition tresses. 

But sing vrith reticence of “ squint ’’-like eyes, 

Be sparing of “facade,” when “face” were fitter, 

Nor celebrate a “ frieze ” where “ fringe ” applies. 
Such technicalities might cause a titter ! 

The Evening Citizen (Glasgow) refers to the honour of 
knighthood conferred upon fiofessor Dewar, “ the eminent 
scientist, who, while occupying the Chair of Chemistry^ in 
the Royal Institution, London, was horn in the little town of 
Kincarfflne-on-Forth.” 

This, we believe, is a record in Infant Precocity, 

Note by Eminent Historian. — The worst time for Light 
Literature was during the Dark Ages. 
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SENSATIONAL CRICKET. 

Mr. Punches Special Report. 

O.v June 31, on Sir Gilbert Parkers Piece, at Oxbridge, 
was played a match between ilr. D. L. A. Jephson’s EJeven 
an*l the Omar Khayyam Club, led by Dr. Robertsoi^ Niooul. 
Mr. Punch lias been fortunate in obtaining several spedol 
accounts, including the jmnt of view of eaeli of the gifted 
aiptains. The full score is appended : — 

Mr. D. L. a. Jephsok’s XI. 

P. F. Warner, notout 275 

C. B. Frvt not out 387 

Extras 131 

K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Iremonger, Hirst, R. H. Spooner, G. L. 
Jessop, Storer, Rhodes, Cuttell, and D. L. A. Jephson, to bat. 


The Omir KhaytIm Club. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 

Sir Gilbert Parker, b Cuttell 14 c Spooner, b Rhodes 23 

J. H. Choate, b Cuttell 2 b Cuttell 11 

L. F. Austin, c Spooner, 

TT ^ Warner, b Rhodes 43 

H. JNewbolt, b Hirst 33 run out 17 

Adrian Ri^s, c Jephson, 

„ b Hirst 4 c Hirst, b Rhodes ... 1 


A. BiireH, not out 102 not out 


c Hirst, b Rhodes 


L.B.W.. b Hirst 5 

C. K. Shorter, b Cuttell 16 


b Hirst 0 

St. Storer, b. J ephson 4 
run out 2 


E. Clodd, c & b Fry 2 o & b Fiy 1 


Dr.RobertsonNicoIl,b Rhodes 0 

Extras 8 


b Rhodes 0 

Extras 6 


figures stood at 273. Had these chances been accepted there 
is no knowing how the match might have ended. 

For the losers Mr. BirreiIi surprised all expectations. Has 
innings were superb compilations, and he will now, no doubt 
get his blue. ’ 

Mr. Adrlvn Ross was unlucky, but he hit one ball verv 
finely over the Ropes. ^ 

Mr. Bladen’s initials ^d degrees were too much for him 
one^ of the Litter bringing about his downfall in the first 
innings. 

Nothing but my good fortune in holding a bad catch 
prevented Mr. Austin from adding to his very useful score. 

Mr. Shorter at one point delayed the game considerablv 
by engaging Ranjitsinhji in a literary discussion on the field 
GoS;) ^ ^ te parted by the umpires (Sherwin and 

The 0. K. Point or View, 

By Claudius Clear. 

I am informfid tliat the circulation of G. B. Fry's MaqasAne 
IS not yet equal to that of The Expositor, 

P. F. "Wahnee’s book ou the Eecoveiy of the Ashes' 
toving done M well, he has undertaken to prepare for Messrs. 
mDDER^ STOnaflTON a theological treatise on the Ember 
J^ys. It was a pleasing thought that Mr. Warner interrupted 
nis honeymoim to meet us to-day in friendly contest. In tlie 
ApomnS^ created a sensation by drinking Tatcho and 

• } announce that during the 1nTi/.h 

mt^ Mr. Spwim completed the arrangSnents for 
I Puthshmg a new bo^ through a firm which he describes as 
Messrs. Stoddee ijiD Houamoir. =>wiucb as 

ifeoDES s^^ to me a very nice young fellow, though not 

® Sir DoUGLiS 

bi^GHT was frequently off the wicket. 

I was surprised to see how sunbnmt Prlnno p 


The Spherical Point of View. 

By G. K. Shorter, 

I have in my lib^ an unique literary tceasure, consisting 
<« a copy of tlm immortal Rubaiy&t in the first Persian 
^tmn, (^taumig my n^e in the author’s autograph. 
Ti ^ “»™erent Persian scholar, I have hithei^ 
flattering inscription, but, on being 
bowM to^y byaveiygood ball from Cdteeu, (who is 1 
a ^dson of the delightful old inariner in 
IjCTm 8 bnl^t story, Do^ and Son) I took advantage 
of the Ml m the gaiw to ask Prince RiNJrtsumji kindly to 

“?• characteristic 

wadiMs^md I am now m the enviable position of being 

** readers how it runs:— “To the 

of Editomhip, ^ IOitot of Glnbmen, the Rose of 

“a $® of Oritician^^cim his Mend 

and 0. K” Hhd 1 not play^^ SLS-b£ 

^ BMght nwer Lve obtained the tr^^ 

^Olnh^ ^ members of 

vyxuu. G K S 

Notes oh toe Game. 

By P. F, Warmr. 

which was dosely contested ended tti q 

-i^d .JMm, Fto 


5 has ®®® Prince Ranjitsiitoi 

What You Get, Whly-nilly. 

By D, I/. A. Jephson. 

' mcket coritained many tit-bits for the epicure. 

L The most coi^istent bat in the country, Charles Fry and the 
play® with the most polished head, Rum WiW boT£ 

I anoth® c(»t of pmnt on their ov®-vennilioned doorways ' 

A translation of Omar Khayydm runs thus ; — 

One moment in Annihilation’s waste 
One moment, of the WeU of life to taste— 

Ihe stos Me setting and the Caravan 

Starts for the Dawn of Nothing— oh make haste ! 

And it struck me that the ‘^noor old O TT” 
tas^g ve^ littie wat® from th^ “ crfMe ” 

l^ds to one of two termini, a win or a loss 

Good old Everybody ! 

it aS ““ tomorrow you’ve got to have 
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CHAEIVAEIA. 

According to all reports, both King 
and Kaiser were in excellent spirits at 
Kiel. Indeed, at times they behaved 
like a couple of schoolboys. Among 
other things they actually changed 
clothes, the Kaiser appearing as a 

British Admiral and the King , 

as a German one. | 

It is confidently hoped that ^ 
the Russian ships which re- 
cently sallied forth from Port 
Arthur and were injured will 
soon be repaired and be in a 
condition to be injured again. 

General Booth denies that 
there has recently been a 
slump in recruiting for the 

It is rumoured that, as a! 
result of his interview with 
the King, the General wiU ^ 

shortly be made a Field- t 

Marshal. m 

It looks as if war in Morocco 1 

were now inevitable. At any ^ 

rate the Moroccan Minister of I 
War has left Tangier for the i 

Continent. j 

King Peter of Servia was J 

last week the guest of honour 
of the 7th Infeintiy Regiment, 
which carried out the assas- < 

sinatibn of his predecessor in ^ 

oflEice. Bis Majesty has ex- J 

pressed the hope that he may 
be their guest for many years J. 

to come. ^ 


will, stipulated that his estate of £10,000 
shall go to his widqw and children, pro- 
vided tliat none of them shall become 
addicted to intoxicating liquor during 
the next five years. The orgie which 
will, we presume, take place at the 
end of that period should be worth 




iM 



The Eev. roBBES Philups, 

in an attempt to upset the A CASE OF TU QUOQUE. 

statistics of chiirchattendance, ^ do tou ukb nr sew Hw?" 

tos made a confession which Sutherland EigUander, “By Jove, what exteaobddiaby 
does no htUe credit to his you women no wear!” 

honesty. Talking about his* — ^ 

own church, he states, “ The people who In Madagascar, u nmar ried men aro 
come one Sunday do not come every made to pay an annual fine. It is smd 
Snnday.” to be the only tax that is paid with 

perfect cheerfulness. 

According to the Excess, there are 

two children in New J ersey who weigh Mrs. Asquith plays golf bare-headed 
between them 335 lbs., and one of them on the St. Andrews links. Reverence 
“ thinks nothing of demolishing a dozen for the game can surely go no further 

eggs at a sitting.” We should have than this. 

thought that he could easily have 

crushed more than that. London is feding sorry to-day. To 

greet Dr. Dowib on his return to Zion 

It is almost too horrible to believe. City, a triumphant arch of mutation 

but it is rumoured that several persons stone was erected, on each block of 

are deliberately waiting until it is too which was inscribe the name of a city 
late to accept “The Times offer to visited by the prophet on his recent 
prospective subscribers. tour. Cities which welcomed h i m w^e 

inscribed in black letters ; others in 

An American gentleman has, in his red, London was in red, and the 


inliabitants of Zion City are saying 
that the punisliment is not a bit too 
severe. 

Lord Rosebery likened himself, at the 
inaugural meeting of the City of I/iudon | 
United Liberal Association, to a Salva- 
tionist. Certainly, not long ago, he had 

1 something to do with a 

booth. 

A Staffordshire labourer 1 
has been charged with at- j 
tempting to murder his wife ! 
because she had drunk some 
of his beer. If a conviction 
be obtained it will come as a 
cruel surprise to hundreds of 
thousands of husbands, and 
the result of what is looked 
upon as a test case is anxiously 
//J awaited. 

^ ' A valuable contribution to 

W ' the problem of our dwindling 

f population has been supplied 

by some statistics which show 
! that there are more doctors 
[ / I in England in proportion to 

M ! its numbers than in any other 

Y, ' country. 

f 

The Faculty are recom- 
£ mending patients with slug- 

w gish livers to walk on all 

m ^ fours for twenty minutes four ! 

times a day. It is possible 
I that a portion of the !l^w will 
. be set aside for the purpose. 
— 

} We are requested to deny 
the statement which has been 
^ very widely circulated to the 

effect that farmers in every 
part of England are rejoicing 
over the record hay ci*op. 
Farmers never rejoice, and the 
report has caused much pain 
TT to those concerned. 


Headgear 


The DazZ^ Mail makes the following 
frank admission : — j 

“The fact that the Daily Mail sent a repre- j 
sentative aa a steerage passenger to New York 
from London has awakened the New York j 
Press to the ' grave conseg^uences Avhich the 
wholesale unloading of aliens may have for 
America.” ! 


How TO Cure Eheumatism foe Twopeskie. — 
Is. 6d. post free. — Advt in Surrey Mirror, 

We recommend this investm^t for 
cats with nine lives. It would just go 
round. 

Licensing Bill. — ^Parliamentary majo- 
rity is suffering from severe attack of 
“ Beery-Beery.” 
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THE NEW THEATRE AND THE OLD -PIECE. 

Mb. Hesby Aeihcr Jones’s comedy of The lAars deserves 
to be ranJked among the dashes of the Yictorian Era. Its 
fredbnessy which is that of an entire novelty, is i>e]rfectly 
preserved by the admirable cast provided for it by Sir 
CaA iaJSS WiinDiBAK. As good wine improves with, age, so do 
some good plays, and this one is an example in point. Its 
weeifc feature, as occasionally happens with our Henry Arthur, 
is last Act. Hi^'is onr old friend the man hiding 
behind the curtain, for which situation Henry Arthur has 
, a deeply-rooted affection, as instanced in his latest comedy 
; at the Haymarket 

; Sir Charles Wyndham, as Qdoml Sir Cffiriatopker Deririg, 
gives us the very hast taste of his quality, modulating b^s 
^ tone from grave to gay, from lively to severe. The most 
t di£Bcult po^, viz., Edward Palhrier, gallant hero and 
i seducer, Gilbert^ Nepean^ the nneouth husband, and his 
j brother Qeorge Ncpeaii, Ae suspicious sneak, are admirably 
I rendered, “ with conviction ” is the modem phrase, by Mr. 
I Dennis Eadib, Mr, Eille Norwood and Mr. Bertram Steer. 
t the earnest noodle, Freddy Tatton^ Mr. Sam Sothern is 
! dehghtful; and Mr. A. Bts^p absolutely irresistible as the 
1 j Cforreet and old-fasliioned husband of the accommo- 
j dating IMly Coke, so amusingly rendered by Miss Sarah 
I Brooke. 


The modem easy-going married woman with the whip- 
hand of her nervously weak spouse is played to the life by 
iSfiss. Enid Spencer -Brunton; and equally good is Miss 
Oynthu Brooke, whose Beatrice Ebernoe belongs to the modern 
school for scandal. As honest and hearty Mrs, Grespin, 
Miss Lilian Waldegrave seconds Sir Charles Wyndham in a 
rather trying scene in the last Act of the play. Miss Sybil 
Williams’ slight part of Lady Jessica^ s maid Ferris is given 
its full importance in the scheme without being in the least 
overdone. 

Miss Mary Moore has rarely had a better part, nor a more 
trying one, except, p^baps, in The Tyranny of Tears, than 
that of the t^e de linotte Lady Jessica Nepean, where all 
the art consists in never once gaining the sympathy of llie 
audience for this amusing and irritating character. 

The Liars should be in for anolher long run, as it is one 
of the best acted and most amusing pieces now to be seen 
in London. 

There 1ms recently been started a question as to the origin 
and meaning of the conjuror’s words, “Hanky-panky.” Yath 
that we are not at present concerned, but when there were { 
ffnancial troubles in which more than one big commercial 
bouse was involved the general term used for the state of 
affairs was “ Hanky-Banl^.” 
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FUTILE FALOONEY. 

« 0 FOE A • . . VOICE tt a 9 

FilXJOSEE r^QJS TASSELtGENTLE BACK AGAIN.”-Bo«eo and J»IK Act H., Se^ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of GommonSy Monday y June 27. 
—On Friday, John Leng, in his per- 
suasive style, suggested that as House 
and country have had enough of best 
of all Governments they had better 
retire. Peincb Arthur with equal bland- 
ness took opportunity of intimating to 
whom it might concern that if Minis- 
terialists are not in more constant attend- 
ance at crack of Acland-Hood’s whip he 
wiU throw up sponge. 

To-day first meeting of House after 
circulation of warning word. Curious 
to test its eff^t Opposition promptly 
challenged division. Some anxious 
moments followed. Obviously forces 
pretty equally divided. Would tbe 
Government scrape through ? They did 
— ^by a bare majority of 38, less than 
half their normal majority, a round 
dozen below what it stood at last week 
before Prince Arthur issued note of 
solemn warning. 

Different thing in case of quite too 
brief week-end Session on board P. & 0. 
steam yacht, Vectis. H.M. Tom Suther- 
land Hex (H. & 0.) having issued sum- 
monses to Members of both Houses for 
special Session there was rush to obey. 
Recurring to earlier Parliamentary cus- 
tom when the Session was held at Oxford 
and elsewhere than Westminster, Parlia- 
ment, gathering at Gravesend, boarded 
the stately yacht. 

Punctually at one o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon the Speaeer, who was 
attended by his Private Secretary 
and accompanied by Sir Courtenay 
luffiRT, Clerk of the House, took the 
Chair (at the luncheon table). First 
Order of the Day was to cast loose 
from the wharf and steam out to sea. 
Progress reported in the Downs. Usual 
adjourmnent for dinner-hour. Once 
more the difference between conduct of 
Members on the Veetis and at West- 
minster painfully marked. At the latter 
nine o’dock brings fresh pang to the 
faithful bosom of the Pmx ’Un. 
Anxiously he counts his men straggling 
in and wonders what the next hour may 
bring forth. On the Yectis not a Mem- 
ber missing when the bell chimed nine 
o’clock, attendance being maintained up 
to midnight, when the cry, “ Who ^es 
home?” rang through the smoking- 
room. 

On Sunday steamed down Channel 
under blue sky over shimmering sea, 
skirting the green fields and gleaming 
white cliffs, which never looked more 
beautiful. In addition to Members of 
both Houses there were a good many 
“strangers,” each eminent in his pro- 
fession; a social salad deftly mixed. 
After prayers in the late ^temoon, 


anchored off Netley, in full view of the 
glory of the setting sun. 

On Monday morning all the really 
responsible men, the bees of the busy 
hive of London, went back by early 
morning train to work. People who 
never would be missed made another day 
of it, going on in the ship to Tilbui^”, 
where it is hoped they spoke no scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth. 

A touching scene marked the parting 
of this first contingent. Amid the 
crowd on the upper deck waving fare- 
well stood a strange solitary figure. 
Round Ids head a bath towel was folded 
turbanwise ; his tall spare figure was diad 
in^ long loose garment girdled with 
bright colour. _ On his otherwise bare 
feet shone a pair of sandals, primrose in 



Yet another In&nt — “in maiden meditation 
fancy free.” 

Mr. Ch^lhrl^ “To quote a well-known 
expression of my right hon. friend’s, ' I am a 
child in these matters.’ ” 

hue. In his mouth was a cigarette ; in 
his right eye a rimless glass; •over his 
dark countenance a look of supernatural 
gravity, lightened now and then hy a 
gleam of humour ; a face that suggested 
associations combining Bagdad and 
Dublin. 

At first sight the awed crowd in the 
tender, boking up from the hxunbbd 
level oif their boat, thought it was one of 
the Lascars in his Sunday clothes. 
Then a whisper ran round that it was a 
mad fakir. It was neither. ItwasMajor- 
Genei^ Sir John Ardagh, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.I.E., O.B., Director of the Intelli- 
gence Department at one of the most 
critical stages in English history. 

I well remember in the dark December 
week that saw Gatacjrb driven back 


from Stormberg, Methuen repulsed at 
Magersfontein, Buller checked in at- 
tempt to cross the Tugeb, how righteous 
anger ^ rang through the country at 
administrative mismanagement that 
made such things possible. Looking 
about for^ a victim, people fell upon 
the Intelligence Department. What’s 
the use of an Intelligence Department, 
it was asked, that allows a rich and 
powerfxil country to stumble into pitfalls 
prepared by the slim Boer ? 

Sark then told me how he had heard 
on unimpeachable authority that long 
before the outbreak of the war, the 
Intelligence Department under John 
Ardagh conveyed to the proper quarter 
the fullest, minutest infonnartion with 
respect to military preparations and 
resources of the Boers ; warning lightly 
regarded by highly placed persons at 
home, tragically verified as soon as the 
first gun was fired. Incredible as it 
seemed, even on the testimony of so well- 
informed a person, it was later authenti- 
cated in evidence given before the War 
Commission. 

And here on this June morning is 
John Ardagh, his helmet now a hive for 
bees, lolling over the taffirail of the 
YectiSy wondering when these chaps 
will get away, let him go off, get into 
his morning clothes, and so to breakfast. 

“Ardagh,” says I^thmore, looking up 
laughingly at his old college chum, 

“ was not at first intended for War Office 
service. I think science was his earliest 
love. When he turned aside and entered 
the Royal Engineers we called him 
* Military Ardagh.* ” 

Business done . — Speaker gets back 
to Westminster. House in OcSmmittee 
on licensing Bill. 

House of Lordsy Tuesday . — ^The Lord 
Chanoellob doesn’t like flippancy, es- 
pecially when practised by a Marquis 
and directed against the Woolsack. 
This afternoon Londonderry, of aU men, 
guilty of this crime. Led into it partly 
by the heat, the glut of strawberries, 
and attempt by Beauchamp to carry 
second reading of Bill enabling women 
to act as members of County Councils 
and the like. 

Lord Gbanoellor came down upon 
proposal literally like cartload of bricks. 
Beauchamp, the mildest-mannered man 
that ever gov^ed a Colony, dmunk 
with visible terror when Lord Qbwgellor, 
throwing back with angry ^ture a 
flap of his wig, turned upon him with 
scathing rema^, “ This BiU is part of 
the agitation going on to place women 
in exactly the same position as men.” 

Think of it ! 

Londonderry did, and came to con- 
clusion that it really wasn’t so monstrous 
after aU. In fact, ne argued, that if it 
was right for women to exercise the 
political franchise there was no reason 
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i why they should not become Members 
; of Parliament, represent Launceston, and 


j work their way up until, in process of 
i time, one <xx!upiea the position of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack- 

Peers languidly tittered. lojp Cblvn- 
asu/nt gasped. This kind of thing veiy 
well, he supposed, in places like a music- 
hall or the House of Commons. To 
introduce it into the Lords, with the 
servants in the room, and a stray stranger 
in the Gallery, was playing it a little 
low. Some comfort from Poktsmouth, 
who. looking more than ever like 
Hamlet in prosperous circumstances, 
laid down the axiom that a woman’s 
polities (like her fortune) should be 
the politics of her husband. 

SiUtK, reviewing the last eighteen 
years, and having particular cases in 
his mind, observes that under this or- 
dinance the wife loyally desiring to 
march apace with her husband would 
have to be particularly agile in her 
movements. 

BuBinets done . — ^Prence Arthue has bad 
time in the Commons. Adjournment 
moved from his own side in order to 
force Ministerial statement with respect 


to promised scheme of Army organisation. 
Arkole>-Forster replying, confessed that 
his predecessor’s latest scheme of reform 
“has created a situation the seriousness 
of which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate.” At morning sitting another 
Ministerial revolt against proposal to 
report progress in order to include in 
Licensing Bill an amendment not wholly 
acceptable to The Trade. 

House of Commons, Friday . — ^Long 
time since we had good huH trotted 
out in House. Place too dull now, even 
for bovine enterprise. Saunderson re- 
moved reproach. Talk about outbreak 
at Lurgan, where stones were thrown. 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, “they do 
throw stones at Lurgan. When I was 
Member for Cavan one hit me on the 
head. It weighed 4 lbs. 8 oz. Luckily 
my head is very thick, so I had it made 
into a paper-weight.” 

Obviously that not quite what the 
Colonel meant to say. But what Saun- 
DERSON has said he has said ; indeed 
he has since illustrated by a sketch 
what he didn’t mean to say. 

No Irishman can do more than that. 

Business done . — Prince Arthur pro- 
poses to closure the Licensing Bill. 





laterestiiig Table-oraament at Castle Saunder- 
son, Belturbet, co. Cayan. 

“ Luckily my head is very thick, so I had it 
made into a paper-weight.” 

(Col. E. J. &iiid-rs-n ) 


RECEIVING ORDER. 








Pluvius (lately trading as the 

* ► Meteorological Council, Limited, and 

80 G^keat an Ihsovatiqn ai^ barometen We hope the new 

If a lady^did leaBy “ooine to occranv the M i j of the Board of Agriculture will 

change would not visnal^^ao v^starffinin^I^^ sweep d^, and attend strictly to busi- 

pwF»^farit inie^tyearg the eye having become somewhat ness, and not allow it to rain cats as 

' — 8"® <iogs during the coming dog-days. 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 

Saturdojf, Jurie 25. — ^In most respects that great artiste 
dALYiS is an ideal Carmen. And, this being so, it is 
a pity that [she should somewhat mar her impersonation by 


No one, of course, blamed M. Herold, yet it was noble of 
M. DuFRicaaE so generously to ** take bis part.” 

Signor Scorn gave a spirited impersonation of the 
Tariador, who, like the Postilion de Longjumeau, is 
jours gai^^ but for all that the great song was not so 



Don Jose takes tke chair at a prlyate meeting. Oaimen proves hersdf good at figures. 



Hide and Seek. 

Bon Jo 84 Dufriche and Carmen Calv^. 
Catch as catch can,” 


the nn-Carmenlike shawl-drapery worn by her in the Second 
Act, where she is supposed to be a leading spirit in bacchic 
orgies, and by not playing the castanets in the danse d' amour 
with which she f^inates her impressionable and impulsive 
lover Don Josi. Madame Caly6 prefers to wave her arms 

about and to make 
mesmeric passes 
over the head and 
before the eyes of 
her enamoured 
swain, while all the 
time the castanets, 
which Garmencita 
ought to be playing 
as the only accom- 
paniment to her 
winning voice and 
seductive action, 
are “heard with- 
out,” and thus the 
scene is shorn of a 
part of its realism, 
and the audience is 
comparatively dis- 
illusioned. Still, it 
is Oalv^'s Carmen, 
and, popularised as 
such, it attracts a 
crammed house and 
evokes rare enthu- 
siasm. 

M. Hebold being 
suddenly incapaci- 
tated, M. Dueeiohe 
played Don Josi at 
y&rj short notice. 


great as usual, though it was followed by a dropping fire of 
applause which Signor S'ootti was well advised not to return 
with an “encore verne.” 

M. Gilibekt and Herr Reiss were excellent as the two biggest 
knaves in the pack, as also were Mile. Helian and Miss 
Edith Kirkwood as their fascinating accomplices in crime 
who know how to play their c^ds, in the Third Act, to the 
very best advantage. In voice and acting Miss Agnes 
NicHOim as simple Micaela was most sympathetic. M. 
CoTREUiL was a dashing Captain Zuniga, and M. Dufriche 
(this is “t’other Dufriche,” not M. G.) quite the gay 
Brigadier. The HuUabeJlew and regu^r Stock company of 
choir-boys did capitally eymything required of them. Signor 
MANOtNELLi conducted himself like the thorough rm igirtfil 
director he is, and the performance satisfied everybody. 

Wednesday, June 29.— Verdi’s JJn Balh in Maschera. 
Excellent house to give warm welcome, in keeping witli this 



At the Palmist’s. 

Ulrica Frascani informing Riccardo Caruso that of is 

very short. 
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lovely night of June, to the June-premier 
vocalist Gaeuso, as also to the mixture of 
melody and mdodrama presented to us 
in Un Balh. Signor Caruso in fine voice 
and at his very best as the gay Gourd 
RiecardOy and ’tis simply owing to the 
famili ar terms on which the public finds 
itself with the music of this opera that the 
delightful “^7 scherzo od e foUia,^' sung 
perfectly by carousing Caruso as Gourd 
Dieh, is no longer acdaimed with three 
times three encores as it was in the days 
of Mario, and afterwards in those of 
Gayaere, popularly known as Gay ^Arry, 
By the way, is Biceardo a Count or a 
Duke ? In one version he has both 
titles ; but the Operatic Syndicate wisely 
avoids the solution of the vexed question j 
of rank and precedence by merely giving I 
his name on the bill as a simple com- 
moner, Biceardo, without even prefixing 
“ Signor ” or adding a surname ; there- 
by evidently implying that, as far as the 
Syndicate is concerned, it’s “all Dicky” 
with his titles. Besides Dicky there are 
also Tommy and Sam, played admirably 
by Messrs. Jouenet and Cotbeuil. Signor 
ScoTTi a first-rate Renato, while Fraulein 
Kurz as spry boy Oscar, adds a brilliant 
page to her operatic records. Signorina 
Russ made much of Amelia (“ Who 
wouldn’t?” asks the Gay Lcyrd Quex, 
lorgnetting), especially in the Third Act. 
Signorina l^scAm, if not an ove:^ower- 
ing Ulrica, is better in this than in some 
previous performances, while the chorus 
is well done on both sides, and the 
merry men of M^cqcneixi are, individu- 
ally and collectively, first-rate. And so 
say aU of us. 


HOLIDAY HINTS- 

(By our Medical Expert,) 

The question which confronts a large 
and constantly increasing section of the 
population as the month of July pro- 
ceeds is, “ Where shall I go for my 
holiday ? ” It becomes necessary there- 
fore to make a brief excursus into 
climatology. Climates may be divided 
into marine and inland, the latter being 
again subdivisible into those of low and 
high altitudes. Some are bracing, such 
as those of the East Coast of England, 
Spitzbergen and Siberia, whilst others 
are relaxing, such as Madeira and the 
basin of the Congo, too often erroneously 
identified with 

Congo Tea, 

which, when indulged in to excess, is 
fraught with the most deleterious con- 
sequences. If, then, we assume the 
holiday maker to be healthy, but a hard 
worker, and subject to insomnia, hay 
fever and asthma, it is obvious that the 
choi^ of his place of sojourn should be 
one in which, as far as possible, the pre- 
vailing climatological conditions are not 


favourable to the development of these 
ailments. It is true that proximity to 
the sea may occasionally cause insomnia, 
light-house keepers being 

Proverbially Light Sleepers, 

but as a rule the sea exerts a sedative 
influence on the nervous system, so that, 
in a certain number of cases, insomnia 
is reduced by a visit to the seaside. 
On the other hand, asthmatic patients 
generally find their symptoms aggra- 
vated at marine resorts, and the lowest 
percentage of 

Deaths from Hay Fever 
is to be found in the great mountain 
plateaus of Tibet, The generalisations 
to be deduced from these considera- 
tions are therefore sufiBciently obvious. 
Elderly people whose arteries are begin- 
ning to harden should always seek warm 
places, or, if not, they should always be 
warmly clad. Violent physical exercise 
is only salutary for those who keep 
themselves in condition all the year 
round, and in any case chronic invalids, 
bedridden persons and octogenarians 
should abstain from emulating the feats 
of professional athletes. It has been 
said that there is not a professional 
cyclist in Roumania of over sixty with 
a perfectly sound heart, but of course 
there is no limit to the power of asser- 
tion. Speaking broadly, high altitudes 
are a most valuable stimulant to a 
depressed nervous system — ^witness the 
case of 

St. Simeon Stylites, 

but it is dangerous to cany this prin- 
ciple to its logical conclusion, and I do 
not recommend the summit of Mount 
Everest or even Aconcagim as a perma- 
nent residence for the victims of melan- 
cholia. To sum up, nearly eveiyone 
has his ideal climate, in which, mvtatis 
mutandis, and other things being equal, 
his holiday will do him as much good if 
not less than he will derive from staying 
quietly at home. In this context, now 
that the warm weather has set in, and 
the attractions of an al fresco life are 
approaching their grand climacteric, it 
is desirable that a word of caution 
should be uttered against the pernicious 
habit of taking meals in the open air, 
which seems to be gaining ground 
amongst the members of the 

Upper and Mxwm Classes. 

Fresh air, let it be frankly conceded 
at the outset, is an excellent thing in 
itself ; so too is an adequate supply of 
wholesome food. But j ust as two wrongs 
do not make a right, so also it frequently 
happens that two rights may make a 
wrong. The practice of picnickers — ^we 
prefer to spdl the word in the old- 
fashioned way, in spite of the late 
]^. Hekreet Spencer’s deliberate rejec- 


tion of the letter “k”— is, as a rule, to 
seek out a convenient place on the 

Green iSWiVRD, 

and, dispensing with a table, to dispose 
the viands on the ground, sometimes 
with, but occasionally without, the 
adjunct of a tablecloth. If the day be 
'^vindy, stones or other heavy weiglits 
are placed on the cloth to prevent it 
being blown away. While, however, 
these pie^utions are taken to secure 
the stability of the provender, nothing 
whatever is done to guard against the 
dangers which the merest tjTO in 
bacteriology recognises as inherent in 
the situation. It does not need a micro- 
scope to establish the fact that grass 
teems with all manner of coleoptera, 
entomostraca, infusoria, scarabsei, and 
millions of other 

Death-dealing Organisms, 
endowed in many cases with prodigious 
agility and that wonderful faculty of 
protective imitation which renders their 
true nature indistinguishable by the 
naked eye. But this is not all. Not 
o^y is the picnicker incapable of recog- 
nising the presence of foreign bodies in 
the viands of which he is partaking, 

I but, with his appetite enhanced by his 
recumbent position, he almost invariably i 
overeats him or herself, and, returning 
to his home in a state of 

Abnormal Hypertrophy, 
fells an easy and predestined prey to 
apoplectic seizures, congestion of the 
rhomboid ganglia, apocolocyntrosis, and 
other distressing and highly polysyllabic 
complaints. In view of these and other 
equally notorious facts we cannot too 
vehemendy impress upon our readers 
the paramount need of picnicking with 
the utmost circumspection. Thousands 
of people ^ injure themselves every 
summer by indiscreet indulgence in this 
deplorable habit. They come back with 
hectic complexions, inoculated with the 
virus of anopheles mosquito, and other 
bombinating plagues of the worst type. 
The stethoscope reveals all sorts of 
ineffable mischief, and it may be months 
before th^ recover, especially if they be 
on the wrong 'side of seventy. 


Unrest. — Summer is here. Soon a 
majority able to afford it will be leaving 
London for various “ Cures.” The 
modus mvendi of home and foreign Spas 
will be advertised, and then wSl have 
commenced the Spas-modic Season. 


The ImATRE op War. — assist in 
the Great Drama, of the most serious 
interest, now being performed, the 
Japanese have already secured several 
passes. With this exception the free 
list is entirely suspended, public press 
not excepted. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

“ If it *s liumour you 'vrant/* as the Heavy Dragoon says in 
77*’t’ I*nn(omime lieliear^ah read The Diversions of a Musicr 
Lr^vfr, hy C. L. GnA\x=! fALiCMiLLAJjr & Co.). From a series of 
fafers vrliere all are interesting and instruc- 
tive, and some most amusing, it is difficult to 
selec‘t any one or two for special commen- 
iSSb dation. Yet if someone were to say to the 
“Beliokl I am pressed for time, tell 
me the best of these to read within the next 
Iialf-hour ! *’ then would the Baron nnhesita- 
tingly answer, “Begin with The Voices of 
the Orchestra ; take next the thoroughly appreciative article 
j on Sir George Grove; proceed to Eeminiseenees of Medibran; 
and finish with A Musical Celebrity, which, purporting to be 
the record of an interriew with The Concert Gat at St. 
James's Hall, is quite enough to rouse a fellow feline and to 
make a cat kiugh.*’ The longest article, A Forgotten Book, 
-with the amusing Studies in Musical Criticism, can await your 
leisure. But ’tis something to take with you on a journey, for, 
as a real gooil travelling companion, Mr. Graves — in spite of 
his name — can be the gayest of the gays. He is always 
lively, never severe, and should you he inclined to sleep and 
not to read, why, at a second’s notice, without any effort of 
wit on your part, you can shut him up. 

Society in the Xeic Reign (Fisher Unwih) purports to be 
written by A Foreign Resident revisiting London after an 
absence of some years. My Baronite seems to know that 
Foreign Resident. He does not come from Sheffield, but is 
in occasional retreat in a district less remote from London. 
However tliat be, he has written an entertaining book which 
commends itself to the gentle reader by the device of smartly 
saying disagreeable things about his (the reader’s) dearest 
friends. The ran^ of reference is all-embracing. The 
Resident, whether Foreign or native, is in a position to 
observe most of the^ men and women who form what is 
known as London Society. He discusses them with the frank- 
ness, sometffing above the average of cleverness, of talk 
in the smoking-room, or in the confidence of the dressing- 
yoPQS where ladi^ at a house party foregather to say a last 
few words before going to bed. My Baronite is tempted to 
quote some of the glittering sentences in which personal 
friends are stabbed. But he leaves them to look up the 
jMSB&ges f(w themaselY^. To that end, the Foreign Resident 
always anxious to oblige, adds an index. ’ 


wrong thing, his shrewdness and his kindliness, is a delight- 
ful addition to this Assistant Reader’s gallery of humorous 
portraits. 


BmL Kma h^ already given proofs of remarkable 
^1 and v^mtility in Let Not Man Pvt Asunder and The 
of Gha^y. His latest novel, The Steps of Honour 
win add to his reputation. The main theme of it 
indeed, is not a new one, for it deals with the assumption hv 
onen^of WOTkdonebngago byanokherwho at the time 
c^it & ffee Steps of Eommr, howevrer, 

thw theme IS hmdled mth strikiiig ability, and the reader 
ffl ™ hunsel^ to i^pathise with Antony 

^r, the wrong-dott; m natural, nay almost so necessar^ 
does It ^ that he diould have acted as he did, and to 
^18 ^ pungent he is detected and exposed. 
How he rede^ himrolf and finally wins the woman he loves 
^Bt be rad in ^pro’a brilliant pages. The character- 

distinct. Every person 
bvTO and moves with a deaixjut mdividnality. Agat^ the 
^bitoo^ Bdf-centr^. rigid. New En^d ^img^wW 
P^ns, the sweet and teller maiden with her sott heart (a 
characte), a^ Pro/eaaor and Mrs. Wollaston— ^ 
MB^^We The 5<^r, indeed, with Ms snliS 
“cwfflsness, his record-breakmg certainty in saying the 



The Editor, Mr. Sha,w SpaitHOW, describes The British 
Home of To-day (Hodder & Stoughton) as a book of modem 
domestic^ architecture and the applied arts. Its avowed 
purpose is to give specimens of good workmanship in these 
pursuits. ^ They take the form of sketches or photographs of 
houses built within the last quarter of a century, furnished 
by craftsmen who have outlived the spell of the monstrosity 
familiar to some of us in the mid- Victorian 
era. The letterpress is contributed- by mas- 
ters of their art like Mr. Arnold Mitohell, 

Mr. Guy Dawber, and Mr. Norman Shaw. 

The illustrations of shapely, cosy cottages 
lighten up pages of common-sense talk. 

Persons about to build will find the volume 
a mine of treasure. Those who, like my 
Baronite, have already built, will wish they 
hadn’t till they had enjoyed the advantage of studying this 
work. ® 

During a recent visit to the United States my Baronite 
was privileged to assist (as a spectator) at the process of 
cooking on the table a charming luncheon for three. Pigeons 
were the sacrifice, the altar a chafing dish. He was so 
enchanted with the operation and its result that he hunted 
through Boston to find a chafing dish, brought it home in 
taumph, and found he could have purchased one in London 

S''' Chafing Dish (Gay & 

Bird) Frank Sohegesser^ chats charmingly about this 
domestic joy. Also he supplies a number of recipes for the 
use of cc^ks who have mastered the simple mystery of the 
cMfing dish. Pis a pleasing pursuit, having, in the case 
of amateurs, the added excitement of flattering uncertainty 
as to what will come out of the dish at the end of ten or- 
twenty minutes. 

In Geliba^ Sarah (Grant Richards), Mir. James Blyth — so the 
Assistant R^der reports— goes once more to the Norfolk 
Broads for the scene^, atmosphere and characters of his 
book Juict/ Joe, nothing relieved the 
^ and so^d tra^y of the story— nothing, that is, 
excent ^ith s rdentless power in telling it. In Oelihate 
the ewdTOces of power are not less striking, but there are 

cottages of these souls 
^ light IS let in. The hopeof better things 

NoSlV 7 ^*"^*® i’ ®^?“ inhabitants of tie 

JNorfolk Bimds. Odibate Sarah is in its way (and its way is 

not ii^ke tiiat of G^ur db llADPissiNT) as strong a book as 
your Assistant has read for a long time. ® 


BAJRON 


My New Gurate and Luke JDel- 
mege, was attracted by the tide 
of a novd brought under his 
notice entided Father OUmey, 
by A. FEEamuNo Pockwoet^. 
He wresded with it manfully, 
from its great defect 
of being uninteresting, its pre- 
tence at true characterisation is 
very thin, and the writer is 
apparentiy ignorant of some of 
the most ordinary terms famiUnT 
to Irish clergy and people. The 
Baron was sadly disappointed. 
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GOLF NOTES. 

iNTEBESTINa FeATS A2?D ExTRAOBDJDSTART 
OCCDKRENCES DST THE GaMB. 

At Tippemsalem, TJ.S.A., tlie local 
professional, Titus 0. Horlick, equipped 
with a croquet mallet and fifty hard- 
boiled eggs, once played a match against 
the leading local amateur, who was 
allowed the use of a hair-brush and fifty 
fish-bjJls. Hoeliok, who won the match 
on the sixteenth green by 3 up and 2 to 
play, with seven eggs in hand, is now a 
prosperous hatter at Panama. 

At Peebles, in 1889, a player, on 
going to the green of the “Crater” hole, 
found a tiger which had escaped from a 
travelling men^erie crouching at the 
pin. On realising, however, that he 
was a scratch player, the tiger followed 
him quietly to the club-house, where a 
large dose of sloe gin rendered the 
animal perfectly harmless until the 
arrival of its keepers. 

In a match at Biarritz last winter on 
a veiy misty day, the Marquis of 
Guipuzcoa made a drive from the third 
tee, and no one could tell where the ball 
went. After a prolonged search in all 
directions the ball was ultimately dis- 
covered on the back of a sheep which 


was grazing about fifteen feet from the 
tee box. 

A famous scratch player once under- 
took to play a fellow member of the 
Westward Ho ! Club a match over those 
links, his only equipment being an 
unlimited supply of xmcooked sausages, 
while his opponent was allowed the use 
of all his clubs. The scratch player won 
the match, using up 159 sausages, and 
completing the round in 264 strokes, the 
loser taking 286. 

At Drumnadrochit one day, as Willie 
McLurkin was addressing his ball at the 
fifteenth tee, a magnificent golden eagle 
swooped down and carried off the pel- 
let. MoLuekih, with wonderful presence 
of mind, put down another ball, and 
drove a “ skyer,” which hit the eagle on 
the neck, killing it instantaneously. 
Lovers of golE will be interested to 
learn that SoLubkin has since become 
a teetotaller. 

At Moreton-in-the-Marsh, one day in 
1903, a player, on going up to his ball, 
found a poached egg perched on the top 
of it. Taking his mashie, he topped the 
ball, but landed the egg in the hole. 

At Inchnadamph there is a tame 
capercailzie which accompanies the 


players on the links and applauds a 
good stroke by flapping its wings. 

At Wimbledon, in the year 1900, 
there were four caddies whose united 
ages amounted to 286 years. 

The larks on the Brancaster (Norfolk) 
links are occasionally so vociferous that 
nervous players are obliged to stop their 
ears with cotton wool. 

At the Atlanta (Ga.) links the prin- 
cipal green-man is a black man. 

Eeoord Drives. 

At Cannes the Grand Duke Mjchael 
once drove a ball so hard into the groimd 
that it was never seen again. 

At Wembley Park, Lord Halsbury, 
playing' in a foursome vrith Akdbew 
Kirkaldy against Ben Sayers and the : 
Duke of Devonshire, missed the globe | 
seven times running without allowing 
his partner to play his turn. 


In the Spectator^ the Skinners’ Com- 
pany advertise “a pension for a poor 
preacher.” Mr^ Punch in his time has 
sat under^some very poor preachers, and 
thinks there should be no difficulty in 
finding a deserving case. 
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THE DUST-HEAP OF EUROPE. A TIME-FUSE FOR MESSENGER BOYS. 

llt-’nam niJiil (liowew nasty a me alienum puio (always excepting ^ tras an ^mcan id^, of course. The firm caJl^ 
1 filuirtdiT Chinese labonrers on the Hand;.— rer«n<f. “The Quick Return Boy-Messenger Company. In reply 

Jn View of the uncompromising attitude of the Opposition it has to a request for an interview, the Manager, Mr. Ulysses K. 
Uea found necessary to drop the Aliens Bill.] Hdssel, wrote that he courted publicity, and would , be 

n rfw.nm.Ta pleosod to see me at Smart’s Buildings. So I presented my- 

Ss5 Me an^JIrE “d explained to mfhis systin. 

Lesive vour kennels, leave vour mangers, ^ ** Mussel, ^P® is h’ +1 

Make yourselves at home with us. exercised over the amount of time wasted by the average 

^tked with gin or vodka-sodden, 

'JliieveN and beggars stony-broke. 

Chivied by police and tnxlden 
Cnder foot of honest folk, — 

(^^Inc in cniwds obscene and fetid, minutes. Very well. I caJl one of my boys, give him the 

Choke witli germs each vacant chink. letter, attach the fuse to him, and set it to go off in forty-one 

Ijf*t this isle of ours |>e treated minutes’ time. I alone possess the key which will detach 

As the miiversid sink I the fuse. The lad is back, as a rule, in thirty minutes.” 

“I note that you say ‘as a rule.’ What happens if the 
Introduce obst‘ure diseases, boy exceeds the forty minutes’ limit ? ” 

Caught in Slav or Teuton slums, “I should have thought that would have been obvious. 

Lruiging fxiours on the breezes When the forty-one minutes have lapsed, there is a loud 

Freely as the swallow comes . report, and a volume of smoke, and the mechanical attach- 

-iv. , , , , , . , ment clanks to the ground.” 

\ u^leUuclied and ver^-bitten, « the boy ? ” 

jJ[L ^^niaT Hnlfsritdn ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Elysium, 

iou shall strike a pleasant berth. » surely the Public, with its humanitarian views, cries 

Here you have no haunt of slaverj , a- i -n • -ttt 

Here vou have no brutal Band ; ^ Prince of Wales uttered the 

Life is one continual savoury warning words, Wake up, England,’ the British Public has 

In this altruistic land. ^ improve its commercial methods. 

Excuse me one minute,” said the JS&nager, as one of his kds 
For to be the world’s off-scouring, came running in. He had grey hair, like all of them. 

Swept in sewers out to sea, “I*m in good time, ain’t I? I ran all the way,” said the 

Constitutes an overpowering httie fellow. 

Claim on English chivalry ! “ yoii have ten minutes to spare,” said the Manager, 

^ as he patted the boy’s head, and unlocked the fuse, which he 

e may love, or not, our neighbour, threw into a big tank of water at the back of the office. 

Butt he stranger in our gates, “ And now, Sir ? ” he said, turning to me. 

If he shrink from manual labour, “ Oh, I was only going to ask whether you lost many lads.” 

X-ives at ease upon the rates ! many. On the average, a couple a month, I 

,,, - , should say. You see, when we lose one, it makes all the 

Pa^ports ? hever more you ’ll need ’em, others more expeditious ” , cb dji me 

te T^ “ M of ^ boys who explode ? 

On« you tCH^the wil of freedom, Don’t they ever make a fuss ? ” oexpioae. 

Once you find a home from home.” “ Oh. they give us very little trouble, very little trouble. 

Wefcome. then, beloved aliens ! K avera^ boy? The avera® relative is only 

Though your lags incline to rot !^i ?!f ^ ^ ^ Sometimes, however, a father 

Thou^^ dSe coarL^d ^caly ’uns S X? TTI ^ ^ 

'riiough the bath may know you not •— ’ x tT ^ x ten shilhngs compensation, and he 

may jmow you not , thinks he 1^ bested me. But, as a rule, in engaging a boy. 

Though your lack of social training, ^ msist on his being an orphan. Now ” 

And your pestilential airs * moment a youth came tearing towards us, with 

Mock the hope of entertaining streamng with perspiration, his eyes almost 

W ingless angels unawares : — sta^ng out of his head. “I’ve only six seconds!” he 

yehed, as he rushed into the office. 

Aet we found the Tory Party as lightning my friend seized him, and fluns 

Keen to stem jxur flowing tide, into the water tank, and the next second there 

\\ hich explams this warm and hearty ^ hissing sound, followed by a cascade of water, and the 

\\ elcome from the other side ! 0 S ^wled out, a miserable spectacle. 


the Gentlemea Players Betum Xatch, 
Say, am I a sq^ meal here ? 
LimcSH ^ ^ This. ^ is the Oval i 


Hussel, wrote that he courted publicity, and would . be 
pleased to see me at Smart’s Buildings. So I presented my- 
self, and the Manager explained to me his system. 

“ You see,” said Mr. Hussel, “ Time is money. I had long 
been exercised over the amomit of time wasted by the average 
errand-lad with his loitering ways. One day the idea flashed 
across my mind, like an inspiration, Why not a time-fuse for 
errand lads?” 

“ Ah, why not ? ” I said. “ And how does it work ? ” 

“ It is simplicity itself. A message has to be carried, say, 
to Pall Mall. To get there and back should take forty 
minutes. Very well. I call one of my boys, give him the 
letter, attach the fuse to him, and set it to go off in forty-one 
minutes’ time. I alone possess the key which will detach 
the fuse. The lad is back, as a rule, in thirty minutes.” 

“I note that you say ‘as a rule.’ What happens if the 
boy exceeds the forty minutes’ limit ? ” 

“I should have thought that would have been obvious. 
When the forty-one minutes have elapsed, there is a loud 
report, and a volume of smoke, and the mechanical attach- 
ment clanks to the ground.” 

“And the boy?” 

“ The boy, if he has been a pretty good boy, is in Elysium. 
If xLot ” 

“ But surely the Public, with its humanitarian views, cries 
out a^inst this ? ” 

“Not a bit of it. Since the Prince of Wales uttered the 
warning words, ‘ Wake up, England,’ the British Public has 
been only too eager to improve its commercial methods. 
Excuse me one minute,” said the JS&nager, as one of his lads 
came running in. He had grey hair, like all of them. 

“I’m in good time, ain’t I? I ran all the way,” said the 
htue fellow. 

‘‘Yes, you have ten minutes to spare,” said the Manager, 
as he patted the boy’s head, and unlocked the fuse, which he 
threw into a big tank of mter at the back of the office. 

“ And now, Sir ? ” he said, turning to me, I 

!! ^ going to ask whether you lost many lads.” 

No, not many. On the average, a couple a month, I 
should say. You see, when we lose one, it makes aU the 
others more expeditious.” 

‘ what about the relatives of the boys who explode ? 
Hon t they ever make a fuss ? ” 

“Oh, they give us very little trouble, very little trouble, 
xou xnow the average boy? The average relative is only 
too glad to be rid of him. Sometimes, however, a father 
come around and threaten to make trouble. In a case 
l^e tlmt I give Hm ten shillings compensation, and he 
thinks he 1^ bested me. But, as a rule, in engaging a boy, 

I insist on his being an orphan. Now ” 

At this moment a youth came tearing towards us, with 
s^riet face, stre^ng with perspiration, his eyes almost 

^ T* of hiB head. “I’ve only six seconds!” he 
yelled, as he rushed into the office. 

1 • lightning my friend seized him, and flung 

him hoddy into the water tank, and the next second therl 
was a hissmg sound, foUowed by a cascade of water, and the 
« ^ ^ “^8®rable spectacle. 

Mr. dog-fights,” said 

Hm Caine’s forflicoming novd is said to be superior 

to JllSl ■nTAVirtna T*rrkv.T,- HTUi ua . . . 


2e tabs previous wk. This wouM seem, on the face of\ to 

' but we have the further statement that the 

book IS to contain fewer words. 
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A MATTIE OF TASTE. 

Eight Hon. \ (aside, tcgelliev). “QUEER FRIENDS SOME PARTIES DO PICK UP, TO BE SURE!” 

Sir H. O-mpb-u^B-kk-bh-n j '■ ’ ^ 
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MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 

XIX. — Swearing in Public. 

SoENE—JwternafcionaZ Sail. 

Present: 

Mr, Max Pemberton (in the Chair), 

The Bishop of London. 

The Bight Bon, A, J. Balfour, M.P. 

Mr, Henry, First Commissioner of 
Police, 

Mr. 0. Be'imard Shaw. 

The President of the Bargees' Union. 

Mr. W. W. Jaools. 

The Bight Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 

Mr. Max Pemberton. Some little wtile 
ago one of Mr. Punches informal com- 
mittees considered my proposal to liang, 
draw and quarter organ-grinders. He 
lias now kindly collected another galaxy 
of intellect to discuss my scheme for 
arresting and imprisoning aU persons 
using bad language in the stilts. 

Mr. Henry (First Commissioner of 
Police). I wonder if Mr. Max Pemberton 
has any idea how much the police have 
to do dready. 

Mr. Pemberton. Then I would add 
new men. Where there ’s a will there ’s 
a way, as my old nurse (a very profound 
woman) used to say. 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. But what is 
bad language ? 

Mr, Pemheiton. By bad language I 
mean such words as are not current in 
polite society. 

Mr. O. B, Shaw. But polite society only 
uses some five or six thousand words 
altogether. It never, for example, says 
“onomatopoeic.” W'ould you have one 
arrested for using that word in the 
street ? 

Mr. Peiriberton. I meant swearing, of 
course. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs. How are the police 
to know ? A provincial might bring to 
London an entirely new set of objurga- 
tory expressions. Is he to go free, while 
we suffer? It is shamefuL 

Mr. Pemberton. The police would have 
dictionaries. 

Mr. Henry. Never. 

Mr. 0. B. Shaw. What is not generally 
understood is that everyone swears. The 
only thing is that some of us are indi- 
vidualists in our oaths or imprecations, 
while others draw from the common 
store. 

Bishop of London. I rise to a point of 
order. Does the last speaker suggest 
that I am a swearer? 


Mr. G. B. Shaw. Certainly. 

Bishop of London. But this is very 
painful. No one could be more careful 
than I not to swear. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. Except perhaps 
myself. 

Mr. O. B. Shaw. Let us look into it a 
minute- Suppose, when in a hurry in 
the morning, you drop your collar-stud, 
and it rolls under the chest of drawers, 
what do you do ? 

Bishop of London. I kneel down and 
look for it. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. So should I. 

Mr. O. B. Shaw. But when you find 
that it is a few inches out of reach, what 
do you say? 

Bishop of London. I am not sure that 
I say anything, I might perhaps say, 
“Bother.” 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. Or even “ Pish.” 

Mr.^ O. B. Shaw. Exactly. That is 
swearing — ^your swearing. To another 
class of swearer it might seem but a 
feeble remark. To you it is terrific. 

Mr. Pemberton. All this is beside the 
mark. 

Mr. G. B. Shaw. Not at all. It goes to 
prove that swearing is merely another 
name for emphasis. Every time the 
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Archbishop Cw'n-mu'RY strikes the 
cushion he imy ]>e to swear; every 
thump on General li'Hini's drum is an 
expletive, 

‘ Mi\ Pemhniun, I meiiiit ugly, harsh 
\vord<, such as are covered by the tenu 
swesiriiig- 

Mr, James Bnjec. But that might be 
very awkwarl. .Suppose, for example, 
I talking to a friend about Amster- 
dam, and a passing policeman heard 
only the last incriminating syllable, I 
might spend the night in a cell, yet be 
as guiltless of crime as if I had written 
The Iron Pirate. 

Mr. Pemberton, There might be a few 
martyrs now and then. I take the 
matter veiy seriously. I would have a 
list of forbidden words on every lamp- 
post, We must keep our streets whole- 
Si>me. It is becoming positiveh" dis- 
tressing to walk in London at all. Only 
this morning I heard an errand boy of 
quite tender years say “ Blow.” 

Mr. Bryce. But London is not quite 
hopeless. There are crises of reserve. 
Look, for example, at the A. B. 0. shops. 
What would be the state of Mr. Pem- 
berton’s mind if they went on to D. ? 
But they do not. We are not yet wholly 
lost to sliame. 

Mr. ir. IF. Jacobs. The experience of 
sailors is that gentle language, such as 
Mr. Max Pembebtok advocates, would be 
of little avail at sea. 

Mr. Penibeiion. Progress at sea is, 
however, an alfair of steam or wind. 

M7\ W. W. Jacobs. That, I know, is 
tlie popular belief. But I can assure 
the company that there would be neither 
steam nor wind if the mates and the 
engineers used the language of polite 
society. I would defy Mr, Pemberton 
by his own methods to get any vessel to 
run as far as from Margate to Clacton. 

Bi^op of London. This is all veryj 
sad. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. Veiy sad. . But is 
it true ? Do mariners really try ? 

The Presideivt of the Bargees" Union. 
What Mr. Jacobs says of the high seas 
is no less true of the narrow waterways 
of England. No one can navigate a 
barge on a Fembertonian vocabulary. 
Ask any bargee. 

Mr. Bryce. I wonder if any one could 
inform me why a bargee is so called ? 

Mr. Q. B. Bhaic. Probably because he 
doesn’t bar D. It comes to this, that 
masters of labour, no less than novelists, 
must get their effects in their own way. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. It is a fallacy to 
suppose that .swe^tring is necessary at 
golf. It has been on record more than 
once that no iU fortune iu the game can 
move me to say anything stronger than 
‘^Dear me ” “Tush,” or ‘‘Tut, tut.” 

Mr. G. B. Skate. All of which phrases 
ai-e of course swearing. 

President of the Bargees' Union. There 


is sonietliing in that. I assure you 
that a member of my Union would feel 
, himself to have gone very far indeed if 
he said, “Tut, tut.” OiAy extreme 
provocation could so move him. 

Bishop of London. As I have an ap- 
: pointment with my friend the Bishop of 
; Swears and Wells — ^I mean, Bath and 
I Wells — I must say good-bye. I wish 
I the campaign the success it deserves. 

Mr. Pembeiion. This meeting is now 
adjourned, but I trust you will not 
consider that we have had a blank day, 
if I may use the expression without 
offence. We have, it is true, passed no 
actual resolution; but at least some of 
us have met the prevailing vice with a 
virtuous and indignant counterbl — — 

Omnes. Hush ! [Exeunt. 

THE FEEDING OF THE OLD. 

(With nekncyidedgmenta to Mrs. Earle and the 
Editor of the National Review 

I HAVE frequently been invited to 
write about the food of the old, but 
hitherto have thought that this problem 
bad better be left alone until the world 
in general, and the rising generation in 
particular, bad become better instructed 
and more sensible on the subject. But 
waiting is weary work, and attended 
with grave disadvantages. Besides, as 
the Eoman poet Socrates has it, maxima 
debetur senibus reverentia, and the 
modem tendency to exalt the young at 
the expense of the aged, with all its 
concomitant dangers of extravagance 
and exuberance, impels me to break 
silence. 

A fairly close association with a good 
many elderly people has, of late, come 
into my life, and I watch with immense 
interest their progress towards the attain- 
ment of longevity. I think the healthiest 
octogenarian I have ever seen is one who, 
at the age of seventy-two, with only four 
teeth, was gradually taught to eat bread 
and butter, milk puddings, potatoes, 
and cauliflowers. ^J’he ag^ person in 
question never chokes now, munches his 
food bravely, and is wholly immune from 
the agonies of dyspepsia. Another strik- 
ing case was that of a venerable gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, aged eighty- 
four, who was brought under my notice 
last antumn. He was suffering from 
chronic rheumatic arthritis, and the local 
doctor spoke seriously of the case, recom- 
mending cod -liver oil, brandy, and 
stimulating flesh -foods. I asked lus 
grandchildren if tliey would entrust the 
case to me through the Tvinter months, 
and they gladly consented. He was 
given no meat, fish, tea or tonics, but 
raisins, fruit juice, and a little water 
now and then. When strong enough to 
resume his work — ^be is a conveyancing 
I barrister in large practice—the only food 
he took with him for liis midday meal 


was a couple of nuts or a Spanish onion. 
He has got on exceedingly well in every 
way, and his handicap at the local golf 
club has been raised to 48. I allow him 
six almonds twice a day and a raw apple 
on Sundays, and I have every hope that 
by the time he is ninety he will he able 
to live on nothing but barley water. 
Needless to say his family are most 
grateful to me for the immense economy 
which has resulted from the new treat- 
ment, and estimate that, if he lives to 
a hundred, the saving effected^ will 
represent at least an extra £1000 in the 
estate to be ultimately divided amongst 
his heirs. Nor has his example been 
thrown away on his grandchildren, one 
of whom, a precious little girl of ten, 
has voluntarily abandoned meat, fish 
and fowl, and subsists happily on a dish 
of turnips, variegated by an occasional 
Carlsbad plum. 

Although constantly pained by the 
spectacle of overfed octogenarians, I 
cannot help thinking that encouraging 
signs are abroad with regard to dietetic 
reform, and that the bulwarks of obscu- 
rantism — as represented by the medical 
profession — are beginning to crumble 
before the repeated onslaughts of the 
battering-ram of common sense. Wise 
people in all ages have been on the side 
of a minimum diet, and the notorious 
cases of Alexander the Great, Mozart, 
and Napoleon, enforce with terrible 
directness the lesson that unrestricted 
indulgence in a carnivorous diet leads 
inevitably to a premature decease. Vol- 
taire, a chronic dyspeptic, practised 
strict moderation all his life, and though 
he encouraged a fatal habit of insomnia, 
through his ignorance of the amount of 
proteid necessary to keep him in health, 
he lived to be eighty-four. Had he been 
entrusted to my charge, I have litde 
doubt that he would stiU be alive. 

One word in conclusion. Persons 
who adopt the new diet frequently 
complain of hunger. But, as a high 
authority has remarked in the Jmy 
number of the National Beview, “ craving 
for food is a sure sign that it ought not 
to be given.” Oonversdy, the absence 
of such craving is an equally sure indi- 
cation that it is not required. We can, 
therefore, look forward with reasonable 
assurance to the advent of that happy 
time when young and old alike, recon- 
ciled to total abstinence from food, will 
be able to support existence for an in- 
definite period without placing the 
smallest strain on the digestive system. 


The House of Lords has decided that 
an incoming tenant is not liable to a gas 
company for aaTmTS owing by the out- 
going tenant. The incoming Liberal 
Government is said to be greatly relieved 
by this decision. 
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MY MALADY. 

I XM not feeling very well to-day ; 

I know not wkat tlie malady may be ; 

Less tlian a week ago I felt as gay 
And active as a — grig. 

But I am sad ; I get no rest at ni^it ; 

I tremble at the buzzing of a gnat ; 

I do not take my meals wdth app€‘tite j 
My heart goes pit-a-pat. 

My vigour — and my sprightliness-— have flown ; 

Tlie social qualities my friends enjoyed 
Have left me ; I desire to be alonei, 

And not to be annoyed. 

I know there ’s notliing wrong witli limb or lung 
Or liver, as the flippant might suppose 
(Rejoice, all you that love me, for my tongue 
Is like a Red, Red Rose). 

But there ’s a something — though I can’t say what — 
That burrows — ^though I couldn’t tell you w’here ; 
Nor could I even stroke th’ afflicted spot, 

And say, “ The pain is there.'' 

This is not one of those established ills 

Which of their nature leave an out^rard sign ; 

It does not make one pale about the gills, 

This malady of mine. 

“ It is the little rift within the lute ” ; 

&me fatal, undiscoverable germ 
That by-and-by will make the music mute, 

And drag me to the 'Worm. 

And am I then beyond all human cure ? 

And will the grim old Gardener come and pluck 
My flower of beauty just when it ’s mature ? 

Really, it ’s shocking luck ! 

No, no, a thousand times ! Pale phantoms, hence ! 

Away with morbid thoughts and empty sham ! 

I am in love ! Away with vain pretence ! 

Yes, by the gods, I am ! 

’Tis Love that weaves this enervating speU ; 

Love whose familiar darts have laid me low ; 

It always used to make me feel unwell ; 

As if I didn’t know ! 

And yet, how softly through my being steal 
The dolorous joys of Love’s delicious pain, 

How innocent, how young it naakes one feel 
To be in love again ! 

Bite on, dear Germ, For though the heart ]ye sad, 
Seeing that thou, and thou alone, canst win me 
Back to a youth’s sweet fancies, why I ’m glad 

To think I ’ve got it in me ! DuM-Bmr 


Art’s Ministers. 

Boy (to Musio'Shop Assistant). Copy of Pansy Faces'^ 
please, Miss. 

Assistant. In what key? 

Boy. Key ? She didn’t sav nothing about keys. 

Assistant. Do you know if the lady is a soprano or con- 
tralto ? 

Boy. Lor’ bless you, Miss, she ain’t one of them sort — 
she ’s the barmaid, acrost at the “ Red lion ! ” 



Book Agent, “Now, Sir, can 1 sell you an Encyclop-edia ? ” 

Old John. “Noa, I doan’t think so. I’m tew old to bide now.” 


COCHERS, mT COCHONS. 

Dear Sir, — Stimulated by the newspaper corresx>ondence 
on the discourtesy of cabbies, and inspired by the biiRiant 
eiample of the Daily Express representative, I yesterday 
took three cab rides, each just short of two miles, and 
tendered the drivers their legal fare of one shilling. I am 
^PPy 1*0 say that, far from being a painful experience, the 
treatment I met with was as cordial and gratifying as that 
of the intrepid journalist. The first cabby, who had driven 
me from St. James’s Square to Ludgate Hill, remarked with 
evident gratitude as he took the proffered coin, “ Oh, Sir, if 
they was all like you there wouldn’t be none of this trouble.” 
The second, who drove me from St. Paul’s Churchyard to 
Westminster, regarded me, as I paid him, with an apologetic 
smile, evidently mistaking my identity. “Beg pardon, 
my lord,” he said; “I didn’t recognise you at first.” I 
anticipated a scene with my last driver, who had driven me 
from Trafelgar Square to the Edgware Road, for his &cc 
flushed a deeper purple as he looked at the shilling in his 
hand. I paused on thd curb, prepared for the orthodox 
torrent of abuse, but, looking down on me, be only said very 
courteously, “ Was you waiting for the ch^ge, Sir ? ” 

Surdy these additional experiences are sufficient to prove 
that London cabmen are a grievously misjudged race of men, 
and ^t, as a matter of fact, two-mile-shilling cab-rides form 
a delightful bond of sympathy between cabby and fare. 

Yours truly, Fair Play. 
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THE MERRY MILLIONAIRES. 

On'K ihe Atlanta* liners, according 
to the of the 0th, arrived fn:)m 

Xew York »>n the previous day ‘*W’itli a 
luiiiiher ttf Wealthy Aioericuns on hoard.’* 

We arc al de to supplement this meagre 
infonnatiun by the following more pre- 
cise rep trt on the ways, as well as the 
means, ul these rich passengers. I 

Mr. WasHixcutK Y. WinKE had secured 
the finest suite of state-rooms, and one 
aftern(X)n gave a select tea-party wdiich 
excited great admiration. The table 
was covered with a tea-cloth formed of 
£10i}Bank of England notes, stitched 
on old Point de Venise lace. The spirit 
lamp under the tea-kettle was lighted 
with a bundle of greenbacks. After tea 
fruit was serv’ed, and between the plates 
and finger-bowls, instead of common 
doylies, £10 notes were placed. The 
whole entertainment was extremely 
elegant- 

Mr. Grefa-mcks R. Goode, the day 
before the vessel reached Queenstown,! 
Talked about for some time carrying 
an immense roll of English and Ameri- 
can notes. He gave one of them to any- 
one who would accept it. The roll of 
notes rapidly disappeared, but Mr. 
Goode had several more btindles in bis 
state-room. Tlie explanation of this 
generosity is rather pathetic. To spend 
an income of 10,000 dollars a day is 
difficult enough on land ; on the sea it 
is almost impossible. The charges for 
state-rooms and every luxury hardly 
help at all. Wines* and cigars do 
notJung. Even Mr. Goode's new system 
only relieved him of tlie burden of 
about thiity-six hours* revenue. Later 
in the day he whiled away a short time 
by throwing sovereigns at the sea-gulls. 

Mr. Bullion U. Bett appeared one day 
in a yachting cap of solid gold, with a 
b:uid of diamonds round it, and a string 
of pemrls to go as a strap under the chin. 
Findii^ it rather heavy, he did not wear 
it again, but gave it to one of the 
stewards. It was considered rather 
ostentatious by the other passengers. A 
novel idea introduced by Mr. Wynn I. 
Gold was much more admired. Mr. Gold 
wore an ordinary cloth overcoat, lined 
entirely with £500 notes. He said that 
nothing is so impervious to cold as 
paper, and that Bank of England notes 
are the softest and lightest material of 
the kind. Of course £5 notes xvould be 
equally serviceable, but £5(X) notes look 
better if the coat is unbuttoned. 

Independence Day was celebrated in a 
novel maimer by these and other wealthy 
pissengers. As there could ie no doubt 
that persons whose united incomes 
amounted to many millions of pounds 
were quite independent, they made a 
variety in their ordinary habits by living 
frugally for that one day. Simple 


dishes, iced wuter, and twopenny cigars 
were all they indulged in.^ A quiet 
game of halfpenny nap finished what 
they all declaimed to he a delightful day 
of entire rest and change — a day on 
which the least wealthy of them had 
only spent the income of two minutes. 

THERAPEUTICS 1 LA MODE. 

[“ We are informed that every human being | 
is constantly sending forth * an actual sub- j 
stance,* sometimes termed * atmosphere,’ 
sometimes * electricity,’ hut more correctly to ' 
be described as * aura ’ a visible, lumi- 

nous substance surrounding every person, 
changing in colour with the moods, emotions^ 
thoughts and dispositions he may undergo . . . 
We shall soon have a new race of physicians 
who will take a patient’s * aura ’ of a morning, 
just as they now take his pulse.” — ^Manchester 
ijuardian.’] 

So long as doctors sound your lungs^ 
Or vainly try to tell 
By studying their yellow tongues 
Why people are unwell, 

So long will doctors disagree, 

And while one diagnoses 
Y'ou’ve mumps, the next says house- 
maid’s knee, 

A third tuberculosis. 

The signs by which men used to judge 
Are nothing but a fad : 

Tour temperatures are merely fudge, 
And pulses are as bad. 

There is but one unfailing test 
Which must be tried before a 
Disease can be declared, id est, 

The colour of the au7*a, 

A subtle emanation flows 
From every human soul, 

Which gathers round the head and 
glows 

like some faint aureole. 

Observe its varying hues with care, 
And you shall see depicted 
Precisely how and when and where 
Your patient is afflicted. 

Each mood has its distinctive shade : 

If love is his disease 
The aura will at once be made 
As crimson as you please ; 

Or if the red is shot with green, 

The mingled colours tell us 
The very moment they are seen 
That ho is also jealous. 

Inspired by this unerring hint 
’Tis only left for you 
To modify the sickly tint 
With some more wholesome hue ; 

A dash of sympathetic grey 
Or intellectual yellow — 

The sickness vanishes away, 

And leaves a healthy fellow. 

Then ply yoixr stethoscopes no more 
la sounding human hearts ! 

Abjure thermometers ! Give o’er 
These hanky-panky arts ! 


And to the one true science cling, 
Sirbce now at last you ’ve got it ; 
T!ie aura tells you everything — 
If only you can spot it. 


AT THE GRAND LLAMA8ERAI. 

I'**- . . tbe Tibetans, it is now known, 
possess some rifles of the latest pattern .... 
it may be that when the British Mission pene- 
trates to Llassa, it will bo found that the 
Ijlamas are more modem in thought is 
generally believed.” — Weekly Press ] 

Cabinet Council, Grand Llama 
preaidinej. 

Qirand Hama (adjusting eyeglass). 
Wdl, dear boys, “ What do you think of 
it all?” as Rosebehy says. ’Stonishes 
me that these chaps have got so near us 
as Gyangste. Such a beastly road an’ 
all. Doosed annoyin’ thing, because 
we’ve absolootly no use for British 
Missions an’ things here, what ? Might 
upset all our arrangements and so forth, 
don’t you know. 

Second Llama. Well, shall we fight 
’em, or just mote over to Gyangste on 
the new 50-h.p. Wolseley and ask the 
Colonel and Staff chappies to come up 
here and have a bit of dinner with us 
and talk the whole thing over, after- 
wards? 

Third Llama (aged and not wp-to-date). 
Oh Great One of the Mountains, if it be 
permitted me to speak in tbe presence 
of the One who 

Grand Llama (encouragingly). That’s 
all right — drive on and throw it off your 
chest. 

Third Llama. Then I would say, let 
the Great One arise in his might and 
hurl the rash invader from 

Grand Llama (interrupting). Yes, 
that ’s all doosed fine in theory and so 
forth, but you see, my dear chap^ you ’re 
a bit of a back number now, and don’t 
move with the times. W'e don’t want 
to go rottin’ about and gettin’ potted at 
by British Missions and so forth, don’t 
you know. 

Second I2ama, Liet ’s have ’em here 
for a week — do ’em thunderin’ wdl — 
get up a race meetin’, a polo match and 
some cricket, and send ’em back again 
swearin’ we’re the best fellers in the 
world, eh? I believe there’s value in 
it if we make the three events aU gate- 
money meetin’s. And of course our 
monastic life is a wee bit dull here — 
(mnks at Grand Llama) — might cheer 
us up a bit, eh ? 

Grand llama. Righto. There’s some- 
thin’ in what you say. Pightin ’s rather 
rot. And why shouldn’t they come here, 
after all ? I can’t think why our more 
or less respected ancestors made such a 
mystery over this one-horse little town, 
eh? Why, until lately we positivdy 
weren’t on the tdephone! Even now 
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we^ re liardly on speakin terms with tlirow out their long' pendulous racemes, i sliglitly imbricated, but not so much as 
7 TT rn m ^ plentiful crop of the tapioca pea| those of tlie type. Their colour is a rich 

Seeo7id Llama. Ihen you 11 go to will residt. Tf the puddings are! Spanish mahogany, deepening to rose- 
meet T T.* 7 T- ) 1 loY th^ exhibition-table, the wood alx)ut the stamens. P. Hampton- 

Grand Llama, les, I think that s the ^ buds must be pinched oif gradually, and enae, a hardy vai*iety, should be gi’own 
decentest thing to do. But you fellers *11 protection from hea^y rain is necessary, for the sake of its foliage. No special 
lla^ e to stump iip your share of the The ordinary lady’s umbrella, which can cultivation is necessary. In fact this 

entertainment ex s. And now send out be bought at most drapers, is as suitable delightful shrub will bloom freely in 

for my hairy coat and goggles and tell as anything for the purpose. the most unlikely positions, and*^ we 

my cliauffeur to bring round the old It is not yet too late to make a so'wdng lately came across one tliat had sown 

sliandrydan to the Llamaserai front of chickweed for aiitiumi flowering, itself in a rivet-hole of an iron girder on 
steps. Do split-soda-and — Vauxliall Bridge, and scented 


steps. Do a split-soda-and- 
goat’s-milk with me, before 
starting? Right — ^then just 
press the button behind you 
and order it in. Ta, ta, boys. 

\Gouncil hreahs up. 


GARDEN NOTES. 

[.Vr. Paneli declines to guarantee 
the seasonableness or general relia- 
bility of the ensuing recommenda- 
tions] 

There is now a busy time 
I coming in the garden. * . With 
the approach of warm weather 
labels should . be repainted 
and hens kept off the borders 
and ‘flower-beds. Tea-roses 
and dogs should be tied up, 
and protection may now be 
removed from the more deli- 
cate poplars. No time should 
be lost in transferring the 
autumn-sown dandelions to 
their flowering quarters. They 
will be liable to droop a little 
at first, but a slight mulch of 
weU-rooted garden literature 
win tide them over the diffi- 
cult time, and later on, either 
in the open border or in 
sheltered nooks of the wild 
garden, they will yield an 
abundant harvest of showy 
blooms. If the plot of ground 
given over to the culture of 
tapioca has not yet received 
attention, it should be taken 
in hand at once. 

The soil should be first 
prepared in the following 
proportions : Two parts of 
rich sandy clay to one either 
of turfy loam or of loamy 
turf. The top-spit off an old 
barl^ meadow would he best. 
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STUDY OF A STATE OF 

A liAm “all op a plutteh.” 


MIND. 


the air w^itli its varnish-like 
fragrance. 

Axsweils to Corres^poxdexts. 

A. T., Hoxtox. — ^There are 
many beautiful things that 
can be grown in your back- 
yard. You do not mention 
the aspect, but the sixty-foot 
dead-wall of the brewery 
which faces your luuge of 
out-buildings should give you 
a grand opportunity for effec- 
tive gardening. We should 
not recommend the planting 
of expensive climbing orchids 
against tins wall, as you sug- 
gest, as it will be some time 
before they cover it ; but 
there is no reason why you 
should not try some of the 
many heautifiil varieties of 
Hydi'opliobia, which can be 
raised from seed, and will 
soon cover the required space 
with masses of foam -like 
blossom, H. polyardha excel- 
sis William Sikes is perhaps 
the best, but H. ionsilitls 
umdarla and H. eanensls 
lunatiea conld be used with 
good effect. And we should 
recommend mixing with them 
some of the hardy Magnesias, 
especially M. cltrcUa. Then, 
for the garden proper you 
might plant bold masses of 
Pergola princeps, some of the 
beautiful early-flowering JBr?/- 
sipelases and the rarer forms 
of hybrid Caterpillarlas. In 
your soil many well-known 
hardy Hebdomadals, such as 
Brlcldfatia, Os Mvttonense, and 
Tinnus salmonensis, ought to 
flourish, as well as varieties 


Add one part ashes from a good cigar, The seed should be obtained from tlie of the broom or besom tribe. But, per- 
and two parts w^- sifted carpet- best canaries, otherwise it will fail to haps, as your available space measures 
sweepings (Brussels). Mix wdl together germinate, and disappointment will only fourteen feet by twelve, we have I 
and stew over a slow fire. In planting result. Bobbin-beans should be earthed said enough. 

the tubers, select only strong, well- up at once or they will damp off at the 

rooted cuttings. Remove all dead and collar. 

unsightly growth, and slightly trim the Pantechnicon Incompardbile Shool- More Yellow Slave-Trade, 

shoots. Paper frills would do. Let the Iredii. — This beautififl hybrid vanwort 

juncture of stocks with shares be at is now in full flower in the sub-tropical Japanese, female for sale, five 

least six feet below the surffice. If aU house at Kew, and merits notice. Its months, short face, beautifully marked,, 
these directions are attended to, it will blossoms, borne on long, fibrous canes, very heathy, 8 guineas only.” — Advt. in 
not be many months before tlie plants are fully twenty feet across, and are Exchange and Mart. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Born, 1817. Died, July 1, 1904, 

Hers, in an age when fashion's test of worth 
Foilows the price at which the markets buy, 

When the great Thought that slips the bounds of earth 
Gives way to craftsmanship of hand and eye ; — 

When Art, ocmtent to find perfection’s goal 
Through schemes of form and colour, light and shade, 
Cares not to make appeal from sonl to soid 
Iiest she should trespass on the preacher’s trade ; — 

He knew her destined xoission, dared to hail 
The place assign^ her in the heavenly plan, 

Reader of visions hid behind the veil, 

Elect interpreter of God to man. 

His means were servants to the end in view, 

And not the end’s self ; so his heart was wise 
To hdd— as they have hdd, the chosen few — 

High failure deorm: than the easy prize. 

Now, lifted face to face with unseen things 
Dimly imagined in the bwer life, 

He sees his Bojpe renew her broken strings, 

And Love and Death no more at bitter strife. 0. S. 


THE SOCIETY VOICE. 

[A contemporary complains that most people in society consider it 
necessary to address one anotlier in shrill, high-pitched voices.] 

You’re pretty, Miss Kim, and dainty and slim, 

And graceful indeed is your mien ; 

Your eyes are as bright and your ankle as trim 
As any the writer has seen. 

Your curly brown locks, which invite a caress, 

W^ould make any artist rejoice ; 

But you’ve one little fault, even I must confess. 

And that’s your Society Voice. 

When'I asked you to wed me a fortnight ago 
At Mrs. De Jenkynson’s ball, 

I never expected you, Kit, to say ‘‘ No ” 

In tones that would ring through the hall. 

You dreamt not — ^how should you, of course? — that the 
sound 

Of your voice would be heard far and wide, 

But I did feel a fool when a titter went round 
As we walked to your chaperon’s side. 

A beautiful maiden was never yet won, 

’Tis said, by a faint-hearted swain \ 

And so. Mistress Kit, ere the season is done 
I am sure to approach you again. 

And oh ! if your feelings should leave you no choice 
But to utter the verdict I dread, 

Pronounce not my doom at the top of your voice, 

But speak in a whisper instead. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

Souse of Commons, Monday, July 4. 
— ^Indepeiidence Day. At the Embassy 
the American Ambassador, with his coat 
off, his shirt sleeve upturned displaying 
brawny arm, is shaking hands with 


Ition from object of most virulent con- 
j tumely by Oonsen^ative gentlemen to the 
highest height of their adulation. And 
here, to-night, is Gb^xdolph’s son, uncon- 
scious of the coincidence, denouncing ‘‘a 
carefully organised attempt, in which the 
right honourable gentleman, the Member 
ifor West BiRMiKGHA\r, lias been an 
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In the Tumbril; or, Going to ihe (General Eiection) Guillotine. 

Mr. Balfour (in a kind of Maiy-Aon-toilette) is led off in anticipation to the Place de la Ballotte 
by Citizens Labouch^re, Maoquennat, and Lolde-Georges. 


citizens of the great Republic who desire 
to congratulate him upon the fact that 
he has lived to see the morning of this 
momentous day. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Choate, rubbing his 
disabled arm ; “ but I ’mnot sure 1 shall 
be alive at its close.” 

Tableau II . — ^In the Commons Prince 
Arthur, as Opposition complain, cele- 
brating day by severing House from its 
Independence through operation of 
guillotine. Benches crowded. Indigna- 
tion profound. Downfall of Empire 
imminent. John Morley affected almost 
to tears by spectacle of “a Minister 
making such a motion as this.” 

Winston Churchill, not inclined to be 
out of scene of this descriptions secures 
corner seat below Gangway to left of 
Speaker, and with hands on hips goes 
for the Government en masse, and Don 
Josi in particular. From this very seat 
twenty years ago Grandolph, in precisely 
same attitude, amid uproarious cheers 
from Conservative Party, charged Don 
Jos£ with conspiracy in respect of Aston 
Park riots. A great deal has happened 
since then — Grandolph’s decline and too . 
early death, Don Josh’s transmogrificar | 


accomplice and a consenting party, to 
prevent my obtaining a hearing.” 

It is the Aston Park charge in every 
point of bearing, save that the Churchill 
who makes it sits on the Liberal benches, 
his voice drowned in stormy shouts of 
execration from the Conservatives mas^d 
in bristiiing ranks round the inoffensive 
figure of the accused. 

The whole thing, when we come to 
think of it, is a m^ncholy farce. 

“ The only time,” says the Member fob 
Sark, “when the House of Commons 
sinks to lower standard than when it is 
discussing a closure proposition, is when 
it is engaged upon a case of privilege.” 

No one doubts the honesty and sin- 
cerity of the seething indignation on 
Opposition benches when Prince Ariotb 
proposes to hustle through the Licensing 
BiU by wholesale closure. They really 
do at the moment regard it as an 
iniquitous attack on the privileges of 
Parliament, the liberties of the countiy. 
That was exactly the view taken, with 
equal good faith, by Prince Arthur, his 
older colleagues on the Treasury Bench, 
Don Josjfe and the Unionist Opposition* 
of 1898, when Mr. Q., driven to despera- 


tion by organised obstruction, submitted 
an identical proposition in the interests 
of the Home Rule Bill. 

There is, of course, the difference that 
no obstruction is alleged in case of 
Licensing Bill, But the principle is 
the same. To the cynical mind it is as 
amusing to hear Prince Arthur justify 
the application of closure by compart- 
ments as it is to hear C.-B. indignantly 
denounce it. Doubtless in a year or 
two we shall have the positions pre- 
cisely reversed, as they were in 1893. , 
The fact is, what is the Ministerialists’ I 
meat is the Opposition’s poison. *Twas 
ever thus, and ever will be to end of 
time. 

Business dons. — Closure resolution 
carried by 301 votes against 228. 

Tuesday . — By hook or by Crooks the 
Member for Woolvrich resolved to keep 
himself in si^ht of public and hearing 
of his constituents. To-night hit on 
fresh departure — or to he precise, 
absence of departure. Declined to leave 
House when Speaker ordered it to be 
cleared for a division. 

Really nothing new in this. Twenty 
years ago it was familiar weapon in 
armoury of Mr. ParnelTj’s gay young 
men. In the session of 1881 thirty- 
seven Irish Membem, persisting in 
refusal to budge when division was 
called, were haled forth one by one. 
Speaker of those days more accommodatr 
ing. To-night Mr. Gully bhuitRy 
refused to take a hand in Mr. Crooks* 
little game of self-advertisement, and 


m 
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Penbosb-Fixzoeraid and ms Bath TovnEL. 
'‘No time to dress; wouldn’t do to be left out ” 
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it ilick<*re»l out in hnliiTouK fa>iii<ni. 
Still thf* M.odImt for WMii.wini 
a lin*' on the iit*w.>pa]x*r bills of tlio 
f»)ll«)\viii^ iiKjrnin;'; st» ou ilie whole 
it was wtjrth wbilo. 

♦se - Fi m .Kii \ ui > €"\ph »it more 
amusing* quar- 

terly hiith. wliidi he enjoys at expense 
t,>f the nation. WhiKt in full ecstasy 
i.*f unwonteil diver-^iou <livi.''iou l>ell 
ran^'. No tiinn to dres^; wouldn't do 
to Ik* left out. Just l>mi reading 
ab»iit John Ardu.h''^ api’ke-aranee on 
dei*k ( J TV>*/i»s arrayed in slippers 
anrl bath towel. I'he very thing. | 
packs luiaself up as carefully 
as time will iKTinit, runs up the gang- 
w;iy with the agility id' an old yaclits- 
jQiiun darts across lIot.>r -with pained 
constdousness ot shining eyes gleaming 
from tlie lAidies’ Gallery on his svelt | 
figure, and so gets into Lobby, where 
he is weletnued by rousing cheer from 
cc»nmides envious of the suitability of 
his garment to sultry -weather. 

BoiJ Rkiu not to he entirely out of it. 
Neither of these exploits quite in his 
way. But he am give a neat turn to 
onitorical phrase. A familiar thing for 
Members to conclude their speech with 

the remark, “I sit down by saying 

An ex-Attoniey General can do better 
than that. I 

After ehowing cause at some length, ! 
with GonTincing perspicacity and over- 
wlielming force, why report stage of 
I Licensing Bill i^ould be omitted from 
guillotine process, having divided his 
argunaent under two heads, he turned 
to his learned friend in the cliair and 
remarked, “ On those two points, Mr. 
SPE.\KEa, I irit down.’* 

There was no subject for dear Frank 
Ijockwood’s pencil more alluring than 
the face and figure of his friend and 
companion dear in morning rides to the 
Law Courts. Had he still been with us 
we di^ld certainly have had a sketch | 
of Bob Reid gravely sharpening his two 
points, mtting down on them, and 
saddeniy rising. 

Bitsiness done . — CTosure resolutions 
carried by insijority of 55. 

Friday . — After a week’s fitful fever 
Prince Arthur, it is to be hoped, sleeps 
well. It is understood that in holiday 
time he is a pretty good practitioner in 
the morning hoiira. He carries with 
him into brief retirement recollection of 
the triumph of at least one brilliant 
speech. It was delivered in debate on 
motion for application of closure to 
Licensing Bill. It had the supreme 
merit of being absolutely unprepared. 
Closely following John Morlet it was 
purely a debating speech. How habile, 
how exquisitely plirased, with what 
fiaslies of gay himiour underlying a 
mood in which he was evidently deeply 
moved I 


It is a familiar matter that Members 
licit )W the Gangway opposite, and some 
above it, should gird at the Premier 
with more tluiii suggestion that during 
his absences from the Treasury Bench 
he is amusing himself, or at least idling. 
It is a suspicion that moves Members to 
eiiriously profound, anger. Felt more 
acutely by those who were not them- 
selves ] present at the moment to observe 
the Premier’s defalcation. 

I’lie ideii of another man’s untimely 
amusement at epochs o£ grave public 
eijncern has always been distasteful. 
Probably no man, however resourceful 
and painstaking, has exceeded the 
fieiidislx atrcxities of Nero. The one 
iniquity which to the Mtm in the vStreet 
overshadows his morose iniquities is the 
legend that he fiddled whilst Eome was 
burning. 

The imaginative mind below the 
Gangway, observing Prince Arthur’s 
place empty whilst Mr. Caldwell is 
discussing the question of Musical 
Copyrights, or Mr. Whittaker storming 
round clauses of Licensing Bill, pictures 
him tuning liis lyre in his private room, 
and is wrathful accordingly. 

This all very well from some quar- 
ters. But when a statesman of John 
Morlet’s position and constitutional 
moderation of speech publicly repeats 
the cl^arge it calls for reply. 

Thia Prince Arthur made. It is 
worth reading in the verbatim reports. 
But the most skilful stenography cannot 
reproduce the humbled manner, the 
adroit hesitation with which he assured 
the House that if not present on the 
Bench he was engaged in matters of 
public interest, “which, if not of more 
importance” — this with a winning smile 
at gentlemen below the Gangway oppo- 
site — “at all events involve much greater 
personal labour and exertion. 

“I can only say,” he added, “ that in 
the course of a somewhat laborious 
official career, the moments of greatest 
repose I enjoy are the moments I spend 
on this bench. It may not be agreeable 
to listen to a series of tirades directed 
either against myself or against the 
policy of the Government. But,” here 
a moment of hesitation, the crowded 
House straining attention to catch the 
next -words, “ it is not fatiguing.” 

With assumption of another manner, 
with change of a word or two here or 
there, tliis reply might have conveyed a 
sense of insolent indifference to petty 
darts of political foemen. Such a tone 
would have been unparliamentary, such 
an attitude injudicious on part of 
Leader of House of Commons. All the 
same the polished phrases, their delivery 
accompamed by most urbane manner, 
uncomfortably conveyed to whom it 
might concern a subtle sense of that 
mental attitude on the part of the 


I smiling gentleman standing by the 
j Table. 

I Business done . — Irish Members ask 
leave to withdraw the flattering remarks 
they once passed on the Land Act of 1903. 

HOO-HOOLIGANISM. 

[“ The end of the sentence was lost in Minis- 
terial cries of indication, to which the Opposi- 
tion resi)onded vigorously, some of the Irish 
shouting ‘ Hoo, hoo ! * 

“ The Speaker — That cry is not Parlia- 
mentary .” — Morning Poatj July 5 ] 

! Oh loud interrupter, ambitious of fame 
And eager for newspaper mention, 
Foj-get not to study the rules of the game, 
Which merit your careful attention ; 
LiteiTupting is really an art, you -will 

And therefore, whatever you do, 

I Refrain, I entreat, from relieving yonr 
mind 

By resonant cries of “ Hoo-hoo ! ” 

There are phrases in plenty to use in its 
stead, — 

Expressions which, possibly weaker, 
At least will not bring on your innocent 
head 

The dignified -wrath of the Speaker ; 

“ Rot “ Question Shut up ! ” may 
be frequent^ tried, 

They incur no official taboo, 

Or, loud and continuous shouts of 
“Divide!” 

But never, oh never, “ Hoo-hoo ! ” 

When they prate about licensing benches 
and boards. 

It’s really a virtuous labour 
To talk of the crops, or the scoring at 
Lord’s 

(At the top of your voice) witli a 
neighbour ; 

There are adequate methods, like 
“ Bosh ! ” or “ Pooh-bah 1 ” 

For making a hullabaloo : 

An angry “Oh, Oh,” a derisive “Ha, 
^ Ha!” 

Will serve you as well as “ Hoo-hoo ! ” 

You may act in the House — in the “best 
of all dubs”— 

When anxious to show disapproval. 

In a way which, adopted in common- 
place pubs.. 

Would promptly secure your removal ; 
Indeed, you may raise your tumultuous 
din 

Till all (in a figure) is blue, 

Avoiding the one unforgivable sin, 

By never exclaiming “ Hoo-hoo ! ” 


Last week a pigeon suddenly made its 
appearance at the House of Commons, 
and, to the surprise of many, made itself 
at home there. It is said to be an 
imitation dove-of-peace syndicated by the 
I Liberal leaders. 
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outrage on the prised in simikr circumstances to l,e 

hSdTtrw?s^“i^! *' ““ '"■ 

ment knows, that he is powerless. 

T -o • T 1 1 TT division hell rang, the It is not a fact that the Government 

In Rushan Roland some drunken Unionist member for Ca^ibridge was will resign. Mr. Bvlfouu has got his 
sotnias of Cossacks were encouraged to Imvmg a hath. We consider the sneer guillotine, and intends to cut, but not 

enter a prison and attack defenceless that no Radical M.P. has ever been sur- to cut and run 

politicalprisoners, , uj 


gouging out the 
eyes of some. As 
the Svet, of St. 
Petersburg, says, 
“When it comes 
to barbarity, we 
are helpless before 
the Japanese. We 
are Christians.” 

Piet Cbonje, the 
ex-Boer command- 
ant, has been 
man-ied, and we 
understand that 
the second Mrs. 
Cronje objects to 
her hnshand being 
described as the 
hero of a hundred 
engagements. 

Those who 
scoffed at the 
Entente with 
France and de- 
clared that it was 
not durable, must 
now admit an 
error of judg- 
ment, Three 
hundred British 
workmen have 
visited Paris, and 
the Entente still 
exists. 

The Indepen- 
dence celebrations 
in America were 
a,, great success 
this year. But 
the roll of killed 
and injured — 
roughly 1400 — is 
considered small . 
fpx so free a 
country. 

Mr. Asquith 
stigmatised Mr. 
Balfour’s Closure 
^ proposals, which 
were received by 
his party with 
cries and yells of 
“Gag!”“Mu 2 izle!” 
“Tyranny! ” 
“Hanky-panky 1 ” 
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SUCH 18 FAME! 

DucheBS (uitli every to encourage eoTweraatiorif to gentleman just introduced). “Your 
NAME IS 'V’EBT PAMILIAB TO ME INDEED FOR THE LAST TEN TEARS ’* 

Minor Poet (fiattered). “Indeed, Duchess! And may I ask what it was that first 

ATTRACTED YOU?” 

Duchess. “ Well, I was staying with Lady Waldershaw, and she had a most indifferent 

COOK, AND WHENEVER WE FOUND FAULT WITH ANT DISH SHE ALWAYS QUOTED YOU, AND SAID THAT 
YOU LIKED IT SO UUCH! ” 


“In my opi- 
' nion,” says Sir 
I Edward "^Grey, 

, “ it is best for us 
I to depart from 
I our policy of 
j ‘ splendid isola- 
I tion.’ ” This is 
I taken to fore- 
1 shadow an in- 
. crease in the 
! number of Liberal 
I leaders, 
i 

An anonymous 
gift of £1000 has 
been sent to the 
Additional Cu- 
rates’ Society. 
We understand it 
comes from two 
* young ladies who 
reside in an Adam- 
I less Eden. 

j 

1 It is now pro- 
posed that there 
should be a tax 
on cats. This 
seems a natural 
corollary to the ! 
proposed tax on | 
bachelors. j 

ThenewForage 
Cap has made its 
1 appearance. The 
I previous pattern, 

1 it will be re- 
|membered, neces- 
isitated a change 
in the headgear of 
the Westminster 
road cleaners. 
Now, we hear, the 
London shoe- 
blacks are run- 
ning the risk of 
proceedings for 
bringing his Ma- 
jesty’s uniform in- 
to contempt. 

The Daily Mail 
last week pub- 
lished an article 
entitled, “T/ie 
Times — Poor 
people who buy it 
every day.” We 
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fail to see that they are more deserving J think men axe alivays thinking about “ You Ve no sympathy with anybody, 
of pity than the readers of the halfpenny - women.” I think he has a very interesting face.” 

presB^ I ** What,” she asked, “ do you think “ It ’s swollen on one side as if he ’d 

he is thinking about ? ” been fighting. He has a hang-dog look 

A restawraut waitress declared at the j “ I would bet anything, from the look and his hair wants cutting. I don’t see 

Shoreflitch County Court that her em-iof his face, that he’s just heard of the much to admire in him.” 

plover gave her* notice because she | reconstruction of the Bunkum Mine, and “ I think she has treated him very 

refusal, as she said, to “mash” the , is wishing to goodness he hadn’t been badly.” 

customers. The Judge declined to ! such a fool, and a great deal more, as to “ The more fool he not to keep his 
believe her, but it is not improbable | follow that absolutely safe tip and take money in Consols.” 
that she was speaking the truth. We , five hundred shares in such a rotten At this moment the object of our 
know a case of a cook being dismissed ! swindle.” whispered remarks got up and walked 

because she refused to mash the jMDtatoes. [ “Just like you men,” she said scorn- slowly away. The breeze seemed cooler, 

fully, “ always thinking everyone is the sun was overclouded, and one leg of 

In a consignment of Jamaica bananas absorbed in money. That wouldn’t my chair began to sink into the grass, 
unpacked last week at Bradford a lively make him so miserable. He only has to “Let ’s be off,” said Phyllis, pulling 
little opossum was found, and careful take a cab to the Stock Exchange and round her shoulders that flufiy sort of 


folk are now opening their fruit before sell his shares.” thing which is always slipping down. 

eating it. “Of course,” I assented, “at three- As we got out of the Park into the 

halfpence each.” streets at Knightshridge we saw the 

An^ American Judge has held that “I don’t know anything,” said she, melancholy stranger before us. He 
insanity is not a ground for divorce. “ about the price of shares. I know you looked at his watch, and at a house, and 
He will be supported by a great buy them one day and sell them another, hesitated. “Her home,” whispered 


weight of opinion among those 
who contend that marriage is 
originally impossible without | 
insanity in at least one of the i 
parties. 

LOVE OR MONEY? 

The other afternoon 1 was 
having tea with Pasinis in 
Kensington Gardens, where 
there ia the nearest approach 
to an open-air cafe to be found 
in our sedate and lugubrious 
country. We have nothing 
between the two extremes of 
the tea-sbop and the gin- 
palace. But in that sylvan 
resort in the middle of Lon- 






Marker, “Rest, Sm?” 

The Giraffe, “No, thanks. I think I can beach it.” 


“Her home,” whispered 
Phyllis. Then, seeming to 
screw up his courage, he rang 
the bell and went in. As we 
passed the door we read on a 
brass plate, 

“ Mr. Wbench, Surgeon 
Dentist.” 


y A RIPLEY ROAD HARTYR. 

[It is understood that those who 
**■ formerly enjoyed the rural calm of 

g - the country highway are now re- 

I turning to the streets of the metrO- 
polis in search of pure air and 
I quiet surroundings.] 

I I NEVER have clung to a motor 
car, 

Or crouched on amotor hike. 
X,” Wony and scurry, dank and 

jar 

I cordially dislike. 

I do not care for grimy hair, 


don, if the July weather is-* — — — -J jar 

not wet, or stormy, or cold, or fog^, and make a lot of money. It ’s quite I cordially dislike, 
one can spend a very pleasant hour with easy.” I do not care for grimy hair, 

a pretty and charming guest. And “Nothing easier. I must really tiy it.” For engines that explode, 

Psnxis is all that. “ Veiy well, then,” she continued, But of one and all I’ve the put and 

As I smoked my cigarette in idle con- triumphantly, “ that settles it. It can’t call, 
tentmeaat-— for the arm-chair was quite be money. He is thinking of her.” For I live on the Eipley Eoad. 

ooBoJoirtable, there was just enough It ia foolish to contradict Phyllis, Astj ij-v xv x^x 
breeze and sunshine, and as a decorative I lighted another cigarette, the depressed ^ drank tne country breeze at nrst, 
feature of the landscape it woold he stranger looked at his watch, and, rest- -n 

hard to find the equal of Phyllis— I ing his dbow on the table and his cheek iiow i am cursed with a constant 

r seived a mournful man sitting near, on his hand, took a letter from his pocket mi 

that radiant scene his despondent and glanced at it. t J-bat parches and consumes. ^ 

face, his twitching mouth, his morose “Her letter,” said Phyllis. ^ choked and, hit with smoke and 

feown annoyed me. Why should the “I’m not so sure. It may be a call.” -wn. ^ i i 

wretched fedlow appear so miserable, so “A what ? ” she asked. ,, I venture from my abode, 

Hack and ugly— like a steamer on a “A call. Something you have to pay.” I^®^ are maimed and my eyes in- 
Veaaetian lagoon, or a thundercb “Of course you have to pay calls. t- h^ed, ^ ^ ^ 

^ But why should that make him so For I live on the EipIey Eoad. 

“H® loc^” said PHYir^is, when she miserable? He need only leave a card, I pass my days in a yellow fog, 
ato iK^oed him, “as if he was thinking if he chooses the time the people are My nights in a dreadful dr^, 

„ T t* j • 1 • XI 1 ^ I’j^^certain he is dis- Haunted by handlebar, clutch and cog. 

No, I relied m a low voice, though appomted m love. I ieel really sorry And eyes that goggle and gleam. ' 
^ was too far off to h^r, “ I venture for the poor man. He looks quite ill. I am not robust, but I dine on dust, 
to With you. If she had been I ’m sure it ’s not money. He doesn’t Gratuitously bestowed, 

TO unkmd as to make him look like look that sort of man.” And for twopence I ’ll sell my house in 

t^t, hB would have given up thinking “ Indeed ! What does the sort of man the d^ 

about her long ago. Women always look like who enjoys losing money?” By the side of the Eipley Eoad. 
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OPERATIC NOTES. [ j i 

In consequence of the gracious patron- / /» / i / 

age bestowed by their Majesties, the / A L j 

I Prince and Princess of Wales and the ff B jk 

! “Upper Sulkies” generally, on the per- /1 7 

formance given at His 3fejesty s own *" ^ . •'I 

theaj^ter by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and ^ * S2|l 

aristocratic talent appearing in chann- i 

ing tableaxcs for the benefit of the ^ / 

British Ophthalmic Hospital in Jem- 
Salem, to the great delight of the 

charitable sightseers in London, the ‘ ' 

first representation of Massc^'Et’s opera / " 

Sal&mey which had been announced for ^ t S ’ xilsff/^n-^ ' " ■' '' 

Tuesday^night, was, by desire, deferred j A ■ — m m ■; 

until Wednesday, on which occasion ^ 

our music-loving Monarch, Patron of all '< mm£ ' 

the Arts, honoured the 'premiere with 

his presence. Much was expected from 

such a^ first night, whereat of the two 

Operatic and Artistic Recorders, namely, 

Professor Pen and Professor Pencil, on Salome Cahe. “Kindly jjick up tliis dagger, as I want to put an end to m^’self and the Opera.” 
Mr, Puneli's staff, only the latter was able to be present, and that there is a fine musical and dramatic scene to which 
the former being temporarily represented by a “Faithful Madame Kirkby Lunn, as Hesatoatfe (being rather a venomous 
Ariel” in whom Professor Pen has the most implicit con- person, * She 's-a-toad ’ would be more appropriate) and 
fidence. His own personal views the Professor himself Monart if , — no, I should say correctly Moriame, — Boid^Bthlope, 
hopes to be able to record on the second representa- played by M. Renatjd, did full justice.” The ballets — trap 
tion of Salome, whose name, when he is on more familiar de ballets — ^throughout the opei-a somewhat recall iose in 
terms with the lady, he will abbreviate (all new pieces, Aida. My Dainty ^ 

dramatic or operatic, require shortening in order to avoid Ariel says,* “ Calve, 

more cutting reroarks) to the monosyllabic Sal. always beautiful in ' iT \ 

On this occasion the Professor is informed that on faisait voice and move- 
Salle comblee, Isatoally. The name of Massinet for music ment, never has any 
and C^VE for dramatic opera being a combination of unusual real opportunities 
attraction, no wonder that, as my “ tricksy sprite ” reports, in this opera.” In 

the house was crammed. From the same trustworthy source the Second Act M. mn Ny \ 

I learn that ‘‘ the First xVct overflows with beautiful melody, Planpon, the 0^1- Mmmm 


■Ovnl*'7 







until the second re- 

presentation on the Our old friend Cams and Balbus in ono'^ 
16th, after which, Gilibert 

at no very great distance of time, will come “ the closure ” of 
the Opera season^^ 


Oeitios .and Poffbrs. 

An Entr’acte. First Night of SalomA 


JSiSop on Tour* 

A YOUNG Swain was sitting in the Stalls with a Damsel 
who deemed him to be a Dramatic and indeed every other 
kind of Critic. “Did you note,” said he, “the Face of the 
merdy ornamental Lady at the Back of the Stage when 
Shyloek began to sharpen his Knife? Did you catch her 
beautifully feigned glance of horror as she turned for Protec- 
tion to’ the equally ornamental Grentleman her companion ? 
It is such apparent Trifles that make for Perfection in Art, 

and Perfection, as Mighabiangelo remarked ” “How 

clever you are, Eustace,” murmured the Damsel, “ and how 
observant ! ’ * But what the merely ornamental Lady at theBack 
of the Stage was really saying to the equally ornamental 
gentleman her companion was, “ Johnnie, for goodness’ sake 
lend me a safety-pin ! ” Moral , — ^Never judge by appearances* 
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tlie Sherloch Holmes romances, nor, except when, occasionally 
OUR BOOKING“OFFICc. ^ ‘^the Lte Detective ” is inclined to tell ns “how it ’s done,” 

appropriately Jlr, Swim’RyE, presenting through does any one of them rise much above the level of slightly- 
CelitI'o and Wisi>i> s publishing house tlie first collected developed police-reports. Perhaps the comparison between 
edititjn <♦£ his poems, dedicates them to “my best und_ dearest the fictions invented by the arch-romancer Sir Coiaxs Doyle, 
friend, TriBUxmK Vatts-Duxton.” Since the and the facts as told by the prosaic John Sweeney, is only 
fL time of IUvid and Jonathan there liave been another illustration of the truth conveyed in Master ^sop’s 
few friendships so intimate and so lielpful as old fable of the triumph of ait over nature, as instanced in 
that long existing between the prose imter the imitated squeak of the pig and the genuine article. 

[ and the poet. The dedicatory epistle adds 

interest ^ The Magazine so ably conducted by Mr, M. H. Spiel- 

Setal takes J in/his kborato^v come to an end to the Baron’s great regret It 

shows us how the ^eU .ras worked. Many of W l^ve a future before it in some other foim when in these 

the pnnciml poem^ di^uj«l, t^r to™ of coi^oshton rSf woSs of LTzA PokiuO S 

i?"e^;“|xit “ah:? -t^^r and^less Art.” 

he writes, ‘-little to recunt and nothing^^^^ ..q.. ^ 

sideration of them all. hothing I w sh to rancel, to^r or ^ ^ 

to unsay in any page 1 have ever kid l^fore w r^den (John Loot) 4 should have had a fine 

But the present generation forgrt or do OTt W of, he ^ the story would have rested upon a basis of 

tKissessiott, which mv Baromte chieny delights m as worthily -u • * j j -i? iV 

presenting the work of the singer who in loftier strain, more . ?’ 

intimate, more musical than otSers, has sung “ the revek and W w 1, T 

♦1.P tpmrs in<l the irlnriea of the sea ” assault and battery, galknt rescues, or attempts at assassina- 

® " tion, and such-like stock-in-trade material of the melodrama- 

Let mv gentlest readers get hold of Tlie Diamonds, by tist, are fairly w^ Md; hut the narrative portion is wordy 

J. S. Fletcheh (Digby, Long & Co.). These are real sparklers scheme inartistic^ 

in the way of crime, and the ingenuity of the plot is as ^ , , „ . ^ , 

remarkabk as is the lightness of the author’s descriptive To-Morrow? is a queOT ^rt of hrok, c^erly wmtten, but 
narration of the most thrilling deeds. Never within the ^“ecessardy spun out, by V^ma C^ss (Wal^r Soora 
Baron’s reconeetion have harrors been so cheerfully treated; “ a«l“^ted with the audioresss prewus 

nor, on the other baud, could the moral that Jwtiii '* ® f Ixmhard, 

“HI deeds wfll rise ^ ^ beforehand what to expect from 

Ttongh dl the world o’erwhelT^from ^ ^es.” ?® W®®- 

be more powerfully enforera. In the wurse of this story the attentive reader, than expressed by the authoress. It 
there are five murders, and not two of th^ ahke ; three represents the start in life, and in love, of a vouth of excen- 
deatfas, of vane(h and one ^cide. Ike i«^er may tional literaiy talent, whose self-worship, senraonsness. and 
supfuflofht^, and yet sleep the deep of the just. So utter lack of nobility of mind hUnd him to his own ^rs 
pfcasmtly is this do» adimm^red that it can be without and cause him— where the love of a frail erotic supersensuous 
acrupk recommended by the Faculty which the Baron has girl-artist, which he has won, 
the honour of lepresmting. is concerned — ^to mistake duty THE 

3%e Countess of Mountenoy (John Loot), by Mrs. Stahnabd, are represented as a couple of 

oIms John Sibaote Woter, piefemng to have her literary mortak who have neitkw the 

merits xecomsed as the author of BooOe’s phiksophy of paganism to sus- 

is a cJevwly-written story, working out tain them, nor Christian Mth 

a decidedly onginal plot, to a certmn sense It to direct and console them to 

18 a fema mthout a vilkm, for the h^ine their miserably wasted lives, 

hersdf supphes the deficiency, and yet will she The weirdly-imagined story is to 

fe, “quitted by a jury of smsible ^trom. a certaiu extent powerful hut it 

What must be t^ed, eonvmtiona%, the is decidedly not pleasant, and its 

^ itooBw^ ties still tighter the co^ -mto perusal might wdl he deferred 

which the heroine has boimd herself, and in till— ro-Tworroti?. 
this tight place the anthoiess, most artistically, leaves her. * — 

Jif Scotland Yard, “ being the experiences during twenty- Scientists are still puzzled to know how it is that, in 
seven years* service of John Sweeney, kte Detective-Iaspector a basket of strawberries, in direct contravention of a weU- 
Criminal Investigation Department, New Scotland Yard,” known law of nature, the heaviest specimens dways rise to 
edited by Francis Richards (Grant Richards), is a decidedly the top. 
attractive title for all who affectionate tales of crime and 

mystery, and, reckoning himself of this number, the Baron was It is rumoured that on one of the hot days last week 
considerably disappointed with these very plain tales from some stripped tobacco was seen to he having a nice cool 
the policencourts, which are not within measurable distance of time. 


BARON 
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the art of popularity. 

[With aeknowledgments to “ Home GhaV) 

A GOLDEN rule for tlie achievement of 
social success is to be 

Fobthcoming but not Fulsome. 

Don’t be careless or indifferent about 
meeting people half or even two-thirds 
of the way. But to overdo affability is 
a fatal error. Thus, to take a practical 
instance, it is quite right to offer a 
fellow passenger a newspaper, or, on 
rare occasions, a sandwich. But to 
volunteer to pay the excess fare of a 
total stranger, should he be travelling 
in a class superior to his fare — ^that is 
going “ beyond the beyonds.” 

Above all things cultivate a good 
memory for faces and names. To do so 
is an act of loyalty, as well as good 
policy, for is not the faculty of remem- 
bering faces a peculiarly royal gift? 
Yet kings remember, not by divine 
right, but as the result of careful train- 
ing. When the German Emperoe was 
in petticoats he was sternly punished if 
he could not remember the face of every 
Pomeranian grenadier at Potsdam. 
There is a tou^ng anecdote of 

Queen Elizabeth 

in her old age encountering one of her 
courtiers and saying, more in sorrow 
than in anger, “ I remember your name, 
but I can’t put a face to it.” 

If one were asked to define the highest 
form of popularity, perhaps the best 
answer would be that it was the art of 

Diffusing Sunshinb. 

To attain this laudable result, health- 
fulness is an indispensable adjunct. 
No valetudinarian was ever widely ' 
popular. Nowadays, however, thanks 
to the multiplicity of infallible hygienic 
systems, no one has any excuse for not 
being perfectly robust. But exceptional 
cases do sometimes occur, and if you 
should be unable to acquire the boon of 
health remember that it is always pos- 
sible to counterfeit its manifestations. 

A touch of rouge, a pair of elevators, ^ 
I artificial calves — ^if knickerbockers are 
worn — these are only a few of the _ 
obvious devices by which a resolute and ^ 
high-minded nature is able to rise ^ 
superior to circumstances. Remember, 
again, that a ^ 

Nice Bright Voice p 

is one of the surest passports to favour. ^ 
Many a good man, and many a true- I 
hearted woman, has been terribly handi- a 
capped in the race of life by a husky, t 
gruff or squeaky voice. No doubt some o 
persons are unduly favoured by nature a 
in this respect. But though we cannot a 
all be Chrysostoms, patience and prao- a 
tice will work wonders with tlie most p 
intractable set of vocal chords. In this v 


m 
















ART AND NATURE. 

(Overheard during the Private Theatrieala ) 

She, “How WELL YouB Wife flats Lady Gbbajudine, Mb. Jones. I think the way she 

PUTS ON THAT AWFUL AFFECTED TONE IS JUST SPLENDID. HoW DOES SHE MANAGE IT?’* 

Mr. Jones (with emharrassjnent). “Eb— she doesn’t. That’s HER natural voice.” 

context it is right to emphasise the thing is the sign of the' zany. Be 
value of a cheerful by all means, but do not 

Musiciii Laugh, emulate the hyaena. To conclude this 

which at all times and in all ages has portion of our discours'e, if you cannot 
proved a wondrous means of enlisting laugli with elegance, it is always possible 
good will. This, too, can be acquired to fall back on a winning smile. 

by diligent practice. At any rate, it is ■ - ■ ■ — 

always possible to modify or suppress Mr. J. F. Marsh, who recently made 
the vulgar chuckle, the unseemly guffaw 172 not out for Cambridge against 
or ilie square-mouthed laugh which Oxford, has been appointed to a master- 
are so distressing to persons of refined ship at Eossall School; but the Rev. 
and sensitive tympanums. But though F. n. Gillingham, of Essex, who com- 
a musical laugh is a delightful accom- piled 201 against Middlesex, is still 
plishment it needs to he indulged in waiting for a vacancy on the Episcopal 
with moderation. To laugh at every- Bench. 
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THE PERILS OF PARTISAN HUMOUR. 

T!je mctliolvi nf Mr A. Urwiitn, emissary o£ the Eighty Ciuh, ami 
of the E!et*tor, in which he some popular liymns 

for puJitical ends, Imve b?en rebukeri in certain Liberal quartears] 

li \!si: ns t!io luMi oa^es wliicli allure 
'Llie UumpVd camel coursing tlirougli Sahara, 

S*»!uetinips Jeh^'tive as a water-cure 
Owing to hitters, like the stuff at Mara^ ; — 

R'uv as tlic few, amr»ug the many called, 
riiiKcn to -pet»d the sacred Bacchic orgies*^ — 

< » ye ill Humour's priesthood robed and stalled, 
bur WiLFiim Lvw.'SOks and our D. Li/>yivGeorgi5.^ ! — 

ihsw have the wells of laughter been defiled 

Fnnn which you drew tlie crystal potion cupward ! 

How must your cheeks have flamed when Chertsey smiled 
Over the errant Muse of Mr. Upward ! 

For lie ignored the elemental rule 
(Since manners count in even this profession) 

That whoso means to play the chartered fool 
Must wear his motley with a nice discretion, 

Nor take that facile pathway towards the pit 

'riiat tempts the prentice while his tastes are eallow, 

And outrage by a cheap and obvious wit 
The themes tliat old associations hallow. 

'T\vas bad to break this first of Humour’s laws ; 

But there was worse offence and yet more weighty I 
In that Ins ribald license wrecked the Cause i 

Of those who sent him out — the noble Eighty ! 

t.hi them, I feel, the luck was very hard 

Who pinned their hopes, all new and freshly spangled, 
On that rare thing, a comic Liberal bard, — 

And lo ! the jester’s bells were badly jangled. 

But here a lesson we might lay to heart. 

We other mountebanks with various missions, 

Will) turn a decent self-respecting Art 
Into the hireling hack of politicians. 

She would be mistress, privileged to look 
Round comers like an independent critic ; 

We bound her vision by our party’s book, 

Exacting service purely parasitic. 

Spoiled of her right to “ free, arouse, dilate ” 

Through laughter tempered by a wide buinanity, 

She drops abruptly from her high estate 
Into the muddy fen of mere profanity. 

So you, good Sirs, whose wit is still urbane 
But yet eschews the channs of deviation. 

Who, having Joe and Arthlti on the brain, 

Conceive no other source of cachinnation, — 

Remember Chertsey, and the Cause undone ! 

Tempt not your virtuous Art a touch too sorely ; 

But let her try and find a little fun, 

Just for a change, in BAXhTEaiMAN or Mobley ! 0. S. 

* noWof rei vofieiiKWpSpoL^ BdMXoi U rt irarpo£. 


Fbom the Midland Counties Tribune : — 

The Japs wll not permit any news to come tkrougii, and it is 
proljible that Port ArtW will have fallen before the intelligence 
reaches this country.” ® 

Mr. Punefi doubts it. He has far too high an opinion of 
tlic enterprise of modem journalism. What about Pekin ? 


BRIDGE PROBLEMS. 

Solidwn of Prohlem No. 591. — ^A.’s hand consists of the 
^ j seven top spades in sequence, four hearts to the knave, the 
1 three of clubs and the two of diamonds. “No Trumps ” is 
I d^lared on A.’s right, and he tlius has the opening lead. 

I \yhat card should he play ? Score, one game all, and 
eighteen all. 

A plebiscite of our competitors selects the ace of spades as 
• the correct card, and, though the hand is not an easy one to 
;■ pLay correctly, we are inclined to agree. It is worth noticing 
that as A. holds the seven top cards of the suit, the nine 
would really be as effective a lead as the ace. Some of our 
solvers have missed this deliaite point. “ Nothing Venture ” 
thinks A. might have ventured to double the declaration, 
but it must be remembered that a score of twelve will give 
[ A. and B. the rubber, and students should always remember 
to play to the score. “ Bird in the Bush” suggests, incor- 
r^tly, we think, the lead of a small heart. On the supposi- 
tion, he continues, that A.’s partner has ace, king, queen, 
and another heart, the knave will form an invaluable card 
of re-entry. 

Bridge Piriblem No. 592. — A. and B. are partners against 
0. and D. A. deals ; bis hand is — Diamonds, A K J 9 8 5. 
Hearts, J 8. Spades, 7 3. Clubs, Q 6 2. VThile meditating 
he observes his partner sorting his cards with obvious signs 
of delight and impatience. Should A. make diamonds or 
pass the declaration ? Score, one game and twenty-four-love 
in the dealer’s favour. Give reasons for your answer. 

Answers to CoEREsroNDENTS. 

ENQUiRip. — ^Your action in taking your partner’s king with 
voiur ace, in the hope of unblocking, although, as you admit, 
it unfortunately allowed your adversaries to score five tricks 
in the suit, was well conceived. Your partner’s method of 
welcoming this coup, by throwing a soda-water syphon at 
your head, seems to us to have shown an unfair tendency to 
judge actions solely by their results. It was unlucky that 
you were too stunned to explain your motives clearly. 

Puzzled. — Upon no account, when the declaration is left 
to you, should you declare “No Trumps” on the ground 
that you have no suit good enough to make trumps. Without 
in any way justifying the language used by your partner, 
we can understand that it would not alleviate his chagrin to 
hear your excuse that you fancied four knaves counted four- 
teen above the line. We should not advise you to play 
shilling points with strangers. 

Enthusiast.— With only one trump and no court cards, 
you had clearly a very doubtful chance of establishing your 
seven clubs to the ten, though, as you say, it would have 
been a very useful suit to bring in. We sympathise with 
you more than your pai-tner appears to have done, but these 
freaks of fortune give one of the chief charms to the game. 

Anxious Parent. ^Your daughter should obviously have 
returned Mr. Goldstock’s lead. Whether, with five pounds 
(Spending on the rubber, he was justified in breaking off 
me engagement on the spot, is a point we prefer to leave to 
a jury to decide. We cannot at the moment recollect if there 
IS any test case. 

Chicane— You were too light to make “No Trumps” on 
an exposed h^d. The fact that your partner, before leaving 
it to you, hesitated for three minutes, and asked twice what 
the score was, see^ to have misled you. It was doubly 
unfortunate that his indecision should have been due to an 
uncertainty whether his own hand was sufficiently bad to 
justify a protective spade declaration. Yes: Grand Slam 
counts forty, whatever the trump is. 
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WAYS TO WEALTH. 

[“ There is something undeniably attractive 
about a book which purports to reveal ‘One 
Hundred and One Easy Ways of Making Money 
in Spare Hours/ We all of us have some 
spare hours, we all of us could do with more 
nmney, we are most of us capable of compass- 
ing the ea^.” — Wes^minxAer Gazette!} 

“ At last,” thonglit I, “ the road is plain 
Which I have sought so long in vain. 

No more penniions thrift, no more 
The counting of my niggard store 
With anxious frown, no sordid care 
To save a sixpence here and there 
On filling vegetarian fare. 

Riches are now for me. Behold 
A hundred ways to wealth untold ! ” 

I seized the book with trembling hand, 
And eagerly the pages scanned. 

Way One : the poodle-dipping trade 
Is one where money may be made. 

You ask whatever sums you please, 

And ladies give you lordly fees 


If you have skill to comb and wave, 

And give their pets an easy shave. 

(The writer adds that any noodle 
Can soon be taught to clip a poodle.) 
Thus are your fortunes swiftly mended. 
Nor is your dignity offended. 

Way Two suggests a cure for those 
Who find the rent a source of woes. 

Why see your hard-earned savings spent 
I To pay a gr^dy landlord’s rent, 

1 And swdl his unearned increment ? 
Why stint and starve and pinch and 
screw ? 

Why not let him provide for you 9 
“ Caretake” his empty fiats, and he 
Not only lets you live rent-free, 

But adds a modest weekly fee. 

Way Three will help you supplement 
Still further what you save from rent. 
Pigs are ddightful pets, and may 
By any fool be made to pay. 

They thrive and fatten anywhere 
On simple inexpensive film. 


Finding an appetising meal 
In tea-leaves and potato ped — 

What otherwise were wash is taken, 
And turned to marketable bacon. 

The thoughtful writer also mentions 
A few desiiuble inventions. 

In simple things which none supply, 
Yet all demand, great fortunes lie — 

A linen cuff that will not fray, 

A stud that never rolls away, 

A hat-pin that defies the wind, 

A head to which it can be pinned, 

A foldable perambulator, 

A cooler clime for the equator, 

A low-flash oil that won’t explode, 

A skirt that ’s always ^ la mode, 

A cure for children when they blubber, 
A substitute for india-rubber, 

A lighter that will light a fire, 

A s^-inflating cycle tire — 

When next you have a leisure’ hour, 
Make use of your inventive power. 

And -lo ! before you are aware. 

You ’ll find yourself a millionaire. 
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THE CITAXTREY BEQUEST 
LXVESTIGATION. 

. A Piirehj Itwujlntinf HepoH.) 

An extruoKliiuiry sitting ol tlie Com- 
mittee o! Peers elected to inquire into 
tlie administration of the Chantrey 
Bequest was held on Friday last in the 
Peactjck RiK>m now being exliibited in 
Bond Street. 

I^rd WiNcew-iR and Newti^n was in the 
eliair, and among those present were the 
Earl of CitEWE, the Earl of Lytton, and 
Lord Ribblesdale accompanied by 
several buekbounds. In an ante-room 
were asji«?mbled a number of witnesses. 

The prwe<ling‘3 began with a dis 
cussion in' v^'hat constitutes a good 
picture. There are pictures, said the 
Chainuan in his opening remarks, and 
pictures. {Hear,hear.i Borne are large, 
some are small. Some are painted by 
hand- — {Laud apjdause) — others hy 
machinery'. {Shanie. l The pictures 
which concerned the noble Lords present 
were painted liy hand. (Great etithu- 
eiasm.) Peers had rarely been painters 
themselves, but tbe^" liad alwa 3 "s b^n 
foremost among coUeciors. Hence their 
fitness lor the present investigation. 
Such was his own well-known interest 
in art that a ‘‘'screever'* had taken up 
his station on the pavement opposite his 
(the speaker’s) house, and had niaintained 
himself there for years. {Cheers and 
Hear, hear,) 

But, to come to the question, What is 
a good picture? On that point opinions 
differed. Some persons considered the 
Fighting Temeraire ” by Turner, in the 
National Gallery, a good picture— 
Ruskin among others — ^but an American 
critic had likened it to a sandy cat in a 
bath of tomato salad. Who should 
decide when doctors disagreed ? (Cheers,) 
The Ear! of “Lytion remarked that it 
was patent to the merest tyro that the 
administrators of the Chantrey Bequest 
had no notion of what was good art and 
what bad. He wept when he thought 
of the pigs that had lost their lives to 
afford the bristles for the brushes of 
such incompetent craftsmen. 

The Chaminm pointed out that a pig 
need not be killed in order to supply 
Mstles. It can l)e shaved. I 

The noble Lord, in accepting the cor- ^ 
rection, remarked that liis tearafell none 
the less. Als) for the camels whose 
hair was similarly sacrificed and 
abrnsed. 

IV Earl of Crewe concurred. He 
said that he would be ashamed to liave 
wen Ids house painted by some of the 
Ciiantrey Bequest artists. 

Lord Ribm.esi)\lr, rising to a point of 
order, said that tliey were departing 
from tlie question, What is a good pic- 
bis part he thought that a 
full-length portrait of a good sportsman, | 


if recognisably painted, was a good 
picture. He liad suck a one in liis 
mind. {Cheers from the huchliounds,) 
The Chairman suggested that they 
should decide upon a picture which all 
of them knew, and should canvass — 
{Cries of Order! Order!) — its merits. 
Let them take, for example, “ The SouVs 
Aicakeuimj!' Was that a good picture? 
{Ptxilonged sensation.) 

After a long puU at a pocket flask of 
old copal varnish, the Earl of Lytton 
proposed that the witnesses should be 
examined. 

The Beadle of Burlington Arcade, who 
was the first witness to be called, said 
that it was impossible to live as near the 
jRoyal Academy as he did without know- 
ing a good deal about art. There were 
good pictures there, in good frames too. 
Sir Edw.vrd Poynter often gave him a 
nod as he went by— a real gentleman 
and no mistake, and a judge of pictures 
and of frames too. 

Mr. D. S. MagColl, the next witness, 
said that he was an art critic. It was 
true tliat he had exhibited pictures at a 
London gallery. The gallery was a very 
small one. It was not true that he 
nourished a grievance against the Ciian- 
trey Bequest administrators because 
they had never bought any of his 
pictures, ^ He was glad that they had 
not, for it left him more freedom of 
action. He did not set a very liigh 
value on his own sketches— they were 
modest little Barbizonian things. It was 
not true that they had been reproduced 
as picture postcards. 

In reply to one of Lord Ribblesdale’s 
buckhounds, the witness said that he 
did not greatly admire Landseer, 

Mr. C. Napier Hemy, who came next, 
app^red in a sou’wester and jack boots, 
singing a well-known sailors’ chantrey. 

In his opinion the Fund was admirably 
administered. The pictures were well 
chosen, and paid for on the nail. 

Mr. John Singer Sargent was the last 
witneM of the day. He said he was an 
American by birth, hut preferred 
Europe. It was not true that he never 
painted Christians. He had occasionally 
he must admit, tried his hand on a 
ttrmmoner, but he would not do so again. 
Asked to say what he thought of the 
pictures bought by the Chantrey Fund 
he replied that he preferred baseball to 
cricket, and SniAuss to Sousa. There was 
a little thing caUed, '‘Gamation, IMy, 
Bose,'' which he rather liked. 
Pr^d to be more explicit he drew his 
mahl stick. . . . 

On the return of the Committee, Lord 
RiBBLEsnALE asked the witness if he 
enjwed painting portraits, to which the 
reply was that it depended on the sitter. 

He did not exhibit exclusively at the 
j Academj’ ; at the present time, in. 
addition to the peers and peeresses at 


I Burlington House, he had another scene 
of mules at the New English Art Olub. 
[The inquiry was then adjourned. 


CHARIVARIA. 

With admirable impartiality, the 
Express, after divulging the Russian 
plan of attack on India, published the 
British scheme of defence. It is satis- 
factory to learn that there is no admit- 
tance to India from the north save by 
pass, and the stage-managers do not 
propose to give any away. 


Accidents in war are inevitable. 
Reuter telegraphs that about a thousand 
Tibetans fled into the Rong Valley. 

The German oflScers, after their in- 
spection of the dockyard and the 
defence works at Plymouth, expressed 
the utmost satisfaction with all they had 
seen. This is a knock-down blow— just 
when we were hoping everything was 
in order. 

By a new Admiralty regulation no 
spies are admitted to our dockyards and 
defence works unless they are in uni- 
form. 

All the dynamite guns mounted as 
coast defences in the United States are 
to be sold by auction, the War Depart- 
ment regarding them as obsolete. It is 
s^flrs^6sted that if our Government is 
really serious in its desire for economy 
here is its chance. 


A recent conversation in the House of 
Commons between Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Timothy Healy accentuates the fact that 
Irishmen possess all the attributes neces- 
sary to the carrying on of Party govern- 
ment. 

Considerable indignation has been 
expressed in some quarters at the viru- 
lence of the attacks on Sir BfemY 
Campbell-Banner]^, who is described 
as being in reality a courteous, kindly 
gentleman. We think it has never been 
denied that Sir Henry’s private life is 
blameless- The complaint is that he 
will meddle in politics, * 

Mr. Stanley Spencer recently made 
two airship ascents from Hanley Flower 
Show, and his Majesty the King paid a 
flymg visit to Sandringham. 

There is, after all, every prospect of 
Hoodon. having a worthy memorial to 
OTAKSPEARE. Mr. BtoHARD Badger has 
offered to provide the money, the London 
Co^ca will supply the site, and 
Mr. Hah, Caine is willing to sit for the 
statue. 
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WANTED-A KINDRED SOUL. 

London Poet (a^ed doini to join a eountry-houae jpaHy for the day and finding lie is not aUraetmg siiffieient notice, flings himself doicn 
on the lawn). Oh, lovely geees grass, I love you. Do you love me, lovely grees grass ? ” 


Those who said the London Oonnty 
Oonncil would refuse to hdp in the 
scheme have turned out to be wrong. 
For ourselves we always felt that, as 
soon as it was explained to tiie Members 
who Shakspeare was, they would be 
willing to assist. 

The ex-Princess who some years ago 
eloped with a gipsy is at present in 
London having her complexion restored, 
but it is feared that nothing can be 
done for her reputation. 

Meanwhile, the ex-Princess has in- 
formed the Exfpress that her present 
husband is quite the nicest she lias 
ever had. 

A small boy who was charged at the 
Brentford Police Court with stealing 
apples from an orchard on his way 
home from Sunday-school was sentenced 
to write out “Thou shalt not steal 
apples” fifty times. The little boy 
smiled at the short sentence, for his 


favourite fruits, we hear, are straw- 
berries and pears. 

The arrears of work at the Law Courts 
are assuming such proportions that, to 
enable the mass of cases to be got 
through, it may become necessary for 
the Lo^ Chancellor to limit the Judges 
to one joke per suit. 

Mr. Pritchari), of Bostou, America, in 
a speech on the ignorance of children, 
mentioned that a large number of pupils 
attending a school in his native town 
declared themselves unable to say what 
butter was made of. Possibly, however, 
the parents of these were in the mar- 
garine business, and the little ones were 
loyally keeping trade secrets. 

A correspondent sends us an interest- 
ing natural history note. On opening 
his wardrobe the other day, he found a 


moth in his dress-coat. The effect, he Good old Boles ! 


MT LADY’S CAKE. 

No light of glory lingers 
Around the name I bear ; 

Sweet Fame’s fantastic fingers 
Wreathe me no laurels fair ; 
Love, no devoted hand shall trace 
In monumental stone 
The fact that it was mine to face 
Your first-baked all alone. 

Let worlds with wide-eyed wonder 
The deeds of heroes greet, 

My modest head shall under 
Its bushel still retreat. 

Yet oft I thrill with secret pride, 
Which time can ne’er dethrone, 
Eecalling how I once defied 
Your first-baked all alone. 


The Point of View. 

(At the Eton and Barrow Match.) 
Etonian (applauding the reaord score). 


declares, was ludiorous, as the coat was, 
of coui*se, much too big for the moth. 


Harrovian (bitterly). Boles, indeed? 
I call it skittles ! 
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THE CORRE8PONDEKCE OF MR. JAMES SMITH AND 
M. JULES DUBOIS, 

AND IT^ .iL-lRMENG EFFECT THE “ENTENTE WRDIALE.” 

I. — Mr. James Smlfh to M. Jules Dahois. 

SfuN CHER llnN-siEU?, — -T ill eiitemlii tie votre iioui truii 
coiuiiiuu ami, M. Alphonse Jonx-, <iui a beaucoup in encou- 
rage en axiprennant li Fran(;aise. II in'asruire que vous 
serez b-*aiu*oiip aiinable pour mui en niwrivaiit line 
correspoiidaiiee qui perfect iouinu\i mi Francaise. Ceci est 
conime hi clioae commen^i. J 'avals aceoinpagne notre ami 
pour line seiiiaine a la France pour voir la iielle Paris — ^nrais 
je ne pouvais pas coin prendre qiielquecliose de quoi les 
peuples (pie Je reiicmtrai me disiueut. Lgalemeut inalbeu- 
reusement, je ne pDiivais jiis 1‘aire les person iiages me 
couiprendre ! Je seiiiblais iiii aiie, et je n'ahne pas a semblcr 
cetie animal-la. Xoa pas plus eiictire, je ne pouvuis lire la 
Fraiivaise quand je la vis. Par exeniple, a Tliotel nous 
aviuns plusienrs courses pour le diner que je ne pouvais pas 
noniiner sur la carte de menu. Tout le meme, j'ai tres tres 
beaucoiip aime la jolie ville niagiiilicpie, avec son louver, son 
morgue, son iiutre dame et sa bois de boulogne ! ^ 

Quand je retournai a Angleterre, j\ii decide ii apprendre 
toute suite la Frau^aise, et j\ii acbete French in Twenty 
Lessons"' dans qui je Pai appris “ pretty well,” comme les 
Anglais disent. II y a peut-etre quelques fautes dans ma 
lettre j'osedire, niais non des fautes serialises je crois, et 
j'aimerais lieaucoup si vous serez aussi bon, et aussi ainiable 
de me corriger dans votre reponse. Je serai tres plu de vous 
aider dans letude de PAnglaise aussi. Crois moi, mons. 
Dubois, Tres iTaiment le votre, J.\mes Smith. 

n. — M. Jules Duhois to Mr. James Smith. 

Ite\R Mister, — I had received a letter from the part of 
Mister Jones, which made me believe which yours was to 
come. My dear mister, which is it that I am to say ? It is 
me who shall be enchanted to assist you to a knowledge 
of our noble french mother-speech, but, my dearest mister, 
you ought to avow that the task is a little bit tough — 
indeed, I mav say of the most difficults. Do not wish me 
a grudge if f say that there are manv faultinesses in your so 
aimable letter, ^me of them of a largeness which may be 
called huge. I do not at all desire to dammage your 
feelings, but “Za Frangaise ” means the French lady,” and 
“courses” means “races.” “PeupZcs” means “peoples.” 
One says for “French,” ^^frattgais” and for the English 
word “coarse,” “services.” One does not ?iei7cr say “ £rcs 
rmnusTzf le wSCre.” I am ve^ occupied at present, but will 
send soon to you a full revision of your letter, and a little 
book for to write the French endings. Charmed that 
you love Paris. What is it that you are thinking of the 
tord Joe Chamberlain’s plan for taxing of the corns and of 
the foods in general? A little word thereupon will offer me 
grand pleasure. 

I have much honnour, my dear mister, in saluting you with 
best love, Jules Dubois. 

III. — Mr. James Smith to M. Jides Dxibois. 

I Mon CHER MONSIEUR, — ^Merei pour votre lettre, mais je ne 
crois pas que mes fautes sont tout a fait aussi terribles que 
vous hiites dehors ! Eii tout cas, le votre est aussi pleine 
de fautes qu un oeuf est pleine de viande, ainsi e’est six a 
Tun et une demie douzaine a Tautre, comme les Anglais tr^s 
souvent disent. Vous ne ilisez non point jamais en Anglais 
“dear mister”; vous disez, ’'"Dear Sir.'* Vous ne disez 
pas “of the most difficults.” Vous ne disez pas “ wish me 
a grudge,” Vous "‘owe a OTudge” eu Aimlais. Vous ne 
disez pas “the Lord Joe Chamberlain.” Ce gentilhomme 
n’est ^as un “lord." Vous ne disez point jamais, jamais, 
en fcnvant k un gentilhomme ordinaire, “with best love.” 


Cela est comme vous ecrivez a la madame votre femme ! 
Mille remerciments, monsieur Dubois, et agrfez, s’il vous 
plait, Tassiirance de ma consideration la plus distinguee. 

James Smith. 

IV. — M. Jules Diibois to Mr. James Smith. 

Monsieur, — J’ai bien re^u la lettre ou vous faites la 

critique de nion anglais. J’y trouve un mouvement de 
maiivaise hunieur de votre part, sans doute a cause des 
fautes que je vous ai signalees. 11 me semble, monsieur, quo si 
un Jionime ne salt pas supporter convenablement la correc- 
tion, il devniit renoncer a I’etude d’une langue dont il ne 
saurait jamais comprendre les beautes ni saisir les nuances. 
De sorte que ce ne sera pas la peine de continuer cette 
correspondance. 

J’ai rhoiineur, monsieur, de vous saluer, 

Jules Dubois. 

V. — Mr. James Smith to M. Jules Dubois. 

De.ir Sir, — I entirely agree with you that a man cannot 
learn a language (such as English) when he palpably 
objects to having liis blunders pointed out to him in a 
friendly way. Therefore, we will consider this correspond- 
ence as closed. Believe me, Yours truly, 

James Smith. 


MY LITTLE BROWN DOG. 

Mr little brown dog, when he crosses a stream, 

Climbs out where the bevy of ladies is thick ; 

When he shakes himself well you should hear how they scream : 
It ’s a right little bright little showery trick. 

For the terror he spreads you might think him a frog. 

Or a mouse, but he ’s only my little brown dog. 

My little brown dog, when he ’s taking the air, 

Finds it sweetest and best where the flowers are in bloom ; 

He ranges at ease through each varied paHerre, 

And the gardener’s face is a study in gloom ; 

And his mistress declares she must certainly flog 

A respect for her flowers into my little dog. 

My little brown dog is most cjarefully planned 
For lying full length where he ’s most in the way; 

And the butler who comes, a decanter in hand, 

Trips up with a crash — he has done it each day. 

It ’s a word from the butler, who lies like a log, 

And a yelp, just a yelp, from my little brown dog. 

In the dead hour of midnight we wake at a sound, 

And we leave our warm sheets and we open the door : 

Is it guns that are booming ? No, no, it ’s a hound, 

A hound of small size and a terrible snore. 

Oh how deeply he sleeps, while we ’re both all agog 

(My wife and myself), does my little brown dog. 

But there — ^if it ’s faithful affection you seek, 

If you want a firm friend whom no fault can surprise, 

Take the little brown dog with the tail that can speak, 

And the heart that shines out through the eloquent eyes. 

And I, as on life’s rugged pathway I jog, 

1 ’m as rich as a king with my little brown dog. 

R. 0. L. 


Accom>TSQ to the lAvei'pool Eeho, “ the Japanese Consul- 
GUjneral in London is authorised to state that the rumours 
current of an approaching loan of his Government are with- 
out foundation.” We notice that he does not say wliat 
country was suspected of wanting to borrow the Japanese 
Government ; but the Primet Minister of England has, for 
his part, denied all knowledge of the origin of this rumour. 
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PICKWICK UP-TO-DATE. 

[The following is an attempt at the style in 
which Chabxes Dickens doubtless would have 
written one of Ms chapters had he been able to 
utilise the classic idioms of the modem cricket- 
reporter.] 

AlJr-MUGGLETOy DISHES DlNGLET DelL ! 

PODDEE PROPELS THE PlLULE ! 

Pickwick patronises the Pavilion ! 

Jingle’s Gentle Japes! 

(Special and Exclusive Report^ 

A mighty smart crowd it was which 
sweltered in the reserve seats to witness 
this annual fixture. Pickwick was there, 
Snodgrass was there, Winkle was right 
on the spot, and knocked them every 
time by his caustic comments. And the 
great Jingle, button-holed by our repre- 
sentative, took the cocoanut with the 
following opinion : 

“Capital Game— Smart Sport— Fine 
Exercise— Very ! ” 

At eleven o’clock the fateful coin was 
jerked towards the azure, and the fickle 
jside gave All-Muggleton the right of 
^t knock. Mr. Pickwick was heard to 
question the Muggletonian skipper upon 
his ^licy. 

“JBound to get ’em,” explained Mr. 
Dumkins. “Wicket like bloomin’ con- 
crete. We ’ll let daylight into the 
bowling, g^ve you my word we will.” 

Mr. Pickwick was evidently about to 
enquire into the nature of this optical 
phenomenon when the tinkle of the 
Pavilion bell bade Skipper Ddmkinb 
depart to 

Don ms Shin-savers, 

since he and Podder were to open the 
Muggletonian credit-account, imd this 
they did to some tune. The Dingley- 
D^ers entrusted the roHing-up of the 
sphere to Lutfey and Struggles, but 
their deliveries were far from being of a 
rot-making order, and the batsmen 
promptly 

Took Tea with Them. 

In the second over Podder wafted one 
out of the ground for six, while Dumkins 
quickly materialised with a touch behind 
cover for a quartett and a sylph-like 
push to the on-boundary. At the game 
time it must be conceded that neither 
vrillow-vTielder would have enjoyed a 
protracted sojourn had the fielding of 
Dingley Dell been a trifle less moth- 
eaten. At an early sta^ of the pro- 
ceedings PODMER offered j&DEPEY 

A Dolly 

— which, however, was declined without 
thanks. For an hour or more there wus 
no slump in the run-getting, Podmir 
being particularly noticeable with his 
dreamy hooks, while his Co. twice patted 
the pilule into the ladies’ enclosure. 



SWEET CHILD! 

Uead Schoolmi^ress. “Bcr you ought to be in Miss Smith’s cubs, Eva. Why have you 

BEEN SENT OUT?” 

Eta. “Please, Ma’am, to give Miss Smith a best!” 


The second century had long since 
whiflBed into the forgotten past when at 
length the Dingley Deller stick-custodian 
found Podder not at home. 

“Bravo — Capital Start— Touched ’em 
Pretty!” 

—was Jingle’s timely comment as the 
ousted wood-handler trickled through 
the Pavilion gate. Nor was Mr. Pick- 
wick himself slow to express his approval. 
“ Permit me to congratulate you, Sir,” 
he remarked. “So remarkable a dis- 
play of skill in a manly and health- 
giving exercise justifies, I believe, an 
offer of at least half-a-dozen glasses of 
brandy-and-water, to be consumed by 
you at my expense.” 

Mt.Todder was miderstood to refuse 
this offer. His innings, as he explained, 
had certainly given his average a useful 


heave, but anyone could knock the 
stuffing out of the ball when the bowlers 
were just lolloping up baby-soothers. 
“ It ’s a very different show,” he explained, 
“ when you have to concihate humming- 
birds on a wicket like stick-jaw”; a 
phrase which Mr. Pickwick carefully 
wrote down in his note-hook, while 
replying, with a rather puzzled expres- 
sion, that the game under these^ condi- 
tions must be very different indeed. 
“ And you do not anticipate that your 
opponents wiU defeat you on this occa- 
sion?” he added. “Well,” said the 
Muggletonian representative, “theymi^iht 
bring off a real hair-raiser, but I don’t 
believe myself that they have 

The Slightest Earthly.” 

And the result proved Mr. PbDDBR’s 
estimate to be correct. 
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AT TBGB FLINDERIES, 

Aptbr a '^retirement of twoTthonsand 
six hundred years BBs Majesty Nefer- 
SABA PEF-ninXJ-BAST-MES-fiAST, of tllO 
Twenty-third Dynasty, 700 b.c.| is once 
more n^ing a bid ibr publicity, and 
the clauns of a monarch with such a 
haunting^ cognomen ought not to be 
lightly disregfirdfid. His name alone is 
worth memorising. As an assistance to 
this nanemonic feat, he has entrusted a 
veiy beautiful gold statveette of Herbhefx, 
the wdl-fcnown and ranarheaded god of 
Ehna^ra (alias Herakleopolis, 00 miles 
south of Cairo), to Professor I^iki«ebs 
Peteeb for exnibition free of charge 
amongst otlier Egrotaan antmuities at 
Univermty College, Condon. Wearevery 
much obhged to P^-^UDu-nAsr-iiEB-nAST 
and his excavators for reminding us of 
his existence, which we must confess we 
were in danger of forgetting. He comes 
from a land where a millennium or two is 
a sn^ matter, but we hope that, though 
late in the day, the editors of Who ’a 
will see to it that his name is properly 
inserted in tlieir obituary columns. 


The researches of Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt have been similarly rewarded by 
the scribes of many valuable but tattered 
Greek papyri, dating firom^the second and 
third centuries A.n. Thus, we cannot 
forbear- a testimony to the paternal 
shrewdness of Panbghotes, the talented 
ex-cosmetes of Oxyrhynchus. We were 
quite pleased to see his agreement with 
a professor of shorthand for the apr 
prenticeship,of his son through a two 
years' course at a fee of 120 drachmse 
to be paid in three instalments— the 
time to be extended for as many days 
Os tibose whereon the boy -was idle. We 
fear, that Paneohotes Junior’s nose was 
kept close to .the potsherd (or other 
writing-tablet) during the hot season', 
if the professor was short of money. 
Besides this document, there are menus, 
marriage-contractB and iSoany other things 
that leap to the discerning eye. 

Various modeiu tastes have been 
catered for by the artists and artificers 
of Thebes, and Gurob in the Fayum. 
Their London agents, Prof. Naville arid 
Messrs. Hall and Loat, are enabled to 
show, for instance, a model bakery 


from an eleventh dynasty tomb, with 
women of the Noah’s Ark type grinding 
the corn and men kneading the bread 
or stoking the ovens; some glass kohl 
tubes and other toilet requisites of the 
time of Amenhotep III. ; two reed mats 
enclosing children’s bodies, for those 
who like such domestic obj ects ; etc.; etc. 

Professor PetriE has also a nice little 
selection from over 1000 lamps on 
view, showing the sad degeneration of 
their adornments as the lypes were 
handed down through the ages. It is 
for the moralist to note how the oil- 
vessel which once resembled a realistic 
frog was eventually copied into a lump 
wiA a few meaningless scratches on. its 
back. 

Altogether, Mr. PuncJi^s representative 
spent a highly Egyptologies^ morning 
at what mignt (it is hoped without 
undue disrespect) be called the “ Ilin- 
deriss,” and left more confused than ever 
with the respective dynasties and th^ir 
kings and dates. One name only he 
will cling to (as a most useful expletive), 
and that is, “Neferkara Pef-dudu-bast- 

MES-BAST.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbacted fbom the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Mondaj/, July 11. 
— Oa meeting of House to-day all eyes 
turned toYvards corner seat in Irish camp 
below Gangway. There on Friday stood 


certain landlords demanded twenty-four 
! and a-half years’ purchase for their land. 

1 “And these are the people,” Tim 
I added, who are interrupting me now.” 

In an instant the simmering pan of 
I Irish wrath boiled over. “ Xanie, name ! ’ ’ 
thev cried. 



A Dreadful ExposI 

The Grow (T-m H-ly) nips in and plays sad havoc with the Owl (J-hn R-dm-nd). 


Tim Healy, object of contumely to his 
countnmien. Place now empty. Grue- 
some rumour about that, after the 
adjournment on Friday, messengers 
gathered up from neighbourhood of 
Gangway six baskets full of something 
and removed It to the crypt. May be 
nothing in this. All the same nothing 
seen of Tim since his comrades in the 
representation of Ireland fell upon him 
on Friday afternoon. 

It was a simple business as seen 
by ordinary lights. Second Reading of 
Irish Land* Bill to the fore. Last year, 
it will be remembered, a generous- 
hearted Government having provided 
for landlords, pai’sons and denominational 
education, attempted to conciliate Irish 
vote by pledging national credit to 
minimum amount of a million sterling 
in order to fcicilitate transfer of land 
between Irish landlord and tenant. Bill 
now before House proposed to amend 
the Act in certain particulars. Redmond 
atnS met motion by amendment pro- 
testing against unjust inflation of prices. 
Eighteen years’ purchase, he insisted, was 
ample scale of price. 

Towards close of debate Tim Healy 
nipped in. His presence unexpected. 
Holding there is nothing useful to be 
done at Westnoinster he stops at home 
and earns an honest living. As usual 
when it was known that Tni was on his 
legs House filled up. Went on quietly 
enough till he expressed the hope that 
Irish tenants would note the fact that 


“Here is the honourable gentleman 
sitting behind me,” said Tim, turning 
round and indicating Redmond atn6 with 
friendly nod. 

Tlien broke forth uproar that lasted 
continuously for twenty minutes; Tim 
with every sign of unconcern faced it. 
jMx. Fl-VVin and Mr. Devlin cried aloud 
and cut themselves with knives and 
lancets— of course, in Parliamentary 
sense. “Judge Hj^ly!” roared Swift 
McNeill, bounding about on the bench 
as if it too were red-hot. “ Traitor ! ” 
“Coward!” “You want a job,” were 
cries that rose above the angry roar. 

A great opportunity for Mr. Lundon. 
Master of himself in six languages, rules 
of House have for nearly four years com- 
pelled him when joining in debate to 
speak English, ahnost the only lan- 
guage he doesn’t know. Now, with the 
uproar screening him from detection, he 
let fly at Tim in good old Irish of the 
kind spoken in the time when Brian 
Boru sat on his throne, and Malaohi 
wore the coUar of gold he won from the 
proud invader. Occasionally, when 
the roar sunk for a mcanent, the voice of 
the Member for East Limerick could be 
heard rasping forth remarks that made 
the blood tingle even in the body of 
English Members who hadn’t the 
remotest idea what compliment was 
being conveyed. 

The worst of it was that amid the 
uproar Redmond atne found no oppor- 
tunity of making the simple statetnent 


that would have put matters right. Im- 
possible to conceive, short of criminal 
act, a graver cliarge brought against 
leader of Nationalist party than this, that 
wliilst at Westminster he was earning 
cheap appkuse by denouncing Irish land- 
lords for exacting more than eighteen 
years’ purchase on the sale of their hind, 

, he had been bargaining with his own 
; tenants for twenty-four and a-half years’ 

\ purchase. He will doubtless seize the 
earliest chance of putting the matter 
I right when House gets into Coiimiittee 
on the Bill. 

i Business done . — Licensing Bill getting 
I along with help of closure. On impor- i 
tant amendment to limit operation to 
fourteen years, Ministerial majority ran' 
down to 41. 

Wednesday . — ^Another Jameson Raid. 
This time it’s the Major, not the Doctor. 
Returned for West Clare as recruit to 
Irish Nationalist Party, Jameson has long 
shown himselE restive. Compromised 
matters by sitting in Irish camp and 
voting with Ministerialists. That sort 
of thing increases in awkwardness, as 
Winston and Major Seely, trying it the 



Bhodeick’s Dou(3he. ' 

Mr. Arn-ld F-rst-r, in introdneing his Army 
Reform Scheme, said, “ Hon. members have fre- 
quently attacked the Army Corps system of my 
rt. hon. friend the Secretary of State for India, 

. . . which really had very slight importance 
indeed. . . . It does not matter two straws what 
these divisions are called — Sanday-school 
districts or Army Corps districts. . . . An 
Army Corps is an accepted expression which, 
connotes a certain proportion of troops. .My 
rt. hon. friend hoped mat that proportion of 
troops might be attributed to each of these 
divisions, bat up to the present time^it has not 
b6en attributed to aU of them.’' 
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dihar way about, diwoveml. After a 
while thm IHmntient Unionists, fol- 
lowing the of their aetrus- 

tomed T(»te, made traekn aeross floor of 

< jEIonae and seateii themselves among 

i Oppoaition, jmrtly redressee 

halaiioe by piibliely joining Minis- 
terialists. 

< No midniglit xnanceii^ie his; no 
. Sleeping up liack stairs into new qiiar- 
! leiB, tlKHigk always intdim^l to peripa- 
|tetk». Entering Anuy in the 18lh 
I Riiyal Irish he chaiigeil into 20th 
‘ Hussars, tinally landing in Queen's 
I Own Worcestendiire Hussars, wiiere 
I wilhnut the aid of a Whip he secured 
j bis majority. Spirit of these famous 

Regiments still lives in his bre^t. 
Having decideil upon act of recantation 
he win jperform it in full light of day. 

So amved in giNxl time this afternoon ; 
sat for a nxxuent in old quailers below ,| 
Gangway on Opposition side; then 
I ri8iDg,pullingliiiiiHielf together, squaring ^ 
his imoidders, and wishing he wore his I 
spurs and clattering sword, strode acniss 
fkor amid jeero fnsn ersnpatriots who 
lore the family whiskey, but lament the 
decadence of the family's head. 

• Some talk of inaugumting movement 
to boycott “ John Jjoiesok." Mr. Flavik, 
who knows bis oountiymen, recommends 
cmIiobl It would never do to pledge 
the Rurly to anodier plan of campaign 
and have it fail as disastrously as the 

“ Lave him to his conscience,” said 
the philosopher, “ and we ’ll have another 
throe penn’orth each all round and drink 
to Ird^d a Nation.” 

fiusiaesecfone. — ^LicensingBillclosured 
tfaionjB^ Gmnmittee. 

FW^g.—lheTe was one thing Mr, 
SiMtdter could do to perfection— that 
was a sum in smtimietic. His ftmioiis 
I nmtnast hetwetm Happiness and Miseiy 
is engraved on every mind. “Annual 
intNisne £20, annual expenditure 
' £19 19tf. fld. ; residt. Happiness. An- 
* Aual iiK^ome £20, annual expenditure 
j £20 ought 6d. ; result, Miserj\” 

The slightest flaw in tlie statement 
j wouhl have w'oakeued its force, marrecl 
1 its \emm. Put it the other w-ay 
j about, for exsimple, ami see where you 
\ are. 

« Ihis gift of doing a sum is shared by 
! PniNCE Akthi’r. He ’s not quite sure 
{ where 'e are in the nuitter of days of 
t the week. Getting a little mixed in 
I making a statement on the course of 
j public business he turned to Attorney- 
I UENp.vL, seated on Treasury Bench 
( liebind him, and audibly asked, “ What 
[is to-day?” 

‘ Fixlay, having replied, brought out 
f note-book and made little entry. This 
j was a consultation fiought by the* PuEUiEit 
j on a matter outside the range of oiScial 
^salary. Comes under h(?ading of fees. 


which last year, according to return laid 
; on I’iible, reached Kitisfiictory figure of 
£12,021 7a*. iM, There is something 
picturt'sqiie about that 78, 9d. Any 
man but Fixiay would have slapped on 
two and three and so made up the odd 
half sovereign. Seven and ninepence 
was the precise sum earned, and con- 
sc'iencc inlicritod from covenanting for- 
bears fori wide indulgence in what in tbe 
City is, S.tKK tells me, called symmetry. 

That is another story. It was the 
little sum Prince Arthur worked off 




X#- 


The Attorney-General. 

For the benefit of W-nst-n Ch-rch-ll. 

O? apvrh fiSffpo^ fiftfioTb ? 

EtSfMritrb B&idirtr^s ! 

*Oxar rl TpfiKAiica Tpotav I 
I (See Times,** p. 9, July 14 ) 

without a moment’s preparation or hesi- 
tation that I was going to mention. 
Question arose with respect to dropping 
Aliens Bill in Grand Committee. 

“I understand,” said Prince Arthur, 
“ that the average rate of progress was 
two lines a day.” 

‘‘No,” said a member of the Com- 
mittee, “ three lines in six days,” 

“ E^mctly,” said Prince Arthur, turn- 
ing with a smile and bowing in the 
direction of the interruption. “Three 
lines in six days; that is to say, two 
lines a day.” 

“Half a line a day,” insisted the 
prosaic Grand Committeeman. 

Prince Ai^ur didn’t like to contra- 
dict so positive a person. But really 
it was veiy odd. The thing quite 
clear. Agreed that progress had been 
made at the rate of three lines in six 
day^ Veiy well. Sixes into three you 
c^’t, so carry one and try threes into 
six. Two, of course. Two lines a day. 

However, if his hon. friend behind 
insisted that it was only half a line a 
day it was too hot to argue the matter, 
and, dropping the point, Prince Arttor 


went on to promise a new Aliens Bill 
for next year. One Man, One Vote, is 
a principle that would meet with his 
uncompromising opposition. But One 
Session, One Aliens Bill quite another 
matter. 

Business done , — Welsh Coercion Bill 
discussed. 

NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 

The interesting account given by a 
correspondent to the Times of the 11th 
inst. of the appearance of a white whale 
in Loch Striven has provoked a perfect 
deluge of similar contributions to the 
offices of this paper. Being unable to 
publish them all Mr, Punch has made 
the following judicious selection of the 
most striking narratives : — 

Sp, — ^It will doubtless interest a large 
section of your readers to learn that, 
while bathing at Brora, in Sutherland- 
shire, last Wednesday, I observed at a 
distance of about a hundred yards from 
I the shore a fine pink porpoise, described 
in the Supplement of the Encydopcedia 
Bmtannicd under the head of Mammalia 
as the Poi'puga rosacea mirdbilis. The 
animal described several somersaults in 
the water while I was watching it, and 
from time to time emitted a plaintive 
wail similar to that of the plover. We 
have often seen porpoises off the coast of 
Brora, but during a residence of twenty- 
five years I have never seen the pink 
variety before. I think it only right to 
add that I never drink anything stronger 
than China tea. 1 am, &c., 

Alexander Pruitue. 

Skelbo Lodge, Brora, N,B, 

Sp, — Those of your subscribers who 
are interested in eccentricities of natural 
history will be glad to know that within 
the last few days the village of Bdlv- 
bunnion, in North Kerry, lias been con- 
vulsed with indescribable emotion by 
the apparition of a purple polar bear 
which came ashore on some wreckage 
and has since devastated all the poultry 
yards in the vicinity. On referring to 
the nevv edition of the Emyclopoedia 
Britannica, under the heading of 
“ Quadrumana,” I can find no trace of 
this species, but perhaps the editor of 
the N aiionaZ Review can throw some 
light on the subject. I am, &c,, 

Dermot Geoghegan. 

The Skelligs, 

Lisdoonvama, co. Glare, 

Sir, — ^During a recent visit to the 
isiwd of Skye I had an experience 
which I cannot but think will interest a 
large number of your readers. While 
traversing Glpi Sligachan in stout boots 
and a well-tried waterproof, I was sud- 
denly attacked by a group of hom- 
bl^ffic felsites armed with gabbros and 
dolentes of the most formidable descrip- 



INGENUOUS 1 

Jones (to his fair Partner ^ after (heir opponents have declared Clubs'^), “Shall I plat to ‘Clubs,’ Pabtsieb?'’ 

Fair Partner (teho has never played Bridge hef ore), “Oh, no, please don*t, Mb. Jones. I’ve only got two utti-e ones.’ 
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uon. With *3iflk‘ulty I 
irafnx niy a'^Milants ;tn^l t«f»k refuse in 
the exSJiJrt rraier »i an ancient volcano 
i i the Tertiar}’ frum which I 

law f^^ward this hurried despatch. 
Rdnyk? trni^unirily feCfuratc^ from my 
n * ’ without whieli I never 

travel, I am unalde to dt*is<*ribe the inci- 
dents of my f^iM'nainter with greater 
fjarticularity, but I ft*el tliat 1 am only 
dt*ing iny "duty to the ciAniniinity by 
s.'tMiiiig this warning to impending 
vjMtors mtt to travel without an anned 

I retort in dangenuis region. 

I I am i^c.. Muxgo Talisker. 

I Via 

j Shi, - Wliilst dry-fly Ashing in 
Serabi-ter harliour List week, I had the 
goxi fortune to hook a remarkably fine 
black lobster. T>uring thirty- five years’ 
experience I have never seen a lobster 
that was not red, but my boatman 
assures me that the black variety is not 
uncommon in these northern waters. 

I am, 4c., WaFRiD Jaggers. 

The Gazebo, Wick. 


PROVERBIAL FABLES. 

&5COKD TbK)UGHI8 ARB TSE BeST. 

Tbb 2£ was once an Energetm and 
Cultivated Youth who, faUing in love 
with a Beautiful and Aeoomjdiahed 
youn^ lady, ealied at her residence one 
xnonung, and inquired Very Politely 
what ha should do to make himself 
Worthy of Her. His character, he said, 
had described by Experts as Fair- 
UMuedium, allowing the usual discount. 
He was of a Cheerful and Musical 
DispoBidon, collected Dried Seaweed 
and Postage Stamps, disliked Caper 
Sauce, and poasessed an Annual Ihcc^ 
of eo^t hundred pounds. 

“Nay,” said the Damsel, having 
lisleiiea attenthrel^ to the recital of 
these virtues, “ thus is All Very 
as far as it goes, but what 1 most 
admire is Personal Beauty,” 

So the Young Man* thanked her 
kindly,^ and went away and bought 
Cosmetics and Things, and read care- 
fully through a book c^led Hoio to Be 
Beautiful : hy One who has Bone It 

And after a month’s treatment he 
returned to the maiden and said: — 
“ Be good enough to cast vour Blue and 
Intelligent Eye over me. i have adopted 
the suggestion you threw out in our 
conversation of the ISth ult, and I 
flatter myself that 1 now present a Neat 
wd Gentlemanly Appearance.” And 
in a glowing passage he invited her to 
Name^ the Happy l&y. 

“Kay,” said the Damsel; “but on 
se^nd thoughts I have Changed My 
Mind. What 1 admire even more than 
Personal Beauty is Physical Strength.” 

And the Young Man thanked her 


I Very Kindly, and went off to make 
I himself strong. 

i He bought Expensive Developers, and 
took Cold Baths, and went to bed early, 
and got tip every morning at six 
o’clock, and refused* potatoes, and took 
Boxing Lessons, and attended a gym- 
nasium ; and at the end of a month he 
returned to the maiden and said : — 

“Bo so obliging as to cast your 
Limpid and Observant Optic over me. 
I have followed your instructions, and 
I flatter myself that in Many Ways I 
now recall the Farnese Hercules.” 

And in a voice hoarse with emotion 
he spoke in High Terms of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. 

“ Nay,” said the maiden, “ it is true 
that your biceps is Considerably En- 








^ • .'i'! 




FINANCIAL NOTE. 

“EWino up a long bill.” 

larged, and you could doubtless, if so 
disposed, Pell an Ox with a Single 
Blow, but Mere Strength has ceased to 
appeal to me. -What I really dote upon 
is Ber-rains ! ” 

So the Young Man went off— without 
thanking her this time, for he was 
beginning to get a little tired of the 
contract — and set to work to become a 
Ripe Scholar. He read Shelley and 
Browning and Ruskin and Emerson, and 
after a year of Acute Depression and 
Incessant Headache, he returned to the 
maiden, and said : “ I should esteem it 
a Personal Favour if you would allow 
your Soft and Sagacious Orb to rest 
upon me for a space. I have followed 
your instructions, and I flatter myself 
that in the way of Culture I am now 
No Small Potatoes.” And quoting 
Eghtly an Appropriate .Passage .from 
The Ring and the Booh, he emlxirked 
upon an element and impassioned 
eubgy of the Registry Office, to which 


he proposed to lead her at as early a 
date as would be convenient. 

“Stay,” said the maiden, as he 
offered his arm, “I grant that you are, 
as per advertisement, more or less a 
combination of Apollo, Hercules, and 
John Keats, but I have again Changed 
My Mind. The man who aspires to 
my Heart and Hand must possess a 
certain indefinable je-ne-sais-quoi. Ac- 
quire this Desirable Quality, and then 
we ’ll See About It. In the meantime, 
farewell.” 

And the Young Man went off as 
before. But this time he neither thanked 
her nor followed her instructions, but, 
having regarded her with Cold Dis- 
pleasure, proceeded at his best speed 
to the residence of a certain Miss Jane 
Smith, to whom he proposed Then and 
There, and Shortly Afterwards they 
were married by the Rev. John Smith, 
father of the bride, assisted by the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Brown, and the Presents 
were both Numerous and Costly. 

And the Young Lady who Changed 
her Mind so often is still a Spinster of 
this Parish, and likely to Remain So. 

Moral . — Second Tnoughts are Best, 
but Third and Fourth ‘Thoughts are 
simply a Drug in the Market. 


A Xie. 

Orioiet — “Ladies v. Gentle^nen*^ 

The Ladies came out as they had 
gone in, aH “ Ducks.” 

And what did the Gentlemen make ? 
— ^Love, 

A Happy Belease. 

Sir, — In this temperature, with ninety- 
seven in the shade and a hundred-ajid- 
anything-you-don’t-like out of it, when 
the motto is “Dum Persmro Spero — 
meliora” I shed no tear (the wells are 
dri^ up) on seeing at the head of a 
Daily Ghronicle column in large letters 
“ DEAD HEAT ! ” I read no more that 
day. Bequiescat. DeadHeat has joined 
the Shades. Yours, A Hot ’Un. 

From the Agony Column (a very 
proper place) of the Morning Post : 

TOIEE- HEADED TERRIER LOST. Black 
»» and Tan head evenly marked. No farther 
reward will be offered, 

This seems hardly fair on the rest of 
the animal. Will not the owner recon- 
sider his reward, and go the whole dog ? 

Things one would rather have ex- 
pressed ^MORE QAiiiAiSTLy. — “A tramcar 
was overturned at Birmingham last 
evening. . . . Fortunately the only 
p^senjger was a woman.” — Daily 
Gra/phic, July 15. 
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THE RECORD OF A SHORT HOLIDAY. 

La.=!T week I received a hearty invitation from my friend 
Jhlvn Jacques RoBiKSOi^ (note the accent on the “bang,” 
second syUable) Crusoe (French pronunciation) to revisit 
Le Touquet, in order to ^ee what vast improvements had 
been made since the night of the great storm in Septem- 
ber. “Now,” said J. J, R., “is the time for enjoying sea 
bathing, river fishing, golfing, or tennising, according to the 
taste and fancy of the individual.” 

Then was added a most earnestly pressing invitation to the 
effect that I would bring with me “ madame voire trh chere et 
Ires aimahle femme, who, in the regrettable absence of Madame 
Lii Chatekine de Condette, would be received with open arms 
by J, J. R.’s daughter, MUe. FELicire. Wired acceptance, 
“ Yes.” Abrupt but economical. 

By return, explanatory letter, giving hours of departure 
and arrival. Folkestone, Boulogne, Etaples; carriage for 
us to Le Touquet. Telegraphic reply, economical, “ Bon.” 

Wife and self limit ourselves to four bags, “ portable.” 
By “ Portable ” we, my wife and I, mean things easily carried 
by a professKuial muscular porter. We entertain no sort of 
idea of cariying them ourselves ; absurd to suppose such a 
thing. 

At Boulogue, after a perfectly delightful crossing from 
Folkestone, we entrust our portables to a porter whose busi- 
ness it is and whose number we take ; we proceed to the 
Douane, wdiere we find a Commissionaire with “ Le Touquet ” 
engraved on his cap more legibly and prominently than Queen 
Mary could ever have expected Calais to be engraved on her 
heart. Acis aux. voyagenrs : Employ this man : spry, ready, 
willing, most serviceable. To him we confide our porter 
and portables. “Shall we take a witure?"' my wife 
inquires. “ Tis only a walk of five minutes,” I point out, 
and, like Mrs. Johmne Oilpin, being, equally with myself, 
“ of a frugal mind,” she kindly yields, and baggage, truck, 
commissionaire and porteur having aU disappeared (a matter 
of trifling importance, as the two men have not been remu- 
nerated), we step out gaily and make our way from the Gare 
Maritime to the Gare Centrale. 

Avi$ aux royageurs (as to this particular trajet) : — Don’t ! 
Unless your nerves are particularly strong, unless you have 
been in'battle, or liappen to be an accomplished bull-fighter, 
don't attempt the vxdk from the Gare Maritime, Boulogne, 
to the Gare Centrale. On one side they are unloading huge 
trading vessels, and depositing, everywhere and anywhere, 
wood, coals, gigantic bales; chains are rattling, packing 
cases, carried by cranes, are flying about wildly overhead ; 
on the other side of the quai are trains drawn up, ready 
to be moved without a moment’s notice ; then in the middle 
there is a conglomeration of lines, intersecting, which catch 
the heels of your boots and play havoc with your ankles ; but 
worse than all, there are locomotives in motion coming at 
you, going nowhere in particular, passing you, dodging you 
from right to left, their movements being accompanied by 
fiinbisias on various horns blown by ^imy trumpeters, not 
in advance, but promenading determinedly by the side of 
the deadly engines, while in attempting tp dodge the ad- 
vancing Juggemant-machines yon are startled out of what 
may remain of your five senses by a cracking of whips and 
by angry shouts from harsh, red-repuhlican-looking cockers 
of “ He lhd)a$ ! He IMas! ” as they take you in flank, until 
we two, husband and wife, feel indined to throw ourselves 
on the black, powdered, hard-hearted cobble-stones, ciying, 
in the utter desperation of our agony, “ We give it up ! Pass 
over us ! Waterloo is avenged ! ” 

Enfin! Peace at last. We are inside the Gare Centrale. 
Appearing with no impedimenta, we are unmolested by porters. 
We take our tickets for Etaples. It is now 6.45. Our train 
is timed to start at 7.15. 


Mj" wife, who has come out triumphant, but exhausted, 
from her fierce fight with the locomotives, agrees with me 
in w’ishing there were a train immediately. Scarcely had 
the Tvish been expressed than up comes, in a hurry, our spry 
commissionaire. 

Madame et Monsieur," say^ he, cap in hand, rather out 
of breath and desperately in earnest, “the Company has 
started a new train within the last week ! ” Marvellous ! “ It 
leaves for Efciples in five minutes ! ! Will you take it ? ” 

TT^iZ^ we ? Why certainly. And arrive by 7.45 ! Bravo ! 

vSpry commissionaire orders porter and baggage to the 
front. We bring up the rear, charge the gate-way at the 
double, present tickets, hurry up, wife and self taking 
unwonted exercise (thermometer 90® in the shade) ; spry 
commissionaire finds compartment, and places hags therein ; 
then my wife climbs up steep narrow iron steps, like 
Margaret Gatehpole escaping from prison, grasping anything 
in the way of handles, tassels or cords that may assist her 
in such alpine gynonastics, finally disappearing quite un- 
expectedly into further corner of compartment, whence she 
emerges smiling, ard inviting me to enter as if she had been 
there for months and had taken the place on lease. 

Polite commissionaire, still cap in hand, salutes profoundly, 
wishes us Boji voyage, and will meet us on our return 
Monday. Ait ivvoir. 

Off! to the moment! “But,” says my wife, “didn’t Mr. 
Jacques Robinson say he would send a carriage to meet us 
at Etaples by the train that starts from here at 7.15 ? ” 

“ He did so,” I reply, comfortably. “ But that will be all 
right. Iffis carriage is sure to arrive early at Etaples and 
be waiting for us.” 

Hope told a flattering tale. My wife, for the first time, 
exhibits some signs of uncertainty. 

“If the carriage isn’t there,” I add, to show how resource- 
ful I can be in emergency, “ we can take the tram ; and if 
the carriage is on its way we can stop the tram, and get into 
the carriage.” 

So we are satisfied ; at least, I am ; fairly so. AH nature 
is gay and bright; and the sea breeze comes across the 
dunes, fiinning us gently. 

Etaples. Alpine descent from our steep compartment. 
Wife first. Safe 1 Hoorah I No porters anywhere 1 Every 
TTtAn his own porter ! Yes, every man, but how about the 
ladies? There are two porters; I see them, doing nothing 
with something in a box. I shout, I signal ; they are clearly 
deaf, and nearsighted. Again I climb into the compartment. 
Out I hand the four hags (they seem to have become rather 
less portable during the journey) one after the other, to 
my wife, who, in this drama, takes the part of second 
porter. How angry this sort of carelessness, this insouciance, 
does make me! Where’s the French chivalry?-- the man 
who could let a lady carry her own hag is unworthy of the 
name of a prewx chevalier! All out! — for four. Trumpet 
sounds! Bn avant! Farewell train. Ah! les voilh! Us 
porteurs! 

“I had best inquire about the carriage,” I observe sagely 
to my wife, who is entirely of my opinion. 

The porter knows nothing about any carriage from Le 
Touquet. “ There is the tram,” he says. 

1 win ask an oflScial wearing distinguished cap. 

with distinguished cap has not seen any voiture de 
maitre from Le Touquet. 

I mention the name of M. Jean Jacques Robinson. It 
has a wonderful effect. Distinguished Gap makes further 
inquiry : is sent along the road to act the part of Sister 

Anne, charged to announce “if he sees anything coming.” 

No: no sign. 

^"Mais, monsieur,'^ adds the BempLaQarit du Olwf de 
Gave triumphantly, le tram qui part sur Vinstant 

meme" 
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“ Slnll we ’ ” I mv wife. liis head out of one of the windows, and, wliile the grubby 

It will be the k^fer she replies, weU and wisely. face of the blne-blonsed muzzy porter appears just over his 

We take our seats in the tram. Our four bags occupy, slioulder, he calls out, “You don’t want this chap, do 
conspicuoiislv, half the bench opposite. They liave a heavj^ “No,” I return, “most decidedly not.” And my wife 
uncompromisinglv British air. Only two men enter. agrees with me, at the moment. The tram disappears into 

“If we meet the carriage coming for us we can stop it,” I the sandy distance. ^ i n i 

repeat adopting an off-hand manner to conceal a gradnally Here we are, the pair of us, with four bulky leather bags, 

iiiereakn*^ feeling of uncertaintv. our luggage, all alone, not a soul in sight, not a sound to be 

We ar^well on our wav through Etaples and approaching heard save the buzzing of flies and the humming of (probably 
the wooden bridge over the Canclie. ^ ^ stinging) insects. Two strangers in a strange land on the 

Our companious are pleasant gentlemen, artists, it is borders of the Forest of Le Touquet. 

possible, except one in a blouse with porter’s cap labelled 7.40. The shades of evening are already slowly com- 
“ Pari 3 -Pb<i-e,” and a bmss badge nttnbered on his arm. mencing to gather round ns. 


He doesn’^s^m a ver\- intelligen't specimen of the French We regard one another blankly. “ What shall we do ? ” 
working man; his face and hands are mahogany-coloured. What we did and how we did it I must keep for “my next.” 
his black hair is close cropped, his eyes j>j:e somewhat bleary, — : 

and his manner soniewliat beery. He is smoking the stump m ID Rnniriivirs-nccioF 

of the nastiest cigar I ever remember to have smelt. Is OUK BOOKING OFFICE, 

smoking allowed in the trams? I can’t see any notice up Blackwood, ever renewing its youth like the eagle, dis- 
forbiddmg it, so I am silent ; but ’tis pain and grief to me, tinguished itseK during the campaign in South Africa by 
while my wife employs her energies in keeping the sliding publication of some of the most vigorous, vivid pictures of 
door wide open to let the smoke out or tlae air in. the war that appeared in the Press, daily, weekly or 

The blear\- commissionaire (or whatever he is) engages him-, monthly. In the current number of the Magazine there is 


self in a muzzy sort of jerky conversa- 

tion w’ith a companion who is sober and 
altogether his superior. 

“I don’t see the carriage,” I say to 
my wife, aside. She shakes her head, 
and is silent. 

“It doesn’t matter,” I continue, cheer- 
fully, “ because there ’s a sort of little 
i station just at the comer of the road 
leading to Le Touquet where we get 
out.” 

“Ah,” obser\TS a polite man in a 
grey suit, who has joined us at Etaples. 

“ The tram doesn’t stop there nowJ' 

“Whatl” I exclaim. 

Here is my edifice shattered ! All my 
little plans gone at one fell swoop ! ^ 

“ No,” the affable stranger continues, 

“ There was some diflSculty about it, and 
the trams now run up to about two or 
three hundred yards further off, nearer a 

PaiiSrPlage.” 

“ But I don’t want to go to Paris-Plage,” I protest. 



FM^lf in a muzzv sort of ierky conversa- r- — — promise of fresh triumph in connection 

with the conflict between Russia and 
Japan. Since my Baronite read the con- 
tributions of “Linesman,” and “On 
the Heels of De Wet,” he has come 
upon nothing more picturesque than the 
stories under the heading, “ The War in 
the Par East,” by a writer who modestly 
conceals his identity under the letter 
0., omitting even the exclamatory “h.” 
There are fi.ve pictures in the panel, all 
good. But the account of “the block- 
ing of Port Arthur ” is a masterpiece. 

Let me introduce to your notice The 
Ghallomrs, by E. F. Beitoon (Heieemaot), 
whose acquaintance few of yon, if any, 
will regret having made. It is a 
quite unsensational novel of charac- 
ter and conversation : individualities 

xnree nunareu yarus lurtuer uu, nearer i ^ HOT WHATHBH STUDY. attractively described without any 

PaiiSrPlage.” _ ^ ^ ^ attempt at exaggeration, and all the 

“But I don’t want to go to Paris-Plage,” I protest. conversations are so perfectly natural as to appear, occasion- 

“Tou needn’t,” replies my chance acquaintance; “you ally, intensely silly ; but, on the other hand, they are dis- 
can get out with the bags when the tram stops, and it ’s tinctly amusing when the conversationalists themselves 
not more than a quarter of a mile, or so, to the Hotel in the are intended to be witty, and they are interesting when the 
Forest. ^ Besides, they ’ll probably send some one.” ^ dramatis 'personas are in real genuine earnest. This is high 

My wife and I regard one another ; we say nothing, but comedy : the low comedy, in which term farce is not by any 
think the more. Query.— Would they, probably, send some- means meant to be included, is provided by Lady Sunning- 
one?” And — if not? dale,ayery modem, aristocratic, but quite legitimate deve- 

Here the blear-eyed beery man in a blouse joins in. He lopment of onr old middle-class friend, Mrs. Nickleby. 
offers his services uninvited ; presents his ticket, numbered : So strong is her personality, so devoted to her is the author, 
gives us his name — it isn’t imlike M. Ciemenoeait — and he has, that Lady Sunningdcde is the book; she is everything to 
he says, only to go to Paris-Plage, not five minutes on, and everybody, she is Dea ex mo- 

he would return and do his possible for us. He argues, chind: be the other characters THE WSIBk BARON 
liarangues, addresses all the passengers in turn, smoking what they may, none of them 
his filthy cigar the while, and pressing upon everybody the are worth a rap without her. 
incalculable utility of his services to us. ^ I wifi, have none She dominates and animates the 
of him. As I arrive at this fixed determination we pass the whole : and when she is not on 
“shelter” where we used to stop for Le Touquet, and are the stage the action languishes, 
carried on to yx)int where the roads divide— one going to The last scene of all will touch I 
Paris-Plage. Here there is no shelter at all. No signs of not a few, but to the Baron it 
any life whatever — except insect life. ^ is somewhat reminiscent of the 

We descend. The conductor and the friendly voyageur Lion Oomique’s old music-hall 
assist us with the baggage. Blue-bloused man with filthy ditty about “ the good young 
cigar regards the operation from a window. Then, as the man that died,” and is rather 
tram sbwly gets into motion again, the friendly wyageur puts Little Paul Dombeyish. 
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To OUR NE-XT Merry Musical Meeting ! Hip, Hip, Hurrah ! 


“ There ’s a good deal in a title,” as the Rightful Heir 
observed to the Doubtful Dook, and Salome, at first glance, is 
a rather striking one. But, when it comes to be pronounced, 
all depends on where you place the accent. Now, unfortu- 
nately, the catching phrase to which the tenor’s, M. Renaud’s, 
plaintive love cry is set, emphasises and fixes pronunciation | 
of Salami as Salloio May, a part impersonated by Madame 
Cal\A anything but “ sallow ” with her make-up of brick- 
dusty but vivid colouring, topped by a jet-black wig. 

The 7‘6le of Jean, the inspired prophet, played by 
M. Dalmores, is a profitless part. Jean is ordered off to 
prison, where no doubt he will have his hair cut, as it wants 
it badly. The best scene of all, musically and dramatically, 
is between dignified M. PLAi^QOif, as the Astronomer Boyal, 
and Madame ]&rkby Lumsr, who, as JSesatoade (what a name !), 
interrupts the Professor’s astronomical observations, M.’ 
Gilibert as a Roman ProconsvZ is wonderful ; specially when 
one recalls him as the brigand DanrGaire-orGusso in Carmen, 
and as the Fat Boy of Bohemia, Sckaunnrd, in La BoMme. 
The banging and the clanging and the trumpeting, the 
frequent contests between the voices and the instruments’ 
settled only by force majeure in the orchestra, , the dull 
dancing in the love-sick King's apartments during the 
stagnant sentimentality of the Second Act, and the general 
lack of any strong dramatic interest in this twopence-coloured 
story which Massenet has set to music, combine to render the 


permanent reten- 
tion of this opera 
in the Oovent 
Garden practical 
repertoire rather 
improbable. 

The successes of the season that have been scored are : — the 
early Wagnerians under Dr. Hans (and arms) Richter; while 
under Mancinelli and Lohse the ancient operas have had fine 
performances, honoiu's easy being with Fraulein Destinn, 
Miles. Suzanne Adams and Kirkby liUNN, Mesdames Calve and 
Melba. The Covent Garden Operatic-Song-Singdicate must 
be “as pleased as Punch,'' and the public, with Signor Caruso 
and the two Vans who carried the houses with them, viz.. 
Van Root and Van Dyok : and heartily grateful to Messrs. 
PiiANgoN, SooTTi, Dufriche, Gilibert, et toute la houtique. 

And now the Voices of the Night-after-Night have ceased 
for a while, the singing birds have left the Garden, taking 
their notes (and those of their patrons) with them,* leaving 
Manager MbiSSAOER, Secretary Forsyth, and everybody on the 
establishment, generally satisfied. 

A Temperaie Beverage. — According to the Daily Mail 
“ The Municipal Council (of Paris) issued a warning to the 
pubhc to abstain from iced drinks when heated.” Certainly 
there could be nothing more nauseous. 
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MOULD SERIOUS OSAMA BE DIVORCED FROM THE- STAGE? 

[On readme, in tlie Pall JW? Magevsine, Mr. WiuJAit Ajkhee’s 1^1 
Converwition” mtli Mr. A. li. Walklet on the subject of Ae revival of 
Serious British Drama, .Vr P««c7i immediately despatched his Special 
Philistine with instructions to interview these two dialecticians, and to 
adopt a style o£ diction approiiriate to the occasion.] 

ScEKE — The Fuinoh* of the Maeready Chib. Messrs. Walkley 
and Archer discovered reading the August issue of the 
^*Pall Mall Magazine:' Mr. Archer is mahivg afiUhy imss 
of his Oriental eofee by abstractedly Stirling the grourids. 
itr. Walkley makes a gesture of protest. i?nter*»P£ilistiiie. 

Philistine. Gentlemen, I am indeed fortunate to come 
upon you at a moment of apparent relaxation, and engaged, 
I observe, in the perusal of that very 'Nox Ambrosiana of ' 
■whose theme I am here to invite your further expansion. To 
plunge, as Corxeltus Nepos has it, in medias res, you have 
complained that our Master Dramatists are not sufficiently 
cn rapport with the wider movements of the age. Yet it 
surprises me that you who bring this charge, and are your- 
selves the very flower of modernity, tres, trh commencement 
du slecle, should have overlooked the growth of what I must 
term, for want of an adequate English equivalent, la vogue 
du restaurant. 

Mr. Archer. The recrudescence of a hedonism which recalls 
the Lucullan period 

Philistine. Coupled, as you were about to say, with the 
increased* consumption of tobacco, the passion for Bridge, 
and the consequent development of epicene dubs — dubs, 
that is to say, which, like artifex and opifex, are common to 
either gender. Other Arts, less completely dependent on the 
patronage of the immediate public, suffer by these rivalries, 
yet need not perish. But the Dramatic Author, so long as he 
clings to the habit of being “ inteipreted ” in a public place, 
can only exist by the public’s leave. Serious British Dramatic 
Art will never improve its standard till it emandpates itself 
from wedlock with the Stage. 

Mr. Walklcy. Aristotle {don't stir your coffee, Archer) in 
!iis clever brochure on Dramatic Principles 

Philistine, Had not, I take it, anticipated the inventions 
of CAXT 02 I. We, au contraire, have the advantage of living 
in an age of printed matter. Why should I bolt my dinner, 
rob myself of my cigar, and pay half a guinea for the 
privilege of wedging myself into a stuffy crowd to listen to 
the interpretation of ideas which I could perfectly well 
imbibe :tom the printed page at my own house, in my own 
: am-chair, and with intervals of my own choosing for reflec- 
tion or recurrence ? 

Mr. Archer. In the zenith of the Periclean Era, when the 
I Dionysiac Theatre* 

I Philistine {ignoring the interruption). And don’t ask me 
to believe that my intelligence and imagination are si peu 
de dioae tl^t I couldn’t grasp the Dramatist’s Purpose 
witimut artificial lighting and coloured scenery and inter- 
mediaiy “ creators ” to show me how the blank verse wants 
: mouthing out of aU reco^ition of its rhythm. If I can’t 
I mentally reproduce the action and entourage of his characters 
from the playwright’s own instructions, the Intellectual Drama 
; is not for me. 

Ur. WedMey. Goethe contended — ^ 

Philistine {ignorin/f the interruption). Why should I need 
extraneous assistance over one kind of book and not another? 
Do you suppose that if I felt anxious to learn the views of 
Mr. JoHX Morley on the career of the late Mr. Gladstone I 
should ask Mr. Lewis Waller to dress up and recite the 
^eat work to me over the footlights, with a picture of 
Eawarden Castle in the background ? No, no. Faut dis- 
tinguer. Commit your Drama of Ideas to print, and let the 
Stage confine itself to catering for the public with amuse- 
ments not to be had ejsewheare. 
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Mr. Walkley. Still, the compatriotes of Donn^ay, Mirbeau, 
Hervieu, Brieux — 

Philistine. Ah ! you were to tell me of the French religion 
du theatre — religion based on /immorality touched by intelli- 
gence — 

Mr. Archer. Are you not misquoting the phrase “morality 
touched by emotion,” as originally applied in the year 1873 

to another kind of religion by the late Matthew Arh 

Philistine {ignoring the interruption). — immorality touched 
by intelligence.^ Take away immorality (I use the word with- 
out British prejudice) from the Dramatic Art of modern Paris, 
or indecency from her comic Press, and the intelligence of 
the one and the je 'ne sais quoi de spirituel of the other would 
not long survive the separation. And if you answer that 
the union of these qualities in their plays fails to explain the 
French genius for the theatre ; that if immorality (you also 
using the word in no mere Podsnapian sense) were its chief 
attraction, they need still go no farther than their own vie 
intime, or their own romans, in which it sufficiently abounds ; I 
marvel that you who have a flair so instinctive for the human 
comedy should never have remarked that to a certain type of 
mind there is something peculiarly piquant and intriguing 
in the public spectacle of situations of which the private ex- 
perience or private narration has long left it cold and distrait. 

Mr. Archer. But surely, notwithstanding his lamentable 
proneness to weak conclusions, the Third Acts of Mr. Phugro’s 
Qay Lord Quex (1899) and Iris (1901) showed a remarkable 

combination of these two Parisian 

Philistine. That was before the date of the re- discovery of 
Bridge by women. With all your insight into social ten- 
dencies you seem to have ignored the influence of this game 
upon our epoch. It is woman who supports the Stage. ' 
You, Mr. Archer, as a man and a soldier, may come fresh to 
your stall for a performance of a new Drama of Ideas after 

an invigorating drill with the Artists’ 

Mr. Archer. Excuse me. With the Inns of Court (Devil’s 
Own). 

Philistine. With the Devil’s Own Volunteer Corps. But 
think of your women friends — or, if you prefer it, think of , 
mine. When a woman has been stewing over a Bridge table 
from luncheon on to 7.45 p.m., then hurries home to change 
and dine and smoke and snatch a little rest before she is due 
at supper and a dozen more rubbers at the New AUpack’s 
Club, would you ask her to spend that brief interval of 
recuperation in listening to an intellectual play and being 
expected to think? No ; if she goes to the theatre at all it > 
must not be to study her own reflection in the mirrors of life, i 
but to see and hear something outside the experience of daily I 
routme~-a chorus and dance, for instance, by ladies even 
more desepauletees (as the author of Seknes d'apres Nature 
puts it) than the license of her own drawing-room permits ; 
or a little of the smart dialogue which is no longer a feature 
of la vie idle qu'elle se trouve. 

Mr. Walkley. But I take it that in Maeteelinok 

Philistine. You have this further objection, that he can 
never become a common subject of dinner-table-talk owing 
to a hideous doubt as to the right pronunciation of his name. 
But I am exhausting your resources of conversation; and 
must not stay to invite your verdict on the weather, so potent 
a factor in the fortunes of the Play of Ideas. Let me add, 
however, in conclusion, that my chief regret, when I foresee 
riie approaching divorce between Serious Drama and the 
Stage, is that your occupation will be gone. StiU, as the 
apostles of Free Trade say to our ruined capitalists, you can 
^ways remove your factories abroad — ^to France, Gemianv, 
Mgium, Norwty and Sweden ; or start at home in a new 
une. ^ Meanwhile, I have to thank you for this charming 
intetyiew, in which you have so ably reasoned about the 
waning (or was it the waxing?) of British Dramatic Art. 
Goodevemng. [Fait Philistine. Curtain. 0 S 
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THE DANGER OF BEING- IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 

[“During the third stage of the MarseiHes-Tours bicycle race the 
winner, Aucouturiee, was attacked by fifty cyclists at Nimes, being 
rescued by the Editor of the Velo, who displayed a loaded revolver ” — 
Daily Press ] 

From the Sporting Man of the week after next : — 

A disgraceful scene occurred at Lord’s yesterday, on the 
occasion of Mr. C. B. Fry’s twenty^third consecutive century. 
When the teams adjourned for lunch, Mr. Fry, who was not 
out, was intercepted by twenty sporting journalists, who 
assailed him with pointed epigi-ams, heavy platitudes, and 
other lethal weapons. He must have been severely man- 
handled but for the prompt interference of Mr. BDesketh- 
Prichard, who speedily scattered the crowd with an over of 
fast off-theory balls, and enabled the great author to escape 
at the cost of a rather severely split infinitive. It is true, of 
course, that hundreds of journalists have been tlirown out 
of work by Mr. Fry and the other batsmen-authors, but 
nothing can excuse mob-violence, and it is to be hoped that 
the police will secure the arrest of such of the miscreants as 
were not 1-b-w to Mr. Prichard. 

The biutal attack on Shrubb by the defeated competitors 
in the two-mile race at Lilley Bridge has had a more serious 
result than was at first considered probable. In spite of a 
gallant rescue on the part of the Editor of the Bapid Bemew, 
Shrubb had to be transplanted to the nearest hospital, where 
he is now bedded, and looks as if he had taken root. 

While Mr. EustaIoe H. Miles was playing off the semi-final 
of the North Balham Spiropole Competition last Friday, three 
hundred readers whom he had previously persuaded to live 


on Plasmon biscuits and Grape Nuts surrounded him threaten- 
ingly, and endeavoured to compel him to devour, a prime 
chump chop and mashed. They were aided and abetted by 
Sunny Jim, the high-jumper, who urged them to try force. 

During the dictation of the third chapter of his latest novel 
Ml’. S. R. Crockett was the victim of a savage attack on the 
part of his 'type-writing staff, who, maddened by overwork, 
rose at him in a body with Remingtons. He was rescued by 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who .drew off the attack in his own 
direction by reading extracts from the correspondence of his 
friend Mr. Claudius Clear. 

UNDER ONE FLAG. 

Mr. Punch offers his heartiest good wishes for the success 
of the Union Jack Club, whose inauguration took place on 
Thursday last, when H.R.H. the Prince of Wales laid 'the 
foundation-stone and delivered a speech not less soldierly 
than sailorly. The Club’s premises, designed 'for the social 
comfort of men of both services, are to rise just opposite the 
exit from the London and South-Western Terminus, through 
which most of them pass, outward or inward, at one time or 
another ; and this first stage of a new and peaceful Waterloo 
has been largely won in the work-room of its Secretary, that 
energetic Old Salopian, Major Arthur Haggard. Mr. Punch 
has yet to be informed whether dog-telepathy is traceable 
throughout the BLaqgard family ; but it is a significant fact 
that iast Wednesday, on the very eve of the foundation 
ceremony, his trusty hound Toby, in attendance on his 
Roxmd Table (at Hurlingham, pro hdc vice), emitted an 
uncontrollable series of joyous barks. Prosit omen! 
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THE OLD AGE CURE. 

By tlie kindness of the Editor of the 
Spectator, Mr. Punch is liappily enabled 
to present his readers with a selection 
from the letters which will appear in the 
next issue (jE our contemporary on the sub- 
ject uf ** The Prolongation of Life ” : — 

Sir, — ^Yoii are doing a great public 
service by throwing open your columns 
to a discussion of the means of pro- 
moting longevity, and will perhaps allow 
me to contribute a practical suggestion 
drawn from tlie experience of my own 
family. When my grand-uncle Lord 
Ljnt.mirf: was sixty-seven he took to 
walking on all fours. It created some 
sensation at first, but the excitement 
wore off^when it became known that he 
adopted this mode of progression de- 
liberately on hygienic grounds. Being 
a confirmed evolutionist lie argued that 
the best way to counteract the deteriora- 
ting influences of civilisation was to 
revert to the habits of the primitive 
type. In addition to this, walking on 
all fours keeps the blood in the head, 
enhances cerebral activity, and promotes 
the growth of the hair. The system 
worked very well for several years with 
my grand-uncle, but, unfortunately, 
during a visit to London in the year 
1872, while crossing Piccadilly Circiis 
in a fog on aU fours, he butted into a 
Hiinimersniith omnibus with results 
which I do not care to describe in your 
columns. I remember discussing the 
incident with Mr. Gladstone at thej 
Cosmopolitan Club shortly afterwards 
Physiologiailly, Mr. Gladstone admitted 
that something might be said in favour 
of my grand-uncle’s mode of locomotion, 
but he regarded the ethical significance 
of the word “upright” as conclusive 
against it. When I was an under- 
graduate at Balliol I tried to introduce 
the practice, but met with little support, 
my adoption of the quadrumanous 
method of progression during a walk 
with Dr. JowETT attracting so incon- 
veniently large a crowd that the Master 
begged me t<3 confonn to the usage of 
the majority. I am, Sir, &c. 

Lawrence Longmirb. 

[We are, of course, only too glad to 
publish Mr. Longmire’s intensely in- 
teresting letter, though we confess our- 
selves slightly sceptic^ as to its practical 
value. No doubt it would enable volun- 
teers to take cover more easily, but how 
could they fire their rifles when advanc- 
ing not only in fours, but on aU fours ? 
— -Ed. Spectator.’] 

Sir, — ^To keep old age at bay and 
guai-d against aderosis of the arteries, 
^ere is nothing like hot milk baths and 
jumping. Every morning I jump back- 
wards and forwards forty times over a 
malac<^ cane placed on two chairs about 
1ft. Sin. above the floor. A dasli of 


vinegar in the hot milk renders it pecu- 
liarly exhilarating on a hot day. If any 
of your readers care to follow up the 
subject they had better turn up the 
issues of the Kensal Green Clarion for 
April 1st anfl 8th, and June 15th, 22nd 
and 29th, 1868, where I have described 
these and other experiments at full 
length. They will, however, have to 
do so at the British Museum, as the 
numbers are, of course, long out of 
print. I am, Sir, &c. OoroGENARrAN. 

[We cordially recommend “ Octogen- 
arian’s ” admiiuble letter to all who are 
endeavouring to resist the introduction 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s sinister proposals. 

Under a system of Protection, hot milk 
baths would be beyond the reach of 
all but a few millionaires, and malacca 
canes a luxury beyond the dreams of 
avarice. But why “ backwards and for- 
wards ” ? Surely “ forwards anti back- 
wards” would be equally healthy and 
refreshing. — Ed. Spectator.] 

Sir, — ^I n the course of the interesting 
con-espondence now proceeding in your 

cduims I see no me^ion of one of the England the Pro- 

simplest and most efficacious m^ns of phet Dowie threatens to tacHe Gennany. 
prelonging hfe indefimtdy-that of ^ 

»• — 

appealed to his feUow^ountrymen to W T 

SU=p.wtoi.dSin«, “■* “ 

excess, causes sluggishness and stertor- 

ous br^thing culminating in chrenic ^ j octogenariau lady. Uving 

coma. It is only when taken in homteo- • i ^ 5 

pathic doses that it is reaUy refreshing ^ ^ ^ T ^ 

and invigorating. For the last twent? to the 

years I have never regularly gone to bed, trousseau, 

contenting myseH with an occasional 

five minutes’ snooze in a hath chair. f .. Her W ’’ con- 

The poets are often indifferent guides in 

the matter of physical culture, but England. Co ward! 

Moohe ^^s entirdy ^rrectwhen he sang 

To ^ shows that the fall in the birth-rate con- 

Is to steal a ffw hovlr?from^he night . . .” r^oured that the ten 

T o* jp on Lincolnshire farm-labourers who recently 

I am, Sir, <S:c. S. Cavendish. received prizes as being the fathers of 

Sir, — ^Let me offer your readers a 150 children are to be bought by the 
perfectly infallible old-age cure which I London County Council. 

have rigidly practised with complete 

success. After attaining the age of It is always the innocent public which 
twenty-five, only celebrate your birthday suffers in trade disputes. All complaints 
once in four years. I am, Sir, &c. as to meat being high in this abnormal 

Prima Donna. weather are now met by the butchers 

[We are delighted to publish our with the explanation that it is due to 
correspondent’s spirited and sensible the American strike. 

communication, though we confess that, 

if universally acted upon, her advice The latest fad at Newport, the summer 
might seriously impair the accuracy of resort of New York’s “ Four Hundred,” 
the Census Returns. Still, for the next is yellow dogs. According to the 
five years it can he followed without someone even gave a “Yellow Dog 
any prejudicial results.— Ed. Spectator*.] Dinner” the other day. W'e like the 
■ faint suggestion of curry in the title. 

&UNraR-iRRiTAN'r.---Th^ haughty Post Millinery for horses is gradually 
Office official (female). making headway, l&nnets they have 
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It is reported that the German Govern- 
ment has received a satisfactory explana- 
tion from the Russian Government of 
the searching of the German liner. The 
Russian Commander mistook the vessel 
for a British one. 

Owing to the fact that there was no 
fighting on the date mentioned, the 
reported slaughter of 30,000 Japanese 
by the Russians is now recognised as 
not having taken place. 

Disgusted at the restrictions that are 
placed in their way, many war corre- 
spondents are returning to England 
from the East, and it will be interesting j 
to see whether the war wiU survive 
this nasty snub. 

Two more Russian vessels have been 
destroyed by striking mines outside 
Vladivostock. Moral : — ^Know your own 
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liad for some time. Now it is announced 
that an Arizona farmer has invented a 
machine for trimming horses’ hoofs. 

Last week a swarm of bees entered a 
letter-box, and were only driven out 
with the greatest difficulty. The attrac- 
tion is supposed to have been a love- 
letter which began with the words, “My 
honey.” 

We are not surprised that many Mem- 
bers should have spent a whole night at 
the House of Commons. We are only 
astonished that it does not happen more 
frequently. There is no known Club 
with greater facihties for sleeping. 

RAILWAY ROMANCES. 

[It has been stiggested that novelists might 
very well lend the assistance of their art to the 
designs of the traffic managers of railways ] 

She was sitting in the superb res- 
taurant-car of the 12*57 (Pimlico to 
Penarth) express, toying elegantly with 
the cherry-tart which the Great Southern 
Railway Company invariably include 
in their recherche half-crown luncheon, 
when the train, punctual to the minute 
as usual, pulled up at the first stopping 
place. When it is said that her personal 
appearance recalled the fascinating dam- 
sel who figures upon the Company’s 
Summer Service poster (q.v.) at aU the 
railway stations in the kingdom, it will 
appear that she belonged to no common 
type. And so he evidently thought as 
he entered the car, accompanied by 
several courteous officials of the Company 
carrying his lighter impedimenta (the 
racks in the car are not intended for 
heavy luggage), and sat down immedi- 
ately opposite to her, rejoicing that the 
well-merited popularity of this express 
made it the only seat available. 

Bashfully she fell to counting her 
cherry-stones. 

“He loves me,” she said at length, 
putting down the spoon thoughtfully 
provided by the Company for the use 
j of passengers wishing to negotiate their 
! cherry tart. 

He did not deny it. He was studying : 
the beautifully illuminated menu card. 

“ Clear, please,” he said sharply, and the i 
: obsequious attendant at once obeyed. 

Her heart beat faster. She knew now ^ 
that he wished to be alone with her. i 
^ •$ 

“Tickets,” said the guard, as the 
train sped gondola-like through the i 
lovely scenery with which Nature has , 
endowed both sides of the Great Southern ' 
Company’s line. 

Two pearly tears coursed down her ; 
cheeks at the word. She stopped them ; 
with the artistic Japanese serviette with 1 
which every luncher is presented by ( 
the Company. . * ! 



Boliby, “Do YOU KNOW wHiiT Daddy calls you, Me. Tovey?’* 

Mr. Tovey. “No, Bobby. What is it?’* 

Bohhy. “He galls you Port Arthur, *oause you take so long to surrender!” 


“Allow me,” he said, finding his 
tongue at last, “to offer you mine.” 

“Not transferable,” snapped the 
guard, with a clever assumption of the 
stupidity so often met with on other 
railways. 

Ferdinand looked up at this hUise^ 
and saw at once through the thin dis- 
guise. “ Marmaddke Neville ! ” he 
thundered, “ no viUain ever yet rose to 
be a guard upon this line. Why are 
you here ? ” But before the other (for 
it was he) could reply, he had hurled 
him headlong into the well-stocked kit- 
chen, and taking the ticketless girl in 
his arms had carried her down the 


corridor to the slip-carriage at the rear 
of the train (Billingboro’ and Cooington 
Branch only. Circular Tickets available 
for return at any time, including day 
of issue, are specially recommended for 
this District). They gained the end car- 
riage just as it automatically detached 
its& from the express. 

“Leonora,” he observed, “we are 
saved— -for the present.” 

“ Ferdinand,” she said, ecstatically, 
“ my boxes are all registered througli, 
and will be delivered at the other 
end by the Company at an inclusive 
charge of sixpence each. Isn’t it con- 
venient? ” 
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MR. PUNCH'S SYMPOSIA.' 

XX.— 'SuM^ncR Drintcs. 

Scene— IV u’ Welcome Cluh, 
Present, 

Tlie Ft. lion. A. J. Balfour Cm the 
Chair). 

Tltc Duhc of Devonshire. 

The Arehhlskop of Canterhury. 

t<ir Wilfrid Laic.son, M.P. 

Mr. Henry Chaplin, M.P. 

Mr. Alfred Austin. 

Mr. John Burns, M.P. 

Mr. Lnhouchere, M.P. 

Miss Marie Corelli. 

Mr. Balfour. Tlie question before ns 
is, Wliat IS the best summer drink? So 
many persons injure health and temper 
through ignorance in this matter that it 
was thought well that some of the wisest 
in the land should meet togetlier to 
decide upon what is best. 

Miss Marie Corelli. Before the discus- 
sion really ])egins I should like to say a 
few hiunhle yet pertinent words. The 
English Slimmer is one of the most 
vulgar and coarsening influences under 
whieli my unhappy country suffers. It 
flushes the face and deadens the intel- 
lect. I was dining one hot day recently 
in a ducal mansion, and I heard not one 
witty or even intellectual remark. By 
devising pleasant drinks you will help to 
make the summer endurable ; I ask you 
in mcxlest but no uncertain tones to 
make it impossible. 

Diike of Devonshire. Sarsaparilla is 
an admirable cooler. There is an 
itinerant vendor of this excellent fluid 
just opposite the Abbey, and I invari- 
ably drink a penny glass on my way to 
the House of Lords. I attribute ‘the 
success with which I have come through 
the recent hot snap to frequent glasses 
of sarsaparilla aud a light green 
puggaree. 

S^r Wilfrid Dawson. Do vou prefer a 
puggaree to a pith helmet ? “ 

Diikc of Devonshire. I think so There 
are styles of beauty with which the pith 
helmet does not consort very happily. 
Mine is, I think, one of them. 

Mr. Lahouchere. But we are here to 
discuss drinks. ^ By no stretch of imagi- 
nation can a pith helmet be described 
as a drink. 

Bir Wilfrid Lawson. True ; but in 
default of anything else one conld use a 
pith helmet as a drinking utensil. I 
remember doing so one very hot night 
kst week, during an all-night sitting. 

I left tlie House for a little fresh air 
when everything was closed, and, in the 
despair of thirst, dipped my helmet into 
one of the Trafalgar Square fountains. 

I recollect the incident so distinctly 
.because when I began to drink 1 found 
that I had caught a gold fish. 


Mr. J oh n Bu rns. Surely that is against 
the law. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. It was quite 
involuntary. 

Mr. John Emms. I doubt if that 
makes any difference. I' trust, as a 
County Councillor, that the incident will 
not occur again 

Sir Wilfrid Laicson. lam sure I hope 
not. It was most unpleasant. 

Miss Marie Corelli. Did you say a I 
gold fish ? 

Sir Wilfrid Laivson. Yes, a gold fish. 

Miss Marie Corelli. Ah, there you 
have it! It is tliis passion for gold 
which is corrupting all our manners and 
morals. An ordinary fish would have 
given you no inconvenience. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Pardon me. I 
should object even to an ordinary fish. 

Miss Marie Corelli. No, there you are 
vTong It is the gold that was detri- 
mental— nothing else. Oh, gold ' gold 1 
what enormities are committed in thy 


name > What 

Mr. Balfour. I notice that one of the 
morning papers — ^not one of the tliiee- 
penny ones — has been distributing iced 
filtered w’-ater free at various points in 
the metropolis during the hot weather. 
I was always lirouglit up to consider 
cold water a deleterious beverage when 
one is very hot. 

Arehhishop of Canterbury. Claret enp 
is probably healthier. 

Mr. Balfour. Aud yet few morning 
papers could afford to give away claret 
cup. 

Archbishop of Canterbiny. They don’t 
know what they can afford till they try. 
Look at the Times. Who would have 
expected a financial supplement? — ^yet 
there it is. Why not claret cup ? 

Mr. Alfred Austin. Barley water is 
very cooling, especially when it has a 
little lemon with it. I write most of my 
poetry on it. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

On either side the poet lie 
' ’Long dunks of barley 

I write my poetry on plain water. 

Mr. Lahouchere. Drinking of all kinds 
is wrong when one is thirsty. A cigarette 
is the true panacea. 

Miss Marie Corelli. I raise my voice 
with extreme reluctance, hut I must say 
that it is my firm convictiou that all 
tobacco plantations should be ploughed 
up. 1 attribute to our love of tobacco 
nearly every social ill that England 
suffers from. Why has our hospitality 
decayed ? Tobacco. Why are American 
girls so charming?— Tobacco. Why do 
we tolerate a decadent church ? — 
Tobacco. Why 


Mr. Chaplin. It is, I am convinced, a 
mistake to resort to cocktails in this 
weather, I was induced the other day 
to try a “Leave it to Bob,” and I am 
stiii conscious of the error. 


Duke of Devonshire. What did Bob 
mix for you ? 

Mr Chaplin. I don’t know what it 
was, but 1 passed through a stage of 
exhilaration of far too acute a nature, 
succeeded by positive depression. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Cold water were 
a safer rule — or lemonade. 

Mr.^ John Burns. In Battersea Park 
there is a run on raspberry vinegar. 

Mr. Chaplin. Rosebery vinegar ? 

Mr. John Burns. No, raspberry vine- 
gar. 

Mr. Chaplin. Ah I 

Mr. Alfred Austin. Did I say that I 
wrote most of my poetry on barley 
water? 

Mr. Balfour. Yes. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. What then 
are we to recommend the great British 
pubhc ? 

Duke of Devonshire. I believe that 
cabmen drink cold tea. , They seem tp 
be a healthy class. 

Mr. Balfour. A little aneemic, I think. 
Mr. Labouchere. Not in language, 
surely ? 

Mr. Balfour. True. 

Archbishop of Canterbury. Then are 
we to recommend cold tea ? 

Mr. Laboueliere. Or cigarettes ? 

Duke of Devonshire. Or sarsaparilla ? 
Mr. Alfred Austin. Or barley water ? 

I fancy I said that I wrote most of 
my- — ^ 

Sir Wilfrid Laioson. Or cold water? 
Archbishop of Canterbury. After all, 
why not cold water? ^ It has the sanc- 
tion of antiquity. It is older than any 
of the other beverages naineA 
^ Duke of Devonshire. It is also cheaper. 
Newspapers give it away. 

_ Mr. Chaplin. But what will the 
licensed victuallers say ? Do we dare at 
this date to recommend anything opposed 
to their interests ? 

Mr Balfour. There is much in that. 
Perhaps it would be safer to advise beer. 
After all, beer is a good deal drunk. It | 
is a popular quencher. Why not beer ? 

Miss Marie Corelli. 0, Beer! Beerli 
That it should come to this. Where 
shall we look for the secret of England’s 

turpitude if not in beer ? Beer 

[Left lamenting to bystanders. 

Curtain falls on a brief Comedy. ! 

RUSSIA’S 
ANSWER 
Close op Play 

Evening Poster. 


The President of the Geographical 
feociety recently remarked, on layino* 
down his morning paper, that th? 
Marquis of Anglesey seemed to bo in 
Menai Straits. 
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HARD TIMES FOR THE BIRDS.' 

“It is reported from Welbeck, where Mr. 
Chamberlain is to address a great meeting on 
August 4th, that the local sparrows have taken 
possession of the roof of the hall destined for 
llie audience. These s;parrows, with their 
present and previous fanmies, keep up such a 
loud and incessant chirping as to make it im- 
possible for any one else to be heard. The 
‘closure ’ has accordingly been carried, and the 
sparrows, with their nests, and families of 
successive generations, are to be evicted forth- 
with — Spectator. 

Owing to the noise which the rooks 
made the other day while Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Balfour were walking in 
Kensington Gardens, it has been decided 
to cut down the trees in which they 
build every spring, in the hope of 
^ridding the neighbourhood of such 
pests. Mr. Chamberlain is said to have 
had the greatest difficulty in hearing 
what were Mr. Balfour’s views on the 
fiscal question. Both gentlemen deplore 
the destruction of the trees, but both are 
agreed that it would not have been 
decided upon without caws. 

The authorities at the British Museum, 


who have long been waiting for some 
such precedent as this, have now decided 
to expel the pigeons, which often make 
so much noise in the cooing season that 
readers in the Reading Room can hardly 
hear themselves sneeze. 


A BALLAD OF EDINBORO’ TOON. 

The lusty Sun did glower aboon, 

Wi’ welcome in Ms cheerfu’ rays ; 

I walked in Edinboro’ Toon, 

A’ in ma caller claes. 

Tor I had donned ma coat o’ cheiks 
That cost me guineas twa an’ three, 
But and ma pair o’ ditto breeks 

That luiked sae pleasantlie. 

On ilka breek were creasies twa ; 

And they did hang sae fine, sae fine, 
Erae John o’ Groats to Galowa’ 

Were nane sae fair as mine. 

An’ first I honoured Geordie Street, 
An’ syne I walked the Prince’s ane, 
To gie to ilka lass a treat 

An’ a’ the laddies pain. 


An’ mony a laddie’s hert was sair ; 

An’ mony a lassie’s een, ay, mony, 

Dplicht wi’ ioy to see a pair 

Sae canny an’ sae bonny. 

I hadna walked an hour at maist, 

I hadna honoured half the Toon, 

The air grew drumlie lik’ a ghaist. 

An’ syne the rain cam’ doon. 

.^n’ first the dust it gently laid, 

Aft’ syne it cam’ in cats an’ doggies, 

Tliat loosed the cobble-stanes, and played 
Auld Homie wi’ ma toggies. 

0 waly for ma coat o’ cheicks 
That cost me guineas twa and three ! 

An’ waly for ma ditto breeks 

Sae bagsome at the knee ! 

The creasies twa are past reca’ 

That ^d them hang sae fine, sae fine ; 

Frae John o’ Groats to Gallowa’ 

Are nane sae puir as mine ! 

0 fause, inhospitable Toon, 

I rede thee, gin I come again, 

Ma claes sail be o’ Eeich-ma-doon, 

An’ deil tak’ your rain ! 

' DuM-Du.\f. 
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COAST DEFENCE. PORTSMOUTH. 

This is not ah magehart effort oh the part of Our Artist, but a sober record of the scientific and up-to-date methods empi oyeo 

TO RESIST AN EnEMY LANDING ON OCR COASTS. In THE UNFORTUNATE EVENT OF THE SUPPLY OP DeOK-OHAIRS BEING INADEQUATE, IT IS PRESUMED 

THAT THE Bathing Machines -vvould be utilised as Block-houses.” 


HOW WE WHITE HISTOHY^HOW. 

It must be apparent to aH who have 
seen the prospectus of the very latest 
“ Modem History ” that the old idea of 
a continuous narrative, wiitten by one 
person, has been discarded. Nobody, 
nowadays, can be sufficiently acquaigjiilr 
•vvitii the vast quantity of “original 
sources,” documents, &c., now brought 
to light, to be able to write a whole 
chapter on any subject. The history of 
the future will be divided into small 
periods of years, days, and weeks, cover- 
ing the successive movements or episodes 
to be narrated. Each contribntor will 
have a segment of this allotted to biTn, 
perhaps five or ten minutes, or even a 
whole day, covering the special inci- 
dents of which he has made a lifelong 
study. 

But one cannot help thinking that it 
wo^d be better still if each single 
object or detail described were entrusted 
to a specialist, on whom the reader 


could rely for a thorough knowledge of 
that 'particular thing. 

Here,* for insfeince, is a suggested 
fragment of a Prospectus of the 

NEWPin-CLARENDON MODERN HISTORY. 

VOL. CXLVn.--THE END OF 
ABSOLUTISM. 

Chap. 33. — The Execution of King 
Chapins. 

Section 1. — The Momvng of the Execu- 
tion, by the President of the 
Meteorological Society. 

Section 2. — The King at Breakfast, by 
the Chef of the Carlton (assisted 
by the Lyons King of Arms). 
Section 3, — The Scaffold, by the contrac- 
tors for the new War Office. 

Section 4. — The Axe, by the Secretary of 
the Cutlers’ Union, Sheffield. 

Section 5, — The Blow, by Fitzsimmons. 
Section 6, — Topular Feeling, by the 
Editor of the Dail'y Mail, 

And so on. Of course these sugges- 


tions are open to revision, but we trust 
they convey the mam idea that no con- 
tributor-historian should have more than 
one topic on his mind, and that should be 
one with which he is in constant touch. 
Should the detailed treatment appear 
jejune and disjointed, then for the pur- 
poses simply of popular reading the whole 
might be “ compressed into an animated 
narrative ” by some person specially fitted 
for that business, say, Mr. BCarold Begbie. 


Fashionable Intelligence. — The Duke 
of Killicranhie, being a trifle over- 
come, though by no means exhausted, 
by his long run, will leave the Criterion 
in order to benefit his health by the- 
fresh-air cure at Wyndham’s Theatre. 
His Grace’s luggage consists of a few 
private boxes. 

Somebody whose companionship* is in- 
valuable in this spell of hot weather. — 
A shady sort of fellow.' ' ' 


Sis 
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the jolly eogees. 


(Of the Buesian Mercantile Volunteer Fleet.) a ni « 

r « AHA 1 WF’RE CLEAR OF THE DARDANELLES. DP GOES THE TIGHTING IL. . 
CArTA3af Pear. AHA! WE RE OLE tatttitq merchant AND PlEATE, TOO!” 

Chorus (from lOm). “WE AEE THE JOLLIES, THE BMPEEORS JOLL , Mr. Bottabp Kipuno.) 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diart of Toby, MP. 

House of Commons, Monday, July 18 
— “ When the Ministry was last recon- 
structed there were,” says the Member 
FOR Sark, “some folk who objected to 
Austen Chamberlain’s being made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Not 
on personal grounds. Few men more 
popular on both sides. But it was 
urged he was a trifle young, a little 
lacking in experience, to fill a place 
occupied in succession by Pitt, I^el, 
Disraeli, and Gl.u)ST0ne, not to mention 
the Sage of Malwooi>-cum-Nuneham, and 
Sr. Michael and All Angels. Turns out 
to have been, in the national interest, the 
happiest arrangement possible. Don 
J ose’s self-appointed mission is to educate 
the people in the science of fiscal reform, 
showing them how much better off they 
wiU 'be aU round when Protection is 
resurrected. Has gone about the country 
— ^not stealing ducks as did an anony- 
mous yet celebrated person, but — ^making 
speeches. 

“Not since Mr. G., being at the time 
two years older than Don JosjS is to-day, 
went forth on his first Midlothian cam- 
paign has the world seen such pheno- 
menon of energy and capacity. But 
speech is, more truly than was Fielding 
as described by Dr. Johnson, ‘ a baiTen 
rascal.’ If Don Jos^i had been on the 
other side of the controversy he would 
have made speeches equally effective. 
Indeed lie did make them. His 
new crusade has deeply stirred the 
Free Traders. Their very best men 
have come forward to reply to the new 



The Proteotive Hat. 

“Son Austen” tries another experiment in 
Protection and faces the storm with top-hat 
(rarely seen on the Treasuiy Bench'^ well over 
his eyes. 



Watching the Tobacco Debate. 

“ Wills’s Birdseye ” and “ Cavendish ” 
(Sir Fr-d-r-ck W-lls and Mr V-ct-r 0-v-nd-sh 


apostle of Protection. Their most 
brilliant and successful efforts, nay the 
aggregation of them, are not more 
scathingly complete in refutation of Don 
Jose’s new heresy than aie his own 
speeches delivered at Ipswich, January 
14, 1886, and at the Cobdeii Club 
dinner in June of the same year. 

“What the coxmtry, pondering the 
momentous question, wants is not speech- 
making but practiail illustration. That 
Son Austen, uplifted to the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, has been able to 
supply. His imposition of extra duty of 
3d. a pound on stripped tobacco is 
avowedly a Protectionist move taken in 
the interests of the Biitish workman. 
And what do friendly experts say of it V 

“‘Entirely protective in its nature, 
absolutely inconsistent with the pledge 
that this was to be a Free Trade Budget,’ 
protests that good Unionist McArthur. 

“‘If Protection is to be tried at all,’ 
said that other faithful Ministerialist 
Austin Tayidr, ‘ I prefer to see it tried 
on a large scale rather than by peddling 
expel iments.’ 

“Put it as you like, there is the fact 
that the experiment has been tried. 
And what is the result? Frederick 
Wills, another loyal Unionist, one of 
the heads of the biggest tobacco busi- 
nesses in the world, shall testify. ‘A 
very heavy fine has been imposed on 


the British tobacco trade without corre- 
sponding benefit to the revenue.’ TJms 
Sir Frederick, who at least knows what 
he is talking about, and is politically 
not inclined to make things disagreeable 
for the best ol all Oovernments.” 

Not often Sark holds forth at this 
length. Tlie occasion certainly inviting 
Son Austen attempts to calm the rising 
storm by sacrificing one-half of the 
revenue counted upon from levy of new 
tax on stripped tobacco in bond. That, 
with otlier concessions, would mean a 
falling-off of £200,000. Anticipating 
additional revenue of £550,000 from 
the new tax, it will now yield only 
£350,000. Even this calculation taken 
exception to by experts. They say the 
whole tobacco trade has been thrown 
into confusion; business in strips has 
entirely ceased ; wiU yield scarcely any 
revenue. 

As for concession now proffered. 
Opposition decline to look at it. All or 
nothing, tliey say. Bang goes the 
threepence or the fight will continue. 
On a division the proposal to make the 
rebate on strips which were in bond 
when Budget Bill was introduced three- 
pence instead of three ha’pence defeated 
by a majority of only forty-two. 

“A most interesting objec1>-lesson in 
the results of the practic^ application 
of Protectionist principles,” said the 
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IJ^OBLB Lords en route for Hyde Park. 

“ An imposing procession might be formed to march along Pall Mall and by way of 
Piccadilly to the Park.” 


for tlie enterprise. The reason obvious. 
Friday is the day the Commons have 
presumed to set apart in the matter of 
time arrangements. Meeting at noon 
House on Friday adjourns at six, so that 
week-enders, like C.-B., can get com- 
fortably away. Noble Lords, far above 
such ti'ivial considerations, rebuke the 
Commons by remaining at their post on 
Friday nights, often even after dinner. 

True, the Commons don’t care tuppence 
for the snub, but many innocent people 
suffer. Gentlemen in the Press Gallery, 
for example, who have been in attend- 
ance daily through the week, including 
night sittings on Wednesdays, are kept 
in on Friday nights, a free time ex- 
changed for the older arrangement under 
which the House rose at six on Wednes- 
days. Also there are the police and 
other attendants deprived of their one 
off-night. 

Lord Newton, his mind fixed on larger 
matters, complains of system under 
which work is distributed between the 
two Houses. For months the Lords 
meet in the circumstances hereinabove 
described. Frozen - out gardeners of 
political life, they ’ve got no work to do. 
In the last fortnight of the Session scene 
is changed. Bills that have with assis- 


^Iembeb fob Sahk. Fearing he was Lord Chancellor remarks, “ The House tixnce of closure been driven through 
about to launch forth again I slipped will now adjourn;” which it straightway Commons come over in a batch, the 
away. does. Clerk waiting at the door in haste to 

Buslneu done,— Bad night with the If any important business comes to the carry them back as soon as I-ords have 

Budget. Government majority, which fore, the noble Lord in charge invariably rattled through them, 
on Licensing Bill was steadily main- puts it down for Friday night. That Why, Newton asks, should not the 
tained on level of 80, run down "to 42. happened this week. The only case in Lords^ have a first look in with some of 
Hmise of Lords, Tuesday . — That evil winch there is a flutter of interest about the Ministerial measures ? There is the 
communications corrupt good manners proceedings in the Ix)rds is County Licensing Bill, for example. Whilst 
is sadly shown in case of the second Guy’s analogue of the vote of censure to the Commons were WTangling over 
• Baron Newton. For three years sat in be moved by C.-B. in relation to Fiscal the Budget the Lords might have 
Commons. Became hopelessly imbued question. With all the week and next turned their powerful mind ujjon its 
with its restless manner. Always wants week wherein to choose, he selects Friday intricacies. As things are the Bill will 
to be up and doing something, a mood 

wholly foreign to placid manner of noble ' ; ■” " ' \ 

Lords. Just now disturbed by contem- ^ ' r * I 

plation of enforced idleness of House. ‘ i 

Four days a week Lord Chancellor J ■ i 

enters in state from below the bar. ^ 

The Mace-Bearer goes before, the Purse- 

Bearer follows after. In the centre rS* " 

strides the stately form of the Parlia- 
mentary Jove, soon to be throned on the 

Woolsack. Pity of it is there are rarely " 

more than a dozen Peers to behold the ■ 

spectacle, with a stray stranger speech- " ‘‘ 'oif 

less with awe in the gaUery feeing the <| 

in the way of recognising their title, V ^ 

not fo speak of their merits. If V'" [ ****»«*^*^^ 

there are no Bills noble Lords privily \ 

indulge in mild conversation. On the ' . *' 

stroke of half-past four public business, ’ -n 

if there happ^s to be any, is called on. .™f. “M^ooa.” 

I. is cosduded bsfojs iTS. 

aa sometimes occore, there is none, the The Jackfaw got plenary absoktion ! ” 




OUR RECEST EEENCH VISITOBS. (Scene-Boyal Exchange.) 

•at Frenchman Qiia first time in London) “Tiens, Alphonse ! Qu*est-ce qui est get hojmme-lI ? ” Second Frencl man (it7.o, lamnj leen here once leforej is suppt 

I about it). “ Chut ' Plus bas, mon ami.*’ (Whispers in reverential tone.) “ Ce Monsieub-iA — o’est le Lob* Maibe 1 ** 
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reach tliem next week, its approach 
heralded by Ministerial circidar piteously 
entreating friends of the Government to 
remain in town and be in their place 
lest evil befall. They have been in 
their place for five montlis and had 
nothing to do. 

Sark says only one thing left for 
Peers. They must demonstrate. There 
is no monopoly of Hyde Park and its 
Reformers’ Tree. Let noble Louis put 
their pride in their jiocket ; commission 
John Burns to oiganise them; engage 
bands, streamers, waggons, and other 
paraphernalia i)eculiar to Sunday after- 
noon service in Hyde Park Meeting 
upon the Embankment in robes anti 
coronets, an iinijosing piuce&sioii might 
be formed to march along Pall Mall and 
by way of Piccadilly to the Park 
" Noble Lords might at first sight 
shrink from the enterprise from con- 
sciousness of the fact thiit they have 
done little to win public sympathy. 
They do the People injustic?. Its Great 
Heart is prepared to beat in s^mipathy 
with any downtrodden chiss. The 
spectacle of coronetted and cloaked 
Peers bemoaning their enforced idleness 
would melt the stoniest heart from 
Whitechapel or PoidUu*. 

Wednesday , — On Tuesday Commons 
took up Budget Bill in Committee, 
knowing they must finish it at the sitting : 
having spent an hour in talking against 
time whilst Ministerial majoiity straggled 
ill, devoted greater part of evening sitting 
to discussion of motion for adjouniment, 
followed by private Tramway Bill. 
Towards nndnigbt settled down on Bud- 
get Bill. By sitting aU night, com- 
forted by the closui*e, drag the Bill 
through Committee. Adjourn at 3.40 
this afternoon, having eat nearly 26 
honrs. No Wednesday sitting. 

Business done . — Sit all night and lose 
one day. 

Ok dit. — ^In answer to the Birming- 
ham Grocers’ inquiry to Mr. Chamber- 
LiViN as to what was going to he done 
with their “ butter bill,” which it seems 
is likely tp be left unsettled, Mr. Cham-; 
BERLAiK is, credited with the following 
reply, “ Crjn’t attend to English butter : 
too much |o do with the Irish Pat.” 

A BUTCHER, who shall be nameless, 
advertises as follows (the [italics being 
his own) : 

THE BEST. 

The well-hung Saddles of Socthdown Mutton 
.... are supplied hy , 

WEO SA8 HAD THE SUPPLY FOB THE LAST 

THIRTY YEARS. 

Mr. Punchy while greatly respecting the 
advertiser’s frankness, is constrained to 
regard this as a good case for the 
Inspector of Nuisances. 


EXTRACT FROM BRICADE ORDERS. 



“ Water will be issued daily from 5.30 a m 
TO 7 30 p-M. A Stafp-Sergeant will be in 
CHARGE, AND THERE WILL BE A FlYINO SeNTBY 
OVER THE Cistern” 

(Our Warhlte Correaponde^Ui sends us his idea 
of this phenomenon ) 

ANOTHER QUEER CALLING. 

[“ The summer sensation of the Pans houle- 
vaids inspues a writer in Gil Bias with a 
notable suggestion A gentleman sitting down 
to a book, outside a cafe, removed his hat, and 
disclosed a ] 3 eifectly bald head, adonied with a 
music-hall adveitisoinent. Why not form a 
Society of Adveitising Skulls? The writer in 
Gil Bias thinks this might be good business 
for bald authors who for the moment have 
nothing inside their heads. Why not let tlie 
outside ? ” — Daily Chronicle ] 

There was a time I di*eaded. 

The day of want and woe. 

When, forty and bald-headed, 

I should be found de tro'p ; 

With sorrow I reflected 
How I should be rejected 
By all men, and directed 
To go to Jericho. 

Each morn, with anxious hand-glass 
I watched the dwindling crop 
That thinned as Time’s fell sand-glass 
Another grain let drop. 

With feverish emotions 
I drenched my bead in oceans 
Of washes, dyes and lotions 
From every barber’s shop. 

In vain ! The tell-tale shimmer 
W^'here first the hairs were few 
Began in time to glimmer 
Indubitably through ; 

Nor could my art, though straining 
Its all, succeed in training 
The love-locks still remaining 
To hide it from the view. 

Then fear broke forth unruly. 

The common doom ! ” I said. 


“ Too old at forty ! Truly 
I would that I were dead ! ” 

And with a sudden shiver 
That made my heart-strings quiver 
I cried aloud, “ The River ! 

There will I make my bed.” 

My nerves began to tingle — 

Not mine the triple brass — 

I went and took a single 

To Charing Cross (third class). 

“ Vain efforts why redouble ? 

A plunge,” thought I, “ a bubble — 
And from this vale of trouble 
Another wretch will pass.” 

There in the choking vapour 

That City clerks know well, ! 
My glance fell on a paper. 

Scarce heeding where it feU — 

Till suddenly I started. 

My lips with pleasure parted, 

And in my bosom started 
A joy I could not tell. 

‘‘ The very thing ! ” I muttered. 

“ There is no need to die ! 

My bread may yet be buttered 
And even jammed,” thought I. 

“ In this new occupation 
Methinks I see salvation ” — 

I left the train next station*,; • i 
Resolved at least to try. - 

No more were lotions flooded ! 

Upon ine ; au eontraire 
I diligently studied 
To slay the utmost hair. 

Success my efforts greeted : 

The task was soon completed, 

For scarce a week had fleeted 
Before my head was bare. 

Now in my stall you ’U find me, \ 
Rich, prosperous, well-fed, - 

And every eye behind me 
Is fixed upon my head ; 

For there a tale is printed , 

In coloui-s all unstinted, 

Wherein is subtly hinted 

The praise of Bovo-Bread. * 

Scene — A Bailway Compartment. Lady 
in corner seat -facing engine. Cour- 
teous Old Gentleman opposite to her. 
Other People getting in. 

Courteous Old Gentleman. Allow me 'to 
place your hags of fruit upon the rack. 

Ladyi Thank you so much. They will 
be more ouTt of the way there. 

[Courteous Old' Gentleman picks them 
tip * and ,placcs hag containing a 
basket of strawberries upside down 
on rach bsWM him- 
Lady ianxiousLy}: Oh! I’m afraid the 
strawberries must not go tlaat way. 

Courteous Old Gentleman (hastily cor- 
recting his error). How tlioughtless of me 1 
I will place them facing the engine. 
[Bemoves them — still upside down — to 
rack behind Lady, 
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THE RECORD OF A SHORT HOLIDAY. 

II. 

Here we are, we two, wife and self, with 
four bags, as the old nigger chorus used to 
give it, “Eight in the middle of the road,” 
that is, to be accurate, at the apex of a triangle 
formed by the meeting of the ways. 

Woods to the right of us, as we face the 
line of loute from Staples, along which we had 
just travelled ; woods to the left of us ; woods 
at the back of us ; the last leading to the sands 
of Paris-Plage ; the second lot of woods to the 
river Canche ; and the first, on our right, to Le 
Touquet, that is, to the “H6tel (oh, blissful ,_ 
idea, suggestive of ‘ mine ease at mine Inn ’) Le 
Touquet.” Time, just 8. Not a sound save ^ 
the hum of insects, the twittering of birds and 
the rustling of the leaves as they yield to the JK 
impulse of a very very gentle sea-breeze passing IT 

pleasantly enough through the forest. Ther- pg 

mometer about 85° in the shade. 

What shall we do ? Not a soul, not a body 
in view for miles away on the straight road, 
nor on the two curving ones at our back. 

The four bags, on the gi*ound, look stolidly 
English, and quite uns5^npathetic. Nothing 
like leather in such circumstances. Tough 
hides alone could be unaffected by our hope- 
less, helpless, attitude. 

No one is to be blamed. We, as duettists, 
cannot exclaim to some third person, “ Oh, thou 
art the cause of this anguish ! ” for, honestly, 
we have chosen, deliberately, our own course of 
action and here is the result ^ ! 

If that blessed (you know what I mean — ^but 
my wife is present) Northern of Prance had only 
stuck to its old original time biU, “ the bill, the 
bill, and nothing but the bill,” we should have ^ 
come by the 7.15, as arranged by Jacques 

Robinson Napoleon, instead of the 6.51. So 

far we can anathematise the Company : a slight relief. 


I A ' 
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iimopportuisie:. 

Enthusiast of Uw “N’o Eat Brigade** (to elderly gentleman, uho has just lost his 
hat). “Fine idea this, Sir, for the Hair, eh?” 

lief. I “ No, it isn’t far,” I reply, on the consolation-stake principle. 


‘ But,” observes my wife, “ how is it we did not meet the As to how far it may be, I have only the vaguest idea. 


carriage that was sent for us ? ” 

Evidently, because it wasn’t sent. There are surely not 
two ways from here of getting to Etaples. [There are, as 
we subsequently discover; that is, there are two ways of 


And so, pulling oui-selves, and our bags, together, we cross 
There are surely not the tlieatrical-looking little rustic bridge in safety, and — ^we 
iples. [There are, as are in the forest. 

lere are two ways of We trudge along, as gaily as may be, under the weight of 


getting into the main road at Le Touquet, and two ways of our burdens, with a purpose steadfastly in view. We plunge 
getting out of it at Etaples.] However, temporarily, we blame deeper, that is, we trudge farther and farther, into the forest. 


Jacques Robinson, and having exhausted that part of the The Babes in the Wood 

subject, we look up and down the three roads, both listening the forest ! 

as eagerly as one of Penimoee Cooper’s Indians, on the track “ A pleasant breeze, i 


-with luggage. How warm it is in 


as eagerly as one of Penimoee Cooper’s Indians, on the track “ A pleasant breeze, now and then,” says my wife cheerily, 
of the enemy, used to do, only without lying down in the marching along. The expression on her countenance, visible 
dust with ears close to the ground. Nothing. through the veil, is that of a brave woman who will attain her 


through the veil, is that of a brave woman who will attain her 


Not a sound except the monotonous ones already mentioned, object, or perish in the attempt. 


“ The hotel ’s not far off,” I say stoutly. 

“ Isn’t it ? ” asks my wife, doubtfully. 

“ And look,” I exclaim as, not caring to continue the sub- 


The breeze is pleasant. Ila'p'jpy Thought . — Deposit bags, 
enjoy the breeze, and rest awhile. 

“ There ought to be a bench or two here,” I observe, rather 


ject, I point to a sort of sign-post — un f)oteau — sticking up annoyed at this evidence of want of forethought on the part 
a few feet from us on the very border of the forest, whereon of the forest owners. 

we read, “A I’Hotel du Chateau du Touquet,” and an arrow “ It would be nice if there were,” says my wife, resignedly, 

points the way by a small romantic footpath through the We suit action to word. Bags deposited on fine sandy 

wood. soil, which is mixed up with tricky roots meant to catch the 

We regard one another, irresolutely. unwary pedestrian’s feet, witli crackling dead leaves and dry 

One idea strikes both. The four bags. bits of branches tliat, but for an occasional drop of dew, a 

“I can manage two of them,” I declare boldly, “but I shower of rain, and the cool shadow thrown on tliem by the 
don’t think I can carry the four.” passing clouds, would all ignite and set the woods ablaze 

There is a pause : then my wife says pluckily, “ I will before (well, to put it strongly, as, should such a calamity 
take the two lighter ones.” Before I can offer any objection, happen — ahsit omen — he would be the person chiefly 
she adds, “It isn’t far, you say ? ” interested) before one could say Jacques Robinson ! 
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We regard each otlier, vis-a-vis. 

Heat almost overpowering, but for occa aional light breeze. 
The flies ’ ! The further one penetrates; into the forest the 
more rec*klessly daring, the more Avonymg, irritating, and 
the .sharper stinging become the flies. 

My wife, with a veil, seems, if I may so put it, to offer less 
personal attractirms to these little demons (Beelzebub was the 
prince of flies *) than I do. 

My hands being occupied with these (blank) bags, I can 
only” shake my head, savagely, as if I were constantly uttering 
forcible negatives, and ejaculate, soito voce — aliem ’ — I beg 
the recording angel’s pardon— and I tramp forward, facing 
tlie music. Oh, the heat! Decidedly, there ought to be 
benches at every inters’-al of twenty yards. 

Another halt.” We dump down our bags. I fear my wife 
is getting awfully tired. Of course I am not, oh dear no ! 
nor becoming horribly ill-tempered and unbearable (like the 
bags) — oil dear no ! 

'‘Xot at all tired,” replies my wife pluckily ; then, quite 
casually, ‘‘ Have we much farther to go V ” 

‘‘I’m afraid,” I answer, dejection beginning to mark me 
for its mvn, “it is some distance ” — (“Blank the flies!” I 
growl as I -whack my ears and sma/?k my forehead) — “ off.| ’ 

“ We had better be going on,” urges my wife, preparing 
once more to carry her allotment of bags, “or it will be 
getting late.” 

I refer to my watch. Horror ! A quarter past eight ! 
The Babes have already been half an hour in the wood ! 
And the daylight is fading ! 

If it ’were not that our objective is the Hotel, where our 
toil will end, I should be inclined to liken ourselves to 
Ad*vm and Eve (in travelling costume, of course, with portable 
luggage) going together out into the weary world. 

“If we’d only waited at the station,” I mntter, or, rather, 
growl, as I lift the bags. 

“ Or if we had only followed out the directions exactly as 
they were given us ^ ” says my wife, regretfully, doing the same. 

“If that blessed commissionaire hadn’t discovered that 
new train (confound the flies 1) and we hadn’t taken it,” I 
mutter, or growl. 

But such rcgiets we feel are absolutely useless, and wo 
fare on our way, ciTishing the dry leaves under our feet, 
while the intenuittent attacks of the sharp-biting buzzing 
flies goad me into fits of temporary insanity 
I call another halt and dump down the bags. 

“ Look here, dear,” I commence, “ the best thing for me 
to do IS to run on, and ” 

“ And leave me ! ” exclaims my wife in an agonised tone, 
aghast at the idea. “Alone ’ ! ” 

“ AVitli the hags, dear,” I say in a soothing tone, as if these 
were an excellent protection, or, perhaps, even good company. 
“And I’ll hurry on,” I continue in an encouraging tone, 
“ and get someone to come and fetch these infernal things.” 

“ Oil, no ! ” cries my wife in terror of being left alone in 
a French wood, and probably mindful of The Forest of Bondy, 
Pauline, and other bloodcurdling melodramatic stories. 

“ I won't stop here,” she says. “ I ’ll come with you.” 

“But the bags ” I protest hopelessly. “We can’t 

leave them i ” 

Then we pause. It is a problem like that favourite puzzle 
of the ferryman, the fox, the goose, and the — I forget 
what the other thing was that had to be left on the bank 
with something that was sure to eat it while the boatman 
returned to fetch the other live creature. I give it up. 

“ Yoic can’t go on alone,” I say to my wife. “ I can. I’ll 
run. I shan’t be five minutes — ■ — ” 

And in order to avoid further argument, which would end 
in my yielding to my wife’s entreaties, I take to my heels, and 
in another second I am, as she is, out of sight,” and as out 
of earshot as if there were not another living sold in the 


I entire forest. Still accompanied by swarms of flies, stinging, 
biting, buzzing flies that are recruited at every step of the 
way by fresh contingents eager for attack, I hurry on. I 
pause; do I hear my wife’s voice? No. Shall I return? 
No I shall do her better service by gaining the hotel and 
bringing a man with a truck for the bags Duty first. 

the flies ! I whack my head ! Oh, the heat U Now 

onward, Christian soldier — onward — “ half a league onward.” 
Half a league ! 1 hope it ’s only a matter of ten minutes. 
Ought one Babe to separate itself from the other and run on 
alone even in search of help ? Would Adam ^ No one ever 
thinks of Adam without Eve. It ’s unheard of. But, am I 
pursuing the right path? L’ve an awfully bad memory for 
localities. If I could only meet somebody . . . En avant ! 

(To he continued,) 


OUR BOOKIIMG-OFFICE. 

The Crosair^ (Macmillan) is a continuation of the series of 
novels portraying early American life, upon which Mr. Winston 
Chuechill (TJ.S.A., not Oldliam) has for some years been 
engaged.^ * Bicliard Gai-vel dealt with the Eevolutionary War. 
The Crisis had the Civil War for its theme. The Crossing 
shows how, after France sold Louisiana to the then inchoate 
United States, the rough Border men made trek into the Pro- 
mised Land, fought the English and the Indians, settled down, 
cleared forests, built cabins, and materially helped to create a 
nation. My Baronite calls it a novel for the sake of brevity 
and convenience. It is rather a series of episodes, related 
with dramatic power, illuminated by some marvellous picture- 
painting of the wild surrounding scenery. My Baronite is least 
attracted by the narrator, Davy, who from early boyhood — 
most oppressively in boyhood— is too monotonously good and 
clever. Polly Ann and her husband. Colonel Clark, and otlier 
of the backwoodsmen, being less supernatural in intelligence, 
are more to his taste. Lacking the cohesion that should cha- 
racterise the plot of an ordinary novel, the volume carnes the 
reader with breathless interest to the end of its many pages. 


“ ’Neath the haleful star of Sirius,” who is largely respon- 
sible for the dog-days, you will find no better relreslmient 
than the reading of Walter Emanuel’s The Snob (Laweence 
AND Bulmn), delightfully illustrated by Cecil Ai.din. To 
this conjunction of writer and artist we already owe that 
chamiing and deservedly popular work, A Dog-Day, but, 
having once said that the author, whose work is fanuliai* in 
Mr. Punch's cohuxmoi “ Charivaria,” has produced another 
study of canine nature equal to the first in quality, and 
considerably its superior in literary bulk, my Nautical 
Retainer is debarred by a natural sense of propriety from 
giving further rein to his appreciation. 


THE 


BARON 


The Red Window (Digby, Long & Co.) is intended by its 
author, Fergus Hume, to be a sensational story ; and, had the 
interest been kept up to the level of the starting point, it 
might have been a somewhat notable novel. But when an 
eccentric elderly gentleman has been murdered, and a lot of 
nobodies plot together to fix the 
guilt upon a young man for 
whom the reader will not feel 
any particular regard, and when 
this plot has to be carried on 
for the most part by wearisome 
and confusing dialogue in scenes 
devoid of action, then the reader 
will invoke the aid of the ac- 
complished skipper, and will 
“come to Hecuba” with, all the 
agility he may. It is not entirely 
bad; neither is it, except occa- 
sionally, good. 
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A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 

Laity. “Are these Yovn Children^ What Darlings! And — eh— wh^t a vert pretty wom.vn tour Wife must re!” 


THE WHITE RABBIT. 

He looked niucli like any otlier white rabbit. His fur 
was very long and soft ; liis nose was a very agile nose ; it 
was never still for a moment, but moved up and down with 
all kinds of funny movements that robbed his amiable face 
of any shred of dignity it might otherwise have possessed. 
His ears were long, and his eyes were of a fiery red colour. 
“ They are the real pigeon’s blood sort,” he used to say when 
he wanted to be veiy fierce and to make an impression on 
the other animals. Once, when he was irisking about in his 
little enclosure, he made this very remark to Bob, the 
Labrador retriever, who was looking at him very hard from 
the other side of the wire netting, but Bob, who was standing 
very stiffly with his ears forward and his tail waving, and 
was licking his lips every ten seconds or so, didn’t seem to 
hear, or if he heard he didn’t pay any attention. He looked 
round once or twice rather furtively to see if anyone was 
about, and then, finding the coast was clear, he gathered 
himself together, and with a Hght spring cleared the wire 
netting and landed on the grass close to the White Rabbit. 
Off went the White Rabbit, and after him scurried Bob. 
The chase didn’t last long, for after one rush and a twist 
and double the White Rabbit felt tired. 

“Pax,” he said, “you can’t hit a man when he’s down,” 
and with that he crouched as flat as he could and laid liis 
long ears out on his back. 

You see, he had been brought up in polite circles, and knew 
all the etiquette. Bob, however, had none of the finer feelings 
— at least, not for a rabbit lying within an inch of his nose. 

“ Pax be blowed ! ” lie said, and picked up the White 
Rabbit in his mouth and trotted off as proud as a peacock. 


“My dear Sir,” said the White Rabbit, “you’re making 

me most untidy ” 

“Silence,” said Bob. 

“ and I ’ve got an engagement to meet a new little girl 

at five o’clock.” 

“ Do you know,” Bob observed, dreamily, not paying any 
regard to his captive’s protests, “ do you know, I tliink I 
shall eat you. Yes, I shah eat you, for I’m too fond of you 
to do anything else.” 

“I shah disagree with you,” said the Rabbit ; “my wliite 
fur is most indigestive. There was an article in the Tjxncet 

the other day about white fur ” 

“ I ’ll chance it,” said Bob. 

“ And you ’h be flogged, you know.” 

“I ’ll chance it.” 

“And — but this is really too absurd. Eat me! Why, 
I’m a prince in disguise. It’s a most interesting story, 
but I can’t teU it to you in tliis position. Put me down at 

I once, and perhaps, if you ’re a very good dog ’ 

“ This is too much,” said Bob. “ Are you ready ? ” 

“ No,” screamed the Rabbit, “ I ’in not ready. It ’s a false 

I start. Call the boats back. Oh, you ’re squeezing. Oh I ” 

I There ’s no knowing what more he would or could have 
said, for at this moment a wliite-frocked little figure dashed 
up to the enclosure and an imperious little voice shouted — 
“jRofe, you had dog, how dare you! Dmp it, Eofe,” and 
Bob dropped the limp White Rabbit on to the grass and 
slunk away quite abashed. 

“ Sold again,” said the White Rabbit impudently, as he 
was carried back to his hutch. 

(To be Gontinued.) 
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WOMEN I HAVE NEVER MARRIED. 

I. 

For Janet, once my only joy, 

Untempered by mature reflection, 

I entertained, \rliile yet a bo^^ 

The very Lirgest predilection, 

I was a student, still untried, 

111 those preliminary stages 
When Love politely waives aside 
All difference in people’s ages. 

I did not note, in days “when earth” 

(As Pippa sang) “ was niglier Heaven,” 
How that the years by which her birth 
Preceded mine were just eleven. 

I knew my soul within her eyes 

Ihid found a kindred soul to mate it ; 
While of my peers in point of size 
Not one could quite appreciate it. 

For then — at twelve — ^my complex brain, 
Full of conundrums like a Sphinx’s, 
Regarded girls with nice disdain 
As empty, foolish little minxes. 

I wanted (though I had at hand 
Coeval loves in nauseous plenty) 

A icomaii who could understand ; 

And Janet’s age was three-and-twenty. 

So I with her, content to wait, 

Platonically held communion. 

Deferring to a later date 
The bliss of more immediate union, 

I pictured her always the same, 

Unseared by life’s refining fuel ; 

Xor ever dreamed its furnace-flame 
Would ultimately scorch my jewel. 

And, when I took a three-years’ tour 
For purposes of social polish, 

“ Our love,” I said, “ my Koh-i-noor ! 

Not Time can spoil, nor Space demolish ! ” 

Space proved me right ; but as to Time 
My hopes sustained a rude miscarriage ; 
On coming home in manhood’s prime 
At twenty-one, and ripe for marriage, 

I found~for Age is apt to do 
Its witchcraft incBquali sorts — 

My Janet (strictly thirty-two) 

To aU appearance five-aiid-forty ! 

I am no hero, I who write ; 

I much preferred that any other 
Should wed this portly dame that might 
With perfect ease have been my mother. 

Of course I could not broach the fact 
Of Time’s discriminative dealings ; 

Rather by pure unselfish tact 
I hoped to spare the lady’s feelings. 

That strange disparity of years — 

(Noblesse obliged) I ignored it, 

Discussed the various hemispheres, 

The ship, and how I lived aboard it ; 

Painted myself a gay sea-dog, 

A rip, a most notorious flier, 

And roughly sketched a lurid log 
Which would, in detail, petrify her 


i Unfit to wed, I needs must face 

! A prospect relatively gloomy, 

t And begged of her this heavenly grace, 

To phiy the part of sister to me. 

Brave soul ! She swore to be my wife ! 

But I protested, hard as granite, 

I could not, would not, “ spoil her life.” 

So ended my affair with Janet ! 0. S. 

THE PREVAILINU MUSICAL DEPRESSION. 

(Interview nith Mr. Bndymion Gules ) 

Persistent reports having reached him of the extraordinarily 
depressed condition of the concert market, Mr. Punch recently 
arranged for one of his most trusted representatives to inter- 
view Mr. Endymion Gules, the famous agent, with a view to 
ascertaining the cause of this deplorable state of affairs. 

“ Yes,” observed the great impresario, “ the reports you 
speak of are only too true. This has been the worst season 
for professional musicians that I have ever known. There 
has been no falling off in the importation of foreign cele- 
brities, but most of them have been obliged to work their 
passages home. One Albanian baritone, a gentleman with a 
magnificent voice, has accepted a situation as a chauffeur ; 
and a Bohemian violinist, a favourite pupil of Sevoik, the 
famous Pnigue master, is now engaged as a caddie at Woking.” 

! “ Can you indicate any specific reason for this strange lack 

of appreciation on the part of the British public? ” 

I “ Cei-tainly.^ First and foremost I should be inclined to 
I note the passion for precocity. Nowadays no performer of 
over ten years of age has any chance of making a decent 
living by music. The prodigies have all done well-some 
marveUously well. Little Bolbslas Bilger bought a gold bath 
last week, and has rented one of the largest deer forests in 
Inverness-shire. Vinolia Vichy celebrated her seventh birth- 
day by the purchase of a diamond tiara and a turbine yacht. 
Attila Blum has started a racing stable.” 

“ But surely there must be other causes at work ? ” 

“I was just coming to that. The fact is, as my colleague 
Mr. Vert r^ently remarked in the Westminster Gazette, that 
the public is not just now in a musical mood. People are 
preoccupied by a multiplicity of other distractions. In 
particular I ascribe the decline of interest in music to the 
fashion for experiments in diet, and the crusade against over- 
eating. The strain of listening attentively to a concert of two 
hours’ duration is impossible to persons who are inadequately 
nourished. Tou cannot appreciate Wagner on a diet of nut 
cutlets, or enjoy Strauss on barley water.” 

“Then you hold that there is a close relation between 
music and meals ? ” 

“ Unquestionably. No great singer was ever a vegetarian, 
and what is true of performers is true of audiences. But 
this fad will pass. I am sure that the sanity of the British 
pubRc will reassert itself, and that we shall before long 
witness the inspiring spectacle of earnest musicians singing 
and playing before full houses of properly nourished amateurs.” 

“ I see that Mr. Vert speaks of a spirit of flippancy which 
is now abroad, and which has militated against the chances 
of serious musicians.” 

“ Well, there may be something in that, too. Strauss has 
undoubtedly^ suffered from the competition of Sousa. 

‘ Hiawatha ’ is at the moment more popular than Haydn, and 
Schubert’s songs excite less enthusiasm than the Schenectady 
putter. Still, I think we may count on the swing of the 
pendulum. But the immediate prospect is gloomy, and 
though not an extreme politician I should certainly support 
legislation prohibiting infant prodigies from pocketing more 
than £5,000 in one season, the surplus to be divided amongst 
their meritorious colleagues of riper years.” 
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THE MAKING OF FIRST-CLASS 
MEN. 

No apology is needed for offering our 
school - prospectus to the public in a 
novel form. When a boy has seen our 
prospectus he vrill want to see “The 
Pavilion/' and when he has seen “ The 
Pavilion ” he will want to stay there. 

Our desire is to prodxice practical 
results, and a boy on leaving our estab- 
lishment should be able at once to get 
his own living. Nothing sounds more 
difficult and is really so easy. Sporting 
Pressmen of the day must not only be 
brilliant athletes, but also masters oi 
the best sporting journalese. Four] 
years at “The Pavilion” will equip! 
every boy most efficiently in both these I 
respects. ; 

The Staff of “ The Pavilion ” consists 
of H. W. DitnTO, Esq., O.B. (Cambridge 
Blue), H. PiTCHARD, Esq., F.C.S. (First 
Class Swerver), K. A. Geeen, Esq., 
G.C.S.I. (Golf Champion of the South 
of Ireland), assisted by innumerable 
batsmen, bowlers, runners, jumpers, 
rowing-men, and all kinds of athletes. 

The Matron is Miss Rowena Woodhead, 
L.C.C. (Lady Croquet Champion). 

No boys are admitted to “ The 
Pavilion ” who have not been put down 
for the M.C.C., and preference is given 
to those who were entered at Lord’s on 
the day succeeding their birth. 

Extras include luxuries such as 
Classics, Mathematics, English History, 
the French Language, and Stewed 
Prunes. 

One of the most attractive features of 
“ The Pavilion ” is the teaching of the 
New Slang Language. At infinite ex- 
pense a distinguished Cricket Reporter 
has been engaged, and will lecture on 
Slang every week during the summer 
term. This new language will be talked 
during meals, and should any boy be 
heard to speak English he will instantly 
be sent to bat in the nets for an extra hour. 

Every boy will have his own profes- 
sional coach in addition to the numerous 
staff, and if he is detected amusing 
himself with such things as Horace or 
Euripides during work-hours he will 
be bowled at for ten minutes by our 
excessively fast punishment - bowler 
(kept expressly for the purpose). 

Entrance examinations will be held in 
April, and it may be well to remind 
candidates that Fielding and Bowling, 
as well as Batting, will be taken into 
account. 

Literary subjects will include the 
initials, ages, and averages of everyone 
who has ever played first-dass cricket. 
Records of all kinds will be expected to 
be known thoroughly. 

Holiday Tasks will be exclusively 
confined to standard authors, such as 
Maclahen, Tyldesley and Jbphsok, 



A TRYING MOMENT. 

Doris. “ Oh, Jack, here come those Sellerby^ girls ! Do show them how beadtifuixt 

YOU OAK PUNT.’* 


The whole school will be taken to liant boys on various half-penny papers. 
Lord’s once during the term, so that and those who have shown no promise 
they may watch first-class cricket for at all must be content to write for the 
themselves, and write a report of it with ordinary penny press, 
the purpose of comparing their style The school is divided into two Departr 
with that [of the most admired penmen ments, corresponding to the Morning 
of tlie day. The prize report will be and the Evening Press, and we recom* 
dedicated — ^without permission — to Mr. mend parents to discover promptly 
Andrew Lang. which department their sons are best 

The Champion Cricketer of the school fitted to enter. The style taught in our 
wiU sleep in the “Ranji Room,” the Morning Department is not so crisp and 
Champion Wrestler in the “ Hacken- incisive as that which we teach in our 
schmidt Room,” and so on. Every boy Evening Department, 
will have a separate room, and every Every boy on entering “The 
room will be made bright by coloured Pavilion ” must have twelve pairs of 
portraits of celebrated athletes. flannel trousers, six pairs of football 

“The Pavilion” proposes to start two knickerbockers, four bats, a football, a 
farthing papers, to which the most sponge, and a portrait of Hirst. 
promising boys will, on leaving, be The Motto of “ The Pavilion ” is, “ If 
attached, at first you don’t succeed, Fry, Fry, Fry 

Positions will be found for less bril- again.” 
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FREE SPEECH. 

Outride the i-ailings of the gi*imy 
church>ard that stands at the cross- 
loacls is a spacious triangle of pave- 
ment, furnished along its base with a 
row of plant-pots, and along its two 
open sides with, a number of stumpy 
posts of a clammy appearance, which 
would seem to serve no other purpose 
than the support of a corresponding 
number of hmnan sphinxes usually to 
be seen leaning against them in varying 
attitudes of despondent thirstiiiess. Here 
many a night I have watched the said 
sphinxes sublimely ignoring the ener- 
getic efforts of the elect of the neigh- 
bourhood to convert them into drier 
paths by the aid of a harmonium. But 
to-night the crowd that Las gathered 
upon the spot lacks that air of listless 
detachment noticeable in the preached- 
to, and instead is packed tightly together, 
each^up turned face wearing that expres- 
sion of impartial self-importance that 
chiiraeterises the Briton who realises 
that he is a free-born citizen with a 
right (thank Heaven!) to direct the 
government of his country. On arriving 
at the outskirts I am approached by a 
gentleman in a frock-coat, who, with a 
beaming smile, hands me a printed bill 
which bids me “Assemble in Walham 
Grove at 3 p.m. on Saturday, and march 
to Hyde Park accompanied by banners 
and the Gas Workers’ Brass Band.” 
Unfortunately I have an engagement for 
that afternoon. 

I pocket the hand-bill and turn my 
attention to the meeting. Standing on 
a chair in the middle addressing the 
crowd is a perspiring gentleman in a 
top hat. Behind him stands a little 
group of supporters, one of whom holds 
a banner inscribed with the words : 

DOW WITH THE 
BREWERS’ ENDOWMENT BILL! 

I realise at once that the speaker is 
far from Imving it all his own way. 
Wedged in the crowd a little distance 
in front of me is a short broad- 
shouldered man, wlio evidently omitted 
to shave himself last Sunday; his bristly 
chin is thrust forward resentfully as 
from time to time he interrupts the 
speaker with the same indignant reitera- 
tion. 

“I earn thirty hob a week, an’ I give 
my ole woman a quid a week reg’lar. 
Cornin’ ’ere an’ torkin’ to us !•” 

I can see that the speaker is uncom- 
fortably conscious that he has not been 
altogether as discreet as he might have 
been. 

“Very well, very wdl,” he answers 
rapidly for the third or fourth time, 
with a patience that is plainly an effort 
to him. “I think you misunderstood 
me. What die Government, I say, in 
their insolence propose to do 


“ Quid a week I give ’er,” repeats the 
bristly man. “Go an’ arsk ’er if yer 
don’t believe me.” 

“Propose to do,” continues^ the 
speaker, striving to disregard the inter- 
ruption, “ is to take away from the local 

justices the power to refuse licenses ” 

“Palm Avenue I live,” puts in the 
bristly man. “ Go an’ arsk ’er.” 

“And to give tliat power,” persists 
the speaker, “ to selected central courts, 

in many cases ignorant ” 

“ Arsk ’er I ” repeats the bristly man, 
loudly, ignoring several protests from 
diffeient parts of the crowd. “ Quid a 
week I give ’er. Cornin’ ’ere a-bringin’ 
accusations. Twenty-three Pahn Avenue. 
It won’t run away. Go an* arsk ’er 1 ” 
At this a gentleman wearing an over- 
coat tied round his neck by the sleeves, 
who has just pushed his way to a place in 
the crowd beside me, nudges me in an 
ecstasy, and with a remindful jerk of the 
head towards the interrupter observes, 
“ Ole Bin. I ” with a knowing chuckle. 
The speaker raises his voice. 

“ Wluit is this,” he is saying, “ but a 
violation of the people’s right of local 

self-government? What is this ” 

“Wot der yer give your ole woman, 
I shnd like ter know ? ” shouts the bristly 
man. “’Ow much der you keep fer 
beer-money ? ” 

“ suddenly puts in my neigh- 

bour, scathingly. “ ’E don’t need ter 
give ’er nothin’. Look at 'Im in 'is top 
'at. ’E lives in Pawk Line I ” 

“ Yuss ! ” cries the bristly man, with 
elation. “Sits there an’ drinks the 
clothes orf of our backs. Then ’e 
comes an’ torks to us. A bloomin’ 
millionaire. W ot ’s 'e done fer Fulham ? ’ ’ 
It is evident that a point has been 
scored by the bristly man and his friend. 
There is something like a murmur of 
approbation in the crowd, who plainly 
I look to the speaker to clear his character. 
Fortunately he is alive to the situation. 

“ Gentlemen,” he cries, “ I am not a 
rich man, as some of you would seem to 
think. I have to work for my living 
the same as any of you.” 

Favourable reception of this by the 
crowd, who show signs of returning con- 
fidence. 

“ 'Im work fer ’is livin’ ? ” cries the 
bristly man, sardonically. “’E ain’t 
never done a day’s work in ’is life.” 

Corroborative applause from my 
neighbour, who refers the crowd con- 
clusively to the speaker’s top hat. 

“What is more,” adds the speaker, 
loudly, “lam a Fulham man. I have 
lived in Fulham for years, and for years 
I have been an honorary member of the 
Fulham Football and Cricket Clubs 1 ” 
Tremendous acclamation from the 
crowd, their confidence thoroughly re- 
stored by tliis convincing proof of 
political integrity. Desperate interrup- 


tions from the bristly man and my 
neighbour drowned by cries of “Shut 
up, carn’t yer I ” find “ Corl that givin’ 
free speech ? ” 

The speaker, emboldened by success, 
resolves to deal personally with his 
interrupter. 

“ Look here, my friend,” he observes, 
“ we ’re having a great many interrup- 
tions from you. I don’t know whether 
you ’re paid for this.” 

“I’m paid thirty hob a week,” re- 
turns the bristly man, “an’ I give my 
wife ” 

“ Yes-yes-yes,” breaks in the speaker, 
“we’ve heard a good deal about your 
thirty bob a week. Now what are you, 
may I ask ? ” 

“I’m a beer-drinker,” responds the 
other promptly. 

“ ’Ear, ’ear ! ” interposes my neigh- 
bour enthusiastically. “ Ole Bill ! ” 

“You’re a working man, I take* it,” 
persists the speaker. “Now do you 
mean to tell me you’re a supporter of 
the Licensing Bill ? ” 

“ I ’m a supporter of a feinily,” retorts 
the bristly man. 

“ Very well,” perseveres the speaker, 
“ and do you mean ” 

“And I’m a supporter of public- 
’ouses,” suddenly adds his opponent — a 
statement to which I for one am ready 
to attach the utmost credence. “ I ain’t 
no bloomin’ millionaire. I don’t live in 
Pawk Line. Anyone wot sez I do’s 
teUih’ a lie. I don’t go abalit in no top 
’ats with whiskers a-bringin’ no accusa- 
tions agenst the workin’ man. I’m a 
Fulham man an’ I know wot Fulham 
wants. 1 ’m a beer-drinker.” 

My neighbour with the overcoat is 
enthusiastic about this able statement of 
policy. The crowd is once more divided 
in its sympathies. The speaker wisely 
abandons his attempt to deal personally 
with his opponent. 

“ Gentlemen,” he appeals, “ I am 
doing my best in spite of these inter- 
ruptions ” 

“ Nar you ’ave it,” suddenly resumes 
the bristly man. “A beer-drinker— 
I ’ve ’ad enough o’ this ’ere. I ’m orf,” 
and he begins to push his way out of 
the crowd. 

“I’m very ^ glad to hear it,” the 
speaker is indiscreet enough to remark. 

The bristly man turns sharply round. 

“ Don’t you worry, ole man,” he cries, 
“I’m cornin’ back agine. I’m only 
goin’ fer arf a pint,” and he pushes on 
until he reaches the outskirts.. There 
he turns once more. 

“After this ’ere,” he shouts resent- 
fully, “I’m d if I give my ole 

woman another cent ! ” 

“’Ere, wait a minute, Bill!” sud- 
denly shouts my neighbour. “ I ’in 
cornin’ I ” and turns towards the 
speaker. 
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AND WITCH THE WORLD WITH NOBLE HORSEMANSHIP.” 

Natural History Note —The origin, evolution, and full development op the “Nigger” Seat 


“ Lot o’ bloomin’ Tories,” he observes 
with elaborate disgust. 

Tories!” cries one of the crowd. 
“Woddyer torkin’ abahl? We ain’t 
Tories.” 

“Ain’t Tories!” repeats my be- 
wildered neighbour. “ Wot ’s the game I 
’E ’s a Tory, aint ’e ? ” 

“ Corse ’e ain’t,” cries another. 
“Ain’t you ’eard wot ’e’s bin sayin’? 
’E ’s a Redicul.” 

My astounded neighbour gazes about 
him in a dazed sort of way. Suddenly 
he swings round. I 

“ ’Ere, Bill ! ” he shouts. “ They ain’t 
Tories at all ! They ’re Rediculs ! ” 

The bristly man has reached the 
public-house opposite. For a moment 
he pauses. 

“Then I’m d if I don’t change 

my bloomin’ party ! ” he shouts resource- 
fully, and disappears into the public 
bar. 

The apeaker has resumed his oration, 
this time without interruption. I turn 
and make my way out of the crowd, 
encountering my late neighbour on the 
outskirts making arrangements with the 
gentleman of the handbills for joining 
the Protest Procession on Saturday. 


TELEPATHY DAY BY DAY. 

This is an imitative age, and Mr. 
lliDER Haggard’s success as a dreamer 
has naturally produced a crop of similar 
experiences among his fellow-novelists. 
A selection is printed below : — 

Sir a. Conan Doyle. 

Perhaps you will think with me that 
the following circumstances are worthy 
of record, if only for their scientific 
interest. It is principally because of 
this interest that, as such stories should 
not be told anonymously, after some 
hesitation I have made up my mind to 
publish tliis one over my own name, 
although I am well aware that by so 
doing I may expose myself to a certain 
amount of ridicule and disbelief. 

On the night of Saturday, July 23, 
I went to bed at 12.19 and innnediately 
fell asleep. At 3.14 I awoke with the 
feeling that my favourite terrier Joe was 
trying to commimicate with me. Having 
read Mr. Rider Haggard’s recent letter 
in the Times, long though it was, I 
knew wdiat to do, and, summoning my 
household, we at once set out for the 
nearest point on the South Western Rail- 
way where the line crosses water. We 


searched there and in other places, even 
as far afield as the Frensham Ponds, all 
day, but without success. At nightfall 
we returned home crestfallen and heart- 
heavy, only to find that Joe had been 
in his kennel all the time. Naturally 
we had not thought to look there before. 
This shows how unwise it would be to 
elevate Mr. Rider Haggard’s fantastic, 
and, if I may express the opinion, some- 
wliat tedious, experience to the dignity 
of a precedent. 

I will only add that I ask you to 
publish the annexed documents with 
tins letter, as they constitute the written 
testimony at present available to the 
accuiacy of what I state. 

Undershaw, Hind Head, Jvly 26. 

No. I. 

Hasleinere, July 25. 

Dear Sir,— -In pursuance of your in- 
structions I have inspected the dog 
found in his kennel at Undershaw. 

He is in good health and has had 
distemper. 

I believe that the amse of liis presence 
in the kennel is that he was afifixed to a 
strong chain. (Signed) . 

Henry De Wet, M.R.O.V.S. 
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No. II. 

I spent tlie wliole of Sunday, July 24, 
in tramping over Surrey Tvitli Sir Conan 
Boyle Ifxjkmg for a dead dog. I did 
not find one. (Signed ) 

William Potts (Gardener), 

No m. 

Sir Arthur Con.vn Doyle has told me 
his dream several times with the utmost 
particularity and has never altered a 
syllable. Upon it I constructed several 
theories, none of which, however, could 
be thoroughly tested owing to the pres- 
ence of the dog alive in his kennel. 

(Signed) Sherlock Holmes. 


nap on Saturday. The exact words I 
have not space to give, but paraphrased 
they came to this : “ My dear Howeixs, 
I feel convinced that a motor-car is 
nearing the house.” It certainly was 
so. A motor car was toiling up Mer- 
maid Street as he spoke, and in a few 
moments a party of excursionists were 
knocking at the door and asking to be 
allowed to see the Master’s laboratoiy. 

(Signed) W. D. Howells. 

Mr. HLvll Caine. 

Mr. Hall Caine, the famous novelist 
and Manx legislator, does not himself 


The feeling was most uncomfortable 
and distressing. He groaned aloud, so 
loudly that his semi-detached neighbours 
hammered at the partition wall of the 
Castle to cause him to desist. He could 
sleep no more. 

Later in the day the London paper 
arrived, and we saw in Messrs. Methuen’s 
advertisement the title of Miss Corelli’s 
forthcoming romance, ‘ ‘ God’s Good Man. ’ ’ 
It must have been exactly at the time of 
Hall’s nightmare that the compositors 
were setting the dread announcement 
(Signed) A, P. Watt. 


GOSSIP PROM THE LINKS. 


Mr. Henry James. 

It was, I think, on the night of that 
day which may be said in a sense to 
terminate the week, coming as it does, 
in a word, between Friday and Sunday, 
that I experienced, if that is not too 
strong a tenn, or shall I rather say 
underwent, a very rum sensation, not, 
I think, distantly connected with that 
elusive chain of intelligential communi- 
cation to which the liideous but expres- 
sive word telepathy has been in a 
manner afiSxecl. I was not exactly 
sleeping, nor was I, strictly speaking, 
awake, iny state being perhaps most 
accurately expressed as dozing, when 
the consciousness of a pretty stiff cala- 
mity was projected in more or less 
vague fashion upon my sensorium. It 
were impossible in the present state of 
poverty of our language in the matter of 
exact terms to describe with any degree 
of vividness the constituents of this 
vision, or as it were ghostly visitation, 
but the sound of barking as of a fox 
terrier, or even miniature spaniel, was 
insistent, wliile among otlier component 
parts may be mentioned a sound resem- 
bling an owl’s hoot, or the honi of a 
I motor-car, not necessarily a Mercedes or 
even a Be Dietrich, but certainly a car 
! of one or other make. Tlie accompany- 
ing^ testimonies will prove how extra- 
ordinarily true was this weird harbinger ! 
of coming evil. 

Laird} House, Rye, Jtdy 26. 

“No. L 

’ Lamb House, Rye, Jvly 25. 

Last Saturday afternoon, while my 
master, Mr. James, was taking a nap 
after lunch, a motor-car stopped at the 
house, followed by some barking dogs. 
This I can swear to, for I remarked 
upon it to Cook. The party knocked 
and rang and asked to be shown the 
room where Mr. James writes his brilliant 
novelettes. (Signed) Mary Little 
{Housemaid), 

No. II 

Lamb House, Rye, July 25. 

I^ have rarely seen my friend James so 
excited as he was on awaking from his 



A COSTLY LAW-SUIT. 


record the very curious nocturnal ex- 
perience of which he was recently the 
victim, but encloses, with a certificate of 
accuracy, the following account bv an 
intimate friend : — 

I was a guest at Greeba Castle on the 
mgbt of the 26th. On the following 
morning my host came in to breakfast 
in a visibly perturbed state. He was 
far less like Shakspeare than usual : in 
fact, I hirdly knew him. “ What is it, 
V' ^ call him Hall) ; and 

then he told me his dream. In the 
middle of the night, he said, he had 
awakened suddenly in great pain and 
surprise, convinced that his supremacy 
was being or about to be again attacked. 


By Johnny L. Hutchings, 

1 HAVE recently spent a week on the 
Culbin Sands Links, about 10 miles 
from Naim, a course of such unprece- 
dented and peculiar texture and character 
that it has caused me to revise, if not actu- 
ally to revolutionise, a great many of my 
views on the subject of driving, ap- 
proaching and putting. The Culbin 
Sands, as readers of St. John’s Wild 
Sports of the Highlands are well aware, 
lie between the fertile plains of Moray 
and the shores of the Moray Firth, and 
consist of a stretch of sandhills, in 
most parts fonxied of pure and very 
fine yellowish sand, without a blade of 
vegetation of any description, and con- 
stantly shifting and changing their 
shape and appearance on the recurrence 
of continued dry winds. 

Westwards, towards Nairn, the sand- 
hills are interrupted by an extent of 
broken Inllocks, covered witli the deepest 
heather imaginable, which conceals in- 
numerable pits and holes, many of the 
latter not above a foot in diameter, but 
three or four feet deep, and so completely 
concealed by the growth of moss and 
heather as to form the most perfect 
traps for golf balls and golfers that 
were ever devised. Throughout the 
wliole tract of this wild ground there 
are large mmibers of foxes, which grow 
to a great size, feeding during the season 
on young roe, wild ducks and black 
game, and when these fail tliey make 
great havoc amongst the Springvale 
Hawks, Kempshall Arlingtons, and other 
rubber-covered denizens of the adjoining 
country. 

No greens being available and the 
links being of the nature of one con- 
tinuous hazard, an entirely new phase 
of the game has been evolved by the 
ingenuity of tbe residents, amongst whom 
the pahn must be awarded to Archie 
MoLurkin, the local professional and 
keepp of the bunkers, under whose 
auspices I have been instructed in the 
niceties of the Culbin game. 

® c- o 

Perlmps tbe best idea of tbe novelty 
of tbe game may be gained from tbe 
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statement that not a single club of 
normal pattern is of tlie slightest use on 
the Culbin Links. McLurkin’s clubs 
are not merely unlike any that I have 
ever set eyes on in England or America, 
but they have special names of their 
own. For striking off from the tee he 
employs a weapon called a nud-bilger, 
with an enormously long shaft and a 
head resembling that of a niblick, as 

^ 1 1 I ^ I I j I I I ^ I 

flimp, as the caddies call it, are rather ^ ^ ^ 

it may Miss Gladys Pert. “I passed rou twice yesterday, and you would not look at me” 

1 ^ recently heen a grass icidower). “ A thousand pardons ! But please tell 

Without loss. I have also omitted to my Wife wh^t you have told me. She is here.” , 

mention that, in order to prevent the - -■ ' --■ - ■ - ■ 

player sinking in the sand, he is obliged cally eliminated. The greens are never TCtt utald v waxed positively lyrical in his 
to don footgear somewliat resembling tod keen or fiery, and owing to the prao- indignation. “ We ’re not Arabians,” 
the sfei of the Noi^egians. Altogether tically Ihnitless extent of the Culbin he -said, in that picturesque style for 
it is a most fascinating, if somewhat sand-hills — estimated at about 25 square which he is so justly celebrated, ** to go 
fati^ing game, and as a means of miles — there is not the slightest risk of smothering ourselves in that blooming 

obtaining a mastery of the short duffing the course needing a rest : in J’act, the Sahara just to please McLurkin,” and 

shot I know nothing to equal it. greater the drought the more interesting Old Tom cordially endorsed his view. 

^ is the condition of the links. A low Still, from a geological and psychological 

But thpe are other advantages con- score, however, is impossible at all times, point of view, there is a good deal to be 
nected with the_ Culbin game which it McLurkin’s record is 253, and I am free said in favour of the change of venue, 
would, not be right to overlook. The to confess that my first round took me and I may perhaps recur to the subject 
complete absence of turf renders it im- something over 700 strokes. in the near future. Next week, how- 

possible for even the worst player to do o «- <• ever, I must devote the space at my 

the slightest damage to the course, MoLtjrkin is very anxious that the disposal to the more urgent question of 
There is never any need to replace next Open Championship meeting should the use of sedatives, and in particular of 
divots, because divots do^ not exist, be held on the Culbin Sands Links, but phenacetin, in match -play on links 
Again, the game being entirely a ques- the leading professionals whom I have where the air is over-stimulating, and 
tion of “carry” and not “run,” the cqnsulted are by no means favourable so calculated to disturb the nerves of 
burning question of stymies is practi- to the proposal. Indeed Andrew the highly strung golfer. 










Miss Gladys Pert. “I passed you twice yesterday, and you would not look at me” 

J oties {who has recently heen a grass widower). “ A thousand pardons ! But please tell 
MY Wife wh^t you have told me. She is here.” . 
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Recent events in the Red Sea and else- 
where tend to show that, had the Japanese 
only been unarmed, the Russians would 
probably have beaten them. 

The Malacca crisis was -sharp and 
short. It was all over before Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman could discover on 
what ground he should oppose the 
Grovernment’s action. 

The movements of the Russian Volun- 
teer Fleet liaVe, we hear, caused con- 
siderable excitement in the British 
Volunteer Fleet, H.M.S. Buzzard, 

Mr. Brodriok, we understand, is of 
the opinion that the Russians have 
merely postponed declaring war against 
us, until the new Army Reform sd^eme 
is adopted. ' 

A well-known New York business 
has wagered £4000 to £2000 that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will win in the coming 
election, ^ President Roosevelt, while 
appreciating the compliment, is said to 
feel keenly the added responsibility. 


Many of the Bishops are of opinion 
that one reason why people will not go 
to church is the poorness of the sermons, 
and instructions are to be issued at once 
to the clergy to be more clever. 

On one of the most scorching days 
of July, a defendant at the Shoreditch 
County Court explained to the Judge 
that he was a baked potato-merchant. 

If proof were required of the increas- 
ing number of foreigners visiting Lon- 
don it is furnished by the fact that 
there were more visitors to the British 
Museum last year than ever before. 

A motor-car conveying John Trundley, 
of Peckham, from Lowestoft to Yar- 
mouth caught fire last week. We 
understand that, although a little of 
him was burnt away, he is stiU the 
fattest boy on earth. 

The newspaper which, in an account 
of a recent interesting ceremony at 
Buckingham Palace, referred to the fact 
that no less than 1400 “neatly unin- 
formed nurses ” were present, owes an 
apology to a hard-worked profession. 


A French collector of stamp duties, 
living in sunny Provence, has been dis- 
missed for wearing only a wine-bari'el 
filled with water while transacting his 
official business. 

In a bull and tiger fight at Sim 
Sebastian the combatants broke from 
their cage, and twenty spectators were 
shot in an attempt to despatclx i 
the animals. It is thought that tliis j 
cruel form of sport will now be for- 
bidden. 

Sir Edward Clarke has declared that 
for success at the Bar there are three 
requirements — that the aspirant should 
be ambitious, have very little money, 
and be deeply in love. Much pain bus 
been caused among certain wives of 
poor and ambitious barristers by this 
implication that they are blocking their 
husbands’ way to success. 

“ Be thorough,” is the Prince of 
Wales’s latest message, and a Fifeshire 
man has not only stolen some flowers 
from a grave, but won a prize with them 
at a flower-show. 










MORE ERRATIC DRIVING. 


P -C. John Bull “ What, yon at it again, Sir f ? I must trouble you for your address.” 

Mr. Balfour. “ My good man, how many more times am I to tell you that we are only the owners, and know nothing about anything ! 
We ’ve dismissed one chauffeur to please you ; tlie new one’s name is Arn-ld-F-rst-r ; you can do wliatever you like to him. I ’ll give you 
my address at the General Election. Not before ! ” 

(liOrd Ij-nsd-wne disclaimed Cabinet responsibility for Mr. Am-ld-F-rst-r’s scheme.) 


House of Commons, Monday, J uly 25. 
— The Silence of Dean Maitland was 
finally, if not satisfactorily, explained in 
a dramatic scene. The silence of St. 
John Brodrick kept Mr. Lough awake 
through a summer night. It fell on 
Saturday night at an Oddfellows Dinner 
at Farnham. The oddest fellow of the 
lot turned out to be the ex-Secretary of 
State for War. Invited to respond to 
the toast of His Majesty’s Forces, he 
positively declined. The very terms of 
his refusal aggravated the situation. It 
was not on account of ignorance, nor lack 
of varied experience in the art of the 
science of war. 

“ I have,” he proudly said, served in 
the Volunteers and Militia. I am 
honorary Colonel of a Yeomanry regiment. 
I have been Secretary of State for War. 
At this moment I am assisting to control 
a large army in India. Still I am not 
competent to respond to this toast.” 

A profound hush fell over the Odd- 
fellows; there was something more in 
this than met the eye. In the subdued 


excitement that followed, the toast, duly 
proposed, remained unacknowledged. 
His Majesty’s Forces marched out of 
sight with noiseless footfall, spectral 
banners, skeleton forms, as if they were 
all comprehended in the Six Army Corps. 

Why was this ? Mr. Lough asked him- 
self. What mystery lurks beneath this 
rare reticence? As a rule Brodrick 
ready enough to speak in Commons and 
elsewhere. A man of war, capable of 
setting a squadron in the field — that is, 
of course, given the squadron — not 
unfamiliar with the wearing of the khaki, 
accustomed on visiting Mediterranean 
stations to be saluted by the sympathetic 
cannon, why should he in the large 
leisure of a Saturday night, in the con- 
genial society of the Farnham Oddfellows, 
pointedly decline to answer for the Army ? 

Mr. Lough’s Sunday morning bus- 
drive to the Angel, Islington, a sort of 
processional approach to liis constituency, 
his morning service, his afternoon tea, 
acrid with the taint of increased taxa- 
tion, his slumber through the sultry 


night, all disturbed by this Farnham 
mystery. Above all tilings a practical 
man. If he requires informeition in a 
general way he asks a policeman. In 
this particular case obviously the man 
to ask — and his action would have been 
equally direct had he been acquainted 
with the late Dean Maitland — the 
person whose silence had stirred to pro- 
fouiidest depths the curiosity of the nation. 

Accordingly, when House met to-day 
Lough pxit the Secretary of State for 
India to the rack. 

“Don’t answer,” cried the Minis- 
terialists, at same time leaning forward 
with keenest interest to hear explana- 
tion. Turned out to be not nearly so 
dramatic as was the termination of the 
Silence that for years brooded over Dean 
Maitland, 

The warrior who was expected to reply 
to the toast of His Majesty’s Forces at 
the Farnham banquet not turning up at 
parade, Brodrick was invited to take 'his 
place. But ti*ue greatness is ever 
modest; valour that in the deadly 
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generosity lie offered to fill it otherwise 
with Chaerington’s Entire. Prince 
Arthur, however, wasn’t taking any, and 
the aged brewer withdrew with the bowl 
under his arm. 

The Pink ’Un calculates that the 
incident will be worth at least a score 
more men at the next all-night sitting. 

Business done. — Report stage of 
Licensing Bill earned by closure. 

Friday night . — What is and what is 
not Parliamentary language is a Study 
of Words that would have interested 
the late Dean Trench. Occasionally a 
Member is pulled up for the use of a 
phrase which by comparison is com- 
paratively innocent, whereas others may 
with impunity use homely Saxon of 
umnistakable personal bearing. In 
O’Connell’s time question arose as to 
whether an accusation of “ beastly 
bellowing ” might, within the limits of 
Parliamentary order, be brought against 
a Member. Joseph Hume was with im- 



“ Poor fellow ! It *8 as clear a case of — shall we say * Beri-beri * as I ever saw in my life ; 
the swelling is most marked . Strict isolation is simply imperative.** 

(The Hon. Cl-de H-y and Mr. W-nst-n Ch-rch-ll.) 


breach would die with its face to the 
foe timidly turns its back on flattering 
advances made in social life. There 
was in the room an officer who had 
served in the South African War. With 
all his proud record, his catalogue of 
warlike posts and proclivities which, 
recited in the ears of the Oddfellows, 
sounded like a passage from the cata- 
logue of tlie ships in Homer, St. John 
Brodbick felt that in presence of tliis 
bronzed warrior he should take a second 
place, and humbly insisted on doing so. 

House applauded this characteristic 
ehuUition of modesty. All the same it 
felt that a great opportunity had been 
lost. Only the other day the Silent 
Stnjohn sat on the Treasury Bench whilst 
Arnold-Foester, with fraternal pat on 
the shoulders, told him he was an honest 
well-meaning fellow, but had made a 
terrible mess of things at the War Office. 
A.-F. had arrived at Pall Mall just in 
time to prevent national catastrophe 
following on the tumbling of the house 
of cards his predecessor had built on 
the foundation of a phantom congeries 
of Army Corps. What the House would 
like to hear is St. John Brodriok’s plain 
view of 'Arnold-Forster’s remedying 
of an army system that, amid a blare of 
trumpets; was recast only four years ago. 

This Oddfellows’ Saturday night pre- 
sented a convenient standpoint for re- 
viewing the position. Seems a pity that 
from too sensitive consideration for the 
feelings of an anonymous officer who 
had^ served in the South African War 
opportunity was scouted. 

Business done . — ^Report stage of Bud- 
get Bill. 


Tuesday . — Affecting scene took place 
this evening in Committee Room No. 10. 
Among those who last week sat the night 
out and the day in was Spencer Charring- 
ton, Member for Mile End. Nothing re- 
markable in that, as at least nine score 
other loyal Ministerialists sacrificed do- 
mestic comfort on the altar of duty. 
Mark of distinction about Charrington 
is that he is in age almost a nonagenai*ian. 
All very well for striplings like James 
Fergusson and Harry Chaplin to hear 
the chimes at midnight and after. But 
when it comes to having been born 
three years after Waterloo, having in 
the course of the last four years twice 
seen the British Army reformed from 
the hoots upward, and then remaining 
in your place from two o’clock on a 
Tuesday afternoon till twenty minutes 
to four on a Wednesday — this is, as they 
say at Boulogne, quite another pair of 
sleeves. 

178 all-nighters so pleased with 
Chaerington’s pluck, wliich in a way 
sheds lustre upon younger and more 
obscure sharers of his vigil, they put 
their half-crowns together and bought 
him a silver howl. Prince Arthur, 
shrewdly perceiving opportunity pre- 
sented of enforcing useful lesson, readily 
consented to present it. * 

“ O' est your eneourager les avires'^ he 
whispered to himself, as he handed the 
bowl to tlie veteran Member. 

AloTld he said some graceful things to 
the recipient of the prize, concluding 
with expression of the hope that he 
might live many years to sit up all night 
in his country’s cause. Charrington 
affected to tears, for which the howl 


punity denounced in the House as a 
humbug. Doubtless with these prece- 
dents in his mind, the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, appealed to by no less a 
person than Don Jos£ to rule whether 
Winston Churchill was in order in 
describing the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government in South Africa as hum- 
bug, regretfully admitted it was not out 
of order. 

Doubt chiefly arises upon the use of 
ordinary familiar terms of opprobrium. 
Some are, some are not, parliamentary. 
Much depends upon what the Chairman 
ate at luncheon or dinner. Ct-AUT>e Hay, 
with daring originality, went far afield 
and brought home a specimen that 
nonplussed even the shrewd sagacious 
occupant of the Chair. 

“ The hon. Member,” Claude re- 
marked, addressing himself to the win- 
some Winston, taking prominent part in a 
little game of obstruction, “ is suffering 
from an attack of beri-beri.” 

House started in surprise. Was this 
a statement of fact or a flight of fancy ? 
Fathers of families, quickly turning to 
regard Member for Oldham, wondered 
whether in former case disease was infec- 
tious. Amid general uncertainty not 
wholly free from consternation a Member 
relieved his mind by crying, “ Order ! 
Order!” 

If Claude Hay had remained unre- 
sponsive he ^ would have triumphed. 
Whether beri-beri is or is not an iin- 
parhamentary word is a question 
which, presented unawares at four o’clock 
on a July morning, Mr. Lowther was 
unwilling to decide. Certainly no one 
could cite a precedent against the use 
of the word on the ground of its being 
unparliamentary. Cries of “Order!”, 
accompanied by demand to “ Withdraw 1 ” 
insist^ upon by Irish Members who 
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cannot abear anything even approaching 
contumelious speec‘h, filling the House, 
Claude Hay gave himself away. 

“ One of the symptoms of the disease,” 
he explained, ‘‘is, I understand, the 
I development of a swelled head.” 

That did it. Beri-l3eri was incontro- 
vertible by reason of its novelty and 
the ambiguity of its application. To 
accuse a Member of siiffei ing from 
“swelled head” was clearly unparlia- 
mentary, and Clvlde Hvv was sharply 
ruled out of order. 

Business clone. — Licensing Bill read a 
third time and passed on to Lords. 

TO EDINBURGH. 

In Expiation. 

Thou dear and gracious Town, where I 
Have sojourned for a fleeting spell, 
The hour has come that bids me fly ; 
Edina, fare thee 1X611 ! 

Right heavy am I that ive must part. 

For lo, I know not w^here or when 
I’ve met so — down, poor fluttering 
heart ! — 

And more agreeable men. 

Forgive me that I spake in haste 

Winged words that I would fain 
forget ; 

Thy welcome seemed in doubtful taste, 
And I was very wet ! 

But rather hold his memory dear, 

Whose sunny presence brought thee 
forth 

The finest weather of the year, 

And warmed the watery Horth. 

Now onward speeds the busy train, 

0 hospitable town and kind. 

Farewell ! Until I come again, 

1 leave my heart behind. Dum-Dum. 


HOT WEATHER “CUPS.” 

A Few Additional 'Recipes. 

(To "be used with di&eretion^ 

HiC-CUP. 

^ Send for one quart of four-half, in a 
tin can, from the nearest public-house 
(Jug Department). Froth this into four 
imperial pint pewter measures nearly 
half full of double stout. Lace with 
nutmeg, ginger, spirits of wine, benzine 
and petrd to taste. Blow the head off, 
take out an insurance policy, and drink 
consecutively. This should produce the 
desired result. If not, repeat the dose, 
hold your breath and try to say “ British 
Constitution.” 

Tea Cup. 

Obtain a china, earthenware, or silver 
receptacle with a spout and a handle 
from any reliable warehouse, and see 
that it has no cracks. Wann the same 
with hot water for a few moments, and 
then empty the fluid away,* not of course 



Toast-and-Water Stingo. 

This romantic decoction is largely 
used in theatrical circles, especially at 
garden and river parties or picnics 
upon the stage. It may be made in 
almost any strength, according to the 
blackness of the burnt bread employed, 
or the state of the filter. The toast 
should not be more than a fortnight old, 
unless a mousseux and musliroomy 
flavour is desired. Bumpers of this may 
be kept in ice-pails to add greater effect. 


THE “PANAMA” OF THE FUTURE. 

Diving-bell Pattern. 

on the carpet, but in a basin for slops, 
or a properly constnicted sink, if such is 
at hand. Take (but pay for) one tea- 
spoonful of the best Ceylon or China 
leaf for each person of the company and 
one over. Place the leaves in the 
receptacle, and infuse for four minutes 
with water, which must be at a tempera- 
ture of 212° Fahr. Serve hot in small 
bowls with handles upon saucers ; add 
milk and sugar as may be required. If 
at a school treat or similar gathering, it 
is better to boil in a copper and pour 
the mixture from hot -water cans into 
mugs. This recipe, which we can 
thoroughly recommend, bids fair to 
come into universal use as a means of 
assuaging thirst. It cheers, but does 
not inebriate. 

Cliver Punch. 

This exhilarating summer drink may 
be made from almost any weed, but the 
most delicate rmances are extracted 
from cliver, nettles and dandelions, all 
of which may be gathered in the course 
of a country ramble by those who are 
not fortunate possessors of a back-gar- 
den. Collect the herbs in a small basket, 
taking care to grasp them (when neces- 
sary) like a man of mettle, shake out 
the dust, beetles, caterpillars and other 
extraneous matters, and macerate with 
an infusion of boiling water in a wash- 
hand basin. Strain through a piece of 
clean muslin into claret-jugs, and serve 
cold. This will prove a most cooling 
beverage, especially to chance visitors — 
a single glassful has invariably been 
found to be suflScient. It is also a most 
invaluable deterrent in the nursery. 


WAS SFAESPEAEE A CBIGEETEB? 

Mr. Punch has noted with consider- 
able interest the turmoil of^ public 
opinion raised by the connection be- 
tween cricket and literature, and it is 
accordingly with some little pride that 
he finds himself able to make an impor- 
tant contribution to the discussion. The 
attention of scholars has long been 
drawn to the passage in Macbeth in 
which Lady Macbeth, talking in her 
sleep, remarks with reference to the 
murder which she and her husband 
have committed : 

“ Out, damned spot ! out, I say ! — One, two ; 
why, then ’tis time to do ’t.” 

This sentence has always been a 
stumbling-block to commentators be- 
cause they have found it impossible to 
believe that Shakspearb was ignorant 
of the well-known fact that the words 
which a person may utter in liis sleep 
can afford no reliable clue to his past 
actions. Obviously the passage has 
become corrupt, but hitherto no satis- 
factory emendation has been suggested. 
By a great stroke of luck, the true read- 
ing has come into Mr. Punches hands. 
It runs thus : — 

Umpire. Out! 

First Player. Damned sport 1 

Umpire. Out, I say ! 

[Exit First Player. 

Second Player. One for two. Why 
then ’tis time to do ’t. 

(Meaning of course that the rot must 
be stopped.) 

We learn from The Guardian (a local 
Cheshire paper) tliat “The Standing 
Joint Committee have recognised the 
courageous conduct of Constables Hol- 
land and WiixoxoN in stopping runaway 
horses in Altrincham by presenting 
them with gratuities.” There is of I 
course a classical precedent for this I 
method of arresting runaways. Milanion 
adopted it in his famous race with 
AtjVlanta, who was pulled up by a 
gratuity in the fonn of golden, apples. 

A SORT of Red Sea heat-apoplexy, 
complicated by stiff neck, seems to have 
attacked the Russian Volunteer Fleet. 
Frequent “ seizures ” are reported. 
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THE RECORD OF A SHORT HOLIDAY. 

nr. 

Still fighting the flies, I fare forward. I do hope my wife 
is not becoming very friglitened. Hope she won’t leave the 
bags and attempt to rejoin me. Then — ^we shall all be lost 
in the forest. She will not find me: I shall have lost 
her: and both will have lost the bags. Perhaps have to 
pass oui- night in the forest. Then how about animals and 
— things? Wolves, I believe, do not come down here till 
winter. Thank goodness it’s not the season for wolves. 
No signs of luimaii life ! — lla ! yes, at last two carts — forget 
what thevrord for “cart” is in French — but no horses, no 
drivers. Yes, suddenly on my left, down another woodland 
avenue, are approaching three men ! How welcome is their 
appearance ! One of them is on a bicycle. All are English. 
They seem astonished to see me here. Why? Have I 
strayed very far from the right path ? I ask them the way 
to the Hotel du Touquet. “ Straight along by that road,” 
they say, pointing to one at right angles to where we are 
standing. And they resume their route and are, in a second, 
out of sight and out of hearing. Gone ! 

Leaving not a wrack behind. 

Joy’ Joy! I hurry on to the road. 

Up drives a butcher — a French butcher, 
of course — stand in front of his horse 
as if I were a foot-pad, and he pulls up 
short at some risk to his own equilibrium. 

In spite of this he is civil and obliging. 

“Is the hotel near?” Yes it is, he 
indicates with liis whip — and sure 
enough at the end of tlie woodland road 
there I see, as it were in a steel en- 
graving of an old story book, a comer 
of one of the annexes that belong to the 
hotel I Then I ask the friendly butcher 
will he kindly send some one from 
the hotel into the forest to fetch our 
bags ? 

“Bags in the forest^” repeats the 
butcher, astonished. The conversation 
is carried on, of course, in French ; slow 
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and sure on my part ; rapid, and not quite intelligible to me, 
on his. 

“ Yes, and there is a lady there,” I continue and explain (so 
as not to shock the butcher or leave him under an erroneous 
impression), “ c’esfc Madame ma femme.'' 

“ Ah 1 ” he cries. “ Madame et les paquets ” — and then he 
is commencing to utter sympathy and condolences, when in 
the distance I catdi siglit of a man in a blouse, who may 
be the village faeteur, a commissionnaire from the hotel, or 
an ordinary porteur. He is- speaking to someone at the 
entrance of this road quite close to the hotel, and not a couple 
of hundred yards distant. I break off with the butcher, 
who, wishing me good luck, drives on, and I commence to 
shout and signal to I'homme a la blouse. He sees me ; he 
comes up ; doffs his cap ; he is a poi'teur ; and he is ready 
and willing. 

By the way, on referring to my watch I find that all this 
has occupied me longer than I had imagined, and that it is 
quite a quarter of an hour since I left my wife in the forest. 

I don’t like the idea : my wife, alone with four bags, in the 
forest, and shades of evening closing round. 

Then I say to my ally, “ Come along I quick ! there are 
bags and a wife in the forest. 

“ Ou Qa, Monsieur 9" 

“That’s exactly wliat I don’t know,” I am nnliappily 
compelled to reply. 

He throws up his hands in despair. 

“But,” he says, ‘*if Mister doesn’t know where he has 


left the four bags with Madam his wife, how can we be 
expected to find them? ” 

“ We must," I answer fiercely. Had I time I would adapt 
to the occasion Richelieu’s line, “ There’s no such word as 
fail ! ” But however perfect my translation of it might be 
I fear the sentiment would be lost on my companion. I 
hurry him along into the forest ; I hope I am retracing my 
steps. 

The flies in the evening — it is now just on nine — are more 
pestilent than they have been all day. They drive me wild. 

“ Come on,” I repeat to my obliging companion, and I dash 
off frantically at the double. Suddenly, after proceeding at 
a rapid and exliaustmg pace, fighting flies vntk pocket- 
handkerchief, 1 pull up short, and, on looking round, I 
exclaim in despair : — 

“ Confound it ’ I ’ve lost my way 1 ” 

The civil little man, temporarily engaged in my service, is 
more than ever, sjunpathetically, m despair. 

“ Which way is it ? ” he inquires, with tender politeness, 
“ to the place where Madame and the bags are left ? ” 
“That’s exactly what I don’t know,” I return, much irri- 
tated. “If I did know we slioidd be 
there by now 1 ” 

The faitliful dependant again throws 
up his anus, surrendering, as it were, 
to fates inexorable. He is perpetually 
repeating this action as if lie were 
playing in a Greek Tragedy. I feel 
inclined to say to liim savagely, “Don’t 
be a fool.” But I must keep friends 
with him, as he is my only hope. He 
is depressed; he makes no sign; he 
offers no suggestion. All he does is 
to take off his cap in order to wave 
it about my head in a touching but 
utterly futile attempt at warding off 
the flies while I am talking to him, so 
that I may keep up a cletir and con- 
nected conversation without frequently 
interpolated Qurameidos against les 
mouehes gui piquent. 

The evening is drawing in. No wife, 
no bags 1 And now we are in the forest, and I haven't the 
slightest notion of the way by ichich 1 first ordered or by 


which I returned to the r 

Little man in blouse helpless, hopeless, wringing his hands. 
“ The forest is large and Madame and bags may be lost ! ” 

he wails, “but can I not tell him ” 

'How the deuce can 1 tell you anything when I don’t 
know it myself ? ” I interrupt, petulantly ; being goaded into 
irritability by infernal flies. 

“That is so, naturally,” he replies quite hmnbly, “but 
if Mister could have the goodness to indicate to him some 

route the most probable ” 

“ AUendez ! " I exclaim. Then, if he knows the forest, as 
he professes to do, he will be able to tell me where to find 
those two carts, as it was near that spot I left my wife. 

J e eonnais bien I'endi^oit ou j'ai laisse Madame avec les 
quedre sacs," I begin ; “ il est tout pres d'un endroit, dans la 
fork, ouily a deux — deux " — and here I dry up, for to save 
my life or find my wife, I can not 'remember the French 
word I require for carts," and if I use voitures that will 
only put him on the wrong track. I, perpetually interrupting 
myself to fight the flies, tiy to define to him the sort of thing 
I mean; hut it is difficult to act a cart; he endeavours 
to assist me in ascertaining ray own meaning, and thence- 
forth we get entangled in such words as carriages, bicycles, 
motors, traction engines, and every vehicle (in French) save 
carts. Once more he throws up his eyes and hands, heaven- 
wards, in utter despair. Giving up the explanation as 
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hopeless, I uuike another start and rxrge on our xvild career, 
plunging deeper and deeper into the forest. 

Qiie nous erious a haute voix,"' cries iny man, as if sud- 
denly inspired, and tlierewitli lie shouts Madame! Madame! ” 

I join him. We both call at the very tip-top of our voices, 
Madame! Madame!'' Then I have ii solo and shout out 
my ^Yife’s Christian name. Twice. We both listen anxiously. 
Not a sound. Little man in -blouse seems inclined to throw 
up the quest and go home. 

‘‘If I could only find,” I exclaim, becoming wildly 
agitated, “where those two — not vultures — but — ” I try the 
word on him, “ carts in English. 

^'Cartes!" he repeats in French, utterly astonished, as 
well he might be, if he thinks I want liini to produce a pack 
I of cards out here. Ho shakes his head ; he is grieved, but 
he cannot understand me. His puzzled look clearly says to 
me, “Have the flies driven this Englishman mad?” He 
sighs : resumes his walk : trudges on a bit and then stops to 
slu>iit “ Madame ! Madame ' ” But no answer comes. 

Suddenly 1 remember. In my pocket-book is a little 
travelling French phnise-book : it may Inive the very word I 
want. If it has, it is a most wonderful exception to all 
foreign phrase-liooks. Alia ! I take out the little book, and 
]:>egin searching in its pages. My peasant-porter respectfully 
bares his head and stands cap in hand, under the evident 
impression that I am reading some petitions for wayfarers 
out of a pocket prayer-book. 

Trouve ! ! Charvette ” is the word. Does my friend know 
a spot in the wood where there are two eliarrettes standing ? 

NaturaUy he does. Without doubt. Perfectly. Is Madame 
there ? ji la honnc lienrc ! This way ! He becomes quite 
sprightly wdth joy. So with a turn to right and a turn toj 
left we hurry on. We arrive at the ehan^ettea, and then 

The place seems to have changed. I am just as much 
puzzled as ever. “ Yoilh les eliarrettes,'^ says my companion 
triumphantly, “ mats," he adds, staring about him vaguely, 
“ p ne vols pas Madame," 

Nor do I ! ! Rhymes and old songs occur to me in my 
despair. I find myself humming, ** Oh, where and oh where 
is my little wee wife ” to the old tune of the Dutchman’s 
dog. This way madness lies. Then we both shout “ Madame ! 
Madame! ” No answer. The silence is awful. 

We, my wife and I, had entered the wood, and trudged 
along as Adam and Eve out of Paradise ; now it is Orpheus 
calling for Eurydice, with talented assistant vocally helping. 

We call : we shout : we traverse the wood to right, to left, 
up the middle, down again, on to the high road, back again. 
Shouting evermore. Shades of evening shadier and shadier 
every minute. Flies becoming recklessly malicious before 
retiring for the night. Of course, it is their supper-time. No 
sign of anyone anywhere. One wife and four bags, utterly 
disappeared ! Vanished ! Little man in blouse and self stand 
and stare at one another hopelessly, Que jaire ! 

(To he continued.) 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Those who, in the enervating heat of the present summer, 
require a stimulant for their literary appetite will find it in 
Mr. G. W. Appleton’s latest novel entitled The Mysterious 
Miss Cass (John Long); a lady to whom the Baron begs to 
introduce his trusting friends. It is tersely written ; curiosity 
is immediately aroused and well sustained. There is but 
one fault to be found with the construction, a fault absolutely 
unaccoxmtable when committed by a writer of such originality 
as is the author of this novel. He imperils the success of the 
story for the sake of a pineapple and an incident borrowed 
from Poe’s Murdei* in the BUe Morgue, Fortunately tins 
weakness is at the finish, when the story being practically 
over, such an explanation is imnecessary. 


Motherhood (Fisher Unwin) is announced as the work of 
L. Parry Truscott. The signature is one of those which 
suggest the query of sex. In notices of earlier works the 
author is alluded to as “Mr.” My Baronite is disposed to 
stake modest claim to aciunen by declaring liis belief that 
the -writer is a woman. There are some delicate, precise 
touches in connection with mother and child that could be 
imprinted only by a woman’s hand. However that be, 
Motherhood is a tale far beyond the average of novels of the 
day. With a tendency to puerility in its opening scenes, as 
it proceeds it deepens into the soundless depths of a woman’s 
love. As far as one recalls a long-reaching vista of novel 
reading it breaks new ground in the way of plot. Mother- 
hood in the particular fonn shown by Patdine is beyond the 
record of absolute unselfishness. There are other skilfully 
drawn characters in the book besides the heroine. In spite 
of her sister Gertrude being commonly, with revolting 
ingenuity, addressed and written of as “ Qer,” she is suffi- 
ciently attractive to overcome the irritating l)lotc]i. Excel- 
lently conceived, too, is her lover, tlie quaint Dr. Humphrey 
Martin, and much skill is shown in the description and 
development of the character of the Avayward, selfish cause 
of Pauline's troubles, Hverard, infirm of purpose. Whether 
the initial L in the author’s name cover the name Luoy or 
Lawrence, Motherhood 'will serve to establish a high reputation 


A Taste of Quality, by E. S. Rorison (John IjOng) is a 
disjointed narrative with a thin thread of story running 
through it. The author attempts to sustain Avhatevor interest 
he may have aroused at starting by a series of jerky dia- 
logues carried on by the principals who, individually inte- 
resting in themselves as characters, soon hecoino hopeless 
bores. The Skipper’s work commences early in the volimio. 


English Sport, published by Macmilian & Co , whom the 
Baron congi'atulates on the admirable get-up of the book, is 
written by distinguished and experienced contributors, all 
under the sympathetic editorship of Alfred E. T. Watson. 
There must be very few among us, take what class of English- 
men you will, whose attention is not to 1)0 arrested by some 
chapter on Fox Hunting, on Wild Stag Hunting, ou Harriers, 
and records of all kinds of shooting, from phoasunls to 
such fierce wild fowl as African lions. There arc contribu- 
tions on Racing, Rowing, Polo, Rteeplechasing, and in fact 
on eveiytbing belonging to the domain of “Sport.” Why 
Motoring is included rather puzzles the Baron. Of course 
Mr, Horace Huix^hinson writes breezily yet scientifically ou 
Golf; and Major Broadful (“retired ”) "comes out of his 
retirement to gossip pleasantly and instructively on Billiards. 
This last-mentioned paper is excellently placed as a finish 
to the hustle of the book. The reader has been galloping 
on horseback in company Avith Lord Willouohuy m Broke 
and Lady Augusta Fani*;, has been wildly stag-hunting up hill, 
down dale, over rocks and crags, 
and into quagmires, with Viscount 
Ebrington ; he has been shooting 
and fishing "with the Marquess 
of Granby, flying falcons with 
the Hon. Gerald Lasceller (“ fly- 
ing kites ” perhaps to keep hini- 
sefi going), so that he must indeed 
be thankful to enjoy a quiet post- 
prandial game of billiards Avitli 
the Major, “retired,” before the 
hour when both of them, civilian 
and military, will be on the 
retired list for the night. Thus 
closes the book, which can be 
taken up at any time and thorouglily enjoyed. 
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TARIFF TALES. 

In an article on “The Political Novel,” 
a contemporary remarks that already 
iiite half-a-dozen Tales have appeared 
ealing more or less directly with the 
Fiscal Problem. These are but the first 
drops of the autumnal storm. Both 
the Tariff Reformers and Free Food 
Leaguers have engaged favourite authors 
to popularise their respective views, and 
Mr. Punch is able to append some speci- 
mens from works shortly to be issued: — 

Sample I, from ^‘Captain Peck's Picnic” 
hy Mr. W. W. J acohs. 

“ . . . After a voyage like mine, 
Mrs. Briggs,” said Captain Peck, sen- 
tentiously, as his glance wandered 
round the comfortable parlour and 
settled itself upon the fair face of Mi-s. 
Briggs’ daughter, “it’s a pleasure to 
sleep ashore again.” 

“ And that,” remarked young Hoskyks 
the coastguardsman, with frigid irony, 
“ that ’s why you pay Mrs. Briggs for a 
room, I s’pose, when your boat ” 

“ My ship, young man,” said Captain 
Peck. 

“Your ship is lying in the harbour, 
and you might sleep aboard for nothing.” 

“ Pre-cisely,” said the Captain, scowl- 
ing at his questioner. “To-morrow, 
kirs. Briggs, I hope you and your 
daughter will come aboard and take 
tea with me. I ’ve brought home a 
few things I should like your opinion 
of — tinned. To-morrow, and have a cup 
o’ tea with me ; I ’U show you the things 
for certain.” 

Mrs. Briggs, however, declined the 
invitation. Ten minutes on the water, 
she said, fairly finished her up, and so 
far from being able to put food inside 
her it was, in a manner of speaking, 
the other way about. That day they 
sailed to Dormouth, Flossie would 
remember. 

Flossie did i*emember, and cut the 
reminiscence short. If the Captain 
would not mind, she suggested, would 
he bring the tea ashore, and they could 
picnic on the beach in Farley Cove? 
The Captain could, and would. Hoskyks, 
not included in the invitation, left the 
lAon and went thoughtfully home. He 
had felt fairly certain of gaining Mss 
Briggs’s affection until this humbugging 
Captain appeared, with his tales of 
incredible adventures in the South 
Pacific. Since then .Flossie had ex- 
pressed her preference for “ real sailors 
that didn’t o^y walk up and down the 
cliff widi tdescopes,” and the heart of 
Hosktns was sad within him. 

The picnic was a success, and Mrs. 
Briggs did fuU justice to the Ca,ptain’s 
provisions — about the obtaining of 
which he told her new and even more 
wonderful tales. The party was just 


thinking of moving, when Hoskins came 
round a corner of the diff. 

“ There are parties,” observed Captain 
Peck thoughtfully to the horizon, “ that 
must — actually must — put in their ugly 
faces where they *re not wanted.” 

Hoskins ignored this graceful sally. 
“A pleasant afternoon you’ve had, and 
lots of vittles — all from foreign parts, 
Cap’en?”- 

“ Every bit,” said Peck defiantly, 
“every blessed bit. Fourteen cases of 
tinned pine I got after that bust-up 
with the Esquiwary Indians, and six 
chests of chocolate were given me by the 
chief — ^what did I say was his name, 
Mrs. Briggs? It’s clean slipped my 
memory. Then there was ” 

“ That ’n do for a start, Cap’en,” said 
the coastguardsman, who had hastily 
been reckoning sums on a scrap of paper. 


“The duty on these articles, under 
Mr. Chamberlain’s new tariff, is three 
pound — ^fourteen — and seven, which I ’ll 
trouble you to hand over.” 

“ What J ” gasped the Captain. “ D’you 

mean to say ” 

do,” said Mr. Hoskyns. “Witli 
your remarkable long voyage, Cap’en, 
you’ve forgot how things be altered 
since you was ashore last. Heavy duties 
on every blessed thing nowadays ! Of 
course, if you had happened to "dip into 
Trimmel’s shop about seven minutes to 
ten this momin’ and bought them pine- 
apples and stuff there, there wouldn’t 
be no call for you to pay duty; but they 
being direct from furrin’ parts, you 
see ” 

“ Exactly,” said Captain Peck, with 
some haste, “ exactly. A-^ word with 
you aside, Mr. Hoskins.” 


VOl. exxvil. 
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WOMEN I HAVE NEVER MARRIED. 

II. 

How quickly these impressions wane ! 

I think— but would not like to swear — 

It must have been the mise-en-seene 
That drew me first to Di Adaie ; 

For I have sampled many a view 
Before and since, but never seen a 
More likely spot for Love’s dehiit — 

Take it all round— than Taomiina. 

Sheer crags above, and, sheer below, 

The slSting light on narrow seas ; 

Southward the crater, crowned wdth snow,, 

That swallowed poor Empedocles ; 

Ruins of Roman play-house walls 

(Hellenic in their prime construction) ; — 

’Twas there, in two adjacent stalls. 

That we dispensed with introduction. 

“ 0 Isle of Greater Greece ! ” I thought ; 

“ 0 famous Syracusan shore ! ” 

For memory moved me, strangely fraught 
With litUe tags of classic lore ; 

So that her air, full-blown and blonde 
(My fancy being somewhat flighty) 

Appeared to me to correspond 
Strictly to that of Aphrodite. 

And yet a goddess over-ripe 
In the technique of Love his trade 
Seemed an invidious anti-type 
For so demure a British maid ; 

Better that I should take the style 
Of Ferdinand (wrecked off Girgenti ?) 

AVho found Miranda of the Isle, 

A trusting girl of eight-and-twenty. 

That lovely heroine’s lot was cast 
Remote from men ; and, much the same, 

Dear Di, it seemed, had had no past, 

But barely lived before I came. 

’Twas well ! The warrior sort might choose 
Rivals to rout in open action, 

But I with my civilian views 
Preferred to be the sole attraction. 

What might have happed I won’t enquire ; 

For Fate that guar(fe my guileless head 
Summoned me home by instant wire 
Before the crucial word was said ; 

And when, in London’s giddier scenes, 

Once more we met I nearly fainted 
To find her not by any means _ 

The lonely chicken I had painted. 

I that was once so nice and near 
Felt hke a stranger far apart, 

WhoUy unread in that career 
Which others seemed to know by heart ; 

These were “ her men ” ; I heard her call 
Their Christian names — ^T ok, Diok and Harry ; 
Yet not a man among them all 

Had thought her good enough to marry ! 

No shadow, so I heard, had crept 
Across the lady’s fair repute 
Explaining what it was that kept 
The voice of Matrimony mute ; 

Her ’scutcheon bore no kind of blot ; 

She had admirers brave and many, 


But as to marriage — they were not, 

In^vulgar parlance, “ taking any.” 

’Tis true they whispered here and tliere 
Of one whom she declined to mate, 

Who took to drink in pure despair, 

And motored at a fearful rate ; 

But, when I struck the rumour’s track 
And made a near investigation. 

There was no evidence to back 
Her partial mother’s allegation. 

Slowly and with reluctant pain 
This doubt arose to give me pause ; 

Do girls of twenty-eight remain 
Sjpinsters without a cogent cause 9 
Why should I risk to bark my shin 
Against the steps of Hymen’s altar ; 

Why, like a fool, rush madly in 
Wlxere wiser men preferred to falter ? 0. S. 


THE WELTE RABBIT. 

Chapter IT. 

The White Ralibit's Character and his Relations with Boh. 

If I frightened you very much by carrying you about in 
my mouth, and made you very untidy and rather damp, and 
if you knew that I had fully intended to eat you, and had, 
in fact, been prevented only by the opportune arrival of a 
little girl — ^well, I don’t think we should be very good friends 
for the future. It was different, however, with the White 
Rabbit and Rob, the Labrador retriever. I am bound in 
common honesty to point out all the defects of my hero, and 
I may as weR tell you at once that the White Rabbit was a 
most vain and conceited person. He never saw a girl of any 
kind without being convinced she had fallen hopelessly in 
love with him : 

“I really can’t help it,” he used to say; “I don’t try to 
make them fall in love with me. I didn’t make myself 
beantiful : I was just born so, and anybody can see how I 
struggle against it all. It’s hard lines on the girls, of 
course, because I always have said I ’m not a marrying man, 
but what ’s a fellow to do when they absolutdy won’t leave 
him any peace ? It ’s all very well for you ” — this remark 
was addressed to Boh — “being only a black dog ” 

“I heg your pardon,” said Bob, with a cold politeness, 
“you said ?” 

“ ‘ Being only a black dog ’ was wbat I said, and of course 
you are a black dog, you know, and you do bury your bones. 
Oh, I don’t blame you for it, my dear Sir ; it ’s instinct or 
inherited habit, or some nonsense of that kind, but, fhayl: 
Heav^, we ’re free from it. Whoever saw a White lUbbit 
burying a bone ? The very idea is ridiculous.” 

“ Why, you flu% fool,” said Boh, who didn’t at all relish 
these aspersions on dogs, “you long-eared flu% fool, you 
never get a bone given to you. All you get is cabbage or 
lettuce leaves, or parsley, or a dish of bran.” 

“Perfectly true, my dear Sir,” said the White Rabbit, 
“perfectly true, I don’t complain of my diet. I hope I ’in 
resigned ; but what I want you to understand is this : that 
it isn’t good table manners to bury a bone — ^you know you 
always blush crimson and look hopelessly confused when 
you ’re caught doing it— and that if they did give me a bone 
I shouldn’t bury it. I should put it away neatly in a corner, 
that’s all. But, of course, if you don’t like the subject we ’ll 
change it. I hope I know what ’s due from me better thfln 
to give pain to anybody by talking about what he doesn’t 

like. And if you don’t like bones ” 

You bounding blockhead,” said Bob, thoroughly annoyed, 
“ who in the world paid I didn’t like bones ? ” 
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“ As a subject of conversation, I -was about to add, only 
you didn’t give me time — ^but that’s just like a dog. You ’re 
all too impetuous, much too impetuous, ever to succeed really 
well in life. You should try a little repose, my dear Sir, you 
really should.” 

“Eepose be blowed,” growled B6b\ “all I know is that 
my nose doesn’t move five hundred to the minute, like some 
noses I ’ve seen.” 

“ But your tail does, silly ! ” 

“ Oh, I can’t stop here all day listening to your rubbish,” 
said Bo&, and off he went. 

Prom this conversation it will be seen that, in spite of the 
contretemps which I related last week,' the relations between 
the White Rabbit and the Labrador were quite amicable. 
The fact is that the Rabbit, being, as I have said, a 
remarkably vain and conceited person, never got out of a 
scrape by the help of others without becoming firmly 
convinced, on reflection, that he owed his escape entirely to 
his own surpassing ingenuity and courage. 

“ It ’s extremely lucky for you,” he observed to Rob on the 
following day, “ that I forced you to drop me when I did.” 

“ Why what on earth could you have done ? ” asked Rob. 

“ Oh, I shouldn’t have done very much, but it would have 
been most uncomfortable for you. I should first — ^let me 
see what should I have done first ? — Oh, yes, first I should 
have bitten you through your ear, and then I should just 
have scratched your eyes out. You ’d have been a blind 
dpg, my fine fellow ; and a blind dog ’s a pretty useless kind 


of animal, let me tell you, especially a blind dog with a 
tattered ear.” 

“ Wen, you do take the cake ! ” was aU Rob could say. 

“But, mind,” continued the White Rabbit, “I don’t bear 
you any grudge. I’m qtdte content to let bygones be 
bygones. You can’t help being a dog, and I suppose as 
you are one you have to act like one. Only, I think it right ' 
to warn you that if such a thing occurs again I shall hare 
to deal with it severely. I can’t afford to let you off again', 
my black friend.” 

You would have thought, after all this, that Rob wouldn’t . 
have cared to associate with so absurd a person as th|^ 
White Rabbit; but, somehow or other, Rob couldn’t keep*' 
away from him. While the Rabbit was hopping about on the 
grass in his little enclosure Rob was now always shut upj ' 
but when the Rabbit had been carried back to his hutch, 
Rob was let out again, and away he tore straight to the bars' 
in front of the hutch and sat there gazing. “ It ’s because 
I ’m so attractive,” said the Rabbit to the piebald cat. “ Poor 
old Robj we mustn’t be too hard on him.” 


TJnoommonsense.—A correspondent, writing to the Western 
Morning News on the public indifference towards the band 
that plays on the Hoe at Plymouth, recently asked : “ Where 
dse can you hear the music and see the Sound?” Mr, 
Punch believes he is right in saying that this effect is 
without^parallel, even in the clearest atmosphere. 
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MR. PUNCHES SYMPOSIA. 

XXI.-— Holidays. 

ScESiE — Cookes, Ludgate Hill, 
Present, 

Ijady Jeune (in the Chair). 

} Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 

Mr. Joseph Ghamheydain, M.P. 

Mr. St. John Brodriek, M.P. 

Mr. Will Crooks, M.P. 

Sir Alfred Harmsworth. 

Lady J eune. At this most opportime 
season, when liberty seems at last to be 
within the reach of so many, we are met 
to decide upon the most suitable holidays 
to take. 

My\ Will Crooks. Margate. 

Lady Jeune. The most suitable for 
all varieties of people. 

Mr. Will Crooks. I said Margate. 

Lady Jeune. And in order that we 
nmy be assisted a little in our arduous 
discussion I have brought with me the 
current number of the Ladies' Home 
Magaaine, in which the same subject is 
canvassed by some of the most illustrious 
of our contemporaries. 

Mr. WiU Crooks. They can’t beat 
Margate, I ’m sure. 

Lady J eune. I see, for example, that 
a noted wig-maker prefers solitude. A 
Devonshire cottege eight miles from the 
nearest station is his choice. 

Mr. Balfour. My choice would be a 
Devonshire cottage eight miles from the 
nearest wig-maker. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Why take holidays? 

I want no holiday. 

Mr. Brodrick. How will you spend the 
time? 

Mr. Chaniheilain. I intend to devote 
I^rt of it in a head-to-head visitation of 
the Oswestry district, to examine voters’ 

. bumps. 

Mr. Balfour. It is quite true. The i 
only way to rest is to change one’s work. ; 
I am beginning my vacation by presiding ! 
over the British Association at Cam- 
bridge. After that, the links. 

Mr. Crooks. And how will Mr. Cham- j 
.BEKLA iH spend the remainder of his i 
^vacation ? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I have lately become i 
rather interested in the question of i 
refor^ng our fiscal system. Probably ( 
I shall be inquiring into that possibility ] 
Qunng the r^ess. ( 

^ Mr. Brodrick. It sounds a dull sub- I 
ject. Have you been at it long ? 

Lady Jewne. I see that Mr. William t 
Whiieley is in favour of the prettiest s 
spot in England, the best possible o 
wither and “the company of seven 
friends that I love the most.” t 

Mr. Balfour. Very idyllic. t 

Mr. Chamberlain. A little exacting 
perhaps. « 


Mr. Brodrick. Why seven ? Why not 
eight? 

Mr. Chamberlain. Has any man seven 
friends ? 

Lady Jeune. Surely the allowance is 
not excessive for a Dniversal Provider. 

Mr. Brodrick. Yet what an odd num- 
ber ! 

Mr. Balfour. And wbat is the prettiest 
spot in England ? 

Mr. Crooks. Margate. 

Lady Jeune. Anywhere but West- 
bourne Grove, probably. 

Sir Alfred Harmsworlh. Continuous 
le cricket is the best holiday. I am giving 
te aU my young lions bonuses on their 
5t runs. Of bowling we think nothing on 
's our paper ; but five shillings a run is 
freely offered. No bowling performance 
can ever get a word, however “meri- 
r torious.” 

Mr. Brodrick. There are, of course, 
grouse. As^ one once sacrificed a cock 
e to .SEsculapius, so it seems that the 
s legislation cannot now enter upon a 
B period of leisure without first sacrificing 
s a grouse to Hygeia. But it is not my 
3 pleasure. I have no ambition to bring 
3 down a bird with both harrels of a Lee- 
Metford. 

b Mr. Balfour. I did not know you shot 
birds with Lee-Metfords. But I seldom 
b read the Sporting Papers. i 

L Mr. Brodrick , . Oh, well, with a Martini- 

5 Henri then ; it ’s all one. My idea of a 
holiday is a hammock. < 

» Lady Jeune, It is also, I see, Miss 1 
! Ire^ Vaitough’s. I observe that the i 
Chief Eabbi urges travel in Switzerland 1 
and the Tyrol, with interspaces of rest 
and reading. 

Mr. Balfour. This counsel must come t 
as halm indeed to the toilers in White- i 
chapel. \ 

Mr. Crooks. My constituents go to 1 
Margate, and don’t read. I 

Lady Jeune. A famous complexion i 
specialist, for example, &vours a sketch- r 
ingtour with kindred souls in a gipsy van. a 
But that, of course, would not suit all, ii 
Mr, Brodrick. Not me, certainly. 1 

Sir Alfred Earmsworth. A motor 
gipsy-van might not be bad. A 60- 
gipsy-power van would be very lively. a 
Lady J eune. I note that a Mr. Burgih a 
advocates the Canadian pine woods ; but it 
for a man with only a fortnight at his 
disposal that advice is not too practical. 
Even in these days of ocean whippets, I re 
doubt if one would reach the sanctuary A 
before it was time to return. b< 

Mr. Balfour. After the British Associar H 
tion meeting is done I intend to take a h 
sleeping draught, warranted to keep 
one comatose for three months. ti: 

Mr. Gl^mherlain* How odd ! My in- 
tention is to remain wide awake all the 
time. gj 

LadyJeum. How, then, have we de- Sc 
cided that holidays shall be spent ? of 


Mr, Chamberlain. Each in his own 


I way. 

Mr. Crooks. At Margate. 


CHARIVARIA. 

a- 

Tm final report of the Census of 1901 
3 t has just been published. At that date 
there were 97,383 insane persons in the 
country. It is appalling to think tW 
t- this number was reached even before 
the Passive Resistance movement was 
Ls started. i 

g 

r It is announced that electric trains 
a will soon be running on the Metro- 
s politan Railway, and that in the mean- 
e time the stations and tunnels are to be 
r made more attractive. This, no doubt, 
accounts for the rumour that Portland 
1 , Road Station will shortly be bedded out 
z with choice flowers surrounding foun- 
3 tains of eaurde-Gologne. 

i • 

T The St. George’s Circus obelisk is to 
r be removed after all. We are not sur- 
f prised at the opposition against which 
• the proposal has had to contend. There 
is about an obelisk something so dainty 
; and fanciful that we believe there is 
L nothing else in the British ideal of art 
so suc5cessfully attained. 

, “ The day of art-finds is by no means 

over,” says the Art Journal. This may 
he true, hut the visitors to the last 
exhibition of the Royal Academy cer- 
tainly had little luck. 

Sir W. P. Tkeidaii having written to 
the Dailp Mail to mention that a German 
waiter in reply to his request for a 
whisky and soda brought him a 
Whitaker's Almanac, Mr, St. John 
Raikes mentions a much more fortunate 
incident. He asked for a Bradshaw and 
received a brandy and socia. Person- 
ally, we know of a case where a gentle- 
man asked for a gin and bitters and they 
brought him a policeman. 

A paper for smokers has made its 
appearance. Seeing how cheap matches 
I are nowadays, we should have thought 
it scarcely necessary. 

The cry of “Wake up, England!” has 
reached Norfolk. The Norwich Athletic 
Association is the donor of a medal, to 
be competed for at the Sheringham 
Hamers’ Sports in a four-mile walking 
handicap, “ for the first hoy home under 
18 years.” It certainly seems a lonH 
time. 


AU sorts of reasons continue to be 
given for Ae emptiness of the churches. 
Some say it is due to the inferior quality 
of the sermons. On the other hand, as 
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a parson points out, how can yon expect 
a good sermon from an over-worked 
cleric? It mnst not be forgotten that 
when laymen are sleeping clergymen 
are at work. 

An actress defending the stage, in 
the columns of the Express^ against the 
“f^ed woman” charges brought by 
Miss Marie Corelli, declares that “in 
actual life the actress is even more 
natural than the average woman.” Miss 
Corelli never said anything so cruel 
as that. 

Is gallantry dying out ? Several 
newspapers headed an item of news 
last week, “A Woman Burglar.” We 
may be old-fashioned, but we prefer 
the more courteous expression — “A Lady 
Burglar.” 

At Charenton, France, the first num- 
ber of a paper edited and printed by 
inmates of the lunatic asylum has made 
its appearance. We have reason to 
believe that several such papers have 
been published in England for some 
time past without acknowledgment of 
their origin. 

On Friday last Mr. Eeginald Vander- 
bilt gave a dinner at Sandy Point, at 
which all the male guests had to wear 
old straw hats in various stages of dilapi- 
dation, while their partners donned sun- 
boimets. Nothing quite so delightfully 
ohic in freak entertainments has taken 
place for years in America, and Mr. 
VANDERBILT is the hero of the hour. 

The Eussian Volunteer cruisers 
Peterhurg and STnolensk are now return- 
ing home. They have had an enjoyable, 
exciting, and expensive cruise. 

It is felt that Mr. Chamberlain is ^ 
seriously prejudicing his chances of = 
success with the labouring classes by 
promising them more work. 

It is also looked upon by many as a t 
tactical blunder that Mr. Chamberlain i 
in his Wdbeck speech, which was de- 8 
livered on the hottest day of the year, 1 
should have promised cheaper food t 
instead of cheaper drink, 1 



China’s troubles sire not over yet. It i 
is the opinion of his Excellency Kang ( 
Yu Wet, the leader of the Chinese s 
Eeform party, that the English political 1 

system of Party government could be i 

applied to China. < 

1 

“ I have been trying to smoke a cigar ( 
ever since I was eight years old, and I 1 
haven’t succeeded,” says T. P, in M.A.P. i 
We would respectfully suggest to Mr, i 
O’Connor that he should try a fresh one. ( 
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A POINT OF VIEW. 

" Engaged to Jack ! Why, you ’re tbde fourth girl he ’s been engaged to this summer.” 
“ Well, don’t you thine thebe must be something vert attractive about a man who can 

GET ENGAGED TO FOUR GIRLS IN ABOUT TWO MONTHS ? ” 


DOG POUOEMEN. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — ^I was much in- 
terested in an article appearing recently 
in the DazZt/ MaiZ, entitled “ Do^ 
as Policemen.” It describes how, in 
Belgium, dogs are being trained to detect 
thieves with the accuracy of a Sherlock 
Holmes. I am not a bit si^rised ! A 
vocation for police duties is inbred in 
many dogs. My own little Fido (lately 
deceased) was a case in point. His 
speciality was to protest against the 
frantic speed of motor-cars, bicycles, &c., 
and to warn their owners that they were 
exceeding the legal limit. How this 
marvellous dog obtained his knowledge 
of the fact that they were transgressing 
the law is altogether beyond me, but so 
it was. My house is near a much- 
frequented high road, and at every hour 
of the day Fido would fly out and bark 


violently at the “scorchers” who passed. 
Alas ! he feU a victim to his own intelli- 
gence and zeal, which reduced him to 
the semblance of a pancake. 

Yours scientifically, 
“ Spe ctator.” 

“Glorious” Goodwood. — The Daily 
Telegraph seems to have been the only 
paper to record a spectacle (apparently 
encored) which is unexampled at this 
Royal meeting. It teUs us that— 
“ The Royal party drove up just before 
the first race, and this a^in included 
the King and Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, Princess Victoria, and the Duke 
of Sparta.” 

A WARNING word may spare us blows, 
So, all you pirate crews, 

Just leave alone our P. & O.s. 

And mind your P’s and Q’s. 
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IN OR OUT OF THE MOVEMENT? 

(A Saturday to Holiday Meditation,) 

As a worker and dweller in London, and as always 
interested in every variation that “week-ends” away from the 
work-shop may offer to the toiler, it seems to me that the 
greatest change obtainable, with fullest value for money, in 
the least possible time at the farthest distance away from 
the madding business crowd, is the objective of all who, 
loving life, would see good days and reposeful^ nights. If, 
for you, variety hath charms, then will you find it in all sorts 
of shapes and forms — ^and the forms are various with a 
vengeance, at Brighton, where you will find yourself in the 
space of one hour from town ; and however out of sorts you 
may be (and this applies to quite forty-eight persons out of 
fifty) good Dr. Brighton will pull you through and set you 
on your legs again. 

There Sunday offers any amount of attractions in drives, 
steamboats, music on the pier, music in hotels (first-rate band 
at the Metropole, by the way) and^ plenty of lounging. Far 
be it from me to recommend anything “ shady,” even in these 
tropical times, but for coolness, comfort, and quiet the Royal 
York is hard to beat. Brighton gives you the very business 
of pleasure. Of I^rgate much the same may be said ; ditto 
as to Ramsgate, whose new Pavilion, properly managed, may 
yet be numbered among the attractions and improvements. 
For the upper crust on the upper cliff, far away above the 
yellow .sands, whence the gods aloft can look down on 
seething humanity below, there is the Granville in all its 
gloiy, with a promenade and a band-stand, but whether the 
bandsmen are there every evening this deponent cannot state | 
with accuracy. AH along the S.E. coast are places lively as 
Variety Shows, suitable for the majority in search of amuse- 
ment and distraction on Sund^s. 

But go round the comer of England, south east, and down 
south to a seaside place that can be reached, express, in a 
few minutes over two hours by the L. & S. W. R., and, for 
perfect rest — compulso]^ rest, mind you, which you take 
upon yourself voluntarily — commend me to Bournemouth. 
Saturday and Monday, and every working day in a summer 
week, Bournemouth is blithe and gay. Steamers are running 
hither and thither, wagonettes, coaches, gardens with music, 
excellent bands on w^- appointed pier, concerts, donkey- 
riding, al 'fresQO refreshments, clowns, niggk'S — ^in fdct, every- 
thing that is -considered by the majority as constituting a 
/aTOy ’ohday, is to be found, at its best, at Bournemouth. 

But every Saturday night, long before the stroke of twelve, 
bands, lights, cocoa-nuts, niggers,' donkey-boys, and -all 
! things and people that make quiet life impossible, vanish as 
if by magic, not to be heard of or seen again till Monday 
morning. 

Any visitor from London who may need absolute quiet for 
his Sunday outing will get it at Bournemouth, where, aloft 
on the heather, on the sandy cliffs, or among the shady 
forests of firs,“ he will’ find (except perhaps for the inter- 
ference of occasional insects) perfect rest, 
j There are, it may be freely conceded, some trains should 
i he want to visit the neighbourhood : or, likewise, there are 
■ vehicles for hire. But if he would dumber to music, there 
. is no band, no concert, not even of “ Sacred Music ” (at least, 
r so I gather), in any public garden. Would he be invigorated 
by the sea-breeze fenning him aboard ship, and behold t he 
pleasant line of coast, he must be, and indeed ought to be, 
content with sitting at the end of the pier, fenpying himself 
on a steamer, when by a stretch of imagination he can 
realise to his mind’s eye pictures of the coast fer out of sight 
round the comers east and west. Sunday papers arrive late 
from town, so he will not be worried by unnecessary news. 

He can sit in the pleasant Bath Hotel gardens enjoying 
the Mediterraneanrlike sea view, or in the public gardens 


he can meditate or read. He can stroll down to the de- 
lightfully situated hostelrie at Branksome Chine, yclept 
“Branksome Tow;ers,” beloved by our Phil May, and- there, 
with invigorated appetite, he can lunch or dine al fresco. 
At Bournemouth on Sunday there is no four-horse coach, no 
horn blowing ; I saw no motors, nor heard raucous cries of 
journal-vendors, I fancy that even for the Salvation Army, 
with its ‘ brass bands and enthusiastic perambulating choir, 
Sunday is a day of peace and quiet at Bournemouth. To 
many the prospect of such a total change is deterent, but to 
not a few, among the wiser visitors, the Sabbatarian observ- 
ance of Sunday, just for once and away (away, of course, on 
the Monday), is a boon for which Bournemouth deserves a 
fairly discriminating boom. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

(Dedioated to Btchard Strauss.) 

Lt the orient air of autumn, fanned by Mareotic fires. 

Where the stately salamanders curtsey to their sacred sires, 

I beheld a wondrous vision, mirrored in the asymptote, 

Of nostalgic Rosicrucians branding the scolecohrote. 

Plants of hypodermic basil on the margin stood arrayed ; 

FI fin hordes in anticlimax bathed in seas of marmalade ; 

And the obstinate allurement of the arrogant bassoon 
Lent a silken iridescence to the mediaeval moon. 

Leaders of these lurid revels. Garibaldi I espied 
With a shoal of pterodactyls prancing gaily by his side ; ' 
Phuphluns, the Etruscan Bacchus, Gtorboduc and Sfcanderbeg 
Romping in divine confusion with the late Miss Kilmanbegg. 

QoHardic cachinnations soon athwart the welkin rang, 
Parasang in diapason booming unto parasang. 

Tin the saturnine CouDSSUS, joining grimly in the fray, 

Passed in oval ululation far beyond the Milky Way. 

Then the myrmidons of Argos, mounted on their hi^pogriffs, 
Swooped in semilunar squadrons from the DalecarEan diffs. 
Plunging their empurpled poniards in the bosom of the brine, 
Till tiie minarets of Moscow sank into the Serpentine. 

Oh, the rapture of the conflict, when the Oorybantic crew 
Clashed in fulsome adulation on the shores of Gillaroo ! 
Paladins of saintly presence, poets of seraphic quiH — 
BEaiuhBal ahd Barbarossa, Oalibah and Bobadil. 

Suddenly the mist ^ew denser and the peacocks hove in sight. 
Peacocks of peculiar flavour, kidnapped from the Isle of 
Wight, 

Waving with impassioned gusto tails of elephantine girth. 
While they sang, in plaintive accents, songs of agonising mirth. 

But the oriflamme of Elba could no longer be defied, 

And the satrap of Sahara claimed his long-forgotten bride. 
Merging with supreme expansion, in the crucible of Hell, 
Holocausts of hara-kiri^ hecatombs of asphodel. 

So the vision waned and vanished, and I found myself alone 
On the crest of Cotopaxi, in the Hanseatic zone, 

Cantillating with an unction never paralleled by man. 

Since the Balearic buglers scaled the heights of Matapan. 


Answer to .^onymous Correspondent. — We beg to inform 
someone who kindly sent in a joke “which he didn’t think had 
been made up to the present moment,” that the “ Hotel for 
Lawyers,” in connection with the name of Rm, was per- 
petrated about the time when the well-known Hotd-raiser 
commenced, only that it took the form of “Advice to an 
intending speculator in Hotels, warning him of Rrrz being 
out against him.” 



DIFFICaiJS DESCENSUS AVERNI. 

[Many people wonder why the Upper Ten figure so prominently in 
present-day British drama. In Le I'emps Mr. A. B. Walkley suggests 
as the explanation that only men of means and leisure can afford the 
luxury of a grand passion.] 

THESaE’s a wish. IVe always had to he very very had 
And to emulate Don Juan with the sex, 

For I feel that I could make every bit as good a rake 
As the dissolute Tom Jones or giddy Quex. 

I would cultivate the passion in the very finest fashion, 

And dope with lots of other people’s wives — 

Had my income but permitted, I’ve a soul exactly fitted 
For the gayest and the wickedest of lives. 

But whenever I aspire to a questionable fire. 

When particularly tempted to dope, 

Say, to Ifargate or Southend, with a charming lady friend, 
I am suddenly compelled to crush my hope ; 

For alas ! my circumstances do not warrant such romances, 
And my chief would look unutterably black. 

While Maria would discover that her gay and gallant lover 
Was an unromantic per&on with the sack. 

How I envy lucky chaps — ^in the Albany, perhaps — 

W^ho address their cringing valets thus : “ You duace ! 


Pack my Gladstone bag ! Make haste ! There is little time 
to waste ^ 

We are leaving for the Continent at once.” 

Now if I presume to cherish such delicious dreams, they perish 
At the prospects which await us poorer men. 

It ’s a very prosy pity, but I Ve got to reach the City 
Every morning as the dock is striking ten. 

Thus with every wish to shine in the gay Lothario line, 
And with every inclination to be bad. 

Fate is one too much for me, and the sad result you see — 

I ’m the very mildest person to be had. 

On a Sunday you will find me, with my little ones behind me, 
Strolling virtuously over Walham Green. 

Ah, how few would guess the hunger of this pious ironmonger 
For the joys of a forbidden might-have-been ! 

ThaIc the disasters of the War are being literally “ brought 
home ” to the inhabitants of St. Petersburg is shown in t£o. 
following tremendous item of intelligence, extracted from a 
Times leader of August 4 : — I 

“The question of winter quarters for the Bussian Army had n!»t 
hitherto been regarded as urgent, but we are suddenly informed fnm 
St. Petersburg that General ZuROPATXiir has issued orders for tlio 
remoTsl of the ' useless civilian elements ’ from, that town in order that 
winter quarters may be prepared there for his troops.” ' ■■ 
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OEICKET BY CONTRACT. 

According to a contemporary, the very 
existence of local cricket is seriously 
threatened hy the deplorable selfislmess 
of .cricketers, -who do not scruple tio cry 
off at the last moment should some 
superior attraction present itself. 

/Th^ following form of agreement will, 
it is hoped, go some way towards dimin- 
ishing this serious evil. 

This Indenture made on the day 
of 1904 between John Jones of 

1 Buckingham Palace Villas Balham in 
the .county of Surrey Gentleman (and 
hereinafter called the Skipper) of the 
one part and Samuel Smith of Ohatsworth 
Cottage Brixton in the county of .Surrey 
j afOTesaid (and hereinafter called the 
I Tfuhdler) of the other part • 

Whereas a cricket m£i.toh has been 
amnged and is shortly to take place 
the athletes of Balham (carrying 
On'' business under the style and firm of 
fli© -’Balham Early Closers) and the 
athletes of Upper Tooting (carrying on 
b^ffiiness under the style and firm of the 
I^per Tooting Wednesdays and Satur- 
days) And Whereas the said Trun^er 
has assured the said Skipper thajt on a 


certain day to wit the first Monday in 
August in the year of Grace 1903 he did 
dismiss two batsmen and no more of the 
opposing team and numbered in the 
scoring sheet respectively ten and eleven 
(and which statement tlie said, Skipper 
hereby binds himself to believe to the 
best of his ability) at an average rate of 
ten runs per wicket by bowling or other- 
wise propelliug the cricket ball in such 
a manner that the said baU. turned or 
twisted round the legs of the said bats- 
men and which style of propxdsiou is 
hereinafter called a Googley And 
Whereas the said Skipper relying on 
such . representations as aforesaid has 
requested the said Trundler to aid and 
abet him in compassing the defeat of 
the said Upper Tooting Wednesdays and 
Saturdays . And Whereas the -said 
Trundler has agreed to so aid and ahet 

bi-m . , . 

Now This Indenture Witnesseth that 
in pursuance of th© premises th© said 
Trundler hereby covenants with the 
said Skipper that at 11.30 o’dock on the 
day appointed for the said match he 
wdl duly and punctually attend at a 
certain hayfield containing by admeasure- 
ment about 3 acres 2 roods 1 perch (and 


commonly known as the Upper Tooting 
Wednesdays and Saturdays’ cricket 
ground) arrayed in proper clothing that 
is to say one pair of grey flannel trousers 
one shirt of flannel or linen one pair of 
white canvas shoes with nails spikes or 
other steel points in the soles thereof 
one cloth cap and one blazer containing 
such colours only as belong to the uni- 
form of the said Balham Early Closers 
And This Indenture further witnesseth 
that the said Trundler will at such time 
or times as to the said Skipper may 
seem fit proper and right bowl propel 
or otherwise deliver such Googleys as 
aforesaid with intent to get the batsman 
bowled caught stumped or otherwise 
dismissed And This Indenture further 
witnesseth that he the said Trundler 
will not allow himself to be prevented 
from performing the premises by reason 
of Tennis Tournaments Ping-pong 
Parties Bicycle Gymkhanas Boating 
Excursions Weddings (whether his , 
own or Another’s) or Dancing Classes ' 
hereinafter to be c^ed Superior Attrac- 
tions but by the said Trundler described . 
as the obsequies of his Grandmother 
Aiint or other distant Relative. 

In Witness whereof &c. 
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THE THREE JOE-VIAL HUNTSMEN. (Welbeok Edition.) No. H. 

“They hunted, an* they hollo’d, an* the next thino they did find 
Was a. busty, musty grindlestone, an* that they left behind. 

Look ye there ! 

One said rr was a. grindlestone, another he said ^Nay, 

It *s nought but an* owd fossil, that somebody ’s roll’t away.* 

Look ye there ! ’* 

[“ I propose to put such a duty on flour as will result in tlie whole o£ the miUing of wheat 
being done in this country. . . . This trade, which to a certain extent we have lost, will be 
revived.” — Mn Chamberlain.'] 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons y Monday ^ August 1. 
— B ank Holiday, and a rare summer day. 
The mighty multitude of London out 
enjoying itself. Hampstead, Kew^ 
Epping Forest, cricket at the Oval, 
Richmand Park at its best, all thronged 
with holiday folk. Only at Westminster 
work goes on as if John Lubbock had 
never been. As matter of fact, taking 
both Houses together, this so-called Bank 
Holiday is the busiest day of the year. 
Licensing Bill in the Lords, Vote of 
Censure in the Commons, filled both 
Chambers. 

Viscount Peel moved amendment to 
Licensing Bill establishing time limit. 

Some present to-night under ample 
wing of Ik)RD Chanceli/dr, having, still in 
chrysalis state, sat in Commons when, just 
twenty-four years ago, Arthur Wellesley 
Peel was called to the Chair, remember 
the brief speech he made in acknow- 
ledgment of his election. Heretofore his 
personality little known to average 
Member. Recognised as one who had 
filled subordinate Ministerial office. 
Btad never caught ear of House by 
ordered speech. Now suddenly brought 
under the fierce light that beats on 
Speaker’s Chair, the eloquence, dignity, 
lofty independence of his address created 
pleased surprise. 

During the eleven years that followed, 
impression then made was sustained and 
deepened. To-night the Lords had 


opportunity of hearing a speech here- 
ditary in its simplicity, its loftiness 
of moral attitude; equal to, if not ex- 
ceeding, the eloquence that marked the 


speeches of the statesman whose highest 
aspiration was that he should “ leave a 
name sometimes remembered with expres- 
sions of goodwill in those places which 
are the abode of men whose lot it is to 
labour and earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow — a name remem- 
bered with expressions of goodwill when 
they shall ^ recreate their exhausted 
strength with abundant and untaxed 
food, the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened with a sense of injustice.” 

As nearly sixty years ago the father 
devoted his rare capacity to the welfare 
of the working-man in the matter' of 
food, so to-day the son, putting on 
harness again in time of well-earned 
rest, throws all his energy into effort to 
deliver the horny-handed one from the 
thrall of drink. 

In the Commons C.-B. comes up fresh 
and smiling with quite a new vote of 
censure. No expectation of turning out 
Government, even at this eleventh hour. 
There were some three dozen Free 
Fooders on Ministerial side known to be 
ready to put principle before party. If 
they carried their convictions to logical 
conclusion they would support C.-B. in 
his expression of regret that certain of 
His l^jesty’s Ministers have accepted 
official positions in a political organisa- 
tion which has formally declared its 
adhesion to a Policy of Preferential 






THE THREE JOE-VIAL HUNTSMEN. (Welbeok Edition.) No. I. 

“They hunted, an* they hollo*d, an* the first thutg they did find 
Was a tatter*t boggart, in a field, an* that they left behind. 

Look ye there! 

One said it was a boggart, an* another he said *Nay; 

1t*s just a bankrtep* farmer, he will surely go oub way.’ 

Look ye there ! ” 

[“ I do net believe that I liave to preach to the farmer.” — Mr. Chamberlain j 
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“Diomed and Glaucus vow to avoid each other henceforth in the fray.” 


Hugh expressed it in a speech coruscating 
with wit. If they followed C.-B. into 
Division Lobby they would reduce Minis- 
terial majority by 72. That would bring 
it to dangerously low figure, with inevi- 
table conclusion of leading C.-B. to 
Treasury Bench. So they heroically 
resolved to take a middle course. Whilst 
lamenting Prihce Arthur’s falling away i 
they could not vote with him ; whilst 
approving C.-B.’s protest, they would 
not support him. 

Some, like St. Michael All AngelS; 
stopped away, thus freeing themselves 
from all temptation ; others, like Cousin 
Hugh, walked out when the Division 
beE rang. Thus it came to pass the 
Goveomment have what in these days is 
reckoned a rattling majority of 78. 

Whilst a good send-off for Ministers 
on eve of holidays was thus gratuitously 
provided. Opposition didn’t even gain 
anticipate advantage of making things 
hot for Prinob Arthur. Awkward 
enough they were, with Don Josi on 
one side and the deep sea of Opposition 
on the other ; the former making fresh 


effort to rope in his right hon. friend, 
the latter insisting on knowing what are 
those views and convictions which Prince 
Arthur reiterated he had more than 
once defined. Prince Arthur ignored 
Don Josh’s trap. He looked with 
wondering, almost incredulous, gaze at 
the Opposition still wanting to know. 

“I have,” he said, “over and over 
again declared my opinion, defined my 
position, on this fiscal question.” 

“What are they?” inquired matter- 
of-fact Member opposite. 

Prince Arthur saEed along as if the 
question had been addressed elsewhere. 
Sat down without having by a phrase 
committed himself. 

When the late Mr. G. did not want to 
reply to an inconvenient question, he 
made answer in a multitude of words 
that left the inquirer so bewildered 
that before he could return to the 
matter the next business was caEed on 
and opportunity had fled. Peunoe 
Arthur achieved the same end by the 
same way, but in varied fashion. He 
spoke nearly an hour on the burning 


question of tbe day, in the hearing of 
an intensely interested audience, and he 
said nothing. 

Business done. — ^Vote of censure nega- 
tived hy 288 votes against 210. 

Tuesday. — “ What, aE my pretty 
chickens ? ” 

C.-B., murmuring MacDuff’s inquiry, 
stopped short of the last word in the 
line quoted, lest in the circumstances it 
might lead to misunderstanding. With 
the Scotch Church in fresh state of dis- 
ruption it would never do for the 
Member for Stirling District, under what- 
ever provocation, to he suspected of 
using an undesirable expletive. 

Truly tbe situation extraordinary. At 
this epoch common enough for Leader 
of House to announce the dropping of 
certain measures in Ministerial pro- 
gramme, found impossible to carry 
through before Prorogation. Never 
was such holocaust as to-day. Twenty- 
one Bills chucked overhoard. On some, 
such as Scotch Education, Port of 
London, and Aliens Bills, much time 
spent. Had it been concentrated on 
one, its passage assured; distributed, 
labour is lost. 

Prince Arthur in gayest spirits. Seems 
rather proud than otherwise of distinc- 
tion achieved. Jokes with Welsh Mem- 
bers without deefSciilty. One item in 
the list is a Whales BUI. Welsh Mem- 
bers, not catching the aspirate, want 
to know what this has to do with Wales. 

“ Whales,” said the Premier nodding 
cheerfuEy; “ w-h-a-l-e-s, inhabitants of 
the deep.” 

“ What a shining Eght he would have 
been at Dotheboys HaE!” said the 
Member for Sark. “ You remember the 
spelling lesson there?” ‘SpeE win- 
ders,’ said Mr. Squeers, to one of his 
boys. ‘ W-i-n-d-e-r-s,’ whimpered the 
boy. ‘ Right,’ said Mr. Squeers ; ‘ now 
go and clean them.’ ‘SpeE Whales,’ 
Mr. Squeers would have remarked to 
Prince Arthur had his early youth been 
spent in the Yorkshire seminary. 

‘ W-h-a-l-e-s,’^ would have been the un- 
faltering response. ^ Right,’ says Mr. 
Squeers ; ‘ go and catch one.’ 

Business done. — Government Bills 
dropped like hot coals. Prince Arthur, 
going a-whaling in hoEday time, means 
to wind up business at earliest possible 
date. 

Friday. — The Member for Sark, who 
has.been reading the Life and Letters of 
Gowdl of GaTnbndge, just published by 
Macmillan, is delighted with passage 
in letter dated 1847, written by Fitz- 
Gerald to the then young student. 

“ That is noble and affecting pas- 
sage,” he writes, “where Diomed and I 
Glaucus, being about to fight, recognise 
each other as old family friends, ex- 
change arms, and vow to avoid each 
other henceforth in the fray.” 
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Whilst acknowledging the difficulty 
in the reference to old family friendship, 
Part? discerns in tliis reminiscence of 
the Trojan War analogy to the relation- 
ship now existing between Prince . 
Arthur and Don Josfi. The vow hence- 
forth to avoid each other in the fray he 
regards as particularly felicitous. On 
the question of fiscal reform Don Josi 
ffies one flag, Prince Arthur another. 
They are as wide apart as whole-hoggers 
and half-hoggers. Fighting is going on 
all round, at Oswestry and elsewhere. 
But these, having exchanged arms, 

“ avoid each other in the fray.’’ 

“And which is Diomed and which 
Olaueus f ” I asked. 

“Well,” said Sark, “you remember 
it was the masterful Diomed who, in the 
exchange of armour, secured the golden 
suit, leaving Glawm to put up with one 
of common iron. As they say to this 
day in places where they talk in pro- 
verbs, Glauci et Diomedis pei'mutatio.^' ^ 

Bminess done . — Welsh Coercion Bill 
in Committee^ 

Answer TO &ant) Correspondents.— Of 
course it was Claude Lowther, not Claude 
Hay, who, during the all-night sitting, 
accused Winston Ohdrohill of suffering 
from an attack of Beri-beri. In writing 
his “Diary” published last week, Toby, 
M.P., confounded the two — of course not 
in the offensive sense of the word. ^ It 
is the worst of the persistent sunshine 
of that fortnight. The tendency to make 
Hay was irresistible. 

mST-AID FEROCITIES. 

I PROTEST I am a mild man, and an 
inoffensive, but if it were not for that 
silk handkerchief and umbrella I should 
certainly take legal proceedings. 

I had been dining with my old friend 
Jones, who always does you well, and at 
ten o’dock, being an early man, I started 
homewards. Some half-dozen young 
men were walking ahead of me, and I 
noticed that each one carried a little 
book. AH at once I slipped and fell, 
though whether orange peel or banana 
skin was the cause of my downfall has 
never been made dear. In any case, I 
hit the back of my head against a 
lamp-post and lay groaning. The young 
men immediatdy returned and clustered 
round me, but they prevented all my 
efforts to rise, and one with an exultant 
cry of “ Epilepsy 1 ” dropped on his knee 
and thrust his little book in my mouth. 
My impotent struggles at this outrage 
were^ interrupted by the remarks of one 
of his companions, who had me by the 
right leg : “ lie still— don’t attempt to 
move,” he was saying, then, turning to 
the others, he observed : 

“ This is really a most fortunate occur- 
rence — do beheve he ’s broken his leg ! ” 


At this they all opened their little 
books, and began hurriedly turning over 
the pages. 

“ Does that hurt you, my poor fellow ? ” 
he inquired, giving my calf a frightful 
pinch. ^ ^ 

Considering the position of the book 
the eloquence of my reply was really 
creditable. 

“Ah— as I thought,”^ he exclaimed 
triumphantly, “a comminated fracture 
of the tibia." Jodkins, old man, turn to 
fractures.” 

Jodkins rapidly skimined the pages of 
his hook and began reading. 

“‘Compress the femoral artery and 
apply a tourniquet.’ No-ythat ’s the 
wrong place. Ah ! this is better — 
* Apply a splint from hip to ankle ; a 
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POLICE NEWS. 

“Brought before toe Beak.” 

stick or umbrella will do.’ Here’s au 
umbrella, and here ’s a silk handkerchief 
for a bandage.” 

At this they proceeded to attach the 
umbrella to my person, and half choked 
as I was, and still dazed by my feU, I 
was like a baby in their hands. At this 
point another young man stooped over 
me, and poking his thumb viciously in 
my left eye pressed back the eyelid. 

“You’re all of you wrong,” he cried 
excitedly. “ This is a case of laudanum 
poisoning; his pupil’s no bigger than 
a pin. Here, take some of this, my poor 
chap.” And so saying he removed the 
book and substituted the mouth of a 
botde in its place. Mistaking it for a 
stimulant, I took a copious draught. 
Faugh! — let me draw a veil over the 
next few minutes. 

“Capital!” cried the young brute. 
“ Now we ’U walk you up and down to 
work off the poison.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the sort!” 


cried Jodkins with some heat — “when 
we ’ve just set the fracture successfully. 
Leave him alone, will you ! ” 

They were proceeding to high words, 
when a gruff voice exclaimed : 

“ Now then, what ’s the matter here ?” 
and a stalwart constable thrust my 
tormentors aside and peered into my 
face. 

“ He ’s in a fit,” cried one ; “ it ’s this 
hot weather ! ” 

''Thirsty weather, you mean,” re- 
torted the policeman with offensive 
significance. 

“It’s laudanum poisoning, I tell 
you ! ” cried another. 

“Alcoholic poisoning,” replied the 
policeman, with a sneer; “and a night 
in the cells is all the treatment he 
requires.” And with that he took me 
by the coUar. There was a magnetic 
element in his touch that endued me 
with the desperation of a maniac. With 
a yell I sprang to my feet, upsetting tie 
constable, who, I was pleased to notice, 
carried three young men with him as he 
feU. 

I may afiSrm, without exaggeration, 
that I covered the half mile which lay 
between me and home in one minute 
fifty seconds. Safely locked in my own 
vestibule 1 discovered the umbrel^ stiU 
adhering to my person by means of the 
silk handkerchim, and, as I before re- 
marked, were it not for the fact that 
both articles are of excellent quality, I 
should certainly take legal proceedings. 

THE GAME OF “AVERAGES.” 

This popular game is played very 
much like the old-fashioned “ Cricket,” 
but with a different motive. In the 
game of “Cricket” each player’s object 
was to win the match, but in the new 
game — “Averages” — each player plays 
solely for his own score, the residt of 
the match being immaterial. 

The following points, in which “ Ave 
rages” differs from “Cricket,” should 
he observed. 

When running byes, or for a hit of 
your partner’s, do not exert yourself un- 
necessarily. By judicious running en- 
deavour to monopolise inferior bowling, 
and in the same way avoid the attack 
when it is of a specially deadly nature. 
If you want to he “ not out,” you should 
avoid the bowling altogether. 

If it is a question between drawing 
the match and winning it by taking 
risks, take none. Think of your average, 
and play the game. 

The Strenuous Age. 

First City Blood, Busy at your place? 

Second 0. B. Well, not gen’rally ; hut 
I am, awf^ly. Just been in Paris for a 
month to arrange about my holidays. 
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THE RECORD OF A SHORT HOLIDAY- 

IV. 

Que faire 9 What indeed ! 

The sympathetic man, in the blouse, and the despondent 
man, myseli, in the bines, face one another ; bnt, not a word 
have we to say. Suddenly my companion recommences shout- 
ing Madame I Madame ! ” and again, in a hopeless spiritless 
fashion, like a half-hearted echo, I follow him. Let us shout 
by all means. It is a relief to the feelings. But that is all. 
No response ; not a sound ; not a murmur ; not the faintest 
murmur of a whisper. This Babe, masculine, in the wood 
has lost the other Babe, feminine ; and, as my fancy recurs to 
nursery rhymes like Bo-Peep^ I am utterly at a loss and 
“ don’t know where to find her.” 

Sudden inspiration ! The remainder of the Bo-Peep 
verse is “ Leave them alone. And they ’H come home ” (home 
does not nowadays rhyme with alone, and perhaps it never 
did) “ And bring their tails behind them.” And when my 
wife does come home (i.e., to the Hotel) she wd bring her 
tale with her ; and then I shall learn what, in the meantime, 
had become of the hrebis egaree, who, for aught I know, may 
be regarding me at this moment as a hrebis galeuse. 

But how account for the bags, the four stout and, when all 
together, the unportable-for-one-feminine-person bags ! They 
could not suddenly develops legs, as in a goblinesque fairy 
tale they would have done, and offer themselves to my 
wife as guides who would pilot her to the hotel? My 
brain must be becoming a trifle disordered, or how could I, 
at such a crisis, even imagine so absurdly grotesque a situa- 
tion. Let me be reasonable: let me re-aixange facts. Let 
me consider the matter as quietly as the (strong epithet) flies 
will permit. Also I must ignore the irrepressible man in 
the blouse, who, when not regarding me with sympathetic 
sentimental expression of countenance, is suddenly beating 
the air with lus cap, while under his breath he invokes 
maledictions, in patois untranslatable, on the abeady thrice 
accursed insects. 

That my wife could have carried all four bags by herself, 
and could, so laden, have walked to the hotel, is utterly 
impossible. If she had walked to the hotel, she must have 
passed us; we must have seen her. If any porteur had 
carried the bags, we must have seen him. 

What the * I bang the flies in impotent rage, and 
could almost dance with vexation. 

Sympathetic little man in blouse shouts to a woodcutter 
who is just emerging from the forest. He teUs him the 
story. No ; woodcutter shakes his head, shrugs his shoulders ; 
he has not seen a Madame with bags. “Ah,” he corrects 
himself, “ but he has seen a Madame without bags. She has 
just passed,” he points to a side path ; “eZZe allait h VhoteV" 

Man in blouse delighted. “O’est Madame T' he exclaims, 
triumphantly. I can only hope so, as, if it be not, then my 
wife must be still in the forest waiting for me ! ! Allons ! 
It is past nine o’clock ! ! ! 

Buoyed up by hope, we step out bravely. 

Suddenly, as if it came to us, not we to it, the hotel is before 
us ! It is the marvellouB scene in the old story of The Enchanted 
Forest repeating itself. The hotel, with all its life, its dinners, 
lights, and hum of (not of flies, thank Heaven !) conversation, 
is suddenly opened out to me. But where is my wife ? 
Advancing with open arms is my friend Jacques Robinson, 
while at the corner of the verandah stands his daughter in 

earnest conversation with a lady, and that lady is ^My 

wife! Bravissima! Dance of joy, and return to partners 1 
And the four bags? — there they are on a truck. Thi*ee 
cheers 1 A bon pourboire to my friend in the blouse. He 
is sympathetically enchantS, he is beaming. He congratulates 
me, and retbes. 

“ And how,” I begin my inquiry after the first expansive 


moments of our jo}^ul re-union are over, “how on earth 
did you ?” 

“ I ’U tell you,” interposes a lighthearted, genial gentleman 
in a grey tourist suit, of whom I remember having inqubed 
the way when I met him in company with some bicyclists. 
“After you left us I saw my friends to Paris-Plage, and 
then returned, by the short cut through the forest, to Le 
Touquet.” 

“ It was the path we took,” interposes my wife, turning 
to me, “ on leaving the tram.” 

“ And there,” continues our lighthearted acquaintance, “ in 
the middle of the short cut” — this sounds as if he were 
talking of tobacco — “I found your wife and the bags. I 
introduced myself, then hurried on, secured a porter with a 
truck — and here we are.” 

I thank him most heartily. After this, we are formally 
introduced. He is Captain Shebington of the Nothing-in- 
Particulars. 

^ “ And now,” Jacques Robinson commences heartily, rubbing 
his hands together, as if he were washing them dean of aU 
responsibility for our difficulties “now ” 

“The dinner is ready, when you please,” the excelLent 
maitre dlidtel. Monsieur Chables, informs us, interrupting 
Jacques R. “ It was commanded for 8.15 ; it is now 9.20.” 

In ten minutes we are at table, dining al fresco under the 
broad spreading roof of the verandah of theHdtel du Touquet, 
enjoying a dinner as well chosen and as well cooked as you 
could wish for wherever you might be. And the scene ’ — 
charming I 

If ever there was a good dinner well earned, it was this ; 
and if ever to enjoy aforesaid dinner there were two grateful 
travellers, they were, on this occasion, Orpheus and Eurydice 
reunited, or the Babes in the Wood, well out of it. 

And let me add, as a moral, for the benefit of compatiiot 
travellers, bathers, and golf-players, who appreciate thorough 
change of scene, of company, and of mode of life, and 
who have a fancy for spending a holiday at a genuine health 
resort which is, at present, free bom many of the trammels 
that conventionality imposes upon the majority, let me recom- 
mend this same Le Touquet. Such holiday-makers may 
arrange to start bom Charing Cross at 10 a.m., or 
at 2.20 P.M., in which latter case they will be dining al fresco 
within five hours of their start, and, as I hope, blessing 
this tipster for the suggestion. But, remember, Le Touquet is 
not yet completed. Therefore wbe beforehand to inquire 
whether you can be accommodated, as, should the place be 
held by native forces coming bom Paris and elsewhere, you 
will be crowded out, and will not invoke blessings on the 
head of this present well-intentioned adviser. 

“ This place,” observes the Franco-Scotch Baron Hamish de 
SEFifooiLES, addressing Jacques Robinson de Crusoe, “is 
beginning to be known.” 

“ Qa se voit partout,'^ says Jean Jacques, waving his hand 
in the direction of the guests at the various tables, who are now 
postprandially enjoying the solace of tobacco in various forms. 

“ Quite so,” returns l^ron Hamish ; “ but I have been specially 
struck by the appearance here of two Eastern gentlemen who 
have come bom Constantinople for a tour in Prance. There 
they are,” and he indicates two tourists in grey suits (the 
verandah is electrically lighted, so that everybody is as 
clearly distinguishable as in broadest daylight), each 
wearing a fez, leaning back in their chairs, evidently content 
with what they Imve received, and peacefully ptffiBng the 
fragrant weed, quite satisfied with their present state of semi- 
sonmolence. 

“They are Turkish merchants, uncommonly wealthy,” 
explains Baron Hamish. 

“The short stout one — ^I can’t recall his name,” says Jean 
Jacques. 

Baron Hamish knows. They are his biends. 
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“The shorter of the two—they are both very stout,” says 
Baron SAitrsH, “ the shorter is Abdul ; and the heavier and 
bigger one is Abdull-VH. They are unspeakable Turks. 'Diey 
won’t say two words the whole evening, though they can talk 
French perfectly, and both speak English with facility. 

AVe are introduced to Abdul and Aj3DULl.ui. They rise, 
salute gravelv, and resume their chairs. 

The conversation flows ; neither Abdul noi- Abdullah is to 
be drawn into it, not even by the artfulBaronllAmSH, who con- 
stantly refers to the pleasant time he spent, in their company 
when*” at Constantinople. The Baron mentions some side- 
splitting incidents in which both .r^iDUL and his brother 
Abdullah have apparently taken prominent parts. The Baron 
tries to draw them out. He turns to Abbul. 

“ It was a very comic scene, wasn’t it V ” he asks pleasantly 
of Abdul. Abdul bows gravely. 

' “ Yes, it was,” he repHes in English, and turns his head 

slightly towards his brother. 

“Yes,” says Abdullah solemnly, and both resume their 

cigars. , . , . - , 

So w^e sit out in full view of forest and in hearing of the 
sea, telling stories, all of us, and vainly trying to draw out 
Abdul and Abdullvh. 

It is time to retire. The Turkish brothers [rise gravely, 
aud courteously salute us. 

“ Good night to you. Sir,” says Abdul. 

“ Bon sob*,” says Abdullah. 

Then both resume their seats. Next morning, at the same 
table, we find them in the same attitudes, smoking the same 
sort of cigarettes, after breakfast. 

“Good morning to you, Sir,” says Abdul, courteously 
inclining. 

“ Bon jour'' says Abdullah, ^avely. 

While we are at our first dejeuner of chocolate (excellent) 
and coffee, with the lightest possible bread and the most 
delicious butter, a carriage has arrived to fetch the in- 
separable and unspeakable Turks to Staples en route for 
Paris. 

L'addition is politely handed by the unobtrusive Eobeet, 
gar^on-en-chef, to Abdul, who, exhibiting no sort of interest 
in the matter, regards it, indolently, for a minute, then 
passes it on to his brother. 

“ BJst’Ce juste 9 ” inquires Abdul, sleepily. 

Parfaitement," answers, after a minute’s pause, Abdullah. 
Whereupon Abdul rises leisurely and places himself in the 
voiture, Abdullah looks up at him, as if about to make a 
suggestion, but Abdul has closed his eyes to business and 
is calmly smoking as he reclines in the carriage. We 
fancy we hear a slight sigh escape from Abduliah as he 
produces the necessary money. Before he has replaced the 
purse in his pocket the waiter has returned. Dapper mattre 
d'hdtel and the gar^on-en-chef run down to wish them genially 
Ion voyage, expressing hopes of seeing them both again. 

“ Bon voyage, mes amis," shouts cheerily Baron Hamish, in 
hath costume, from the balcony aloft. 

Abdul looks up, and bows to him with gravest courtesy. 
“MiZZe remerciments," he murmurs. Then, casting a 
glance round at us, he adds, solemnly, “Aw revoir, mes 
amis! ” 

Abdullah, who is now seated at Abdul’s side in the voiture, 
merely raises his right hand with utmost gravity, and utters 
the single word, “ Salut ! " 

Then the coachman cracks his whip, and within another 
two minutes they have disappeared down the long avenue. 

“ Sure such a pair ” commences Jeah Jacques. 

“ They ’re no fools, those two wise men from the East,” 
observes Baron Haihsh, “ but they are not lively companions; 
and one is more deadly lively than the other.” 

“Then” — ^this occurs to me as a happy thought — “their 
godfathers and godmothers must have foreseen how they 


were going to turn out when they called one ‘ Athdull ' and 
his brother ‘ Ah-duller.' ” 

9.15 A.M. We must quit Le Touquet, to catch the midday 
boat fi*om Boulogne. 

Not to be compelled to return immediately to work in 
London, but to let ourselves down gently, as it were, after 
our perilous adventures and delightful experiences at Le 
Touquet, is indeed a very great point ; therefore is it with 
gi’atitude tliat we remember how there is always Open House 
for us at Ramsgate, which haven of intermediate rest (en 
route for London) we will reach as soon as possible. So after 
debarking from the Boulogne boat we lunch at the Pavilion 
Hotel close at hand, and thence do we proceed to catch the 
small Myleta (not twenty minutes’ walk from the hotel to land- 
ing-stage), which, under the command of Commodore Shaep, 
with Chief-steward Maodoitald to see to the comforts of 
the passengers, departs from Folkestone at 3.15 and lands us 
at Ramsgate ere the clock strikes six. Thus finish we our 
open sea-air cure without recourse to train. And so ends 
the record of a short and very pleasant holiday. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Tavern Knight, by Raphael Sabatihi (Grant Richards), 
is a stirring romance that recalls the broad effects of Dumas. 
The character of the Tavern Knight, himself the hero 
of the story, is singularly original; as is also the motive 
of the plot. There is a scene between Cynthia, a charm- 
ing heroine under the first influence of love, and the roystering 
Cavalier in the prime of his manhood but worn by hardship 
and rendered desperate and callous by treachery, which, in its 
way, is quite a masterpiece of descriptive writing and dramatic 
dialogue. There is not a dull or commonplace chapter in 
the book, and though some exception may be taken to the 
strain put upon the conversation where the Tavern Knight, 
pleading the cause of an unworthy lover, is supposed by 
Cynthia to be speaking for himself, yet must the improb- 
able situation be accepted for the sake of the excSlent 
results. The reader who once takes up this book wih 
not easily put it down until he has learned the ultimate fate 
of the reckless, waimi-hearted, much-enduring Tavern Knight 

“ Sappy Thought (for Publishers). When nothing better to 
do, bring out a new pocket edition of Shakespeare.” This 
idea seems to have struck Mr. Heineaiann', who has com- 
menced a series of The Woi'hs of Shakespeare, under which 
title wiU of course be included Sweet William’s poems and 
I any other little trifles that he, from time to time, may have 
I dashed off. The Baron is in pos- 
session of four volumes (two in 
each pocket) of this work, to 
which he hopes to give some por- 
tion of the time allotted to him 
during his most welcome vaca- 
tion. “Why, ’tis no sin for a 
man to labour in his vacation ? ” 

Mde Falstapf, 1 Hen. IV., 1, 2.) 

The Baron ventures to substitute 
“a” for ‘‘‘o” in “vocation,” 
which substitution is a possi- 
bility that was present to the 
mind of the Universal Genius. 


Correction. — ^In last week’s Booking Office the Baron sees 
that Major Broadpoot ’ ’ appeared in print as “ Major Broad- 
pul.” The gallant and sportsmanlike Major writes from his 
pied A terre in Cumberland to draw attention to the error, 
and the Baron, unwilling to offer any lame excuse, hastens 
to restore him his “ foot ” whole and entire, in toto, and ready 
for active service. 
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PLAYING FOR LOV£. 

Extract from Letter. ma.de a. lot of mojtey by our Bazaar, and everybody thought. the Living Bridge very pretty I was 
THE Ace op Hearts, and people avill keep saying that Mr Lovelace would have played a much better game if he hadn’t ‘held me 
up’ so long.” 


MY DREAM. 

[The Faculty of Commerce aud Administra- 
tion in the University of Manchester has just 
issued Its first prospectus, giviug its Degi*ee 
regulations and a syllabus of Classes for 
1904 - 5 ] 

I DBEAMED a dream. I crossed the quad 
As oft in days gone by, 

And once again metlionglit I trod 
The old familial High. 

The old familiar — yet how strange 
Seemed all as I detected 
On every hand the striking change 
That Progress had effected. 

The grey old pile that once was known 
As Univ. was no more, 

And on its ancient site liad grown 
A universal store : 

Here freshers sold you pounds of tea, 
There smart shop-walking scholars 
Were bidding Madam pause and see] 
The latest thing in collars. 

Across the road I cast my eyes : 

Behold, All Souls’ had fled, 
in its place I saw arise 
A corrugated shed. 


Steam jets were spitting here and there, 
Machinery was flying, 

And these the words that met my stare : 
The Oxford School of Dyeing. 


They spoke. I gave a joyous start 
To hear those words engraven 
On every loving Oxford heart, 

The “Ireland” and the “Craven. 


On Magdalen next my glances fell ; 

Smoke hung about it black , 

The tower had turned by some strange 
Into a chimney-stack. [spell 

No need to ask how it was named 
Nor what the men were doing : 

An overpowering smell proclaimed 
The Oxford School of Brewing. 


' Said one, “ I think it very wrong 
To give the ‘ Ireland ’ to 
A man who is so far from strong 
In cheese and lard, don’t you ? 

And then the ‘ Craven ’ goes to Jones 
! Who ’s patented a corset, 

Although the Shameless fellow owns 
I He don’t know 'fresh’ from 'Doi’set.’ ” 


Two Christchurch men came down the 
street 

Discussing their exams. 

Quoth one, “I ’m through in frozen meat 
But ploughed again in hams.” 

“ Haid lines I ” said Number Two ; “ the 
Dean 

J ust told me I have taken 
An cd'pha plus in margarine 
Although I’m gulfed in bacon.” 

Next passed two portly fellows by, 

In Masters’ gowns. “ Behold, 

Here is the good old school,” thought I, 
“ The school I loved of old.” 


I ^ o 

I started up ; my blood ran chill. 

What joy to wake and find 
; That sleepy Alma Mater still 
‘ Lags centuries behind ! 

1 That while she slumbers on, the flower 
Of Britain’s youth at college 
May still improve the shining hour 
Acquiring useless knowledge. 


It has recently become the custom 
• for officials in Public Libraiies to erase 
all betting information from the evening 
papers. Hence the phrase — “ Official 
Scratch] ngs.” 


VOT. OXXVII* 


a 
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WOMEN I H\VE NEVER MARRIED. 

in. 

PeopIoE who understand the gist 

Of Browning's views on married life 
Assert that, in his special list 
Of requisites for man and wife, 

He notes that each should have a different bent 
And be the other party's complement. 

True that, in practice, Mrs B. 

(I win not say "which had it worse) 

Shared in a very marked degree 
Her husband’s fatal gift of verse ; 

But still his published theory of Love 
Lays down the principle I cite above. 

Taking this golden ride for guide, 

I, of tlie somew-hat flippant vein, 

^Vanted a weighty sort of bride 
To ballast my so buoyant brain ; 

I felt that she, the ivoman I should wed, 

Must be supremely serious in the head. 

And such was Grace. The heart divines 
These natures by a second sight ; 

And certain rather pointed lines, 

Writ in her album, proved me right : 

“ Be goodi sweet maid, and let who can he clever'' - 
And this, I saw, was her precise endeavour. 

And yet our loves did not succeed ; 

For, though her weight (I here refer 
To moral worth) supplied my need, 

I was a touch too fight for her ; 

Against the rules that regulate the love-tale 
Our complementary tastes refused to dovetail. 

She had a trick I could not bear ; 

She tried (I might have known she would) 

To trace, beneath my ribald air, 

“ Potentialities for good ” ; 

Tliis w-as to be her future wifely r61e. 

Namely, to extricate my lurking soul. 

The world may think you what it "will, 

But Love,” she said, “has keener eyes. 

And probes with nice, unerring skill 
Beyond the formal crust, or guise ; 

Under your tliinnish coat of comic art 
Crouches a giuve, austere and noble heart ! ” 

She meant it well. She could not see — 

Alas ! how seldom ■women can ! — 

That Art, a sacred thing to me, 

Must needs reflect the inner Man ; 

That Humour's motley-wear could never hide 
AVhat she attributed to my inside. 

And yet, to take the converse case, 

If I had been a serious bard. 

Would she, I ask, have had the face 
To hint that Love's profound regard 
Could penetrate the solemn outer sheath 
And find the genuine mountebank beneath ? 

Enough. She had to speak the word 
That loosed my irritating bands ; 

And, though my gallant tongue demurred. 

And though T raised protesting hands, 

A lofiy resignation lit my face 

The mcment she had dealt her cowp de Grace. 


THE WHITE EABBIT. 

Chapter HI. 

The White Rahhit speaks of his Origin and Ancestry. 

“ My father and mother,” said the White Rabbit, “ were a 
King and a Queen.” 

The remark was addressed ioRob, the Labrador, and Gamp), 
the black-and-white cat, who were sitting quite amicably 
together outside the rails that han*ed their nearer approach 
to the White Rabbit’s hutch. Gamp, I must tell you, was the 
house-cat, and Roh had been on intimate, not to say amiable, 
terms with her ever since the clay when, as a young puppy, 
he had made a reckless rush at her as she nursed one of her 
numerous and recurring families under the kitchen table. 
He had lushed hack veiy quickly with his face thoroughly 
well scratched, and from that moment he had respected the 
indomitable Gamp. “ No properly constituted dog,” he was 
often heard to say in later life, “ ought ever to raise a paw in 
anger against a lady, even if she happens to be a Cat.” 

You will remember that, on the occasion when Roh had 
picked up the White Rabbit in his mouth and tlireatened to 
devour him, the White Rabbit had in his terror declared that 
he was a Prince in disguise. There is, I believe, no instance 
known to history of a Prince in disguise who was eaten. 
Since that day Roh had been very inquisitive, and bad teased 
the White Rabbit a good deal about his royal ancestry, but 
tile Rabbit had been haughtily reticent. To-day, however, 
he seemed to he in a milder mood, and when Roh, who had 
winked at the piebald Cat, began by saying, “ About that 
Prince in disguise, you know. Couldn’t you tell us some- 
thing ? ” the White Rabbit had immediately answered him : 

“My father and mother,” he said, “were a King and a 
Queen.” 

“ That doesn’t cany us much further,” observed the Cat 
meditatively. “ If you were a Prince, of course your father 
and mother must have been a King and a Queen.” 

“ Well, one must always begin at the beginning,” pleaded 
the White Rabbit. 

“My dear Sir ” the Cat began. 

“Dear lohat ? ” interinpted the White Rabliit in an angry 
tone. 

“ ‘ Sir,’ ” said Roh. “ She said it loud enough.” 

“I thought tliat was it,” said the White Rabbit. “My 
hearing is pretty good, I think.” 

“Your ears are cei-tainly long,” remarked Roh, but the 
White Rabbit took no notice of the sarcasm, and went on : 

“ If she had been educated m the best society she would 
have known” — he puiposely ignored the Cat and spoke over 
her head, as it were, at Roh — “ she would have known, and so 
would you have known, my black friend, that the son of a 
King and a Queen is always addressed by those distant 
acquaintances to whom he graciously grants an audience as 
— ahem — your Royal Highness.” 

Having said this, he assumed an air of immense dignity 
and looked up at the ceiling of his hutch as it Roh and Gamp 
had entirely passed out of his mind. 

“Humour him,” whispered Roh to the Cat. “ We ’re sure 
to have some fun.” 

The Cat winked slowly and almost invisibly at Roh, and 
addressed the White Rabbit again : 

“If,” she said, “your Royal Highness ” 

“ That ’s better, Gamp," said the Rabbit. “ You ’re learning 
manners, I ’m glad to notice.” 

“ If your Royal Highness will deign to grant our request, 
and will graciously relate to us the story of tlie unfortunate 
accident by which you were changed fioin a Prince into a 
White Rabbit, your two petitioners will ever pray.” 

“Nobody wants you to pray,” said the AVliite Rabbit 
tartly. 



BRmsH Lion [to Giund Llama). “ YES, THAT ’S ALL EIGHT, MY FRIEND. YOU MAY GO AWAY 
FOR THREE HDNDBED YEARS, IF YOU LIKE. BUT TEIS HAS GOT TO BE SIGNED FIBST ! ” 
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“That’s always put in the petitions, anyhow,” said 'Rob, 
with an offended look. 

“ Ah,” said the White Rabbit, “ I daresay it is — now. But 
it was different in my time, veiy different. StiU, you both 
mean well, and, that being so, I consent to tell you my sad 
story.” 

He cleared his throat, washed his face twice with Jiis foot, 
and began; 

“ My father and mother were Eng and Queen of a large 
and beautiful country called, if I remember rightly, Sablonia. 
They inhabited a gorgeous palace, and were waited upon by 
thousands of attentive courtiers robed in the costliest 
garments and adorned with the most brilliant jewels. Their 
wedded life had been a happy one in every respect save one : 
after twenty-five years of harmonious imion they had no 
children. My father’s brother, the Eng of Plagiorosa, was, 
under these circumstances, the heir-presumptive to the 
throne of Sablonia. His accession, however, was looked 
forward to with the greatest horror by the people of Sablonia, 
for he was a vUlain of the deepest dye, who always wore a 
uniform composed of bright greens and yellows, and had 
driven four wives into an early, or, as I should have said, 


into four early graves by a studied course of cruelty and 
neglect. One morning the Eng, my father ” 

It was fated, however, that the story should not be con- 
cluded on this occasion. As the White Rabbit reached this 
point, a footstep was heard approaching the hutch. 

“Hist ! ” said the White Rabbit, “ it ’s Mabel.” 

Rob tried to slink away, while the cat rolled over on her 
back and made short purring sounds. 

“Bob and Gamp,” said a small voice, “how dare you 
frighten my darling Bunbutter? Be off at once, both of vou. 
Shoo!” 

Rob and Oamf vanished, and the White Rabbit munched 
a cabbage leaf industriously, with a perfectly innocent ex- 
pression. 

Our Dumb Pets. 

Nice country home offered young lady or gentleman, with use of 
good poultry-runs, — Advt. in " The Lady. 

We cannot help thinking that “ young lady or gentleman ” 
sounds a little snobbish. It looks as if no application from 
an ordinary barn-door fowl would be entertained. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT- 

Extracted from the DiARr op Toby, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday y Aiig 8 — 
J. W. I/)'S\"THER returns to Oliair of Com- 
mittees to-da}^ -with, modest assumption 
of nothing having recently happened. 


i: 

I I 


I Yet in the family circle, and outside, it 
is recognised that he has beaten the 
record in the long and varied story of 
Cliainnen of Ways and Means. 

On Friday, when the storm of Welsh 
wrath flared up under Prince Arthur’s 
insistence on closuring debate on Welsh 
Coercion Bill, Chatrma.n was in a position 
analogous to that of Casahianca at sea 
under well-hnown painful circumstances. 

The hoy stood oa the bamiag deck, 
AVheaee all hut he had fled. 

Fled is not exactly the word to account 
for the Spfaker’s absence. That due to 
indisposition which eveiyone, finding 
him in the Chair to-day, is glad to know 
was temporary. Nevertheless, J. W. 
Lowther left sohtaiy representative of 
majesty and authority of the Chair. 

The circumstances led to most farcical 
incident ever played in high places in 
the Commons. Time was when announce- 
ment of “ Toole in Three Pieces ” chaimed 
the Provinces and filled the theatres. 
Nothing compared with ‘^Lowther in 
Two Parts.” 


Occasion for quick change presented 
itself on Welsh Members refusing to 
withdraw to dmsion Lobby when, a 
Division called, Chainuan of Committees 
commanded “ Ayes to the right ; Noes 
to the left.” Disobedience being a 
statutory offence coming under Rule 


dealing with disorderly conduct, Chair- 
man “ named ” the recalcitrants. 

Next thing, according to order of 
procedure, was to send for Speaker and 
report incident; whereupon Leader of 
House, in accordance with Standing 
Order, would move that offending Mem- 
bers be suspended from service of 
House. 

But theie was no Speaker avadable. 
The Standing Order, like Habakkuk 
capable de tout, provides for that emer- 
gency. The Clerk at the Table having 
announced the unavoidable absence of 
Mr. Speaker, the Chairman of Ways and 
Means becomes, ipso facto, Deputv- 
Speaker. In dilemma of the moment 
the Bight Honourable J. W. Lowther, 
Chairman of Ways and Means, must 
report to the Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, 
Deputy-Speaker, disorderly conduct on 
part of Members named. 

Here’s where the physical difficulty 
came in. In ordinary cases Chairman 
of Ways and Means, reporting progress 
or other business, leaves his chair at the 


Table, turns round to Speaki^r seated in 
canopied Chair, and reports accordingly. 
J. W. IjOWTHER, not being a bird, ob- 
viously couldn’t be standing at foot of 
Chair and at tlie same moment be seated 
in it. That a little difficulty that would 
have nonplussed most men. J. W. 
equal to it. 

Quitting Chair of Committees he stood 
for a moment by steps of Speaker’s 
Chair tiU 8ergeant-at-Arms, advancing, 
removed Mace from Table in sign that 
House had resumed full sitting. Then, 
seating himself for a moment in the 
Speaker’s Chair, he rose and in capacity 
of Deputy- Speaker proceeded to deal 
with the delinquents. It was expected 
that in accordance with order of pro- 
cedure Prince Arthur would at this stage 
move the resolution suspending them 
fiom the service of the House. Here 
was fresh dilemma, momentarily forgot- 
ten by the House, weighty in the mind 
of Deputy-Speaker. 

Standing Order No. 18, dealing with 
order of Debate, remains in the fragmen- 
tary state in which it was left three 
sessions ago. Section 2, as it stood 
when Prince Arthur made the last 
effort to amend procedure, decreed ” If 
any Member be suspended under this 
Order his suspension on the first occa- 
sion shall continue for one week, on the 
second occasion for a fortnight, and on the 
third or any subsequent occasion for a 
month.” Details were eliminated with 
intention of making the Order more 
stringent, and at this day the unfinished 
window ill Aladdin’s Tower unfinished 
doth remain. The section i-uns, “ If 
any Member be suspended under this 
Order his suspension on the first occa- 
sion ” Afterwards is silence. 

Consequence of suspension therefore 
would be exclusion fi-om House for in- 
definite period. Case presented itself 
when J OHN Dillon, taking a different view 
of things from that clear to Don Jos£, 
shortly stated his opinion “tliat tlie 
right lion, gentleman is a liar.” \Vitli 
exemplary expedition, John was named 
and suspended. Discovery followed that 
under the truncated Rule his exile would 
last as long as the Parliament. Diffi- 
culty awkwardly overcome hy special 
resolution. 

Deputy-SpeaivER in Chair on Friday 
faced by tremendous dilemma. If Mem- 
bers named were suspended at instance 
of Leader of House, Prince Arthur would 
be placed in ludicrous position of having 
to bring in special resolution to patch 
up his own work. J. W., keeping his 
head amid a whirlwind of tumult, im- 
pressively besought Welsh Members, for 
sake of dignity of House, not to persist 
in defiant conduct. Torched by this 
appeal, they in a body withdrew, accom- 
anied by main body of Opposition 
ended by Asquith. 



“A Damel Come to Judgment” 

Tbe Chairman of Committees (the Rt, Hon J. W. Ir-wtli-i) repoi'ts his desue to suspend a 
few ifemhers who have given trouble to the Deputy-Speaker (also, by a happy chance, the Rt 
Hon. J. W. L-wth-r ’ 



H.M.S. “RETALIATION” COMING INTO PORT AFTER HEAVY FIGHTING. 

“HaYISG ascertained the poll strength of the hostile fleet, while refusing to give any hint op my own intentions, I HAVE TRIUMPHANTLY NEGOTIATED THE MINE-FIEID, AND 

BETCBNED TO PORT, CLOSELY FOLLOWED IN REALLY LAUGHABLE DISORDER BY A BAFFLED ENEMY. ThEIE INCREASING NUMBERS ONLY MAKE THEIR PLIGHr THE MORE PITIABLE,” — Despatch of Admiral 
Putitoff Andnotsernteh {eommordy hnmen as Arthtiy^ Balfour) from Ins Head^iartera, Fung-Jting-jo. 
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Members talking matters oyer to-day 
more fully perceive and more wm*nily 
acknowledge coolness and adroitness 
with wliicb. J. W. avoided grave 
dilemma. 

3us\n6ss done. — In Committee on 
Annv Estimates. St, Johk Brodriok 
regrets to find tliat Ar^'old-Forster’s 
scheme of Annyrefomi meets with no 
more favourable reception than did an 
earlier one, in which figured six ghostly 
Armv Corps which Sark said always re- 
minded him of Longfellow’s Beleaguered 
City 

I have read, in some old marvellous tale, 
Some legeud strange and vague, 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague 

No other voice nor sound was tliere, 

No drum, nor sentry’s pace ; 

The mist-like Banners clasped the air 
As clouds with clouds embrace 

Tuesdayr—BQ.Y& Mr. Crooks, mopping 
his manly brow as he returned to his 
seat after perambulating Lobby in tenth 
division on Estimates, Afore I was in 
the ’Ouse I used to wonder why they 
called passing Bills and the like legisla- 
tion. Now I know. It’s chiefly a 
matter of legs.” 

Literally true about to-night’s pro- 
ceedings. Since two o’clock House been 
in Committee of Supply ; greater part of 
afternoon occupied by discussion of 
trifling vote of £1,550 for National Art 
Gallery in Edinburgh, Stirlustg-Maxwell 
led off with prodigious harangue. Other 
Scotch Members chimed in up to fourthly 
and eke seventhly. What with Irish 
and, of late, Welsh Members pale Scotia 
doesn’t often get a look in. Chance 
gives her the floor this afternoon ; she 
takes it, and holds it. 

There await discussion votes for 
millions ; the aggregate a sum of 
£33,500,000, touching all points of 
Lnperial interest, Ariiiy, Navy, and 
seven classes of Civil Service estimates. 
Period of discussion strictly limited. At 
ten o’clock the abhorred shears of closure 
will cut short tlie long-drawn thread of 
talk. 

What of that? Thirty-three and a- 
half millions can take care of themselves. 
Scotsmen will look after the pence 
assigned with niggardly hand for main- 
tenance of Edinburgh National Art 
Gallery. So talk on by the hour. Then 
the postmen have a look in. When ten 
o’clock strikes Postmaster-General on 
his legs replying to demand for more 
wages and greater comfort. Chairman 
of ORnmittees inexorable. On stroke of 
ten, he rises with cry of “ Order f Order ! ” 
and puts Question that vote be agreed 
to. Stanley collapses. Hoxise proceeds 
to first of series of eleven divisions, and 
for two hours by Westminster clock 
Members old and young, whole-hoggers 


and half-hoggers, march round and 
round the lobbies. 

AVlien the last lap is complete, thii’ty- 
three and a-half millions of money, 
provided by the British ^ tax-payer, are 
allotted to particular services, and not a 
word uttered save the cries of ‘‘Aye,” or 
“No,” as the Spkakeb puts the question. 

Thus doth the Mother of Parliaments, 
having dawdled through the vigorous 
spring, wasted its opportunities in the 
ripe summer, at the approach of autumn 
mechanically grind out its apportioned 
task. 

Business done , — Supply carried by 
closure. Thirty-tliree and a-half millions 
sterling walked through in two hours. 
The (late) Jubilee Plunger not in it with 
the staid House of Commons. 

Prida^y.-WiNSOMEWiNSTONnaturallyre- 
pudiates a summary report of brief speech 
made by him in Debate on the Cnnard 
division. One of the papers reported him 
as interjecting the remark, “Eats • ” 

“What I really did say,” Winston 
explains, “was ‘Experience has dissi- 
pated these predictions. ’ ” 

On the whole it must be admitted 
that compression, habitually desirable, 
has ill this case been carried a little too 
far. Have always backed up Easch in 
his crusade against long speeches. But 
there must be some limit to shortening 
them. What makes this attempt more 
deplorable is the contrast between the 
flippancy of the colloquialism and the 
exceeding respectability of "Winston’s 
phrase. It is not often he rises to such 
lofty height. To old Members the 
phrase suggests one of those copy-book 
headings with which, eighteen years ago, 
Old Morality used to delight the House 
of Conmions. To have its lingering 
syllables, by some strange misapprehen- 
sion “crystallised,” as Mr. Wanklyn 
yrould say, into the monosyhable “ Rats ! ’ ’ 
is discouraging. 

Moreover, it suggests a new terror to 
Members subject to the process of re- 
porting. George Hamilton, for example, 
discussing Arnold-Forster’s exposition 
of his new army scheme described it as 
“ a series of crude observations.” Here he 
would have Winston’s special summary- 
writer supplying the word “Foodie ! ” 

Business dorie. — ^Appropriation Bill. 

Monday 15tk. — ^Prorogation. 

Mr. Punch wislies deferentially to call 
the attention of the Cabinet to the 
following advertisement displayed in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford Street : — 
PATENT APPLIANCES 

FOR THE 

LAME. 

Oontraetore to the Govemmetii, 

It is rumoured that Miss Corelli’s arti- 
cle, “ The Happy Life,” is to have a new 
title — “How to be happy though Marie.” 


STRICTLY PRIVATE. 

In this page — in order to be in line 
with other papers for the English home 
— Mr, Punch has arranged with Lady 
ViNOLiA Verb de Vere to answer any 
letters from readers dealing with affairs 
of the heart, tangles in domestic life, or 
points of etiquette. All communications 
must be addressed to Lady Vinolta Vere 
DE Vere, c/o Mr, Punch, 

Mabel is hadly in need of advice. “ I 
am engaged,"' she lointes, “io a young 
man loitli whom I agree on all subjects 
except literature. But he reads and 
admires AVilltam le Queux, while in my 
opinion the best living authm' is Annie S. 
Swan* Ought I to break off the match ? ” 

No, Mabel, I do not counsel so extreme 
a step. Surely you could effect a com- 
promise Compromise is, you know, the 
oil-can of life. You should try to meet 
each other half way on coimnon ground. 
Say in the works of Silas K. Hocking. 

“A month ago," lorites Elzisvir, “I 
was presented by the author loitJi a copy 
of his nexo novel. Owing to pressure of 
other matters I have not had any chance 
of reading it, and I am pledged to visit 
the author next week. Is it better to 
admit my culpability at once, or to read 
several of the larger reviews of the booh 
and imst to luck when the author (who is 
a headstrong, angry man) asks for my 
opinion^ ” 

The point is a nice one. All things 
considered, if you cannot possibly get 
out of the visit and are not disposed to 
sit up all night and devour the book, I 
think I should admit your fault, or could 
you read a little and adroitly keep the 
conversation entirely to the first chapters? 
Tiy. 

"I have been invited," %cvites Doubtful, 

“ to tlii'ee funerals, all on the same day 
and at the same time, but at different 
cemeteries. What ought I to do?" 

Doubtful need not be seriously con- 
cerned. He should ask himself which 
of the three bereaved families he most 
desires to conciliate, and choose accord- 
ingly. But if he has no preference in 
the matter he would be wise to stay i 
away from all, lest any jealousy should 
arise, and either remain at home or visit 
some exhibition appropriate to the occa- 
sion, such as the Ohantrey Bequest col- 
lection. 

A short time ago three of Algy’s girl 
friends gave a party at the Welcome Glub, 
to lohich all his set were invited but not 
himself. How should he act, he asks, 
towards them ? At present he is cutting 
them dead, but this pains him very much. 

There is no doubt that you are the 
victim of a conspiracy. But it is a 
mistake to cut your friends; it only 
weakens your case. Your right course 
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of action slionlcl be to be oblivions of 
any slight whatever. The next time yon 
meet smile a cynical, far-away smile, not 
nmnixed with disdain. Yon can practise 
this before the glass. As a last resource, 
yon shonld give a party yom-self and 
carefully exclude the terrible three. 
That will bring them to their senses. 

Adolescens \s troubled because he spilt 
the claret at a dinner-party in IPrince's 
Gate the other evening, at a house to which 
he had not been invited before, ’ What 
should he do, he asks. Should he send 
his hostess a new cloth, or only a box of 
Instantanee chocolate 9 

I don’t tliink I shonld send a table- 
cloth if I were yon, although it is true 
that the sales are not quite over yet. 
The chocolate would be better, but I 
shonld not refer to the little accident. 
A good hostess (as all are in Prince’s 
Gate) has enough tact to understand all 
motives. 

Distress has a somewhat similar 
problem to solve. On going to bed the 
other evening, after aining at West 


Kensington, he found a silver spoon which 
he must inadvertently have slipped into 
his pocket. How should he act 9 Should 
he casually lay it down somewhere wheii 
he pays his duty call next Sunday, or 
shoidd he boldly return it with a facetious 
note ? 

It depends entirely upon the quality 
of Distress’s facetiousness. I cannot 
tell until he supplies me with samples. 
Meanwhile, my instinct suggests that he 
had better return it furtively. 

Are bridesmaids necessary at a wed- 
ding, asks Phyllis ; and, if so, whichkind 
do you recommend 9 

Bridesmaids are, of course, not abso- 
lutely necessary. One may be married 
without them ; and it is cheaper for the 
bridegroom. But they make an attrac- 
tive ^ow, and, if carefully chosen, can 
be used very helpfully to throw the 
bride into striking relief. It is impor- 
tant that the bridesmaids should not be 
so pretty as the bride. With this hint, 
I tliink I may leave the matter to 
Phylus’s own discretion. Lady Vinolia. 


THE NEW BANNS. 

The file of the Times some daily peruse 
Right through — some read it in 
snatches ; 

But all of us glance at least at the news 
Of ^‘Hatches, Matches, Desiiatches.” 

Since Midsiunmer Day our Premier Print 
Supphes more personal patches ; 

The opening columns boldly display 
Betrothals, alias ‘‘ Catches.” . 

In similar guise, ai*e gossips to learn 
About less roseate batches, 

When breaches of promise como in their 
turn, 

Profanely headed as “ Scratches ? ” 

An Old Story Be-told. 

{After N. H. Lanark.) ® 
First Meenister {A. J. B.). We must 
gie it up, Alfred. 

Second Meenister {A.[L.). What, gie 
up gowff ? 

j First Meenister. Nae, nae, mon. Gie 
1 up the meenistry. 




VOCAL poLmca 

Signor Tamagno, the famous tenor, 
who has recently entered the arena of 
])olitics, is contesting a seat at Turin on 
I entirely new lines. “ Without troubling 
to dispute the arguments of his oppo- 
, nent, Signor Tamagno has decided to 
[ sing an aria from his opera repertory at 
every meeting in which he takes part.” 
We understand, from inquiries at 
the Liberal and Unionist headquarters, 
that it has been decided to adopt this 
method at the next general election in 
this country, and that the list of candi- 
<]0|es and songs includes the following : 

Mr. CH.VTtfBERiAiN : “Sing a Song of 
Foiii'pence-halfpenny,” ‘‘Lend me yom- 
Aid,” “ Sing no more of Dumps so dull 
and heiivy.” 

Mr. AVins'iun Churchill: “Largo al 
factotum.” 


Mr. Jesse Collings : “ The Toreador’s 
Song ” and the “ Eanz des Vaches.” 

Dr, Maonamara (in addressing audiences 
on the Housing and Sanitation ques- 
tions) : “ Salve, dimora casta e pura.” 

TO AH AMAZON. 

[At a recent glove-fight between FitzSimmons 
and Jack O’Brien, at Pluladelphia, the greater 
and more enthusiastic part of the audience "was 
composed of women ] 

Bedelia, ’neath your tiny hoot 
My fobbing heart I throw : 

Oh, deign to smile upon my suit — 
Presumptuous, I know. 

My income is not large, it’s true, 

Of wealth I ’m quite bereft : 

But still — ^this must appeal to you — 

I ’ve s^tc7fc a pretty left. 

I never read romantic books. 

No verse cm I recite ; 


I only know the jabs and hooks 
That go to win a fight : 

I cannot sing nor dance with grace, 
But oh ! I know the punch 
Tliat takes the victim on the place 
Where he has stowed liis lunch. 

I ’ve loved you ever since the night 
(Which I remember still !) 

When I put up that eight-round fight 
With Colorado Bill. 

How well I recollect, my own, 

The soothing words you said, 

“ Leave the gazebo’s wind alone, 

And swat him on the head ! ” 

I ’m but a worm compared to you, 

But still, I beg to state, 

I \e licked the world at ten stone two, 
Which is my fighting weight. 

And if you will but marry me, 
Bedelia, then perhaps 
My second I will let you be 
In all my future “ scraps.” 
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GENIUS AT PLAY. 

NoTHiifG is so engaging as tlie spec- 
tacle of the great when they deign to 
unbend. Impressed, therefore, with the 
answers furnished by prominent actors 
and actresses to the Daily MaiVs request 
for their views on “ The Ideal Hobday,” 
Mr. Flinch has cast the net a little wider, 
with results which he has great pleasure 
in now laying before his readers : — 

From Letters to Lio>ts. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, my great 
ambition, though unfortunately I have 
never yet been able, owing to the burden 
of literary work, to cany it into execu- 
tion, is to spend a long holiday lion- 
hunting in Somaliland. It is true that 
I have done very little big game shoot- 
ing, but during my lecturing tour in 
America I had several days’ excellent 
pig-sticking in the Yosemite Valley with 
a party of Baconians from Chicago, and 
I feel sure that with practice I could hit 
anything, possibly a Mad Mubah. Fail- 
ing bons, however, I am obliged to 
content myseK with birds. The other day 
I shot a wild swan of Avon measuring 
14 feet fi’om tip to tip of its extended 
wings. Next to shooting, I like polo, 
and poker, and find a round or two with 
the fire-irons does me a world of good. 

SiDXEY L]<:e. 

All the TiLENTS at Sea. 

My ideal hobday would be spent on 
a yacht cruising in the Mediterranean 
with a party comprising the most dis- 
tinguished men and women of the day. 
If it were necessary to reduce the num- 
ber to a round dozen, I should choose 
Count Tolstoi, Mr. George Eobey, M. 
and Mme. Curie, Mr. Chamberlain, Prince 
Ranjitsinhji, Mrs. Eddy, the Dalai Lama, 
Admiral Togo, the Infant Czarevitch, 
the German Emperor, and Mr. Sargent. 
With such a galaxy of representatives 
of religion, science, pobtics, war, art 
and pastime, bfe would never be dull for 
an instant, and many, if not aU, of the 
burning problems of the day might be 
solved by the contact of so many con> 
manding inteUects. Think of the inter- 
views, the symposia, the concerts, the 
private theatricals ! Hvrold Begbie. 


o 
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A DISTINCTION. 

Gourmet. “ Thit was Mr. Dobbs I just nodded to.” 

Second Gourmet. “I znow.” 

First G. “He asked me to dine at his house next Thursday-- but 


AT Dobbs’s?” 
Second G. ‘ 


Ever DnrED 


Never dived But I ’ve been there to Dinner ! ” 


The Weary Gl.adiator. 


The Weary Gl.adiator. discard the use of the fountain-pen, I 

Bathing for Bards. ^ ^ «« contemplate a withdrawal to the land of 

Ever since I .vas a tiny ti-ot I have its pi-ime essenti^, emanciSil^m S°^es^TZ;sr^7T 
loved the sea, and enjoyed 'tvallowing in literary lahonrs, the tyranny of pastime, ^ lif/ 

its balmy depths. If I were not Poet and the attentions of the photo|rapher: T t T’ 

Laureate I would be Montagu Holbein. These conditions, so far as I can make ™ 

Otherwise the best holiday for a bard is out, are best seU-ed in Spain, where ^ 

imdoubtedly to abstain fi-om the Pierian newspapers come out at in-egular inter- ® ‘ toieaclor. 

spring for a short period, after which vals and the interest in cricket and foot- ^ , o. li. J)kt. 

his thirst becomes aU the more raging, ball is so infinitesimal that they identify Simple Life. 


tive career of the toreador. 

C. B. Fry. 
The Simple Life. 


After such abstinence, I find that I “ the Great Charles ” with Chariemagne, The most important element in re- 
compose with extraordinary facibty and an obsolete inediseval potentate. If, creation, as a great doctor has said, is 
can find rhymes for almost anything. therefore, I should ever be in a position surprise. Hence, a hobday, to be reaUv 
Alfred Austin. to retire from first-class cricket and health-giving and refreshing, should be 
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passed in "■anfamiliar surroundings and 
under novel conditions. If one lives as 
a rule in the mid-stream of culture and 
civilisation, the best way of taking a 
holiday is to find out some unfrequented 
backwater, to bury oneself in a lodge in 
^e wilderness, where newspapers are 
unknown and the trumpeting of the 
wild dephant replaces the snort of the 
Mercedes. Acting on this sound princi- 
ple, I have decided to pass a month 
even,’- year in the strictest seclusion in 
some wholly inaccessible region, dis- 
pensing with all the adjuncts of civilisa- 
tion, and living solely on berries and 
roots washed down by Nature’s riU. 

Alfred Haemswohth. 

The Hustler’s P^veadise. 

Obscurity, quiet, and contemplation 
best fulfil my ideal of the perfect 
holiday. A hammock on Holy Island, 
paddling on the sands, an occasional game 
of ping-pong with Professor Hewins or 
Mr. Leo Maxse — these afford the best 
relaxation for a modem “ hustler.” 

C Arthur Pharson. 

Silence gives Content. 

My notion of a perfect holiday is based 
on the principle that nothing is so good 
for a man as a complete change. I 
should like best of all to spend three 
months in a Trappist Monastery ; failing 
that, to write a novel in collaboration 
with my American namesake. 

Winston Churchill. 

THE BREAK-UP OP THE EMPIRE. 

The theory that our future Waterloos 
will more than ever be won and lost on 
the playing-fields of the Empire is daily 
gaining a wider acceptance, and the 
following forecast of the leading events 
of the next few years only faintly reflects 
the anticipations of those who are best 
qualified to appreciate the growth of 
what is known as the Sporting Peril : — 

1904. 

All-England team defeats South Afiica 
at Cape Town in December. (Macl.\ren 
150, not out, Bosanquet 13 wickets for 
68 runs.) 

Cape Parliament demands the im- 
peachment of Bosanquet. 

Dr. Rutherfoord Harris gathers three 
hundred conspirators at Westminster 
Palace Hotel, and organises a raid in 
hansoins on Lord’s Cricket Ground. 

Annihilation of the “ raiders ” owing 
to local authorities having all streets in 
St. John’s Wood up simultaneously. 

South Africa declares itself an inde- 
pendent Republic — ^K otze, the demon 
bowler, first President. 

Three Army Corps sent to South 
Africa. 

Sir Besry Oampeell-Bannerman makes 
sensational speech, hinting at suboma- 

tion of umpires hy British Government, 
stating that Bosanquet’s action was 
doubtful, and that Maolaren was really 
caught in the slips before he scored. 

Publication of TJie Bights of Umpires^ 
by Hugh Trumble. 

Lord Rosebery appeals to the nation 
to sink minor difficulties and rally round 
the M.O.C. 

Owing to the exigences of the Army 
Cup Ties, troops recalled from South 
Africa and the independence of the 
Republic recognised. 

1905. 

First Australian Test Matcli at the 
Oval. Trumper scores 213. Strudwiok 
lynched hy crowd for missing him at 
the wicket when he had only scored a 
single. 

Vote of censure on Victor Thumper 
carried in the House of Commons by 
530 votes to 62 — That this House con- 
siders that the conduct of Mr. Trumper 
in remaining at the wicket when he 
w-as morally out is most reprehensible 
and detrimental to the best interests of 
the Empire and the gate.” 

Secession of Australia. King Victor 
THE First proclaimed by acclamation. 

Publication of Mr. Fry’s great work, 
JEmpire’Mahers I Have Knoiorii tcitli a 
Note on Leg Break Bowling, 

1906. 

Canadian Lacrosse team defeats Eng- 
land by 16 goals to nil. 

Canada offered to the States by the 
English Government on condition that 
King, the Philadelphian howler, qualifies 
for Middlesex. 

England defeats Scotland by two 
goals to one at Association Football. 

Mr. Weir calls a united meeting of 
Scotch County Councillors and BaiUies 
to consider the legitimacy of Bloomer’s 
winning goal. 

Quinn, the Celtic centre-forward, 
crowned at Holyrood. Mr. Weir, the 
first Premier of Scodand. 

England defeats Ireland by two goals 
and a try to a dropped goal at Rugby 
football. 

Forty thousand cattle mutilated, and 
the Lord - Lieutenant hamstrung in 
Grafton Street. 

Irish Republic proclaimed. “ Tay 
Pay ” elected first President. 

“Tay Pay” declines office owing to 
literary engagements in London, 

British Government introduces a BiU 
to alter rule relating to leg before wicket. 

Rising in Yorkshire, IQng Hawke 
proclaimed. First official act to send an 
Ultimatum to Old Trafford. 

^ Publication of Mr, Warner’s sensa- 
tional pamphlet, Ash or Gash — a vindi- 
cation of the financial policy of the 
M.C.C. 

British Empire reduced to Lord’s and 
the Oval. 

THE “PETER MAGNUS” POSTCARD. 

It was certainly most happily thought- 
ful on the part of the Messrs. Tuck to 
have provided a widely-varied assortment 
of post-cards, the hacks of which, for 
picturesque effect, may be said to rival 
“the Backs” of Cambridge. Some of 
these illustrations are grave, some are 
gay, some in colours, some simply photo- 
graphs, but in all of them the space 
allowed for the verba scrip:a, at the 
side of the address, is reduced to a mini- 
mum, thus offering a chance of putting 
in practice that excellent precept, “ the 
less said the better.” This is one recom- 
mendation for them, and another is 
that the sender of these pictorial post- 
cards, having nothing of a particularly 
private character to say (over the value 
of one halfpenny), may congratulate him- 
self on the opportunity thus afforded 
him of amusing his friends with much 
the same facility as earned for Mr. Peter 
Magnus the approbation of Mr. Pickwick, 
who,^ it may be remembered, “rather 
envying the ease with which Mr. Magnus's 
friends were entertained,” expressed his 
opinion that this epistolary humour on 
the part of Mr. Peter Magnus, in signing 
himself ‘Afternoon’ instead of ‘P. M.,’ 

“ was calculated to afford his friends 
the highest gratification.” Had Messrs. 
Tuck been Bozicrucians they would most 
certainly have entitled their new pictorial 
post-cards “The ‘ Peter Magnus ’ Series.” 

The “Trust and Paid For” 
Beconunendation. 

First B.A, (to Brother B^'usli). W^hat 

1 do you think of the report of the Chan- 
trey Commission ? 

Brother Brush, B.A. The “Crewe” 

J unction, eh ? Well, as the refrain of a 
popular comic song had it, “Not much.” 

First B.A. The Academy is left m 
statu quo. 

B. B. Yes. Some benefit may result 
to the BCidptors. 

First B.A. We ’ve got to discover the 
very best pictures. 

B. B. We always had. There’s the 
difficulty. Ars est celare artem. 

[Exeunt severally. 

Forecast Meteorotheatrical. — The 
spell of fine weather is nearly over. It 
is to he followed hy The Tempest at His 
Majesty’s. How long this will last is 
uncertain ; hut when it has passed, 
only two Trees, daughter and parent 
stem, will be left. 

The Decline of Sport. 

Bedfordshire. Partridge shooting over about 
3,000 acres, affording bag of about 200 acres. 

Advt. in “ Tirnes.^^ 

It always used to be a rule for goorl 
sportsmen to “replace the turf.” 



A BRILLIANT INFERENCE. 

Village Worthg, “I suppose that be the Elephant, b’ ain’t it, Zur? 
Bystander. “Yes, that’s the Elephant.” 

Village Worthy. “Ah, I thought as ’twerb, bt the avalk of ’un ! ** 
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While the readers of the Daily Tele- 
graph are discussing the evils of early 
marriages, the Dalai La^ta is enclnring 
the inconvenience of a Younghusba3sT). 

1 

The Southampton footbalFteain, which 
has jnst returned home from South 
America, had a curious experience at 
Monte Video. While they were playing 
a local team, a few 
miles o€ a revolu- 
tion was going on. 

Such events are re- 
latively so normal 
in these parts that 
many spectators left 
the revolution to 
watch the match. 

There are signs 
that Enssia is al- 
ready becoming 1 
civilised. Accord- 1 
ing to a telegram, 1 
“ The man, sup- 1 
posed to be ai 
Japanese, who was , 
arrested near Mos- I 
cow for sketching 
a railway bridge, 
turns out to be a 
Korean. As no 
off ence could he 
proved against him, 
he has been set at 
liberty T Previously 
this excuse liad not 
always availed. 

There is no satis- 
fying some politi- 
cians. Ml'. Win. 

Oeooks, not content 
with free food, is 
now asking for free 
railway tickets. 


CHARIVARIA. 

sight which (we ai'e informed) is such 
an annoying feature of the aihnent. 

“The most suitable present to newly- 
married people,” said Dr. Danfoed 
Thomas at an inquest, “is a cot. If 
more cots were used fewer infants would 
be suffocated.” While agreeing with 
the leamedj Coroner, we think that his 


known drinker who declares that the 
title is a misnomer. To his great dis- 
gust he had to pay on the spot, the same 
as at any other house. 

Officers of the Regular Army would 
like it to be known that the Colonel who 
was lifted off his feet by the wind at 
Conway, and carried to a considerable 
distance, was a 


In the discussion 
on^the problem of 
empty churches so 
many admirable 
reasons for non- 
attendance have 
been produced that 
a number of hitherto regular attendants 
are now said to lie wavering. 

It is not only clergymen who are com- 
plaining of the poor patronage that is 
bestowed on the churches nowadays. 
Some South London burglars who broke 
into a church discovered only 2jd. in 
the poor-box. 

A Chicago oculist declares that alco- 
holism can be cured by properly fitted 
eye-glasses. It should be possible tliis 
way anyhow to overcome the double 



THE DUET. 

Fond Mother (to Yomg Hopeful, who has been sent upstairs to a room by himself as a 
punishment). J‘You can oome down now. Jack?.” 

Yowig Eopefuh “Can’t. I’se singing a Duet!” 


Volunteer officer. 


An event of pro- 
found historical in- 
terest will take 
place on August 24. 
On that date Lord 
Angiiesey’s ping- 
pong suit win be 
offered for sale by 
auction. 

Eastbourne’s 
Town Council has 
forbidden local 
allotment-holders to 
dig in their gardens 
on Sunday. If they 
want amusement, 
there are the public- 
houses. 

The Kaiser has 
stated that a recur- 
rence of the Herero 
risings will be im- 
possible, for he 
proposes to take 
stern measures to 
prevent such out- 
breaks. This is 
supposed to fore- 
shadow a distribu- 
tion of imperial 
busts among the 
natives. 


scheme if widely supported might cause 
inconvenience in some of the more 
lunited apartments where wedding gifts 
are exposed, 

A school of porpoises was recently 
driven up a creek in the Blackwater, 
and became subject to the new Educa- 
tion Act as administered by the Essex 
County Council. 


The fact that a new Trust Public 
House has been opened at Park Royal 
has called forth a protest from a weE- 


When everyone 
is crying out “Phy- 
sical Degeneration,” 
it is pleasant to 
read that, at Birken- 
head, some burglars 
have carried off 
from a furniture shop a safe weighing- 
two hundredweight. 

The Secretary of the British Dental 
Association has proposed that a dentist 
shall be attached to each Board School. 
At present the most severe punishment 
that may be inflicted is a birching. 


It seems that the defeated candidate at 
the N.E. Lanark Election was not very 
disappointed. He had all along suspected 
that it was a case of Tough and go. 
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TARIFF TALES. 

I Sample 3 From ''The Doom of the 

Dumped Eevolver,^' hy Guy Boothhy. 

“Ha!” said the Count, twirling his 
moustache, “and so this the business 
was that caused your absence, Sir 
Vaiu)ELEUR ! Donnericetter ! Saprlsti ! 
Oorpo di Baeco 1 ” 

With a sardonic laugh he viewed his 
terror-struck companions. Before them, 
stretched across the road, lay the mur- 
dered form of WiLLLVM SxooKSOis. Sir 
Miles Vvxdeleur gave an involuntarj^ 
groan, and the beauteous featm*es of 
Ais^geia de CouRcr grew pale as a 
Madonna lily. Only the stem face of 
G-eneral Brathwaite revealed no emotion. 

“ Your evidence ? ” he said briefly to 
the Count. 

“Evidence? Hein! Evidence there 
is plenty! Who quarrelled with the 
so-much-to-l3e-lamented S>f 00 KS 02 T but 
two days since? AVho swore that he 
would take of the vengeance the most 
terrible ? Wlio before breakfast a walk 
abroad made ? ParUeu I Not of saga- 
city much needs one to show that Sir 
Vajsueleur is the criminal ! ” 

“Yom- defence, Sir Miles ?” asked the 
other, as abruptly as before. 

Sir Miles Ya^deleur shook his head. 

“ I have none, Greneral. Appearances 
are against me, although I never raised 
my hand to do tliis fold deed.” 

“ I believe you, dear Miles ! ” cried 
Ajjigela, throvdng her arms about his 
neck. “Nothing shall shake my faith 
in 3 "Ou! Oh, General, do not send for 
the police without further inquiry ! ” 

The General smiled, but not unkindly. 

“ Poor child ! ” he said. “ Every 
tradition of romance compels me to give 
your lover into custody. If you ask me 
why I receive the testimony of this sus- 


I piciously polyglot Count, rather than 
I believe a gentleman w'hom certainly one 
I would not have suspected of murder — ^if 
' you ask me this, I say, I must refer you 
I to Mr. Guy Boothby. All I can teU you 
‘ is that it ’s the invariable rule in this | 
, kind of storj’. Of course, if you have 
I any evidence, beyond your personal con- 
I victions, to offer ” 

“ I have ! I liave ’ ” exclaimed Angela, 

' who, during this rather prosy speech, 

; had been examining the body of the 
I murdered man. “ Look, General, look ! 
i Six revolver bullets liave been fired at 
j him. What does that prove ? ” 

I The General made no reply. 

1 “Oh, how stupid you are ! It proves 
Miles io he imiocent! Yes, I will con- 
vince you in a minute ’ You know that 
dear Miles is a staunch Tariff-reformer ? 
I thought so —and of course he supports 
British -made goods. But William 
Snookson was never shot with a British- 
made weapon. How do I know it? 
Because in that case one barrel would 
have done the business! No, his assassin 
used some inefficient, cheap, foreign-made 
revolver, dumped into this country — a 
thing Miles could never do ! ” 

“Ghid, there’s something in that,” 
admitted the General. “ It seems to 
me ” 

“ Bah ! ” the Count interrupted, his 
face strangely pale, “ stuff of the most 
tomfoolishness she lidks ! ” 

With the quickness of lightning 
AngeUl turned upon him. 

“ Noio 1 understand 1 ” she cried. 

“ Now I know who dew poor Snookson. 
General, who is famous for praising 
foreign goods on account of their cheap- 
ness? Who is a member of the Gobderi 
Club? Whose real — nmne — is— H enry— 
Judkins?” 

“ Crikey 1 ” sail the pseudo-Count, 


with a sudden abandonment of his 
foreign accent, “guess it’s about time 
to quit!” and in five seconds he had 
untethered his horse, leapt into the 
saddle, and disappeared beyond the hill. 


IDIOMATIC PHRASES FOR TOURISTS. 

At this period of the year, when the 
Alpine season may be said to be in full 
swing, we hav»? pleasure in offering to j 
our readers a few examples of conversa- 
tional phrases in common use at foreign 
hotels ; not German, French or Italian 
phrases — for these tongues may safely be 
disregarded — but English as employed 
by travelling English people : — 

(i.) We so much prefer a rest in some 
quiet spot. Means: We are too badly 
bit over Kaffirs for the expensive places 
this year. 

(ii.) We liave been fortunate in meet- 
ing most charming people. Means : You 
see, we are so channing ourselves. 

(iii.) I find my few words of German 
qriite a help. Means: My accent is 
remarkably pure. 

(iv.) One has always heard that . 

Means : I saw it in Baedeker. 

N.B. — The substitution of “ one ” for 
“I,” as in above instance, has the 
double force of (a) an indefinite 
pronoun, (b) an indication of 
culture. 

(v.) I suppose you have been doing a 
lot of climbing. Means. I want an 
opening to talk about my own. 

(vi.) No use making a toil of a pleasure. 
Means : My waist is not what it was. 

(vii.) We were most comfortable every- 
where. Means : We only go to the best 
hotels. 

(viii.) You must look us up on your 
return to England. Means— Nothing. 
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WHERE THE MONEY IS. OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

[It is stated tliat there is depression in every profession and tiade Henry Frowde, of the Oxford University Press, is 

with one exception, viz , tiiere is a hoom in lawn-mowers ] issuing what he calls the Florin Series of standard authors. 

Mr Punclis Itinerant Economist has just concluded a tour The volumes will be twelve in number, including SuAKSPEiUiE, 
throuo-liout the United Kingdom, and laid his evidence to- Bunyan, Mrs. Browning, Burns, Byron, Longfellow, Milton, 
dav before the Tanfl: Commission now sitting at The Office Scott, Tennyson, Whittier, Wordsworth, and Boswell. The 
in'Bouverie Street. He reports that last comprises the immortal Life of Johnson, which, running 
Where formerly people subsisted by taking in each other’s into 1416 pages, by exception fills two volumes. Shahspeare, 
washino-, they now maintain themselves arfd their families by complete with glossary, packed in 1272 pages, andWordsicorth, 
reciprocally mowing garden gTass- patches. It is supposed jnst topping a thousand, beautifully printed and bound 
that there "is a subtle connection between the two occupa- in cloth, are each in one volume and cost two shillings. How 
tions, laundresses ha\dng probably suggested lawn-dressing, it is done for the money is Mr. Frowde’s secret. For the 
Tins happy thought is said to have occurred to the washer- public it suffices to make the most of the opportunity. 

woman of an episcopal household. ^ 

Grass is now growing in the streets of Birmingham, The fifth volume of that rich and rare work, the Wohnrn 
Manchester, Liver^ol and other provincial business centres, Series of Natural History (Hutchinson) is devoted to ex- 
and it is nimoured in the City that Lloyd’s and the Stock haustive study of British Salt Water Fishes. It is wi’itten 
Exchan o-e, seeing where the money lies, have laid in a large by Mi*. Aflalo, Mr. R. B. MIvrston contributing a chapter on 
stock of^ Voa nemoralis seed, which is to he shortly scattered the artificial culture of sea fish. “ Fishes,” says the learned 
around the allevs of Cornhill author, “ may be described 

and Lothburv and in fi'ont of TADiiriuiAiuiyErDG full-blooded, back-boned 

iMDi-c iviAniniEiKO. that 


and Lothburv and in front of 
the Royal Exchange. Strin- 
gent precautions will be taken 
against predatory pigeons. 

Park pests,” who have con- 
templated leaving their haunts 
in the West for the fresh green 
of the newly-formed Kaffir 
Pleasaunce, have been simi- 
larly warned off. The ‘‘City 
Sward” is to he the London 
municipal emblem of the 
future. A handful of the 
same will he presented hy the 
Lord Mayor at Temple Bar on 
the occasion of His Majesty’s 
next visit. 

There are woeful tales of a 
slump in the book maiket. 
The only hooks at all asked 
for are Laicna Boone, The 
Sowers, A King's Ransom, 
and -4 Grass Widow. 

Undeterred by his failure'^ 


ill IS to he shortly scattered j the artificial culture of sea fish. “Fishes,” says the learned 

author, “ may be described 

I- HMAKiikir-nA full-bloodcd , back-boned 

table manners. animals that live in water.” 

' My Baronite knows some ani- 

I ^ ^ ^ jjials fulfilling these conditions 

I ^ 'vs ' ' who live out of water. But 

AilJ/ . that is neither here nor there, 

as the ’busman said when he 

'l ) drove over the bishop’s hat 

\ / in Victoria Street. Since the 

\\ ^ f supply of sole is being gradu- 

\ \ ^ . s A I ally exhausted by the trawler, 

. ' \' J/ - is pleasing to be assured 

\ that the revolving years bring 

l discovery of fresh edible fish 

yj/llllillm / \ uWl/l within British waters. It will 

always be hard to beat tlie 

IhSSlIlIL — fresh, not too large, 

simply fried, accompanied by 
^ potatoes. To 

m H mL iui '^4 ^ experts this handsome volume, 

_ _ _ _ , ^ ilHustrated by coloured plates 

Father Fehean {reprovingly). CAN YOU expect to speak reproducing with lifelike accu- 

DISTINOTLY VTTH YOUR MOUTH FULL?” ^ - x t, i. tiv,ou. 


racy the appearance of the fish, 
will be a special delight. The 


to tree the Giant Sloth in Patagonia, Mr. Hesketh Prichard i pleasure will be shared in degree by unlearned persons like my 
is organising an expedition for the purpose of ascertaining, at Baronite, who till he read it did not know that in the depths 
the dose of the cricket season, whether the Binornis or Moa of of fatherly devotion both the pipe-fish and the sea-horse, left at 
New Zealand is really as extinct as it is reported to be. Mean- home to guard the eggs whilst mother has gone to market, 
while, he continues daisy-cutting with success for his county, carry them about in a pouch or fold of the skin. What husband 
Lawn-mowing scholarships are to be competed for this among bipeds would do anything an alagons to that? 
month at Oxford and Cambridge, the turf in the college 

courts and Fellows’ gardens being eminently suited for Personelle, by Valentina Hawtrey (John L.\ne), is a jerkily- 
such exhibitions. Unsuccessful candidates are no longer written novel which promises well at the commencement. The 

“ploughed,” but “mown.” The career of Nebuchadnezzar Baron could only manage to struggle through a confused 

has of late received some attention from the occupants of the crowd of mediaeval nobodies, pushing them aside, this way and 
University pulpit, where also the popularity of the text, “All that, in order to come up with 
flesh is grass,” maybe taken to indicate the trend of academi- the heroine, for whom, on his in- THE wmmmrn 
cal thought during the past horticultural term. troduction to her*, he had con- 

The Prime Minister, the public wiU he glad to note, is ceived so strong a liking that in- 

among those who are responsible for the supremacy of Great deed it was a case of love at first 

Britain in this one industry. He has recently given up sight. Her story, as far as the 

regular golf and taken to cropping his favourite greens with Baron can make it out, seems to 
a combination rotary-putter. This wonderful little machine, have been a sad one, of a conven- 
which does not hail from Schenectady, U.S A,, produces a tional type, but with a somewhat 
surface of hilliard-table smoothness prior to propelling the unconventional ending. There 
ball into the hole | are brilliant flashes of description 

In view of this accumulation of evidence, there can be no here and there, and snatches of 
doubt now as to What To Do With Our Sons or Ourselves. We interesting dialogue which mo- 
must all turn gardeners, and revert to the profession of Adam. I mentarily arrest the attention. 
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^"■pS^BiLSE was ^ te* d^in^ «T'“r Ciwl*^?^** 

still keeping an eye GaEsX gynbavTassca, <^rcr eectong^ ins)|>ir<xVion ^rom his tie^Kj>our .\ N-o-a. 

SoSg“ 

steps in front of the ^ — — 

house. He was evidently expecting a down the sail, and proceeded to make To the eye of^ a mere male there was 
signal. I wished that by waving my the Flying Fish fast at her moorings absolutely nothing in her toilet to justify 
arms after the manner of the coastguard again. the delay. She proceeded to look me 

I could have assured him that patience I groaned, and ran into the hall. over from top to toe. I could not trust 

was a virtue, or that all things come to “ Josbpbowe ! ” I shouted, though I myself to speak. 

those who know how to wait, or con- knew how futile it was to attempt to “Eustace,” she said peremptorily, 
veyed to him indeed any of the exas- hurry her, “it’s after half-past three! “you’ve got a big hole in the heel of 
perating adages appropriate to the Bilge thinks we don’t want the boat.” your sock. Go and change them, dear.” 
occasion. But, doubtiug the capacity “Why?” asked a calm, far-away voice “What on earth,” I exploded, “ does 








"It Gehtie Art of Making CoNvtRSATioN ” 

UoY Mabel i Ctriong, to make mfllJcasT *0^9 !) 
D030V) Tofee ah intercal* in me Fiscal 
ft)LiCY down here , Mr. GiWs ? 
GuEsXembavTosscd, insbka,Vion 


m 


m 


[tom his ne^Kkour .\ N-o-a. 

ff/id of Lady Mabd*^ ^^^0 


the delay. She proceeded to look me 
over from top to toe. I could not trust 
myself to speak. 

“Eustace,” she said peremptorily, 


occasion. But, doubtiug the capacity “Why?” asked a calm, far-away voice 
of the code as a consoler as well as my from the upper regions, 
own as a semaphore, I contented myself I did not answer. ^ I — ^let us say, 
with shakiug my hand in the air liko a groaned again, and going back to my 
schoolgirl seeing a train off. It was deck-chair in the verandah threw myself 
only meant to cheer him up a bit, but therein. 

I observed that he immediately pulled Ten minutes later Josephine emerged. 


LGE thinks we don’t want the boat.” your sock. Go and change them, dear.” 
“Why?” asked a calm, far-away voice “ What on earth,” I exploded, “ does 
3m the upper regions. it matter in a boat ? Whatever ham you 

I did not answer. I — ^let us say, been doing all this time ? ” 

oaned again, and going back to my “ Having a bath,” she replied quietly ; 
ck-chair in the verandah threw mysefi “ we may both be drowned, you know, 
erein. And, Eustace, I shouldn’t like you to be 

Ten minutes later Josephine emerged, found with that hole in your sock.” 


VO oxxvu. 
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WOMEN I HAVE NEVER MARRIED. 

IV. 

She Tvas a pliantom of deliglit, 

One of those rare elusive things 
Detained this side the Eimgkeit 

Through temporary want of wings ; 

Our world was not her proper place, 

Rather she seemed a priceless relic 
Of Faerieland’s enchanted grace, 

She was so hirdlike, so angelic. 

I often wondered what she ate ; 

She looked as though she lived on air, 

Or, if she fed from off a plate, 

Would only touch ambrosial fare ; 

N 0 man that dealt in butcher’s meat 
Had ever been allowed to victual 
With stuff we common mortals eat 
A form so exquisitely brittle. 

Such were my views when first I fell, 

In sakd days stiU fairly green, 

Beneath the spiritual spell 
Of my unearthly Emmeldje ; 

She had on me a marked effect ; 

Each moment spent in gazing at her 
Tended to make me more select. 

And purge my soul of grosser matter. 

And yet a fear assailed my mind. 

When I reviewed my purposed vows. 
Whether a being so refined 

Would make a good domestic spouse ; 
Would she, as fits a faithful wife 

(The thought already left me thinner), 
Count it her chief concern in life 
To see that I enjoyed my dinner? 

She whom fl guessed) a currant bun 
Sufficed for hunger’s faint appeals — 

W ould she respect, when we were one, 

My prejudice for decent meals ? 

Anxious for some assuring sign 
To clinch ray hesitating passion, 

I asked my angel out to dine 
At London’s first resort of Fashion. 

She came. She passed a final word 
Upon the bisque, the Moimay sole, 

The poulet (said she thought the bird 
Shewed at its best en casserole ) ; 

She found the parfait “ quite first-rate,” 
Summed up the chef as “ rather handy,” 
Knew the Lafitte for ’88, 

And twice encored a i^e old brandy. 

I own 1 felt an inward pain, 

When she put off her seraph airs, 

To find I had to entertain 
An earthly angel unawares ; 

I merdy asked her there to test 
Her aptness for a wifely calling. 

And never dreamed that she possessed 
A special knowledge so appalling ! 

Frankly, she went a shade too far. 

It was a shock — feel it still — 

To learn that what I deemed a star 
Was just an ember off the grill ! 


[August 24, 1904. 

Well, twenty years or so have gone, 

And now I meet her (ah ! the pity !), 

A puffy matron serving on 

The “ New Amphitryon Club ” Committee. 

O. S. 


I “WILLIE BRUE’D A PECK” 0’ NONSENSE. 

Sergeant Brue, a musical farce at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, plot and libretto by Owen Hall, with lyrics by J. 
H. Wood, music by Madame JjIZA Lehmann, and played by 
Mr. Frank Quezon’s capital company, having had hut an 
indifferent start at the Strand Theatre, is now pursuing a 
most successful course at the Prince of Wales’s. It seems 
a pity that an idea so original as this, on which the nonsensical 
piece is founded, should not have been dramatically worked 
out and artistically developed into a genuine comedy of real 
life. “ ilbstead of which,” as the magistrate said, its striking 
opportunities are frittered away in songs and dances of a well- 
known type, and in utterly extravagant yet always amusing 
absurdities, where there is always plenty of rhyme but very 
little reason. In spite of his extravagances, Mr. Edouin, as the 
policeman who has suddenly succeeded to a large property, 
keeps up the character throughout, except when he appears 
as a most finished dancer, an art in which it is most impro- 
bable that aflat-footed, stiff-jointed policeman could ever have 
shone. 

The First Act, as far as Mr. Edouin’s Policeman Brae is 
concerned, is a domestic comedy that, but for the nonsensical 
singing and dancing, might have been the commencement of 
a really good play. Here Mr. Edouin is excellent. And ah 
the principals who take part in the First Act, which in its 
essence is comedy, namely, Mr. Faeeen Soutar as Brue's son. 
Miss Olive Morrell as his daughter, Miss Millie Leoarde as 
the scheming lady, Mr. Arthur Williams as the detected 
thief, and Mr. Edward Kipling as the dry business-like 
solicitor, acquit themselves, every one of them, as accom- 
plished comedians. They, with Willie Edouin, have, Willie 
nilLy, to interrupt their acting by breaking out into utterly 
irrelevant song and dance, being thereto compelled by the 
force najeure of author, lyricist, and composer. 

After this First Act the author lets comedy go by the board, 
and, with his talented assistants, making up a sort of band 
of Pied Pipers, sets all the company dancing, gambolling, 
singing, through three Acts of, it must be admitted, very 
entertaining nonsense, into the fun of which the audience 
most willingly enter. 

Miss Millie Leoarde, as Lady BiclterJiall, with songs, 
capital imitations (specially of the coon singing), and dances, 
is, after Mr. Willie Edouin, one of the “lifes and souls” of 
the piece. 

ILr. ^THUR Williams, giving us another phase of the 
tramp, in which he made so marked a hit in The Message 
frmt Mars, delights the audience. His by-play is perfect, 
and he^ is never out of the picture. The audience enj oy 
everything done by him and Mr. Edouin, as also, it is evident, 
do the actors and actresses. 

The music throughout is tuneful and full of go, though 
there is a certain sameness in the arrangement of verse and 
chorus, which might have been avoided by so clever a 
musician as Madame Liza Leibiann. Mr. Sydney Bajrraolough 
is a pleasing tenor, making the most of a not very effective 
song ; and^ the choruses, well sung, with a variety of action, 
by the fascinating “ girlies ” and the sprightly young sweUs, 
are tuneful and full of life. 

From first to last the piece, as a “musical farce,** is so 
lively, so bright, and so entertaining that, with Mr. Edouin, 
Mr. AarauR Williaais and Miss Mttjjtc Legaede, it will pro- 
bably acliieve a success far greater, and a ruji far longer, 
tliau was ever anticipated for it. So mote it be ! 
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SOUR GRAPES. 

First Searcher, “Call teat exeroise?” 

Second Scorcher “No. I call it bittisto in a draught!” 
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THE J^LANUEAOTURE OF * 
PSEUDONYMS. 

A jraiBER of distinguished women of 
letters reply in the GzrZs’ Realm to the 
question, “How did yon choose your 
psendoii}Tii ? ” Never backward in 
following an illununating example, Mr. 
Flinch has lost no time in subjecting 
several leading male representatives of 
the corporation of the goosequill to a 
similar ordeal. 

Mr. Rudyaed Kipling, who was shoot- 
ing clay pigeons in the poultry-yard of 
his fine new Tudor mansion when our 
representative called, courteously laid 
aside his lethal weapon and furnished 
the desired information without a 
moment’s hesitation. “ My pseudonym,” 
he observed in his bright staccato accents, 
“is an amalgam buHt up out of four 
words. The first syllable is taken from 
Ruddigore, my favourite opera, while 
‘yard’ indicates my love of ships and 
shipping. The first half of my surname 
comes from kipper, my favourite fish, the 
second from starling, my favourite bird. 
Must you go ? Then I hope you ’U take 
a brace of these pigeons with you.” 

Mr. Alfbed Austin, writing from 
Swinford Old Manor, says: “My 
instinctive preference for the trochaic 
metre naturally impelled me to choose a 
pseudonym which should illustrate my 
addiction to that intrepid measure. My 
Christian name I borrowed from the 
greatest of our Kings, better known of 
late years under the affectionate title of 
‘ England’s Darling,” while the surname 
Austin I took after the founder of the 
State of Texas, a region wMch, by the 
superb antiaomianism of its inhabitants, 
has always appealed vividly to my 
imagination. It is hardly necessary for 
me to call attention to the alliteration 
which forms so striking a feature of my 
name. In this I have followed the 
example of William: Woedsworth, Walt 
Whitman, and Algernon Ashton. 

In reply to our representative, Mr. 
Hall Caine said that in choosing his 
name he was actuated largely by a 
belief in the efficacy of monosyllables, 
and instanced the cases of John Bull, 
Mark Twain, George Saiu), Beet Harte. 
Next to euphonic considerations, he was 
governed by a regard for the great law 
of contrast — ^the charm of the unex- 
pected, illustrated in this instance by 
the surprise and delight that readers 
naturally felt at finding Caine on the 
side of the angels. The prefix Hall 
had a spacious ring about it, suggesting 
feudal or at least baronial expansion. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw explained that his 
name reflected two prominent traits in 
his character : his love of dogs, and his 
contempt for the human intelligence. 
Origin^Oly he had thought of c^ng 
himself Chow Pooh, but finally decided on 


St. Bernard Pshaw, the subsequent modi- 
fications having regard to euphony and 
his unorthodox views as to canonisation. 

Mr. Leo Maxse stated that his pseu- 
donym was an emblem of Imperi^sm. 
It was, in short, a case of going^ one 
better than Ursa Major, Maxse being a 
convenient abbreviation for Maximus. 


Bainy Prospects^ N.B. 

pBfis Grace of Canterbuet, previous to his 
departure for America, offered Hs services, as 
a mend of all parties, to the Churcb Disputants 
in Scofland.] 

From Eis Grace (to Frincvpal Rainy, 
of the United Free Church). I propose 
coming north with my comprehensive 
umbrella, under which you can aU take 
shelter. Yours, Cantoar. 

FrincvpaL of U. F. G. (to Eis Grace). 
Many thanks. Don’t trouble. Only a 
Scotch mist. Yours, Eausy. 

P.S. — ^Wish you a good time in United 
States. 


Out of the Season. 

Country Visitor (to London Friend, who 
is just off for Ms holiday). As I ’m in town 
for a few nights I must see some theatres. 

London Friend. Almost all closed, my 
boy. 

0. V. Ah ! hut at those that are open, 
wlnLt are they giving? 

L. F. Orders. [Bait precipitately. 


Boz THE Bicyclist. — ^In Great Expecta- 
tions, Chap. XXXYIH., is given a motto 
for bicyclists. It occurs when Estella 
comes “to a sudden check,” and says 
“Pip, Pip!” Then she adds, in the 
polite way that a lady bicyclist might 
adopt when addressing a stupid person 
who would not get out of the way, 
“ Will you never t^e warning ? ” 


Burton’s New “Anatomy of Meian- 
qholt.” — Allsoep’s Balance Sheet. 
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THE WHITE RABBIT. 

Chapter IV. 

The White Bahhit continues his Story. 

It was not until some few days after his story had been 
so nncereinoniously interrupted that the White Rabbit was 
able to continue it. One morning, however, when aU was 
quiet in the garden, the retriever and his friend the cat 
approached the hutch and settled themselves in an attitude 
of expectation before the rails. The White Rabbit pretended 
not to see them, and busied himself in tidying his fur. At 
last Gamp broke the silence : — 

Bunbutter,"' she said, “there’s nobody about; now’s 
your time.” 

But the White Rabbit paid no attention to her. 

“I beg your Royal Highness’s pardon,” she continued, “I 
was about to observe that the circumstances were favourable 
for the completion of the highly interesting narrative that 
was begun by you the other day.” 

“ We are all ears,” said Boh. 

^ “ So is he,” whispered the Cat, but the Rabbit fortunately 
did not hear the observation. As a matter of fact he was dying 
to continue the story, and needed no further prompting ; — 

“ Let me see,” he began, “ where had I got to ? Ah, yes, I 
remember now. One morning the King, my father, on 
coming down to breakfast, was both surprised and shocked 
at finding my mother in tears. 

“ ‘ Why this aflBicticai ? ’ he asked in his kindest tones, at 
the ^me time selecting from the dish on the sideboard the 
particular poached egg, with its attendant piece of bacon, 
which the ancient tradition of our House caused to be 
reserved for the reigning monarch. ‘Has the cofEee-pot 
refused to work, or has the chief of the scullions again 
thrown our domestic afEairs into confusion by giving 
warning ? ’ 

“ My naother smiled a wan smile. She knew my father’s 
habit of light-hearted badinage, and as a rule she thoroughly 
appreciated his jokes, but on ttds occasion she seemed to find 
no comfort in his words. For all answer she rang the beU 
and, having su mm oned to her presence the aged Seneschal, 
she bade him fetch the golden tray of state, when this had 
been brought she momentarily checked her sobs and laid 
upon the tray a document which she had been reading before 
! my father entered the room. 

“ ‘ Bear it,’ she said, with that air of profound dignity 
which so well became her, ‘to His Majesty and beg hiTn on 
my behalf to study it well.’ Having said this, she again 
wept copiously into a dry pocket-handkerchief provided for 
her by the page-in-waiting. 

“The Seneschal, supporting the tray in his trembling 
hands, tottered across the room, and, having with some 
^CTilty fallen upon his knees, kid it beifore my father. 
His commission being thus executed he bowed, as was his 
^ty, three timbs, and crept backwards out of the room. 
Inis IS what my father read : 

“ ‘ Extr.vot from the Records of the Rotal House of 
Sabionia, p. 2499, 15th Edition : 

.A.nd it slioTL come to pass thatj the and Queen 
of Sahlonia shalZ after twenty-five years he childless, there 
shall he horn to them a son of surpassing heauty and of 
unTyMtchahJ^ valour. A.nd it is yet further ordained that, 
hamng slain in battle the brother of his father, the youth shall 
thereafter take upon himself the semblance of one that is robed 
%n white fur, and shall continue in this likeness until such 
time as it shaU please a maiden of her love to release him.^ 

“My father, when he had read this document carefully 
looked across at my mother. ^ 

Whence,’ he asked, ‘ came this ? ’ 


“ ‘It came,* said my mother, ‘ in the usual way, by post ; 
but the postrmark is obliterated, and Heaven only knows who 
sent it.’ 

“ ‘ It shall be rigorously investigated,’ said my father. 
‘ But, in the meantime, I infer that you are about to present 
me and the countiy with an heir to the throne.’ 

“‘I admit,’ said my mother, sorrowfully, ‘that the idea 
had occurred to me ; but, after reading this terrible docu- 
ment, I feel that I ought to think no more about it. Why, 
the child would be doomed to turn into a white rat or a 
ferret or something awful of that sort. I assure you I could 
never bear it.’ 

“ ‘ As to that,’ cried my father, now roused to an unwonted 
pitch of excitement, ‘ I believe no such old vdves’ tales. We 
are at peace with Plagiorosa, and shall continue so. How 
then shall any son of mine slay his uncle in battle? Be 
brave, my dear, and resume your good intentions. I, the 
Xing of Sablonia, promise you that all shall he well.’ 

“ My mother, reassured by these noble words, so full of hope 
and courage, smiled through her tears, and my father giving 
no more thought to the trifle that had disturbed the morn- 
ing, continued his breakfast in perfect serenity. A few weeks 
afterwards, amid the clash of tlie joy-bells, the shouts of the 
loyal populace, and the waving of flags, the heralds announced 
to the people of Sablonia the birth of a long-deferred heir.” 

Here the White Rabbit broke off. 

“ I shall complete my story to-morrow,” he said. “ Now 
run away and play, like good animals.” 


AN INN-AUGURATION. 

Since our recent visit Le Touquet has been going ahead. 
** Pour accomplir le as tne local journal has it, the 

Atlantic Hotd has been inaugurated. It has only to keep 
well up to the present level of its neighbour and ally, 
UHermitage, for the excellence of whose cuisine this de- 
ponent can answer, and its success with TVench and English 
visitors ought to be assured. 

Of course there was an “inauguration,” the inevitable 
banquet, with lots of toasts, and plenty of butter, graphically 
describ^ by M. Lev^que (a name which is of good augury as 
suggestive of an episcopal blessing on its present and future), 
one of the writers on theParis-Plage newspaper. The French 
printers seem to have had rather a difficulty with the York- 
shire name of Whitley, the indefatigable entrepreneur, with- 
out whose indomitable perseverance, and the substantial 
assistance rendered by Mr. Stoneham, it is most probable 
that Be Tovxguet, as it is, would never have come into exist- 
ence. But the spdling of the English names has rather 
bothered the French compositor, as first of all Mr. Whitley 
appears as “ un penseur %ncomparable, M. John Withley ; ” 
then he comes out correctly as “M. Whitley,” dropping the 
“ John ” as a trifle too familiar ; and though giving the 
properly four times out of five, yet in one instance the type 
seems to have become a little ffided, and what ought to be 
“M. John Whitley ” appears, in our copy at least, as “ M. John 
Whifley.” Luckily for the enterprise he is not by any means 
a “ Whifley ” sort of person. 

The talented reporter had another English name, and title, 
also to tackle, represented by “Sir .Howard Mellis,” who 
appears in his place among the toasts as “ sir lord Howard 
Mellier.” Go up ^ one, sir lord Howard ! The date of his 
creation as a seaside Peer of France is within this present 
month. AH hail ! Sir lord Howard MFT.T.TTr,p ! The more the 
Mellier! 

One word of advice from Mr. Punches Special Traveller. 
Xeep the place well up and the prices down. loKyour ex- 
cellent golf course will be found tbe liTilra to [bind to Le 
Touquet all the Golfing World and his wife. So go ahead ! 
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At St. Drowsee’s Within. 

Visitor (who has been present at the sermon, to one of the 
regular congregation). Your clergyman’s sermon was rather 
soporific. 

Parishioner. They ’re always like that. But he is leaving us. 

Visitor. I congratulate you. Has he got a good appointment ? 

Parishioner. Yes, and most suitable. That is, if it be true 
that he has been offered the living of Great Snoring, 

Acoobding to a report in the Standard, Dr. Horton, while 
speaking in defence of Passive Resistance, said that “ he felt 
that he was taking his place among those other Englishmen 
who had fought against what they believed to be wrong, 
against the interest of their own country, and a^nst the 
law of God.” Dr. Horton is likely to bse some of his friends 
if he makes any more of these candid admissions. 

Clerical humour. — ^A certain clergyman, writing to the 
Times last Saturday in defence of ms position during the 
most solemn part of the service, which had been attacked 
stated that with his congregation genuflexion was “ a custom 
of twenty years’ standing.” The Rev. Sidney Smith himself 
could not have put it better. I 


Terrible Conflagration. 

(From an AdvertiseTnent in a Railway Carriage) 

& Co. 2000 Bedsteads in Stock 

LARGEST VARIETT IN THE WORLD 
ALIGHT AT GoWER STREET STATION. 

Shakspearian Quotation. — For an impecunious sportsman, 
who has his gun and aU essentials ready, but is unable to 
rent a shooting himself, and awaits, in vain, some friendly 
invitation : — 

“Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor ’ ” 

Titus AmJronicuSt Act V., Sc. 2. 

If the above gentleman would be satisfied with what we 
must suppose to be the inferior sport of pursuing ground 
game in one of the Home Counties, we can recommend him to 
an advertisement in the Chronicle which offers : — 

“ Free Shoot, near Park Station, Tottenham.” 

When the two Monarch’s dined together at Marienbad 
champagne was forbidden by the rules of the “ Cure,” but 
its place seems to have been supplied by any amount of 
“hoch.” 0 
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MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 

•yrTT — A be -we GROwraa PLiraEE? 

Scene — RimmeVs Oatmeal ParUmv. 

Present : 

Ui\ Bobby Spencer, M.P. (in the chair). 

Sir Albek Rollit, M.P. 

Sir Gilheirt Parker, M.P . 

Sir James Grichtoiv-Broicne. 

Mr. Greasley. 

Mr. Oeorge Wyndham, M.P. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw. 

Miss Bdna May. 

La Belle Otero. 

Mr. Swift MacNeill, M.P. 

Mr. Adolf Beck. 

Mr. Bobby Spencer. A -writer in one of 
the cheaper morning papers having 
promulgated the theory that we are, as 
a nation, gro-wing plainer, it has been 
thought well to convene a gathering of 
representatives of all shades of opinion 
and beauty to discuss the (question and 
see what should be done. 

Mr. Smft MacNeill. I deny that we 
are gro-wing plainer. The suggestion is 
merely a catch-penny heading for an 
article in a sensational paper. 

Sir Albert Bollit. And even if we were 
why draw inferences? Why make a 
column of it ? There are plenty of other 
subjects. There is the state of the 
Strand. 

Sir James Crichton - Browne. And 
General Booth’s eliminating trials. 

Mr. Sioift MacNeill. And disclosures of 
criminal luxury — ** Should Salads be 
dressed by Paquin ? ” 

Mr. Bernard Shaw. Suppose that we 
have been wrong aU the time. Suppose 
that symmetry is really less beautiful 
than incident ? Suppose that, according 
to true taste, beyond human compass, 
it is Mr. Geobgb Windham who is plain, 
and Mr. George Eobey who is beautiful ! 
What a tragedy ! 

Sir Gilbert Parker. The prestige of 
good looks cannot be over-rated. Beauty j 
should be a national ideal. Whether or 
not we are growing plainer I am not 
personally in a position to say. But as 
a legidator I would recommend a more 
liberal supply of mirrors in public 
places. One ought to have the oppor- 
tunity of continually noting develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw. Who is to fix the 
standard? Some people say that dark 
men alone are handsome ; others, fair. 
Who shall decide? 

Mr. Greasley. Mr. Justice GRAiirraAM? 
Miss Edna May. Sir Alfred BLabms- 

WOBTH? 

La Belle Otero. Sir Gilbert Parker? 
Sir Gilbert Parker. Oh, no, no ! lam 
busy. And I am just off to Marien- 
i. 

h'Sir James Grichton-Browne. Little 
enbad ! 


Sir Albert Bollit. Why waste time 
over such a foolish question? Hand- 
some is as handsome does. Beauty at 
its best is only skin deep. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. Is not handsome 
does as handsome is a better version? 
In other words, beauty can do no wrong. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw. But what is 
beauty ? 

Sir Gilbert Parker. 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty ; that is all 
I know, and that is all I wish to know ; 

— so Keats said. In his day everyone 
was beautiful. Keats was beautiful, 
Shelley was beautiful. 

Mr. Behmard Shaw. Why do you call 
Shelley beautiful ? Browning, who was 
a fellow poet, is quite of another opinion. 
He says, “And did you once see Shelley 
plain 

Sir James Grichton-Brovme. I marvel 
to hear so much loose talk on beauty, as 
if it were not a definite thing. Beauty 
can be scientifically analysed and ascer- 
tained. Por one thing, whiskers. 

La Belle Otero. Not for women, surely ? 

Sir James Grichton-Browne. I refer to 
manly beauty. The beauty of woman is 
different — a less important matter, far 
easier of attainment. 

La Belle Otero. Ha ! 

Miss Edna May. Ho ! 

Sir Gilbert Parker. Why whiskers? 
Are not whiskers obsolete, and deservedly 
so? 

Sir James Grichton-Browne. Certainly 
not. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. A pointed beard. 

Mr. George Wyndham. No beard but 
a moustache. The chin should not be 
concealed. The hmnan anatomy has few 
channs more positive than a good 
sensitive chin. 

Mr. SwipMacNeiU. The premium put 
upon manly beauty is ridiculous. An 
ugly man can do everything that a 
handsome man can do. Look at John 
Wilkes ; look at Mr. -- — 

Mr. Greasley. Good looks are certainly 
no advantage in swimming the Channel. 

Mr. George Wyndham. And yet it 
is pleasant to gaze upon symmetrical 
features, a bright eye, a trim moustache. 
It is surely more satisfactory that the 
strings, say, of office, should he in the 
hands of an Adonis than a Caliban. 

La Belle Otero. There are quite enough 
beautiful women, quite. More, and it 
would be vulgar. Every generation 
should have the opportunity of paying 
to see one superlatively lovely woman. 

Miss Edna May. One ^of each kind. 
There are many varieties. " Let there be 
Free Trade. 

Mr. Adolf Beck. After all, what is 
beauty ? The important thing about a 
man’s face is that it should resemble 
no other man’s face. Let me be plain 
as Thersites, but let me be unique. 


Mr. Bobby Spencer (yaking). What 
then do we decide? If I were to give 
my casting vote I should say that beauty 
might go. It is certainly not essential 
to the agricultural labourer. It is a 
mistake to plough in a six-inch collar. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. The old saying 
that beauty unadorned is adorned the 
most is a fallacy. Beauty wants dressing. 

Sir Albert Bollit. Yes; as the poet 
says — “ 0 the little hat and how much 
it is!” 

\Exeunt undecided whether to covr 
iinue plain or otherwise. 

WAS OMAR KEAYYiM A GOLFER? 

It is certainly strange, considering 
how much attention has been given to 
the Bubdiydt in recent years, that 
nobody has even raised this question. 
Most people, it is true, could quote at 
least a portion of one quatrain that has 
a direct and undeniable bearing upon 
the Game : 

The Ball no question makes of Ayes or Noes, 
But Right or Left, as strikes the Player, goes. 

But one must not argue from single 
instances, and the object of this article 
is to show that there is a continuous 
thread of golfing allusions running 
right through the Quatrains. The 
evidence overwhelms utterly the theory 
of accident and coincidence. Thus 
Quatrain 10, beginning 
With me along this strip of Herbage stro-vm . . 

contains an exact and succinct descrip- 
tion of the choicest golfing ground, and 
indicates that Omar had a justifiably low 
opinion of arable land for the purposes 
of the game. The next stanza, the most 
familiar of aU, requires only the very 
slightest of textual emendations. Clearly 
its third line should run — 

Beside me avjinging in the Wilderness. 

Quatrain 14, beginning 
The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon, 
is concerned with the average man’s 
futile pursuit of what he calls his True 
Form, although the verse has been inter- 
preted in a more general sense. 

Quatrain 19 — ^ 

And this re-viving Herb, -whose tender green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean . . . 

is a cheerful remark made during the 
recovery of a hall from a -water-hazard. 
“Ah, lean upon it lightly!” may well 
be an instruction to an impetuous 
caddie, in consequence of the rottenness 
of the bank after heavy rain. 

Quatrain 22, which mentions how 
some 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 

clearly refers to the perils of afternoon 
tea on long summer days. 

Quatrain 25, beginning 
Why, all the ... . Sages who discussed. . . . 
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is a scathing denunciation of the multi- 
plying of golf tutors and manuals. 
Quatrain 30 — 

What, without asking, hither hurried whence ? 
And, without asking, whither hurried hence ? 

epitomises a round of alternate slicing 
and pulling. 

Quatrain 32 — 

There was a Door to which I found no key ; 
There was a Veil past which I could not see . . 

establishes the important fact that the 
Poet never succeeded in reducing him- 
seK to Scratch. Probably his handicap 
was 12, if not more. 

Quatrain 41 is one of the most difficult 
in the whole poem : 

For “is’* and “is not”, though with Rule and 
Line, 

And “ DP-AND-DOWN ” without, I could define. . . 
A little consideration shows that the first 
verse refers to a stymie, so doubtful that 
it must be tested with a pocket-measure. 
“ Up-and-down *’ hints at what is known 
as the “ Headsman ” style of attacking 
the ball. “ Without,’* one may hazard 
a guess, means “ without a follow- 
through,” a defect inseparable from this 
style of play. 

Quatrain 42 — 

And lately, by the Tavern Door agape. 

Came stealing through the Dusk an Angel Shape 
Bearing a Vessel on his Shoulder ; and 
He bid me taste of it ; and ’twas — ^the Grape ! 

records a visit to a course, on a daily 
ticket, where the Poet and his partner, 
not being introduced by a member, had 
not the run of the bar. 

Quatrain 51 — 

The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on . . . 

Nor all thy tears wash out a Word of it . . . 
clearly refers to Medal-Day at Naishapur. 
The competition being by strokes and 
not by holes, a bad breakdown would 
be irretrievable. 

Quatrain 57 contains an indubitable 
reference to a bunker — 

Who didst with Pitfall and with Gin 
Beset the Road 1 was to wander in. 

This is a particularly interesting passage, 
as the last word of the first Ime may 
refer either to a hazard on the course 
or to the sloe-gin that spoils so many 
scores after lunch. The latter theory is 
the most probable, as the idea of a 
bunker is sufficiently indicated by the 
word “ pitfall.” 

Quatrain 62 — 

ShaR he that made the vessel in pure Love 
Ajud Fancy, in an alter Rage destroy ! 

is a judicious and temperate comment 
upop. the painful spectacle of a short- 
tempered professional breaking a club 
of his own making across Hs knee. 
Vessel, for dub, is a very happy example 
of Persian imagery. 

Quatrains 63, 64 — 

They sneer at me, for leaning all awry . . . 
They talk of some strict Testing of us — ^Pish ! 
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SWEETS TO THE SWEET. 

Visitor. “I’ve brought you a few Chocolates. But’ I suppose you always have 
QUANTITIES OF SWBETS ? ” Bthel. “ No, I DON’T. I EAT ’eM ALL.” 


are unegmvocal references to the proto- 
type of Park’s wry-necked putter, and to 
an early controversy about Standardisa- 
tion. 

Quatrain 75 — 

One naturally expects that the con- 
cluding stanza of a poem, which bristles 
with sJlusions, direct and indirect, to 
the Royal and Ancient game, would not 
end without a final reference. It is to 
be found in the words 

... the Spot 

Where I made one — turn down an empty Glass * 
“Where I made one” may, of course, 
be a simple reference to the foursomes, 
which were no doubt the Poet’s favourite 
form of the game. More probably, how- 


ever, they used “make” at Naishdpdi-, 
or even throughout Persia, iu its modern 
American sense, instead of the English 
“do.” Just as Mr. Travis would talk 
of having “made the ‘Maiden ’ in two ” 
the Poet boasted of having made a 
certain hole on his Home Links in one ; 
and no doubt it was as near to that spot ■ 
as the Green Committee would permit 
that he chose his resting-grave. This 
may he taken as final and conclusive^ 


A REFORMED public-house has been 
opened in New York by Bishop Potter. 
It will, we understand, be known in 
future as Bishop Potter’s Bar. 
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LE PIED ANGLAIS. 

BaMng Woman (to Bnglish Lady). “Yoiilt Madame, ttne belle pajbe de 
(Noticing dimpproval in Visitor's fao^ “Ah, Madame h*en tedt pas? Jb suis 
ICAIS, POUR LE MOMENT, IL NE ME BESTE PAS DE PLUS GRANDS.” 


“Mentone of the East.” On the other 
hand, Mentone sets np no sort of claim 
to he called the “ Clacton of the South.” 


A valuable hunter, belonging to Mr. 
Duriacher, got its hind foot securely 
fixed in its mouth one day last week, 
and a veterin^ surgeon had to be 
summoned to its assistance. This re- 
calls the ancient Irish legend of the 
man who never opened his mouth with- 
out putting his foot into it. But that, 
of course, was a bull. 


CHARIVARIA. 

The Ohantrey Committee has reported 
that in its opinion exclusive a prefer- 
ence has been given in the past to pictures 
shown at the Eoyal Academy, and 
recommends that future purchases be 
made by a Committee consisting of the 
President of the Royal Academy, a Royal 
Academician, and an Associate of 
Royal Academy. 

Times change. Once the Irish did all 
they could to annoy us. Now a scheme 
foot to pledge every Member ^ted 
ah Irish constituency at the next 
General Election to stay away from 
Westminster. 


A band of 500 agricultural labourers, 
armed with guns and scythes, invaded 
the estate of the millionaire Count Georg 
Almassy, near Debrezcin, Hungary, the 
other day, and demanded the equal 
division of all his property among 
themselves. As a share had not been 
reserved for himself, the Count, not un- 
reasonably, refused. 


The Army Council has intimated that 
no facilities are to be given to any 
foreigners, whether military or civilian, 
to attend the training of troops or 
inspect ^ any military establishment. 
This is just.the sort of imitative policy 
which causes ill-feeling between other 
nations and ourselves. Fiscal retaliation 
is another. 

We understand that the alleged spy 
who was arrested at Milford Haven was 
released because he had not the word 
‘^Spy” written in plain characters on 
the ribbon of his hat. 


Clacton-on-Sea, we are informed by a 
I contemporaxy, has been called the 


A woman alleged at the West London 
Police Court that throwing an apple is 
the coster’s method of greeting a friend. 
There is certainly an expression, The 
apple of one’s eye. 

A fair Parisienne has killed a friend 
for accidentally treading on her dress 
during a dance, but many ladies take 
the humaner view that penal servitude 
for life would have been an ample 
punishment for such careless behaviour. 


Some excitement was caused last week 
by a soldier confessing that he was 
guilty of the Peasenhall murder, but, on 
investigation, it turned out that lie was 
only bragging. 

The usually waH-informed Matin is of 
the opinion that the Re$hitelny affair 
will be settled diplomatically without 
serious difficulty. It certainly will not 
lead to the outbreak of war between 
Russia and Japan. 


The Entente continues to be a living 
influence. Two Birmingham youths who 
were anxious to court the same girl 
fought a duel with revolvers, and 
neither was hurt. 


The Boudoir publishes a list of 
favourite pets kept by leading ladies 
in Society. It is characteristic of the 
present age that not one of these ladies 
mentions her husband. 


Note at the British Assooiatiok. — 
Lamb appreciated Salmon and quoted 
Poisson. Fbeshfield’s address was about 
“pastures new.” 
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READY MADE COATS(-OF-ARMS) ; OR, GIVING 'EM FITS! 



The Rt. Hon. Artbdh James Balfour, P.C., 1st Earl of Stilytagem and Dodgery. 
(Baron Stymie in the Peerage of Scotland.) 

Ai^ma— Quarterly : 1st, a patent self-righting, non-capsizahle premier in pincenez, hypnotic 
m charm, elusive neholy in dehate, preraphadite in languor, clutchant lapellois of reveres, 
chaotic hazy rotten in arithmetic, downy lary, crafty to the last, agile in closure {Motto : “ leant 
adsum sorsub tractem’*);,2nd, a dabby neuiotic sole floppant, holding hysteric converse with 
kindred soles, socially conjoined m sympathy all proper turned up passee. {Motto : “ Place not 
souls for me ; 3rd, under a chief wily noncommittal, premier on sufferance, a fiscal unicorn 
(with a really almost imperceptible tax on his last syllable) urgent crusade on the hustle, 
debruised and bunkered checkv asquithois proper, invincibly chirpy jaunty cependant shewing 
sangfroid on the surface ; 4tn, a British lion hopelessly obfuscated and befogged, rampant 
purpure in fury, finding himself fiscally jockeyed proper in blinkers. Crests: 1st, a Parlia- 
mentary guillotme (successfully revived at Westminster by the present peer as a substitute for 
all Parliamentary prescience and business foresight) ; 2nd, a presiding nuhtary genius projjer, 
of deep strategical insight and vast eaperience, who combines in himself the great fighting 
qualities of Caesar, Napoleon, Marlborough, Moltke, and Howard Vincent. (There is a rumour 
that he is constructing round the British coast a formidable senes of pmlosopluo redoubts 
wHch will render our shores practically impregnable.) Supporters .• Dexter, a publican proper, 
lively in spirits, after compensation or ; Sinister, a member of the British Association, spectacled 
and ear-trumpeted aB proper, habited sable, conscientiously endeavouring to get Ihe Wg of a 
recent eloquent piece of cerebral gymnastics at Cambridge, Second Motto : “ An Englishman's 
(public-)house is his castle ” Additional Motto {throvm in) : “ (B)ung je serviray.” 

Seats — Pischfid Stymie, Tarriff, N.B. ; Soldham Neatly, by Suttle, Devizes ; Dunham Hall^ 
Pineleigh-in-ihe-Eye ; Creditand, jprestige-on-the-Wane. 

Gluts — ^The Clique, Niblick’s, Driver’s, Brassie’s, etc. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE. 

ii. 

(Being a further instalment of Lady Vixolia 
Verb de Verb’s answers to letters from 
readers dealing with affairs of the hearty 
tangles in domestic life, or points of 
etiquette ) 

“ I am engagedf^ writes Araminta, “ to 
a charming young man xolio is tho7'o uglily 
eligible in every way, except for the fact 
that he will icear side-spring hoots and 
side whishers. He is terribly sensitive 
to criticism, and I fear that any abrupt 
expression of my dislike for these 
practices might cause him to break off 
our engagement. What am I to do 9^' 

If Araminta is the sensible girl I take 
her to be sbe will cheerfully put up with 
what is, after all, a venial eccentricity. 
There was a time not so long ago when 
the dandies invariably wore sidewhiskers, 
and there is nothing immoral in side- 
spring boots, which are generally worn 
by Armenians. Perhaps the anonymous 
birthday present of a patent razor might 
correct one of these enrors of taste. 

“ I have been invited to spend a week- 
end with some rich friends on the mver,” 
writes Enid. ^^They play Bridge for 
high stakes, and what I leant to know is 
this: I lose more than I can pay, 

ought 1 to give I. 0. U.s or borrow the 
amount from the butler? 

I am surprised and pained by the tone 
of IhuD’s letter. It is quite true that tlie 
poet says, “’Tis better to have played 
and lost than never to have played at 
all,” but debts of honour should always 
be paid immediately. If Enid is unable 
to fece the risks of gambling, she should 
abstain from its fearful joys and content 
herself with the simpler pleasures of the 
Ping-pong saloon or the polo links. 

Loena writes despairingly : — “ J have 
been engaged for six years to J. J., and 
see no prospect of our being married 
unless I can earn an independent income 
of at least £75 a year. I have written a 
novel of about 200,000 words, and should 
like to submit it to you for a candid 
opinion.” 

Before embarking on a literary career 
or forwarding your MS. I should strongly 
advise you to try some employment in 
which there is a more immediate pros- 
pect of remuneration. The success of 
the Missionary toffee movement induces 
me to suggest that you should jam- 
maldng. It is true that there is veiy 
little profit on home-made jam unless it 
is made in large quantities, but Rome 
was not built in a day, and I am sure 
that with the poweiM incentive that 
you possess it would not he difficult to 
work up a large connection with hotels, 
restaurants, tearshops, &c. Remember 
that much depends upon a good name, 


such, for example, as “Loma’s Gladstone 
Gooseberry Jam.” 

“I keep company loith a young ladyf' 
writes Roland, ^‘who is about fourteen 
inches shorter than myself. She will not 
face the impertinent gaze of the pwbZic, 
therefore we are bound to go in un- 
frequented streets. This is most annoy- 
ing, and I have suggested to her that she 
should go in for athletics, so as perhaps 
to increase her height. She will not 
listen to me. It therefore falls on me to 
find how I can reduce my own height, as 
I cannot increase hersf^ 

To begin with, banish all such foolish 
ideas as tampering either with her 


j height or your own. Even were it 
possible to lessen your own height, or 
increase hers, the difference could only 
be so tiny as to be worthless. You are 
not the only tall man who has been 
married to a short woman — Antony and 
Cleopatra is, of course, the classic in- 
stance — ^and if your love is not strong 
enough to put up with such trifles as 
the stares of the public, it ought to be. 
It would be a harsh world if we allowed 
our loves to be interfered with by so 
very absurd an influence. 

Lady Vinoua. 


Tub Scottish Ohuroh Problem. — Are 
Wee Free or are U. Free ? 
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SOCIETY WHISPERS PROM THE 
STATES. 

[Two well-known Pliiladelpliia society men 
liave recently fonglit a prize-fight of tweniy- 
five rounds in a private room. At the end of 
the twenty-fifth round one of the pair was 
knocked out.] 

Fromthe “ ^ew York Society Slogger "': — 

“ Tough Ted” Roosevelt, who is open 
to fight all comers for the championship 
of the States, is in strict training at the 
White House for his forthcoming contest 
with “Judge” Parker. Ted was in rare 
shape when our representative called at 
his training q uarters. He wrestles tvdce 
a day with me Trust problem, and im- 
proves his hitting by punching cows. 
Of the Jltxie’s qualifications for cham- 
pionship honours little is known. His 
previous experience in the ring has been 
limited to his contest with “Kid” Hearst, 
when, it will be remembered, he obtained 
the decision on points. He is training 
on a course of sea-water baths. Those 
who have means of knowing state that 
he is getting on swimmingly. 

An eye-witness of Das Solly’s last 
performance in the ring says that, 
though knocked out on that occasion, 
the Cotton Tnan is stiU to be reckoned 
with. He is game. Our correspondent 
was greatly struck with the rapidity 
with which he left his corner when time 
was called. 

Mrs. Stutvesant Fish’s At Home on 
Friday last was a genuine success. The 
event of the evening was, of course, the 
twenty-round contest between “ CoitNY ” 
Vanderbilt and “ Bill ” Gillette. The 
histrion had height and reach in his 
favour, but the nightly doses of morphia 
which he was compelled to inject while 
playing Sherlock Holmes in London 
have had their inevitable effect on his 
stamina; and “CoioiY,” after having 
the worst of some exchanges at long 
range, bored in and rattled his man 
with heavy hooks at the body. At the 
end of the fifteenth round the tall and 
brainy mummer was compelled to throw 
up the sponge. The winner, it is 
interesting to note, was trained by his 
fascinating hostess exclusively upon 
larks’ tongues on toast. 

One of the first sights shown to 
visitors, when they have seen enough of 
Grant’s tomb and the Statue of Liberty, 
is Wall Street, where “ Pierp.” Morgan 
is now training for his next deal. This 
tricky fighter gets himsdi into condition 
by husl^g around and lifting British 
tiade. He has nearly recovered from 
the nasty jar he sustained in his failure 
to get control of the White Star Line, 
and intends for the future not to risk his 
reputation in such purely “exhibition 
spars.” 

Admirers of “Oily” RooKEFELLEai’s 


style will be sorry to hear that he has 
not yet got the new interior for which 
he advertised recently. This interferes 
gready with his work in the ring. His 
opponents complain that he can no 
longer put down the steaks. 

The battle between James J. Jeffries 
and Mrs. Carrie Nation was a complete 
fiascoy neither of the principals being 
able to come to an agreement on the 
subject of the rules. Jeffries holds 
that he had a perfect right to object to 
Mrs. Nation using her hatchet, and he 
plfli-ma the purse. To appease the dis- 
appointed audience, who had begun to 
hoot loudly, Mrs. Nation gave an exhi- 
bition later in the evening at Tom 
Sharkey’s saloon on East Fourteenth 
Street, where her science and hard 
hitting won great applause from all 
but the proprietor, who is suing for 
damages. 


MR. BALFOUR ON GOVERNMENT. 

Owing to a confusion between tbe 
shorthand outlines for the words 
“dectrical” and “electoral,” “electron” 
and “elector” respectively, the Premier’s 
Inaugural Address to the British Asso- 
ciation at Cambridge has been badly 
misreported. Mr. Funehy however, has 
been enabled to supply an amended 
version of the more sahent passages of 
Mr. Balfour’s interesting allocution. It 
should, therefore, run as follows : — 

Two centuries ago the electoral system 
seemed but a scientific toy. It was fifty 
years before its effects were perceived in 
Adam Smith ; a hundred years before it 
was detected in the form of Jacobinism ; 
one hundred and twenty years before it 
was connected with repeal of the Com 
Laws; one hundred and seventy years 
before it was associated with obstruction 
and aR-iiight gas-bag radiation. But 
to-day there are those, the protagonists 
of the electoral theory of statecraft, who 
regard Parliament as the mere appear- 
ance of which the electors are the 
physical basis. Such theorists think 
that the M.P, or atom is himaftlf but a 
collection of monads or electors^ that 
these representatives differ in the 
number and arrangement and relation 
of their electors, and that on those 
differences depend the various qualities 
of Members. While in most cases these 
atomic personages may maintain their 
equilibrium for periods that seem almost 
eternal, yet they are not less obedient to 
the law of change than the party system 
itself. 

But if the Government is a grouping of 
atoms, and atoms are a system of efectoral 
monads, what are these electoral monads ? 
It may be that, as has been suggested, 
they are but a modificatiou of gas, a 
modification roughly comparable to a 
whiff or escape of gas. Whether that is 


accepted or not, it is certain that these 
electoral monads cannot be considered 
apart from gas. Without it an electoral 
theory of obstruction is impossible. 
Surely here is the most extraordinary of 
revolutions. . . . We can no longer hold 
that, if the internal energy of a party is 
as far as possible converted into heat 
which can be radiated away in by- 
elections, then the party’s whole ener^ 
will be exhausted — on the contrary, the 
amount thus lost will be absolutdy in- 
significant compared with what remains 
stored up within the separate atoms. 
They will be side by side without move- 
ment, without afi&nity, yet each, however 
inert in external rations, will be the 
theatre of violent forces, by the side of 
which those that shatter a world and 
reveal it as a fiaming star to the astro- 
nomer’s telescope are negligible. 

The insignificant M.P. is now no more 
than the relatively vast theatre in which 
the electoral voters perform their evolu- 
tions ; while the monads or voters 
themselves are not regarded as units of 
intelligence but as units of political 
wire-pulling. So that intelligence in 
the democracy is not merely explained, 
but explained away. . . . 

In common, therefore, with all living 
things we seem to be practically con- 
cerned with the feebler forces of nature 
and with statesmanship in its least 
powerful manifestations. Party afi&nity 
and cohesion are, on this theory, no 
more than the slight residual effects of 
the internal electoral forces which keep 
the atom in his seat. . . . Yet this 
prodigious Imperial mechanism seems 
outside the range of our immediate 
p^ty interests. We live merely on its 
fringe. It has no promise of utilitarian 
value; we cannot harness it to our 
penny bi^es. Yet not less does it stir 
the imagination. It awakens an acute 
intellectual gratification, a satisfaction 
almost aesthetic in its intensity and 
quality. . . , Our knowledge of states- 
manship is based on illusion. 


MR. SWIMBUENE’S LATEST. 

[Music may be used to cheer Haggerty 
(across the Chaimel). If a musician is jfiaying 
something lively on the tug, I shall forget I 
am swimmbg .” — Daily Mail, August 18.] 

RmE a cock-horse 

(Or train, Charing Cross) 

To see a brave swimmer 
Burst through a “ white horse.” 

Shields on his eyelids, 

And oil on his limbs ; 

He shall have music 
Wherever he swims. 


Old He f rain reset for PliilosopJiers at 
the Meeting of the British Association . — 
“ Oh, dear, what can the matter be ! ” 
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Ah, there’s a after that, but whenever she wrote to 
me she mentioned Hiroshima. In her 


I u I lAM’Q I ill the sun lately. Ah, there’s a after that, but whenever she wrote to 

L.IL.L.1AI^ o uuvEio . ^ I man for you ! ” she mentioned Hiroshima. In her 

You must understand that this is only only a minute before she had last she said, “ Would I be a darling, 

a selection of them. Lillian has in her called him a “ horrid person ! ” I imme- and get her a photo of the dear?” I 
time loved nearly everybody — always ^lately explained that all my remarks wired back, “Expect me at four, with 
excepting myseK, alas ! — so that I can , Turks applied (only more so) to photo of Hiroshima.” 
only refer to a few of the later ones. Russians ; that floating in the Bosphorus I arrived punctually with the treasured 
Not that she did not begin early. Her ^ a mere photograph. Trembling with excite- 

first affair was at six years old ; and he iididay compared with what habitually ment, Lillian opened it 

was eight. But since her hair has been ' occurred in the Baltic. I don’t know if you have ever seen 

up Lilllvn has loved heroes only. (Again, ^g^y situation was saved, Hiroshima. It’s rather an important 

always excepdng myself.) A few years horror of it impressed me town on the south coast of Japan, with 

ago it was W. G. One day he made a last I fancied I saw a way a population of some thousands 

century, and she telegraphed as follows • gf curing her of these cults. I would It was a month or more before I was 
to him : tyioTto Lor -Fall in InvA with some forffiven. (You will notice. -Dleasft. that 


'I ' 




make her fell in love with some forgiven.^ (You will notice, please, that 
imaginary person— and then perhaps 1 1 never implied at all that Hiroshima 

^was a man.) 

But she is not cured. Only 
to-day I was round there, and 
she began : 

yfjsgL “Oh, I say, I’m in love 

“ Lillian’s way ? ” I asked, 

for I have my hopes. 

> course. Ghiess 

^ I nearly said “Port Arthur,” 

■wa^^too risky; so I 

^ cricketer. If 

I’m 

w' it ’s Lord Geor^ Sanger. He 

isn’t a real lord, you know.” 

if mattered,” said 
Lillian, scornfully. “Well, 
I’ll tell you. It’s a states- 
A FEARFUL DILEMMA, m^.” 

uawtan&e { severely ), “Why don’t you take tour Hat off ^ what 9 ” 

SET A Lady, Augustus?” “I mean an M.P. In fact, 

(iB^o has on Pa's hat to come ovt an awftH sweU), “I — 0 ^N.” 

IT ofp!^’ ^ “ Lillian,” I saidsadly, “you 

—I disappoint me. I did expect 

..-IJ ..T I • • T. ■ A . I ^ - 


“ Bear TP. G. G.Y.K, Yours, L.” 

Of course everyone knows- 

what C.Y.K. means, so pre- 
I sumably W. G. does too. But ' ^ 

i when he only made three in ^ 

; the second innings Lillian i 
confessed that perhaps she 
: had been rather forward, 
i However, as I pointed out, 

I there are other things that K. ^ 

j may stand for. .1 

! At the beginning of the year 

I I had a bit of a shock. It was 

I like this. I came to see her 

one day, and found her deep 
in the S'portsman. H 

“The poor dear broke his I 
arm,” she said. “Isn’t it a 
shame ? I’m sure that horrid 
Russian person did it on pur- 
I pose.” 

! I felt that I had a duty 
to perform. For Ihe sake of | 

her mother and herself, I sat | 

down and spoke fluently. In 5 

I a few molten words I pointed ^ 

I out the inconveniences of 
Mnh anriTn p d a.ui rth . I touched 
: lightly on the allowance of 
wives per man to followers 
of the Prophet, and dwelt 
strongly upon the disadvan- 
tages of Constantinople as a 
health resort. I also told 


01 tne rropnet, ana aweit 
strongly upon the disadvan- 
tages of Constantinople as a ’A FEARFUL DILEMMA, 

health resort. I also told Lady Aeguaintaruie (severely), “Why don’t you take youe Hat off 
ner wnat nappenea in tne when you meet a Lady, Augustus?” 

Bosphorus on dark nights, Angustys (voho has ptt on Pa's hat to ctme out an awful oweV), “I — 
when one had lost one’s popu- I — oan’t get it off!” 

larity. 


“You can’t be too careful with Turks,” she would see the absurdity of wor- more originality from you. A girl who 

I went on. “ They want but very little shipping unseen heroes. (under a misapprehension ‘ certainly) 

encouragement. I don’t know how fax So I spoke often to Lillian of the fell in love with John Strange Winter 

i you have gone, but a postcard might be famous BSroshima. — ^now to thiTilr of Joe ! It ’s too 

quite enough to make him think things. “Is he nicer than Togo ? ” she asked, awful.” 


And^I ’m afraid I couldn’t offer to rescue eagerly. ‘‘ I suppose he is a Japanese ? ” “ But, my dear boy,” said Lillian, “ of 

“Hiroshima,” I said, “is certainly course it isn’t Job. It’sC.-B.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Lillian. “ You Japanese. Togo simply isn’t in it.” “O.who?” 


aren’t afraid of a terrible Turk, are 


j “ No, not afraid,” I explained ; “ but I Navy ? ” 
have a headache to-day.” “ Hiro 

“The Russian Lipn wasn’t frightened,” seen no 
said Lillian, proudly. less the 


“ How lovely !” she said, and clapped “The Right Honourable Sir PbEiNRY 
her hands. “Is he in tbe Army or Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., P.C.’’ 


** C.Y.K. ? ” I suggested. 

“Hiroshima,” I said guardedly, “has Luuan blushed, 
seen no fighting as yet. But none the “No, not yet; but— well, I don’t 
less the name is in the mouths of mil- know. You see I only thought of bi-m 

1 l/Wka AT. k>Jn<MAnT.^v« A I ~r 'L.uJ. 1 A- * ^ 1, 


“ The i>apers say he was pale,” I lions. Ah, !l^oshima ! coidd I hut see last night.” 


pleaded. 

“That’s only because he hadn’t teen 


thee ! ” So there it is. And she’s going tp 

1 I didn t see Li llian for some days the Imperial to-morrow. 
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NAUTICAL SCHEMES. 

(By our Millinery Expert.) 

The spirit of the sea, wilful and 
wayward as our own, is calling ns in- 
cessantly, and the spirit of the moment 
naturally turns towards toilettes de plage 
and de lain. To be truly convincing, 
beach-frocks should be kept as much 
as possible au naturel, sun-tinted zephyrs 
being much in vogue as cool and re- 
freshing wear. A blonde, however, may 
always make a noticeable appearance in 
a vivid blue crash ; brunettes will look 
particularly chic simply gowned in 
coarse oatmeal, and sea-green lawns 
are effective wear for the ml wil^ 
warm chestnut tresses. The tall athletic 
damsel may satisfy herself with a stripe, 
while the piquante petite will always 
look her best in a small spot, and 
Messrs. Wearing, Ltd., are showing a 
very attractive line for seaside wear to 
suit all figures. 

The magnetic attraction of the sad 
sea waves will be felt by all who are 
conscious of being attired in persuasive 
toilettes de hain. The changing colours 
of the eternal ocean form an excellent 
background to the delicate tints of the 
modem surf-suit ; but undue proximty 
to the water must be carefully avoided, 
as there is nothing so fatal to the success 
of the up-to-date mermaid as the salt 
spray, so unfortunately prevalent along 
our coasts. Many inspirations in surf- 
suits may be seen in Weabeng*s windows. 
One little garment in cieZ idlien with 
peau de soie ajoutrS will exercise :hiscina- 
tions for dSbutante and chaperon alike. 

There are regrettable instances where 
the head of the family chooses the 
country as a holiday resort; but even 
in these circumstances surf -suits and 
shore-cloaks must not be omitted from 
the outfit, as horse-pool and du<^-pond 
parties are being organised with im- 
mense success by sympathetic country 
hostesses. 


ON THE HIGH C’S. 

I AND three of my fellow-clerks at 
Peongeb, Rasp & Co.’s determined to 
strike out a line for ourselves in taking 
our summer holiday this year. We are 
all four musical, and we proposed to 
masquerade as professional .minstrels, 
play on the sands, the beach, before 
hotels, &c., and so “make” our esrpexxeee. 

TnTON alleges that he plays the 
violin ; I am really a fine, though per- 
haps rather fluky, exponent of the 
concertina ; Wopshot is a wonder with 
the bones, and Bustebgombe an honest 
trier with the trombone. 

“ Will the instruments go together ? ” 
asked Timson. “I think the other 
three will make a splendid back- 
ing for the bones,” said Wopshot ; and 



A SINGLE FIGURE. 

(And likely to remain eo.) 


Busteroombe underbook to drown every 
minor defect under his trombone. 

I tbiulr we all found courage and 
comfort in this thought, and when we 
arrived at Shrimpiogton-on-Sea we were 
full of high hope for the success of 
our enterprise. » 

We took the top rooms “back” of a 
large lodging-house on Ihe Parade. 
After an excellent shrimp and watercress 
tea, we started in a.t once, and had a 
good “ practice.” • 

In the midst of i% the landlady came 
up, knocked at the door and asked if 
“any of ihe gents was iU? ” 

We re-assured llier and she went 
away, only to return a quarter of an 
hour later, with information that the 
rest of the lodgers had mven notice to 
leave, and that the old lady next door 
had already applied for police protec- 
tion. 

We felt rather discouraged at this. 
Next morning, about ten o’docL 
hour of low water, we made our initial 
“pitch” upon the sands. In less than 
ten minutes, the crowds of h^day- 
making folk in our immediate vicinity 
had left. 

“ Soulless clods ! ” murmured Buster- 
OOMBB, and then he executed a roulade 
on the trombone which made a baby 
burst into tears, whilst two other small 
children fled shrieking to bury their 
heads in their nurse’s lap. 

“ No good going on, here,” said Timson 


irritably, ** let’s try somewhere dse — 
somewhere whore they can better ap- 
preciate good — well, fairly good — 
music.” 

“We’ll play in front of the Hotel,” 
said Wopshot : then, turning to me, he 
added: “What’s the matter with your 
concertina ? ” 

I admitted that the instrument had 
not ^ven me the satisfaction I usually 
experienced from its strains. It was 
rather wheezy. 

“I — I think it has sprung a leak,” I 
replied hesitatingly. 

“ Well, try to patch it up,” growled 
Busteboombe, as he tucked the trombone 
under his arm and we all moved away. 

We “ pitched ” right in front of the 
Parade Hotel and tried Annie Laurie.*' 

“ Let yourselves go, boys,” said 
Wopshot in a stage whisper, and we did. 
Halfway through our first “piece” the 
Boots of the hotel suddenly appeared in 
our midst, 

“Beg pardon, Guv’nor,” he said, 
addressing me, “ but the old gentleman 
in No. 6 says he ain’t in very good 
’ealth, and couldn’t you go and work off 
the rest of it somewheres dse ? ” 

I ignored this minion’s words, and 
we continued bravely to the end of 
“Annie Laurie." Then I suggested 
that we should do it again, as we were 
rather short of music. 

At the second bar Boots reappeared. 

“ Gent in No. 24 wants to toow, Sir, 
if there ’s any way o* compromisin’ the 
thing? ’E says that if a shillin’ an’ a 
pair of old trousis is any use to yer ” 

“Go,” I said sternly. “If he can’t 
understand music there are others who 
can. 

We worked on for another two 
minutes, and then the wretched Boots 
suddenly turned up at my side again. 

“Take my tip, Guv’nor, slope and 
look sharp about it. No. M's gone for 
his gun! ” 

We left hurriedly and in different 
directions, and in the afternoon up train 
shook our feet dear of the dust of a 
place where the grosdy materialistic 
tendencies of the age denied a hearing 
to errant art. 


It is stated that a new theatre is to be 
erected in Dublin on the site of what 
was originally a morgue. We hope that 
the conversion will be thoroughgoing, 
otherwise deadheads might think they 
had a vested right to adimssion. 


Methuselah in Distbess. — “There is 
a case at Scarborough at present, in 
which it is stated that a young man 
who has been admitted to the work- 
house has run through a fortune of 
£3000 in as many years .” — Evening 
Press (Edinburgh). 
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THE FORCE. 

(From the Prcvince&.) ) 

You see liim strolling down the street in staid official blue, 
Now pausing for a friendly chat, now studying the view, 
Now deep in nothing? Yes, it is the Constahle, of course, 
Or call him by the name he loves, mdelioet, The Force. 

He represents the majesty of Law, the State, the Throne; 
Our lives, our peace, our property depend on him alone, 

Our guardian angel — ^Ah^but stay! he sco'insnot honest ale. 
And o’er a glass of foaming Bass himself shall teU the tale, i 
“ Ou ay, Sir, things are quiet the noo — ^no what they used 
tae be : 

The fishers and the caddies whiles they fecht and drink a 
wee, 

But 'twasna them that troubled us— -the Majors war the rub. 
An* a* thae goufin* gentlemen that hang ahoot the Oluh. 

Eh, Sire, ’twas waesome ! Uka nicht th<ire wad he acht or 
ten 

A’ wantin’ hame but cudna get, they war sae fou, ye ken ; 
An* whiles I *ve seen the Force at wark the best pairt o’ the 
niSit 

In pickin’ up the gentlemen an* sortin’ them a’ richt. 

Noo, aince there was a banquet cornin’ aff, an’ weel I kent 
What sic an enterteenment tae thae thirsty Majors meant, 
Sae I wrote for reinforcemente, an’ they sent withoot delay 
A man wha ’d been in bisness in the heavy porter way. 
Weel, when the nicht was weerin’ on, awa’ we gaily went, 
Each wheelin’ doun a harrow that the stationmaster lent. 

Eh ! what a sicht. Sirs 1 what a sicht ! Sure never mortal 
een 

In a’ this warl’ o’ sinners ever gazed on such a scene. 

There war Majors on the table, there war Majors on the floor, | 
An’ Majors in the passages an’ mair ahent the door. 

We took them up atween us jist as tenderly as eggs, 
lOTippia’ them ahent the aims an’ Wullee by the legs ; 

MVe laid them on the barrows an’ I labelled them a’ roun*, 
Ari ’ stairted aff the laddie tae deliver roun’ the toun. 

Jist hoo the mnddle cam’ ahoot I really cudna say, | 

For I was gey an’ fou mysel’, an’ sae was WuiIiTE tae ; 

But onyways they a’ got mixed an’ jumbled up thegither, 
An’ when he left the bodies wxang, guidsakes, Sir, what a 
switifier ! 

Aweel, he ’d wrought an oor or mair, an’ noo was weet wi’ 
sweat, * 

But no a blessed Major had he got delivered yet, 

When— mebbe ’twas the change o’ air, an’ mehbe ’twas the 
cauld, 

Or mebbe ’twas the whusky that he ’d stowed intil his bald, | 
But whisht I he thocht the scene was changed ; aince mair ' 
he seemed tae he 

Wi’ a barrow fu’ o’ jute bales in the docks aboot Dundee. 

He stared hard at the Majors — ^then he stared at them again ; 
The mair he stared, the mair the thocht took baud upon his 
brain, 

Until he had convinced himsd’ beyond a shade o’ doot, 

An’ he stairted for the harbour wi ’s imaginary jnte. 

’Twas there I foun’ him hard at wark at half-past twa or 
three, ^ 

A-pitchin’ o’ thae Majors wully-nuHy in the sea. 

My word, Sir, ’twas a lesson they ’ll no readily forget, 

An’ some o’ them ’s rheomalic wi* the consequences yet. 

An’ gin they gie me trouble noo, as whiles they will of 
course, 

They quieten doun as sune ’s I hint at doublin’ o’ the Force.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Baron has great pleasure in welcoming the third 
edition, “revised and rewritten,” of dassical and Foreign 

a nnotations (Whitaker), by Frahcis H. King, M. A. 

It is a most useful work, especially for those 
ready writers whose memory occasionally plays 
W them false. Wdl does the “ author-editor-and- 
teller,” three separate functionaries embodied 
in one, quote as a motto, “ V exactitude de citer, 
e'est un talent 'plus rare que Von ne pense^ 

^ The anecdotes and remarks illustrating and 
explaining the quotations are not only instructive but really , 
good reading. 




EvmBNT.- 

Streets- 


'Very much up just now in London”— the 


It is obvious, says my Baronite, that had Mr, Weathbeby 
Chesijey never studied Sherlock Holmes he would never have 
written The Mystery of a Bungalow (Metedden). Having made 
the study, he needn’t have made the book. j 

i 

To the “ English Men of Letters ” (Macmillan) Miss Emily 
Lawless, more Hilemico^ adds a study of the life and work 
of Marla Edgeworth. The work is not forgotten, an account 
reasonable within the limits of the volume being given. But 
it is the woman, ^rl and octogenarian whom her country- 
woman — ^herself distinguished in the world of letters — ^is 
‘ chiefly desirous of making known to a generation that no more 
reads Tales of Fashionable Life, Moral Tales^ JEarly Lessons, 
The Parents^ Assistant, or even Castle Hackrenb, For this 
last, by the way, which my Baronite agrees with Miss LawToESS 
in recognising as the crown of Maria Edgeworth’s work, 
the author received less pecuniary reward tba- Ti foi; any other. 
Patronage brought her two thousand guineas from the 
publisher, who timidly advanced a hundred pounds for the 
copyright of Castle BachrenJt. To a generation that knows 
not Maria Edgeworth it is surprising to learn how, ninety 
years ago, she was the idol of the book world. London re- 
ceived her with open arms. Paris laid at her feet the tribute 
of its admiration. Sir Walter Soott mingled personal affec- 
tion with appreciation of her literary art. She visited bim 
at Abbotsford, and he paid a return visit to Edgeworthstown, 

“ Ml of fun and spirit,” he describes her in 1823 ; “ a little 
slight figure, very active, very good-humoured, and full of 
enthusiasm.” “ An exceptionally pleasant woman, nay, an 
exceptionally pleasant Irish woman,” is the summing up of 
patriotic Miss Lawless. Like good wine, Marta Edgeworth 
improved with time, dying in her eighty-third year full of 
honours, enfolded in the arms of the love of all who had 
known her, pressed most closely by those who knew her best. 

The Baron learns from a recent article in the Westminster 
Gazet^ that Old Moore's Almanack for 1905 is already 
published. Of course quite the appropriate time for pur- 
chasing an Old Moore must be in the grouse season. The 
oft quoted and well-known line under one of the earliest 

illustrations to Oliver Twist 

could he applied here by a sharp THJS 
Advertising Stationer, who might 
display the picture, enlarged, 
wirii the legend “ Oliver asks for 
Moore — and gets it ” — ^for what- 
ever the price may he. The 
ancient Seer hears the Voces 
Stellarum, and, with their 
twinkle reflected in his eye, 
professes to interpret their warn- 
ings and prophecies. It is to 
he hoped that the r5Ze of prophet 
entails no loss. 


BARON 
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MR. AND MRS, JONES’S WALKING TOUR. 


. . (At the Shahfipeare Hotel.) - j- | 

Voice from the Office. “ Porter, take this Lady and Gentleman to the !Rom'eo and j 

Juliet Room.’’* ^ ^ , i 

■ „ , ■ . ... - ^ 1 


MR. SPEAKER! 

Extract from the Recess Diary of Toby, M P. 

I HAVE sometimes wondered wliat a 
Positivist miglit be. After reading Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s turbulent attack 
upon the Speaker, I know. A Positivist 
would seem to be a man who publishes 
violent assertions about subjects of 
which he is personally ignorant. 

Mr. Harrison, waking up to find 
• Parliament prorogued, makes savage 
dash at retreating figure of Speaker, 
incidentally doubling up Prince Arthlu. 
' Of the latter he prophesies, “ He will be 
remembered as the Minister who has 
dragged down the honour of Statesmen 
. and the moral standard of public life to 
a depth which it (sic) has not reached 
since the times of Sundeel.vnd or New- 
castle.” Of the Speaker he shouts : 
“The Grovemment secured his conni- 
vance in tricking, deceiving, degrading, 
and muzzling the House of Commons. 
He has sacrificed his character for fair- 
ness, and has betrayed the historic 
‘ prestige of the Chair.” 

Prince Arthur may be left to defend 
himself if he thinks it worth while. 
Probably he won’t. The Speaker is 
quite another matter. The traditions of 
his dignified, judicial office preclude his 
entering the arena of personal contro- 
versy. As far as House of Commons is 
concerned this is, in special circum- 
stances of the case, of little consequence. 
Through ten long, occasionally troublous. 
Sessions it has daily, hourly, watched 
Mr. Gully’s conduct in the Chair, has 
had repeated occasion to recognise his 
absolute freedom not only from party 
bias —that happily is a matter of course 
in the Chair of the House of Connnons — 
but from personal prejudice, a victory 
more triumphant when we remember 
some of the temptations individualism 
. presents. 

I There is no public position more diffi- 
cult to fill than that of the Speaker. 
The ^erce light that beats upon the 
Throne is the nearest approach to the 
searching light, not always .friendly in 
‘ intent,' that steadfastly beams on the 
j Speaker’s Chair. Its occupant’s auto- 
’ critic position adds immensely to his. 

difficulties. On points of order or pro- 
1 cedvre his view is absolute. Decision 
j on a knotty point may be, usually is, 

I .called for instanter. There is no time 
t for fconsxilting authorities or ■ nicely 
} framing phrases. Straightway the 
J Speaker must decide, knowing as‘ he 
speaks that he is either sustaining, con- 
* troverting, or creating precedent. 

Throngh this ordeal Ifr. Gully has 
i for ten years passed unscathed., Early 
' in his official career he- received -the 
highest tribute the House of Commons 
, could bestow. He was elected by a 
small party majority in April, 1895, and j 


I August of the same year saw the other 
side in office, in absolute qontrol of suc- 
cession to the Chair. Four months’ 
experience had convinced the Unionist 
majority that in Mr. GuiifY the House 
had found a man supremely qualified 
to maintain and enrich the high tra- 
ditions of his stately office. . He was, 
accordingly, unanimously elected, a 
compliment renewed when the next Par- 
liament, ■ still overwhelmingly Unionist 


in its composition, met. This judginent 
has since been abundantly' justified, 
never more strikingly -and' consistently I 
than in the Session just closed. For! 
Members of the House pf Commons,, 
these things are truisms. .^But as a 
writer distinguished in his own field 
has .gone out of his way deliriously 
to rampage through one he knows 
nothing about, they may .as well be 
cried aloud in ^he streets. . . 


VOL. OSXVTI. 
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WOMEN I HAVE NEVER MARRIED. 

V. 

TH‘'»rG!i I arn not so yoimg as then, 

I still remember rather well 
The first land la&t occasion when 
I disapproved of A.sphodel ; 

But so it is with love at sight 

That later on — some idle morning — 

In breaks a sudden stream of light 

Without the faintest previous warning. 

We are so easily misled ! 

I judged of her by outward looks 
As one who would not lose her head 
To heroes out of story-books ; 

Her name, although a little rare, 

Lent me no hint that might alarm me, 

}Cor could I guess her pensive air 
Concealed a passion for the Aimy. 

It chanced, upon a dismal daj^ 

We studied photographic views, 

Mycenae’s walls — the Appian Way — 

The haunt of Umbria’s famed recluse ; 

Was it the cypress, lone and stark, 

Standing as sentry o’er Assisi, 

That wrung from her this raw remark : 

Wouldn’t you love to win the V.C. ? ” 

Somehow it seemed in doubtful taste 

That, when I hoped her heart was stirred 
By thoughts of how St. Francis traced 
Kinship with beast and flower and bird. 
Taming his flesh until it shone 
With a refined and ghostly pallor — 

She should invite opinions on 
A copper prize for carnal Valour ! 

I answered her. My tones were bland. 

And yet perhaps the words were hard'; 

But anyone will understand 
About my feelings being jarred ; 

I said, “ Let nursery-maids adore 
A medal sewn on crude vermilion ; 

I woo not such, nor ever soar 
To virtues other than civilian ! 

(Mind you, I like the soldier-class, 

I count them modest, frank, and plain ; 

In their companionship I pass 
^ Moments ^oof from mental strain ; 

I^ut there’s a courage which can be 
Tested without a bloody quarrel ; 

This nobler kind occurs in me. 

And may be best described as “moral.”) 

Right through her frame a shudder ran, " 

And I could read her nature dear, 

How she regarded every man 
As* a potential Volunteer ; 

Would urge me forth, to take the field 
And say — I almost heard her shout it — 

“ I ’d sooner see you on your shidd 
Than coming home unscathed without it I ’* 

At this my thoughts went back to one 
Who from his wisdom dropped this pearl : 
Should yoii propose to my son^ 

BevxLve the (^ardsmafi type of girl I 
’Twas Heaven revived that warning voice, 

And, as I closed our painful session, 

I knew that I had made the choice 
Of Valour’s better part — ^Discretion ! 0. S. 


THE WHITE RABBIT. 

Chapter V. 

The White Ralibit finishes his Story. 

“ I WILL not,” began the White Rabbit, when his audience 
of two had duly assembled on the following morning, “ I will 
not weary you with all the trifling details of my early 
existence. Some things, however, I must mention. On the 
day following my birth I was gazetted to the colonelcy of 
twenty-five regiments of the Sahlonian Army, and at the 
same time I was appointed a Vice-Admiral a la suite ” 

“ What does that mean ? ” interrupted Roh. 

“ Something with sugar in it, stupid,” said the Cat. “It ’s 
always given to babies. Good for teething, you know.” 

“My good fools,” said the Rabbit testily, “is this story 
mine or yours? Am I to be permitted to get a word in 
edge-ways ? What is the use of displaying your ignorance 
in this painful way ? ” 

“Are we to answer all these questions together or 
separately ? ” asked Roh ; “ because if ” 

“ Pish,” said the White Rabbit iu a tone of contempt, “ let 
me talk, can’t you ? A la suite is, as everyone of ordinary 
intelligence knows, the — ^ah — attribute or — ah — symbol of — 
mind, I ’m forced into giving these explanations. I didn’t want 
to humiliate anybody — the— ah — symbol of royalty transferred 
to military or naval rank. Have you grasped it? Well, 
then, we can get on. At the same time I was appointed Vice- 
Admiral a la suite ” (he said this very emphatically) “ in the 
Royal Sahlonian Navy. I was thus from my infancy inured 
to the hardships and dangers both of a imlitary and of a 
seafaring life, and in this manner I acquired the strength, 
the courage, and the dogged endurance which, at a later 
period, made my name a household word wherever the flag 
of Sablonia has been unfurled. Even now in this condition 
of impotent, red- eyed servitude I can think of those days, 
and my heart beats higher and the blood courses quicker 
through my veins when I recollect the clash of martial music, 
the howling of the tempests, the long and weary marches so 
patiently endured, the shipwrecks, the dreadful nights of 
bivouac, and the fierce death-dealing onset, while the blasts 
of the trumpets and the roll of the drums were drowned in 
frenzied shouts of victory. But tush — ^let me resume. 

“ My baptism was a ceremony of unparalleled magnificence, 
all my godfathers being Emperors or Kings. I received the 
names of Paul Alexander Victor Athelstan Harouo John 
Edward •” “ Half time ! ” said the Cat. 

“If you interrupt me again,” said tke Rabbit, -“I shall 
have the Court cleared. Understand that, both of you. This 
is not a time for simll jokes of extremely doubtful relevance. 

I received, as I said, the names of Paul Alexander Victor 
Athelstan Haeoid John Edward Henry Louis William Nicholas 
Frederick Constantine Augustus, and everyone prophesied a 
glorious future for a babe so numerously named and so dis- i 
tinguished-— if I may say so without conceit — ^in appearance. 

" For a time all went well. My process in the polite arts 
satisfied my instructors, my high spirits and my activity of 
body pleased my father, and the attentions lavished vpon 
me by the ladies of the Court delighted, while, they terrified, 
my mother. ‘1 know not,’ she used to say, ‘whence he 
drives his beauty and his powers of fascination. From 
his father’s side it cannot be. I should be the last to deny 
the merits of the Royal House into which I have married, but 
among these merits I have never heard that beauty and 
fascination could be reckoned.* 

“ ‘ ’Tis from your own most gracious Majesty’s side, no 
doubt,’ said one of the courtiers. 

“ ‘ I suppose it is even so,’ said my mother, ‘ yet the King, 
Day spouse, hesitates to recognise the fact.’ 

“ ‘Impossible,’ said the courtier, ‘ ’tis writ large upon’^the 
glorious child’s face.’ 
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“ When I reached my sixteenth birthday I came of age. 
The event was to be celebrated with rejoicings throughout 2ie 
kingdom, and my royal parents thought to invite to the feast 
all those who had attended the christening ceremony. And 
now, my friends, I reach the critical and afflicting part of my 
stoiy. See on what trifles hang the destinies of nations or 
of individuals. The royal writing-desk at which my father 
conducted all the business of the State was a massive piece 
of furniture, plenteously provided with drawers and pigeon- 
holes, all duly labelled. It so happened that the drawer 
labelled ‘ Invitations ’ was immediately next to that labelled 
‘Declarations of War.’ In a fit of absence of mind, for 
which, I know, he never forgave himself, my hither, whose 
eyes, to be sure, were not what they had been, and who ought 
long since to have been wearing spectacles, opened the wrong 
drawer. He did not attempt to read the documents he took 
from it, but simply addressed them, handed them to the 
Seneschal to stamp and post, and thought no more about the 
matter. In less than a week Sablonia was at war with ten 
other nations ! ‘ Doubtless,’^ said my father, ‘ it was a careless 

act of mine, but no King of Sablonia ever yet withdrew or 
explained. ’Tis against the traditions and the dignity of this 
Royal House. Let them,’ he added with that mixture of 
honhomie and dignity that suited him so well, ‘all come. 
Sablonia is large enough to give them graves, and now, 


gentlemen ’ — ^he was addressing his Ministers and Generals — 
‘let us to supper.’ In this undaunted spirit the great 
conflict was begun. 

“Amongst those against whom war was thus dedai’ed 
was, as you will have guessed, my uncle the King of Plagi- 
orosa, and to me was assigned the command of the aiuny 
opposed to him. Alas, both my, father and mother had 
forgotten, or they remembered too late, the fateful warning 
received before my birth. 

“ Let me hurry over the intervening events and come to 
the last dreadful scene. It was I who led the charge against 
the fort which the Plagiorosans had defended with desperate 
valour during a week of slaughter. I reached the fosse and 
leapt over it, I scaled the steep escarpment, I mounted the 
parapet and found before me the King, my uncle, surrounded 
by Ihe remnants of his guard. Shouting the battle cry of 
‘ Sablonia vietrix ’ I dashed at him and plunged my reeking 
sword again and again into his body. With one wild gasp 
he fell to the ground dead, and I — ^well, you can realise the 
rest for yourselves. I woke from the unconsciousness into 
which I had been plunged by a random blow and found 
myself a White Rabbit behind these bars.” 

Here the Rabbit paused. “I linger here,” he resumed, 
“ till the love of a maiden shall release me.” 

“ Then you’ll have to linger a long time,” said the Cat. 
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IT GOES TOO SWIMMINGLY. 

■ A O'kilEDY OF XaTATION. 

Scent: — ^*1 lonehj part of the heaclty near 
Dover, A man in a hatliinrj costume 
iff just ahou-t to enter the sea, when he 
is stopped hy the cries of a stranger, 
who runs to him and sehes his arm. 

Stranger. Wliat are you doing ? 

Xatator. I was just going for a swim 

Stranger. A real swim? 

yatator. Yes, of course. 

Stranger, You really can swim? No 
larks. 

Natator. Certainly. To be frank, I 
was just about to swim to France. 

Stranger. To France ! It was wliat I 
was dreading. How lucky I came in time ! 

yatator. Why lucky ? 

Stranger. To stop you. Y’ou mustn’t 
swim to France like that. It will never 
do. Swimming to France is a serious 
business. How very fortunate I came ! 
Why, you might have got there. 

Kata for. I hope I should. In fact I 
have no doubt aliout it. 

Stranger. But, my dear Sir, you are a 
child in these matters. Don’t you know 
that the one thing a Channel swimmer 
must not do is to reach France ? Any- 
thing — everything — but that. At least, 
not the first time. And how can you 
attempt such a feat all alone like this ? 
It ’s the most selfish thing I ever heard of. 

Natator. Selfish? 

Stranger, Certainly. Isn’t something 
due to Dover ? Isn’t the public to par- 
ticipate? Are no newspapers in need 
of copy? No pilots pining for work? 
No doctors requiring an advertisement ? 
Selfish ? I should think so ! 

Natator. But it ’s no affair of anyone 
else. If I want to swim to France, why 
shouldn’t I ? 

Stranger. Oh, don’t ask me for par- 
ticulars. All I say is, It isn’t done. 
There is an etiquette in these matters 
just as in everytliing else, and we expect 
people to conform. Have you told any- 
one you were going to swim to France? 

Natator. No, I don’t think so. The 
last lime I did it, nobody knew. 

Stranger, The last time ! Great Hea- 
vens, man, what do you mean ? 

Natator. Why, I did it last year. 

Stranger, And nobody knew? 

Natator. No, I don’t think so. 

Stranger, Oh, well, for goodness’ sake 
go on keeping the secret. If it ever 
leaked out it would ruin your future 
prospects as a swimmer. Tq think 
that you reached France ! — What a 
terrible thing ! At any rate there must 
be no more of it. Henceforward I make 
myself responsible for you. I almost 
wish you couldn’t swim : the boom 
would last longer then; but we must 
do^ what we can. We must find an 
editor at once. 

Natator. An editor ! 

Stranger. Of course. No self-respect- 
ing swinmier would attempt the Channel 
unsupported by a newspaper. Surely 
you know that ! 

Natator. It had not occurred to me. 

Stranger. Certainly, we must find an 
editor. One of the Jialfpenny ones, for 
choice. Or I don’t think the Times has 
a champion yet ; we might try there. 

Natator. And what is the next step ? 

Stranger. After the editor, a doctor. 

Natator, But I ’m not ill. 

Stranger. No, but you will need special 
diet, and this is prepared by a doctor. 

Natator. Why mayn’t I do what I did 
before ? 

Stranger. “Before”? I implore you 
not to use that word. Don’t refer to those 
unfortunate earlier experiences. Hence- 
forward you must be scientific. We wiU^ 
get a doctor. But I will meet you to 
this extent : your diet shall be “a dark 
secret.” The public would prefer to 
know, but something perhaps is due to 
your own feelings. 

Natator. And what has the public to 
do with it ? 

Stranger. Everything. Swimming the 
Channel is a public feat. It belongs to 
the public as much as Hampstead Heath 
does. 

Natator. But I want to continue to 
swim the Channel as a private indi- 
vidual. 

Stranger. Don’t say “ continue ” 1 
Please don’t. It can’t be done privately. 
Such a thing was never heard of. 

Natator. Very well, then; what comes 
after the doctor ? 

Stranger. A pilot. 

Natator, What does he do ? 

Stranger. He meets the other pilots, 
at what are known as informal board 
meetings, and they aE mark out your 
chart. 

Natator. But suppose I prefer another 
route. 

Stranger. It is no good. You must 
obey your pilot. He Imows best. 

Natator. Very likely he can’t^even 
swim. 

Stranger. No pilot can swim*;^uFhe 
knows best. 

Natator. And after the pilot? 

Stranger, A tug. 

Natator. A whole tug ? 

Stranger. Yes. Perhaps two. And 
boats, filled with friends, to put off when 
you have the cramp, or want more food, 
i or think of a message for your editor. 

1 Natator. Anything else ? 

Stranger. Yes, a band to play cheering 
airs through the dark night, and an 
acetylene man to work the search-light, 
and a gramophone expert. 

Natator, It all sounds very expensive. 

Stranger. That ’s not your affair. We 
f'hall make the editor pay for that. But 
i I am going much too hist. I have been 

talking as if swimming the Channel 
were the thing. Preparing to swim the 
Channel is the thing. Swimming the 
Channel is a matter of a few hours ; pre- 
paring to swim it takes months. 

Natator. Not with me. 

Stranger. You will want an hotel. Not 
an ordinary hotel. An hotel with a court- 
yard, where you can swing your hammer, 
or indulge in whatever form of training 
you fancy — and I should advise you to 
hit upon a novel one. 

Natator. I am in perfect condition now. 

Stranger. Immaterial. You must train, 
and you must have novelty. Why not 
crawl from the “Lord Warden” to the 
Castle every moming at nine, on your 
hands and knees ? That would be very 
popular. You could hardly fail to be 
first favourite if you did that. 

Natator. How long would the training 
last ? 

Stranger. Several montlis. Now and 
then you might enter the sea, but not 
too often. A pubhc swimmer’s true 
place is on land. 

Natator, And where do you come in ? 

Stranger. I ? Oh, I have considerable 
interest in these matters. I am Chair- 
man of the Society for adding to the 
Popularity of Dover. 

Natator. Well, you have been very 
entertaining, but I must go now. 

[Plunges into the sea. 

Stranger {in an agony). Where are you 
going ? Where are you going ? 

Natator the ivater). To France. 

[S^olms to France, 

Strangei\ Madman! Dolt! 

[Beturns to Dover. 

SPECULATIVE AECHiBOLOGY. 

[“ Aa object whicli is thought to have been 
used as a magnifying glass by the Vikmgs 
has been engaging the attention of the German 
Society of Anthropologists at the Stookliolm 
Historical Museum.” — Westminster Gazette ] ^ 

A ouRious relic, supposed to have been 
Haijnibal’s toothcomb when he crossed 
the Alps, is now being exhibited at the 
Museum of the Scalpine Club in the 
Barberini Palace. 

A tattered strip of textile fabric has 
been presented by Dr. Kabbadias to 
the British School at Athens, where its 
identification as a pair of Jason’s Argosy 
braces is being eagerly maintained by 
the students. 

A cylindrical stoppered case, which 
Mr. SiDiiTEY Lee thinks may once have 
been Anite Hathaway’s footwamier, has 
recently been the subject of an address 
delivered before the Stratford-on-Avon 
Palaeontological Association by Dr. 
Fubnivall. 

Some brittle fragments, supposed to be 
the remains of the shell of Columbus’s 
egg, have recently been ' discovered in 
the Alhambra, and are being carefully 



THE HUMOURS OF HOUSE HUNTING. 

Lady, “ Very eealthy place, is it ? Have you ksy idea what the Death-rate is here ? 
Caretaker, “ Well, Mcm, I can’t ’zactly zay ; but it *s about one apiece all around.” 
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eKamiiied by tlie Committee of tlie ] 
Aniitlgamated Boiler Makers Union of 
Sai-dgossA. 

A quaint metal tube, believed to have 
been the bicycle pump of Tarquinius 
vSuriiRBCS^ has recently excited much 
interest at a conversazione of the Anti- 
quarian Odd Fellows of Pozzuoli. 


ECHOES OF THE BRITISH ASS. 

By the kindness of a Cambridge cor- 
respondent Mr^ Punch is enabled to set 
before his readers a full account of the 
concluding proceedings in the Physio- 
logical Section, which were unaccount- 
ably omitted from the reports in the 
daily papers. 

SEcnox P. — Physiology. 

The President of the Section is Pro- 
fessor Truefitt, who delivered a highly 
interesting address on the subject of 
“ The Physiological Interaction of Capil- 
lary Splanchnics,” Deviating from the 
orthodox theory of the cryptoconchoid 
convergence of the neuroblastic hexones, 
Professor Truefitt sketched in outline 
his own alternative theory, and concluded 
with the following luminous summary of 
his position : — 

‘‘The reflex arcs (of the pianistic 
system) converge in their course so as to 
impinge upon kinks possessed by whole 
waned groups of individuals in common. 
These kinks are responsive in various 
rhythm and intensity, but are relatively 
unfatigable, their activity varying in 
harmonic progression and in a subfusc 
ratio with the use of the loud pedal and 
the tem/po rubato. The animal mecha- 
nism is thus given solidarity by this 
principle, whidi for each effect or organ 
aHews and regulates interchange of the 
artist -playing upon it, a principle I 
wo^dd briefly term that of ‘theiinter- 
coDoibusition of trypsinogenous splanch- 
nics about their common efferent-root 
nejirone.* 

Professor Hugo Gorlitz, in the course- 
of the ensuing discussion, described the 
results on the capillary system of a highly 
sensitive pianolist of the administration 
of the hexone base argiriin both by 
subcutaneous and intravenous injection, j 
The effect on the cincinnic nuclei or 
bostrycbs — which Professor Truefitt 
called “ kinks ” — ^was instantaneous and 
extraordinary, causing them to project 
at right angles to the occiput in a fulvous 
penumbra, to the delight of the spectators, 
thus endorsing Pavlovsky’s view that an 
apl^aatic surfece contained n foci. 

■^Professor Hamilton Harty, continuing 
the discussion, differed from the view 
: propounded by the last speaker that the 
•eflfeiency of the pianolic product varied 
I directly with the development of the 


ciiicinnie nuclei. On the contrary lie 
argued that greater efficiency was secured 
by their elimination, inasmuch as it was 
a matter of common knowledge that in 
moments of intense excitement pianolists 
had become entangled in the vortex 
whorls of their own bostrychs to the 
obvious prejudice of a fresh and synoptic 
interpretation. 

Professor Exrioo Uccello, who con- 
curred with the previous speaker, 
deprecated the elimination of the pogonic 
bostrychs, which often acted as a most 
salutaiy antidote where cranial pliala- 
croina had declared itself. It was true 
that eels were remarkably sensitive to 
electric currents, a responsive fin-move- 
ment of a reflex nature being readily 
elicited. But the two cases were 
emphatically not on all fours, though 
ignorant persons still believed in the 
transformation of horse-hairs into 
eels. 

Professor Florizel Vecsey, who spoke 
in Magyar, said that some recent experi- 
ments of his proved that in a cldoro- 
formed melomaniac the admixture of 
alcohol with the chloroform led to an 
increased capillary virtuosity with a 
corresponding rise in the patient’s 
salarific capacity. StiU he remained 
sceptical as to the deleterious effects of 
cranial or even occipital phalacroma. 
The case of the Tibetans showed that 
the most luxuriant capillary splanchnics 
might coexist with a deplorably catabolic 
condition of the melo-mimetic muscle- 
spindles. 

Dr. Kexkerly Rumfoed, F.R.S., created 
some surprise by boldly declaring his 
inability to differentiate between tryp- 
sinogen and trypsin, and vehemently 
assailing Sauer’s theory of the instability 
off the biogen molecule. He himself was 
neither a bc^trychophil nor a bostrycho- 
phobe, but he cordially endorsed the 
view of the last speaker as to the impos- 
sibility of utilising the phalacromatic 
scale in sjunphonic variations. -. 

Professor Siegfried Schulz-Curtius, 
speaking in .English, was understood to 
condemn Professor Rdmford’s Erastian 
attitude as unworthy of his antecedents 
and }ds'^8ibuif*ar - - 

■ -Professor Leonard Borwick, in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the -Resident, 
referred in glowing tenns to the 
splendid exertions of Professor Truefitt 
in enucleating the pigmentation of the 
capillary pandects, culminating in the 
magnificent theory he had just promul- 
gated. It was impossible to forecast its 
effect on the manipulation of Spotstroke’s 
barless Xylophone. The motion was 
seconded by Professor Ebenezer Prout,' 
and carried with acclamation. 

[On another page appears a list of the 
papers which were crowded out at the 
British Association.] 


THE CLASSICS VINDICATED. 

[According to the Tramicay and Railway 
World, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
IS endeavouring to secure students as conduc- 
tors and motor men. The experts can break 
them in with less trouble and in a shorter time 
than it takes to instruct other applicants for 
the work ; and next year the Company hope to 
have over 1000 men "of University training in 
their service.] 

It was once the ruling fashion 
To regard a classic bent 
As an evil kind of passion, 

Branding men incompetent ; 

People thought the foolish scholar 
With liis useless o, fj, rd 
Wouldn’t fetch a single dollar 
When the world began to go. 

But at last opinions vary, 

And the scoffers cease to mock 
At the virtues of armre 
And the points of hie, hcec, hoe. 
There are humanising forces 
Which, it seems, can only come 
From those ancient classic sources 
Which the fresher calls Lit. Hum. 

Kot completely vain is knowledge. 
Nor a literary taste ; 

Nor are all your years at College 
Absolutely wanton waste. 

Latin verses have a virtue 
Which no other study knows, 

And it will not greatly "h'urt you 
If you even write Greek prose. 

Things like these are now admitted 
Not entirely false and vain. 

And the scholar is acquitted 
Of a total want of brain ; 

Even BaUiol and New men 
Who have burnt the midnight oil 
May be equal in acumen 
To the horny son of toil. 

Neither in the point of morals 
Need the Person Prizeman come 
Far behind the tramp who quarrels 
With his neighbours in the slum. 
Little pilferings disgust him. 

And, without appearing rash, 

You are fairly safe to trust him 
With a little petty cash. 

Therefore, when the tutors bore you. 
When you shudder as you see 
Years of labour stretch before you 
Ere attaining your degree, 

Sons of Isis, perseverance ! 

There is hope, 0 sons 'df Cam, 

StiU of making your appearance 
"On the tail-board of a tram ! 


Suspended ANfiMATiox. — ^The report of 
a cricket match in the Newcastle Evening 
Chronicle says, “ The weather was dull 
and threatening, and a considerable 
amount of rain feU in the neighbour- 
hood, without, however, touching the 
ground.” 
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It is untrue that Tve have decided to 
take no action in regard to the seizure 
and molestation of our shipping by 
Russian cruisers. We intend to be 
quite firm about calling the Russians 
“ Pirates ” in our newspapers — and serve 
them jolly well right. 

The Dalai Laata is now having trouble 
with some of his warriors, who insist on 
being paid, and he is said to be in 
communication with the Sultan of Turkey 
to ascertain how he manages in similar 
circumstances, 

“Safety from fire must be the chief 
characteristic of the ideal theatre,” Mi'. 
Arthur CJollins has told an Express 
interviewer. This may explain, but does 
not excuse, the minor importance attached 
to the quality of our plays. 

“ Should actresses marry ? ” is the 
silly -season topic now agitating New 
York. The naivete of the question is 
amusing. How else could they get 
divorced ? 

Paris is much intrigued by the infatua- 
tion of a rich and beautiful lady for 
Marceline, the Hippodrome clown. We 
see nothing remarkable in this. Not 
so long ago a lady fell in love with a 
writer of humorous paragraphs. 

Frenchmen are usually so polite that 
we are surprised that M. Y\’ES Guyot 
should have read a paper to the British 
Association in the presence of Mr. Cham- 
heruin’s friend, Mr. Balfour, proving 
that Protection is an evil in France. 

The sale of the[]^Marquis of Anglesey’s 
effects continues, and his 130 walking- 
sticks and umbrellas wiU shortly be 
offered to the pubhc. We understand 
that the stick with a donkey on the 
handle is to be bought in. 

No inquiry is to be held by the Board 
of Trade into the alleged racing between 
the Koh-i-noor and the Yarmouth Belle, 
Vive le SpoH ! 

While watching a perfoimance at 
the Crown Theatre, Peckham, a youth 
feu from the gaUery into the stalls. He 
felt uncomfortable there, as he was not 
dressed for that part of the house. 

Close upon the statement that a 
Tottenham shopkeeper, in testing a half- 
sovereign, bit it in two, comes a report 
that, at a meeting of the Leighton 
Buzzard ^ardians, one of the work- 
house oflEcials, a vegetarian, asked if she 
could have money in lieu of meat. 














IN THE SAME BOAT. 

“I don’t think she’s pretty.” 

“Neither do I.” {After a pause) “Did she reivse you too?’ 


Horrible details of barbarous floggings, i 
suicides, and falls from masts in the 
British Navy have been supplied to Mr. 
Swift MaoNeill, M.P. Our sympathy is 
aU with the dupe. 

Owing to the amotmt of attention it 
pays to motor-cars the Guilford Watch 
Committee is to be known as the Stop 
Watch Committee. 

Never was there such an epidemic of 
boating accidents as this season. Two more 
Russian destroyers have fouled mines. 

Attention was drawn by Sir R. Co^y, 
at the meeting of the British Association, 
to the fact that fleas are often disease- 
carriers, and it is thought that this may 


put a stop to their being kept as 
domestic pets. 

It is semi-officiaUy announced that the 
black cat which was locked up in a 
deserted sweetstuff shop in High Holborn 
has been released. 

New Police Song. 

I SHOOT Broad Arrows into the air, 

They fall and stick, I don’t mind where. 

Warning to Correspondents. — M 7 \ 
Punch desires herewith to give fair 
notice that, as soon as the number of 
contributions containing the original 
joke, “ Togo or not Togo,” reaches a total 
of 1001, he will publish that jeii cVespjnt 
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TO A MOSQUITO. 

Deeahred tlie blood of politicians by 
An editor’s inexorable fiat ; 

With wells of inspiration running dry, 

And badly needing somebody to shy at, 

I turn to thee, small scion of tbe jungle, 

Of tliee, elusive beast, this peaceful tongue’ll 
Make discourse in a mournful threnody. 

The air is balmy and the setting sun 
Invites repose, when lo ! thy puny trumpet 
Infoi-ms mine ear that thou hast now begun 
Thy evening operations on my crumpet ; 

From one to other of my classic features 
Thou gambolest, 0 least of little creatures, 
Then comes a pause, and lo ! the thing is done ! 

And thou art vanished into empty space : 

In vain to paw the palpitating air ; 

Still more in vain to dap the injured place, 

In hopes to crush thee : thou art never there. 
Securely cached in some adjacent cranny 
Thou smilest on thy labours so uneann^^ 

And whettest thy proboscis for the chase. 

A sudden swoop ; an answering scream of pain ■ 
And lo ! a strong man writhing on the giK)und, 
Telling, in language fearfully profane. 

What fate awaits thee, miscreant, when found. 
And thou dost hear with ill-<;oncealed elation 
The tortured victim’s yells of execration. 

And sallying forth dost bite the man again. 


The middle-aged, whose depilated crust 
Has long been reft of Nature’s crowning glory, 
Eye thy performances with frank disgust, 

And speak of thee in terms profoundly gory ; 
And when they hear thy reedy ‘ vox humana ’ 
They swathe their apex in a blue bandana, 
Intent to dodge thy weapon’s frantic thrust. 

And solid matrons, whom “ those horrid flics ” 
Have rendered more than usually fussy, 

As soon as thou appearest to their eyes 

Scatter before thee, screaming “Lawk a mussy.” 
He only whose intrepid hide is tougher 
Than pelt of hippopotam thou dost suffer 
To ’scape the dire effects of thine emprise. 

The king his crown, the nobleman his crest 
Alike thou pinkest with thy rapid passes ; 

With equal appetite thou dost infest 
The shrinking top-knots of the middle classes. 
One comfort only have we : to remember 
How summer w’-anes anon, and cool September 
Will shortly wipe thee out, insidious pest ! 


Cresee, F.R.C.O., Mus. D. (Oxon.), lias been visiting 
Winnipeg with the idea of establishing a centre for the 
holding of examinations in connection with Trinity College 
of Mnsic, London, Eng. No doubt before now he has con- 
diicted the horns among other orchestral instruments, but 
this hardly justifies a Winnipeg newspaper in descr.b’ng 
him as a “ musical director of Oxen.” 




PDXCH, OR THE LONDON CHARTVART.-- AratrsT 31. 1904. 



A NATIONAL NEED. 

PoLiOEMAirX. "‘COURT O’ CRIMINAL APPEAL’? YOU’VE GOT THE ’OME OFFICE ’ERE. WOT 
MORE DO YOU WANT?” Jusnm. “I’VE TRIED THAT.” 

Poumojf X. “ WELL, THERE AIN’T NO OTHER. PASS ALONG, PLEASE.” 
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THE RETURN INVITATION. 

“Please, Mbs. Subbubs, MAwitfA says she’ll be glad if you’ll come to Tea on Monday.” 

“ With pleasure, Bessie. Tell tcjcb Mother it ’s be.\ixt too kind 

“ Oh, no ! Mamata says she ’ll be glad \vhen it ’s over.” 


THE POLITICAL ROMANCE. 

[“War is not without its influence even 
upon literature ... At this moment the most 
popular form of fiction is the romance of 

political adventure with a preference 

for those of which the scene is laid in Russia.” 
— Daily P?’e8s.] 

Acting upon tliis timely notice the 
Editor at once wired to a deser\'edly 
popular author requesting him to fur- 
nish immediately a serial on the above 
lines. The first instalment (given 
below) arrived by return of post, with 
an intimation that the remainder would 
follow by the next delivery, and that 
cheques should be made payable to the 
Express Fiction Company, London. We 
append the instalment, and invite the 
verdict of our readers as to its continu- 
ance. 

Prologue. 

A reception was in progress at the 
house of His Excellency the Muscovite 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
At midnight the crush was overpower- 
ing, and as a consequence the magnifi- 
cent salons were almost uncomfortably 
crowded with Princes, Diplomatists, 
Adventuresses, and a sprinkling of elderly 
noblemen, who provided the appropriate 
comic relief to an atmosphere already 
opaque with intrigue and sentiment. 

Leaning idly against a marble pillar, 
the tall figure of Sir John Bullener, 
Bart., suiweyed the dazzling scene with 
eyes that seemed almost contemptuously 
indifferent to the splendour that sur- 
rounded him. An idle man this, you 
would say, one of the spoilt children of 
fortune, whom it would be difficult to 
stir from his habitual lethargy. Per- 
haps, but it may be also that very little 
in life escaped the scrutiny of those 
listless eyes, and perhaps too their 
owner, once roused, was one who could 
be relied upon for as many adventures 
as will go to a page octavo. 

Presently a ffimiliar voice at his elbow 
attracted his attention. He knew that 
there was hut one man in Europe who 
habitually addressed himseK to the 
elbows of his acquaintance, and turning 
he saw beside him a figure with iron- 
grey hair, and a general resemblance to 
the late IVince Bismarck, who wore over 
his faultless evening dress' the glittering 
Order of the Addphi. 

“You here, mon said Comit 

Oatohemoff, extending one transparent 
hand to the Baronet; “Petersburg is 
indeed honoured ! ” 

Like all well-bred Russians of political 
romance, he spoke in French. If you 
are a Frenchman in these circles you 
speak Russian, while if you are an 
Englishman you generally say nothing 
at but are either “ taciturn ” or “ a 
man of few words.” 

“Come,” he inquired lightly, “is 


there anyone to whom you desire an 
introduction? Yonder by the window 
is the Baroness Dinah Mita, the most 
dangerous woman in Europe ; the 
bearded man beside her is the Vicomte 
;^w-Bells, whose gambling propensities 
have ruined three Empires ; the tall girl 
on his right is 

“ TeU me, Count,” interposed the 
Englishman, “ how it is that you know 
everyone ? ” 

The Russian slightly shrugged his 
shoulders. “Eh hien!" he replied, 
“perhaps it is my business to know 
eveiyone. Besides,” he added cynically, 
“after aU, there must be someone to 
explain to our host who his guests are.” 


At that moment a young girl, en- 
chantingly robed, passed than, leaning 
on the arm of a he-ribboned diplomat, 
with whom she appeared to be in ani- 
mated conversation. Her beauty was of 
that superbly indefinite variety which 
appeals most strongly to the circulating 
library, and her lovely eyes rested upon 
those of John Bullener with an expres- 
sion at once defiant and appealing. 

“And she ?” he inquired non- 

chalantly, as the couple passed into the 
further salon. 

The Russian paused for a moment 
before replying. 

“That, my friend,” he said slowly, 
“is Her Serene Highness the Princess 
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Bomba, only cUiugliter ol: Prince Nhro 
G-LyCEllINSKI.’' 

And after a moment lie added, as 
though to himself, “ Without the sun 
there would he no avalanches, but the 
cheapest treacle catches the largest 
wasp ! ” 

Chapter T. 

Anyone acquainted with his political 
Europe will be faindinr with the fact 
that a nian walking up the Whatso- 
clockski Prospekt on the left-hand side 
as yon come from the river and counting 
thirteen lamp-posts beyond the second 
milestone, finds himself innnediately 
opposite to the wine-shop of Nicholas 
Vecchio, or “ Old Nick,” as he is popu- 
larly called. It woidd appear at all 
events that Sir John Bullener was 
sufficiently intimate with the locality, 
for having reached the door he knocked 
tlirice with no uncertain hand and then, 
extending himself at full length upon 
the pavement, awaited the advent of the 
proprietor much as you have seen clown 
do in the pantomime. Not for nothing 
had John Bullener appeared in half the 
political novels on Mudie’s Index. 

Slowly the dusk began to fall, obscur- 
ing the" brilliant local colour of the 
scene. A samomr passed him at a 
brisk gallop, its occupants half buried 
in furs, the liorses foaming madly and 
rattling their bells, Thi'ough the lighted 
windows of many of the houses he could 
see the inmates preparing their evening 
kremlin or soup. It appealed to him as 
an omen that they also were pot-boilers. 
Waiting thus he asked himself, as he 
proposed to do on every page of the book, 
what would be the end of his strange 
mission, and not only that, hut how it 
was to be spun out meantime. Again 
he went over every detail of his meeting 
with Bomba in London, and recalled the 
parting words of Count CATCHmiOFF when 
he had called to bid him farewell. 

**My friend,” the old man had said 
earnestly, “no amount of milk in the 
cocosinut will divert the aim of the 
excursionist, but a bald-headed eagle is 
seldom caged in a hen-coop.” 

Perhaps it would have been well for 
him had he taken the obvious warning 1 
{To he continued . — Authok.) 

(I dmdyt it . — Ed.) 


English as she is wriiten at Zermatt. 
— On the back of the business card of a 
Zermatt shoemaker is the following 
notice : — 

“ Pay attention to this Visitors are kindly 
invited to brought your boots self to the sdioe- 
maker, then they are frequently nagled by the 
Portier and that isverv dauuaaageable for boots 
and kosts the same price.’* 


Cromer’s New Title.— The Garden of 
Slip. 


REVIVAL OF NATIVE GRAND 
OPERA. 

Dear ]Mr. Punch,— Always on the look- 
out for long-felt wants, I have noticed 
signs of public feeling on the subject 
of English Opera. If England wants 
opei-a, I am the man to supply it. Please 
find enclosed certain samples. 

Your obedient serv^ant, 

Henry Wiixiam-Jones. 

I.— My Medical Opera. 

The opening scene of the drama is 
laid on the terrace in front of the ances- 
tral castle of his Grace the Duke of 
Pence. As the curtain rises, the entire 
domestic staff of the castle, together with 
all the gardeners but one, and a number 
of guests, are discovered singing, having 
evidently suspended work en masse for 
the purpose. The subject of their song 
is the missing gardener. Why has he 
Dot joined their merry throng? Once 
his reedy tenor was the mainstay of 
these choral celebrations. Now he walks 
apart, moody and silent. They repeat 
— why is it ? But soft — ^he comes. “ ’Tis 
he — cycling Rupert. But why so sad ? ” 
He hursts into song : 

My friends, there are maids and to spare 

On the face of this globular planet, 

But none are so neat, so astoundingly 
sweet, 

As his Grace’s fair child Lady Janet. ^ 
And I love her. Nay more, she loves 
me. 

To some it may scarce appear seemly. 
It ’s presumption, alas ! in a man of my 
class, 

Still, we worship each other extremely. 

And if Marquis or Earl drop a card on 
her, 

She feels that their rank has but jarred 
on her; 

From the earliest date 
She lias known that her fate 
Is to marry a poor under-gardener. 

And I trust that you will not be hard on 
her 

For loving a poor under-gardener ; 

My face and my form 
Simply took her by storm ; 

She couldn’t resist me. So pardon her. 

After which he goes on to explain that 
marriage is at present impossible, owing 
to the fact that the Duke, if he knew, 
would disapprove. Hence his melan- 
choly. The Duke and the Duchess, 
accompanied by their deliriously beauti- 
ful daughter, now appear, and after some 
spirited dialogue go off (l), Lady Ja2?et 
remaining to join Rupert in a duet, 
which is overheard by the villain of the 
piece, one Lord Jasper MurglesbaW, a 
most unpleasant man. As he himself 
is a suitor for the hand of Lady Janet, 
the duet, couched as it is in the most 
impassioned terms, has no Hftiall signifi- 


cance for him. Rltert now goes off (r) 
to resume his horticultural duties, and 
Janet renders a sentimental num- 
ber. Re-enter Lord Jasper. He reveals 
the fact that he has overlieard all, but 
promises, on condition that Janet will 
accept his bi-weekly proposal of marriage 
(now due), not to let the matter go any 
further. Otherwise, he says, conscience 
will compel him to reveal everj’thing to* 
the Duke. Dared to do so by Janet, he 
obligingly gives her away in a vindictive 
solo. Rupert, returning at this juncture, 
clasps Janet to his bosom, and prepares 
for the worst. The worst happens. The 
Duchess begins to sing : 

Oh, man of spuds and flowers, 

With thoughts your rank above. 

Why waste your working hours 
In hopeless dreams of love ? 

In vain within the minster 
His book tbe vicar scans. 

To you my child *s a spinster, 

For I forbid the banns. 

To which Rupert-- 

Nay, pardon us, your Graces, 

’TVere idle to deny 

We should have known our places, 
Her ladyship and I. 

A gardener of gumption 
Should fly at lowlier game ; 

Still, pardon my presumption. 

And bless us all tbe same. 

Then the Duke has his say : 

I think on due reflection, 

Considering who you are, 

You let your young affection 
Go very much too far. 

The salient point to touch on, 

Your blood is far from blue; 

’Twould tarnish our escutcheon 
Were she to marry you. 

All is apparently over, when Ja 2!IET 
puts the matter from her point of view : 

Nay, father, hear your daughter. 

Your heart, I ’in much afraid. 

Of bricks and stone and mortar 
Must certainly be made. 

Love is the only mentor 
On whose advice I lean. 

You give us your consent or 
I ’m off to Gretna Green. 

A scene of indescribable confusion 
follows. Everybody present sings the 
melody, choosing his or her own TYords. 
Janet is extracted from Rupert’s arms, 
and retreats in disgrace, and at the most 
interesting point of the whole discussion 
the curtain falls. End of Act One. 

Act Two takes place in the drawing- 
room of the Duke’s Park Lane residence. 
Rup]®t, it appears, received a month’s 
pay in lieu of warning at an early date 
of the proceedings, and vanished with it 
into the unknown, while Jasper is 
engaged to Janet, and the wedding is to 
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be celebrated witbin a week. A knock- veins they are practically equals, obtains 
ing is heard at the front door, and shortly from him a courteous consent, and clasps 
afterwards a gentleman is announced. to his bosom. Jasper, re-entering 

And now we come to the more strictly at the moment, recoils in anguish, and 


FOLLOWING IT UP. 

(Seme entries in a diai'y.) 
JEJyitryNo.l. This war between Russia 


medical part of the opera. The gentle- marries a housemaid. Finale, rendered Japan will involve tremendous 
man is a celebrated doctor- It seems ' by the Duke : consequences, and as an intelligent 

that the Duke has fallen ill. A habit of I citizen I me^ to study it carefully, 

drinking oiilv one bottle of port after Go. ring the bells of the local church making a precis of each day s reports, 
dinner, instead of the three prescribed In a rollicking sort of way. Have purchased three books on Russia, 

bv his medical adviser, has induced For the nearest clergyman up and search, four on Japan, a Handbooh to the 
anaemia, and his life is despaired of. ^ He shall marry you off to-day. World's Names, a Compendium of Mili- 

But at the last moment a distinguished- Yes, as soon as he can shall the clergy- tary Statistics, and a large map, with 
looking but mysterious stranger is man movable flags. 

shown in. It is Rupert, disguised in a Proceed to make you one in law. En^ry No. 2. Getting on nicely. Have 

pasteboard nose, a red beard, and large It ’s settled quite. (To rest^ The gent on a grip of the whole situation, and could 


He desires to see the my right give either side some valuable advice, 

a brief interval, and Is my excellent future son-in-law. Men in the Club constantly ask me to 

3 pens once more, and Chorus (amazed). Your son-in-lai)v? explain situation, which I do with great 

3 , the Duke^ — skill. Continue to note up 

n, practically each day’s events ; probably 

iuke explains SSI. write a book on the 

recovery in subject later on. 

f coming a trifle mixed. Very 

ftors gave me ^ difficult to know where those 

IT . flags should be placed, 

j JWt War correspondents’ tele- 

‘d bitter grams less lucid than could 

.eaznrepiU. 4. Hive spent 

lavras my jf/ MWWB five this morning in 

* . trying to analyse the news, 

resignation, Attempt hopeless, so I shaR 

^ 1 set do^ 4m memory the 

TQ+'nTi ' whole of to-day’s telegrams as 

peratip . , , appear in my favourite 

j®* III |j||j journal. 'Having done so, 1 

I not s^ j I III propose to give up for the 

awoulda^ee , ! ) \V lu #|r » present my study of the war, 

ihe operation. V | M ^ until something 

need to bones I | M ^ really happens. 

yweak, The Russian cruiser JTotc/ii- 

showed this A ucisky has arrived here. 

‘SU.gU.to ■ 11.25,^. 

Bengali Bahu (to friend ulto has just returned from leave spent in 
my surprise the hills). *‘Oh, Mai?! how host tou are looking!” reacned this port within the 

— ^ last fortnight, it is concluded 


blue spectacles. He desires to see the my right 

Duke. There is a brief interval, and Is my excellent future son-in-law. 

then the door opens once more, and Chorus (amazed). Your son-in-lai)v? 

Rupert re-enters, the Duke^ — 

leaning on his arm, practically 
recovered. The Duke explains 
his reinatkable recoveiy in 

Just now the doctors gave me 

In vain P- quaffed the bitter 

And gulped the azure piU. 

Transfum^ of blood was my ^ ^ 

I sighed with resignation ; p ^ ^ \ 

For I couldn’t see who was I 

Submit' to the operatipn. ' 

Who on earth would a^ee , , Fy^j^W h^' I } tH ' 

To submit to the operation. hnW t f w ^ 1 M 

My frame was reduced to bones I \ t ^ 

And when they showed this 
hadn’t the strength to 

speak. ^ Bengali Bahu (to friend uho has just returned fn 

Consider then my surprise the hills). *‘Oh, Man! how host tou are looking!” 
and iov, — ^ 


Wieu I heard him say, “ I ’ll chance it ; I IMte (decidedly). My Ison-m-law ! 


Ye shrewd M.D.’s, step this way, please, 
And kindly bring your lancet.” 

With a fortitude rarely, if e’er, surpassed, 
The process he endured, 

Till, to put it briefly, I found at last 
Tfc^t I was completely cured. 

And, by the way (for we ought to pay 
Rewards to those who serve us), 

Come, name y^our fee : whatever it be, 

I ’R grant it : don’t be nervous. 

Chorus. AR fears eschew, 

Your fee is due, 

So ask it : don’t be nervous. 


My exceRent future son-in-law. sailed for I 

And I ’d like to suggest that be ’s one of 

^^ebest j , The E?ot 

Chorus. Who? , , 

Duke. My future son-in-law. ' pc^tion c 

[Quick Curtain, followed hy dmfening precarious. 
calls for the Author. ^ 


here that the Tammisskoff squadron has 
sailed for Pingpongipo. 

Turn, Aug. 25. 

The Eotchiwi^ky 'ha,s anchored here. 
A Chinese refugee reports that 50,549 
Japanese were kiRed yesterday. The 
position of Fitch-foo is considered 


^ rcewaxas to tnose wno serve us], ' Cha^hona-chana. Aua. 25. 

Come, name your fee : whatever it be, — — •« x ^ -x- j? 

IHgton.i.:aa.’.l»™. StoU. Jto.. 

Chorus. AR fears eschew, .saddle- ^0^^ Por this purpose they use the dried 

Yoto fee i. d„e I*™/ tetomg th» i. . 

bo ask It : don t be nervous. far Lord Charles Bentinok, and occupied by suitable quantity of water. Yesterday I 
«: 1 • j. • George Soott . . and' other was fortunate enough to witness the 

Rupert snatches off his disguise, honourable gentlemen. For tenns, apply, &c. whole process. The water is placed in 
^plains to the Duke^that, jowmg to Clonmel Chronicle, a metal utensil, beneath which a fire is 

lucky ventures on Hie Stock Exchange, " kindled. After a few minutes the tem- 

he IS now a wealthy man, points out Q. Give the French for ‘‘A Police- perature of the water begins to rise, 

that as the same blood runs in their man’s Beat.” A. TJn tour de Force. and when at length it boils ... (I omit 
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m CSANCES MISSED AT CAMBEID&K i ^yp_ - BsssEn^.^, 

Papipoo, Aug. 25. papers i^ecountably j “ Pets and tlieir Attendant Ladies,” 

The 19tli, 42nd, and 151st Regiments -t-T a ^ Countess of Warwick. 

Lave arrhU here. “ £® Associabon were the foUow- “An Literyie^v with Venus and CHpe, 

Yaiig-yang-yang Aug. 25. ° SECrm A.-CHEMisrar. 

Tlie^ Russian cruiser Kotehiwishy was ‘ The Effect of Low Temperatures “Man viewed as a Worm,” with lime- 


sunk in the en^gements of May 21. and Absolute Frosts on Theatrical Pro- 'light explosions, 
Heavy rain is falling to-day. The price ductions,” by Professor Dewar. j Grand. 

ofcorn has advanced — 

one yen. General 

Botankt is expected - , ^ . . . * 

shortly. ‘ ‘ \ ' / ’ 

Qzienki-'pong^ • - ^ ^ / 

Aug. 25. . V /■- . ' : ; ;/ ; , • 

It is warmer here ^ 

to-day. The rumour ^ . .. • f “ ‘ v. ’ I 

that 17,121 Russian s', ^ ‘ * s' C‘^.' ' ‘ ■ -- ' 

troo^^h^ve heea 


committed suicide 
after his defeat by ’ 

now, on dit, a mill- * 

tary mandarin at ^ ^ 

Kwang-si. The 

question that will 

occur to those of us 

who remember the 'M 

lay of “Poor Cock m 

Bohin ^' IS, “Who ^ 

saw him die?” and 

query with answer 

may be formulated 

thus: — 

“ Who saw him die ? ’* 

“ I,” 8a;^s the wri- 
ter, “ with my big eye, 

I saw him die! ^ t u 

At Wei-hai-Wei.” Maa/wr (t 

mTAT HPunF r 

; i about this, that romg iiaOier. “ 

no wonder the re 

port should turn out to be “ all his I.” 




by Madame Sarah 

- Section D. — 
Geogratey. 
“The Where- 
abouts of the Dalai 
Lama,” by proxy, 
for Col. Younghus- 

BAND. 

“ Treasure - hunt- 
ing and Sartorial 
Finds in Anglesey,” 
by Professor Moses 
Isaacs. 

Section E.— Econo- 
mics AND Statistics. 

“ A Comparison 
between Protests 
andj Popguns as a 
Factor in Interna- 
tional Disputes,” by 
the President of the 
A's s 0 c[i;a t ’i'o n, the 
Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour, M.P. 

“The Market- 
value of a Solatium,” 
by Mr. Adolf Beck. 

“Doubles I have 
Doubled from,” by 
Mr. G. E. Sims. 


I F^SiiPit Section F.~ 

I 1 Engineering. 

. I J . ^ “ The Arts of 

L fLgmiflfe Obstruction and 

m Li Party lianage- 

ment,” by Mr. 
Llotd-George, M.P. 

^ Section G. — 

u Antbropology 

^ ^ OLooal). 

Young Matiier (tq rivat). “I sat, Old Chat, I hear tol're an exceujent Runner. Is . Bath- 

THAT TRUE?” i^g, by the Senior 

PiraZ (eagerly). Rather 1 ” ' Proctor. 

Young Uaeher. “ Well, then, run home ! ” “ The Tobacco 

5 QuestionatGirton,” 

“ The Constituent Elements of^^Eggs,” by the Mistress, with Demonstrations by 
^ Professor Daniel Leno. ’ Students of the College. 


^ Sergeani^Lnstruotor. When is the fixed 
sight used ? 


by Professor Daniel Leno. 

Section B. — Geology. 

“Street Excavations and Fossil Pro- 


Masterly Deduction. — report''’'of a 


Militiaman. Against an 
Cavalry or other Fanatics. 


attack of cesses, 


Friend (riritin, in SeoKi* mro! SSS. mSun^SSnSMS^ <I» fli Sons ot Sis'S^ 

toun). And tell me, Ak»Ew, are you wi’ on tee U^^uud^way, ^ j ^ ^ ^ . 

tee Wee Kirkem, or tee United ^8? by Professor T. MoKi 2 Nirr;HiiGH£S. any chance he 4)nld lose tee sight 
^ Andrew, Man, I ’m gi’en^ up releegion Secttion C. — ^Zoology. the other, he would be totally blind,” 

a’thegither, an j’inin’ the Auld £irk. “ The Whole-Hogger and its Habitats,” Logic can go no farther. 


et xijAnUavuuuiLB auu xau- ^ rri * rrf 

by tee Chairman of the London ston^throwmg case m the Tot^Ttmes 
-• -- ' and Devon News proves that the Totnes 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

ts: Dev'ih (Methcex)? J- Charles W-.vll tells mankind 
all that it is possible to know, more than it is desirable to 
believe, about a personality that since he masqueraded in 
the Garden of Eden has possessed keen and abiding interest. 
He cites ancient documents, visits various shrines, reads 
ancient books, and sums up his lore in a modem six-shilling 
volume. Reading it, my Baronite finds many lifelong mis- 
apprehensions removed. For example, Mr. Wau^ writes : 
“ A mistake is frequently made in supposing that all who 
are represented with a circle round the head are saints.” We 
have not a monopoly of the decoration. Upon occasion the 
Devil also wears the nimbus and trembles, hlr. Wall’s 
delightfully prosaic manner of dealing with his sublime 
subject appears in two instances brief enough for citation. 
At the head of a list of illustrations is the line, “ The Devil. 
From a photogniph.” Hastily turning to the page indicated, 
wondering whether it is a snapshot or not, we find that it 
turns out to be the photograph of a weird sculpture in Notre 
Dame, where the Devil, with a sly look on his face, is shown 
gazing forth on gay Paris. In a chapter on the Devil’s place 
of family residence, Mr. Wall, after brief divagation, remarks : 
“ But to return to Hell.” There we must leave him. 

Miss or IVIrs. Alice M. Diehl is capable of inventing a 
fairly good plot, but her Love and Liars (John Long) affords 
pretty clear proof of her inability to make the best use of her 
own invention in the fonn of such a novel as for its success 
depends entirely on dramatic and descriptive writing. This 
authoress has a marvellous store of epithets, -which she deals 
out with absolutely indiscriminate generosity. Her heroine, 
who is “as iair as her aunt was h'une,'^ can “hiss,” on 
several occasions, as determinedly as an audience might 
possibly do were such a character represented on the stage 
by some ultra-melodramatic actress, if any such there be 
nowadaj^. Great things would be demanded of any artiste 
to whom might be entrusted the part of Lucia Paston inU 
dramatised version of this novel. She would have to “hiss 
between her teeth” ; she must “pale to lividity ” in answer 
to her “ spasmodically panting ” lover’s “ strange half-wild 
glance,” and her eyes ought to “ shine like stars ” when she 
is speaking “in a repressed concentrated voice so unlike 
her own.” The actor whp might be cast for her lover would 
not have an easy time of it. He would have to learn how to 
“gaze around him with a sombre stare,” he must appear 
with “a miserable face distorted by conflicting passions,” and 
it would be his duty to practise “ agonised emotion ” ,and 
“hard, stifled sohs.” What a triumph for the actor who 
should succeed in this delineation of character ! The ninth 
chapter ends with the exclamation “ What does it all mean ? ” 
— and this is, just what the Baron makes so hold as to echo, 
smce he himself can only, with considerable diflSculty, make 
either head 'or tail of it, and can only trust that some»of iis» 
more determined stalwart followers may he able to overcome 
all obstacles, and be rewarded for their perseverance. 

My Nautical Retainer wyites : — ^There can be no manner-of- 
question as to tlie remarkable qualiti^ of Mr. J.’ C. -Snaith’s 
new book, Billie of Coviejitden .(Citable). Readers whb 
survive the preface— a somewhat tedious, if brilliant, tour de 
force in the Mereditliian manneiv-TWill draw an exquisite 
delight from Mr. Snaith’s portraits of the ^oke household, 
which are in the very best vein of high comedy. The' stolid, 
pompous English gentleman, his hSf-dozen plain hunting 
daughters, and their sporting uncle. Lord Bonket — the laet 
I a veritable treasure — are drawn with astonishing felicity. 
Mrs, Broke is perhaps too complex for her class and environ- 
ment ; and Lady Bosket, like other people of her order who 
make democratic excursions into literature, ought ^cetiaiidy 
to have shed something of her antique caste prejudice! The. 


title of her most notorious volume, Poses in the Opaque (com- 
pare the names of those philanthropic schemes in which that 
versatile worldling, the Honouvahle Mrs. Twysden-Gocksliott, 
takes an interest — the Cottage for Blind Mice, or the Fund 
for Providing Distressed Society W'omen with Tiaras), is an 
example of the author’s fatal tendency to deviate into the 
improbabilities of mere farce. 

For a 'writer with so strong a feeling for character, Mr. 
Snaith is, at times, strangely inconsistent. Respectable 
county-town attorneys, such as Breffit>, are not in the habit 
of amassing fortunes of half-a-million, or developing the 
worst features of the nouveau riche : they do not suddenly, 
on retiring from business, adopt the practice of dropping 
their aspirates, having given no previous sign of this foible. 
The intellectual expansion of Delia, youngest of the Broke 
girls, is no less incredible, and the author’s judgment was 
clearly at fault in his choice of a suitable hero to assault the 
Covenden conventions and set free the inarticulate soul of 
this seventeen-year-old. To produce the desired contrast he 
should have been a gentleman by right of nature and 
education, and not the insufferable prig that he is painted. 

Mr. Snaith enjoys a great fertility of language, but he 
needs to keep down the under^owth of his eloquence. He 
is justifiably sure of himself within the range of his actual 
observation, but he is apt to extend that assurance beyond 
the present limits of experience. He has the gift of humour ; 
and when he acquires that quality on its negative as well 
as its positive side he will become as keen a critic of himself 
as he already is of other and older institutions — Mr. Punch, 
for example. His little gratuitous sneer at that venerable 
sage may be easily excused as a pardonable ebullition of 
youth. To be young is, after all, the most amendable of 
faults, and meantime, while it undergoes correction, Mr. Snaith 
has the right stuff in him, and shows promise of better still. 

. opportunely, when Japan looms larger than its own cir- 
cumference in the world’s eye, Mr. Reginald Farrer brings 
out a charming record of a visit to what he calls The Garden 
of Asia (Methuen). The literary work is a little marred by 
a certain “Haw-haw! ” tone, an attitude of “I have been to 
Japan and you haven’t ; or if you have, owing to your native 
ignorance and uncultured taste you were taken in by the 
native dealers, whereas they prostrated themselves before me, 
noisily sipping their breath with delight at coming in contact 
with A ]!i&,n Who Knows.” This, irritating at first, becomes 
in tima amusing, and does not, at Worst, detract from the 
mmts of keen observation, sub-acid humour, poetical fancy, 
and pipturesque writing, that mark the book. Mr. Farrer 
avoids the strong meat of political disquisition or commercial 
inquiry. Japan is a delight to him, and the reader shares ; 
the pleasure. Of the Japanese as a nation he wiites: 
“Nature, while denying them jthe possibility of invention, 
^li^aa endowed them with the capacity of endlessly improving 
and adapting each art of other countries on which they have 
laid their hands.” .The first assertion is perhaps a little 
sw^ing. Tlie seqond is incontrovertible. When, twenty' 

years ago, my Baroiiite so- 

joumed in Japan, he found Ger- THE - 
man ofl&cers drilling the Army, 

British ship-builders equipping 
the Navy, and. Admiral (then 
Commander) Douglas Director 
of the Imperial Navdl College. ' 

To-day the Gennan Emperor lec- 
tures his Generals on Japanese 
tactics in* the field, and the cretvs 
of British inen-of-war -are about 
to be manmuvted on’ the. lines, 

•of the Japanese landing on. an 
|>enemy’s shore. * " 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE “DAILY 
PIPER.” 

[A paper for siaokers has made its appearance ] 

Special features will include the 
following : — 

A grand new Serial Story by Dr. J, M. 
Barrie, entitled “Made of Arcady, or, 
The Mixture as Before.” 

Master Puffers : No. I., “ Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll,” by Harold Begbte. 

Our Own Symposia : No. L, “ Should 
Women Smoke Black Shag ? ” by Marie 
Corelli (author of Ardath), Vesta Tiijley, 
Oscar Asohe, and the Sub-Editor of 
M.A.P. (Mainly About Pipes). 

Rural Week-Ends (by arrangement 
with the Daily Ghronicle) : No. I., 

“ Fusee-Yama and its Environs.” 

Master Smokers : No. L, Lord Burn- 
ham, by Harold Begbie. 

Last but not least, we have pleasure 
in announcing that we have secured the 
services of a leading expert— ^Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor. The famous editor’s recent 
confession, to the effect that, despite 
repeated attempts, he has not yet suc- 
ceeded in smoking a cigar, will be fresh 
in the public mind. The titles of his 
contributions will be : — 

“My First Weed,” by Tay Pay (sic). 

“ Irish Cigars,” by Tay Pay (sie again), 

MR. BROWN AT BREAKFAST. 

I — On Foreign Policy. 

No, Mary, 1 don’t like it — ^I don’t like : 
it at all, I tell you. , . . Costs ninepence ; 
a pound? What’s that to do with : 
it ? . . . Bacon ? Who was talking of i 
bacon ? Just like you women, that is — : 
always thinking about things to eat and 1 
dress^ and silly trifles, even when the 
Empire’s in danger — ^yes, in positive 
danger I (You might just tell Kate, or 
whatever her name is, that if she can’t J 
make better coffee than- this, you will « 
have to get another cook. It’s not fit ^ 
for a pig ... Eh ? — Do I want coffee ! 
fit for a pig? No, Madam, I do not, J 
and you know perfectly well what I ‘ 
mean.) There you are again, you see — e 
talk, talk, talk, about wretched house- i 
hold details — bacon and coffee and such ( 
like — ^and you take no interest at all in t 
the fate of the nation^ Etbosl here’s 1 
just as bad — ^nineteen last week, and i 
pr^ious little you know, Miss, of what ’s a 
going on in the world! As for Tom, c 
the only thing they seem to teach him g 
at that school of his is how to be late a 
for breakfast— and I ’m bound to say I 
he ’s lear&t thaJb well enough 1 Now, i 
have either of you so much as looked j 
at the Daily Wire this morning ? . . . r 
Not much chance when I ’ve been read- I 
ing it ever since it came ? Nonsense ! s 
you never read the paper, as you know I 
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THE WATER CURE. 

Young Lady. “So toit’vb been on the Continent, Professor?*' 

The Prof essor. “Yes, I’ve been to Marienbad, taking tub baths, you know.” 
Young Lady. “Eeally? That was a cshange for you, wasn’t it?” 


perfectly well, except the part about 
fashions. . . , Yes, I ’ll explain, if you ’ll 
try to show a little intelligent interest 
for once. Now just consider our posi- 
tion in the Meditaranean. We ’U sup- 
pose this milk-jug is Gibraltar. In 
between the knife and that cup is the 
Suez Canal. Ethel, I’ll trouble you 
for that piece of toast off your plate. . . . 
Just going to eat it ? Oh, and of course 
your breakflist matters more than the 
destiny of Europe! WeU, then, I’ll 
have a lump of sugar — no, I’m not 
“pawing the whole dish” — ^that repre- 
sents Malta. (Good morning, ToM-^late 
as usual! Give you the milk-jug? 
Certainly not; Gibraltar is the key of 
die whole position — even you might 
know that much!) Well, then, if Ger- 
many and France and Russia combine 
against England, as they’re certain to 
do. . . . How do I know it? Common- 
sense, Madam, sheer common-sense, and 
an ability to look facts in the face. 
Besides, the Daily Wire says so. Yon 
might have seen that for yourself, if 
you ’d taken the trouble to look at this 
morning’s paper. And if only our 
RttiME Minister had a little common- 
sense too, instead of talking stuff to the 
British Association which even I can’t 


make head or tail of . . . What ought 
he to do ? Why, send a plain ultimatum 
all round, saying— bless my soul, it’s 
a quarter to ten — ^I shall miss my train. 
If you ’n tell the maid not to move the 
breakfast things, I’ll explain when I 
comeback. . . . Oh, just as you please. 
Where’s my umbrella? But if you 
would only take a bit more interest in 
politics, Mary — yes, the brown gloves — 
and weren’t so wrapped up in household 
trifles . . . well, I must start. Oh, by the 
way, there’s a button off my garden 
coat; you might put it on by this 
evening. 

Bemixiiscence of Balfe. 

On board a steamei*, in one of the 
principal cabins, the berth was placed 
so high up that the occupant on sud- 
denly sitting erect, found his head in 
sharp collision with the ceiling. Then, 
mindful of the old song, rarely given 
nowadays, he sang out, as he rubbed his 
cranium and joyfully acknowledged that 
he had not been wounded, 

“My berth is noble and unstained my crest I ” 
And so, thinking confusedly of Bohemian 
‘Girls in Marble Halls, and so forth, he 
dropped off peacefully to sleep. 
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ARMS AND THE SHOWMAN. 

I. 

“L’Entcote Cordl\le.” 

Bv assisting at tlie first performance of the new AJhamhra 
Ballet, I have greatly strengthened an old conviction with 
regard to the limitations imposed upon decorative art. 
Wherever an artist has been called upon to cover a given 
space, whether he composes a frieze or a fresco, a panel or a 
mosaic, or arranges animated groups to fill the framework 
of a stage, nothing is more exhausting to the spectator than 
the suspicion of symbolic or allusive intention in the design. 
To do justice to the makers of ballets, though they commonly 
betray a passion for allegory, yet the intellectual purpose of 
their creations is seldom obtruded ; as a rule, their ‘‘ mean- 
ing” in the language of O.UiVEBLEY’s immortal ballad, “is 

what you please.” ^ i i 

But the authors of UEntenJte Cordiale could not escape the 
historic obligations of their task. ±V brief review of the 
chronicles of war was necessary if the audience was to 
appreciate the harmony now prevalent (with negligible 
exceptions) among tbe nations of tlie earth, and notably 
between England and France. 

The curtain rises upon the “ Grove of Concordia.” Here 
we have the customary assortment of female abstractions — 
Peace, Truth, Science and Progress. They are busily engaged 
in an attempt to induce tbe great aimed Powers to dispense 
with their weapons. Russia, by an exquisite irony, which 
further enjoys the almost unique support of fact, is the 
firat to hill in with this moral proposition. There is no 
saying what might have been the happy result of her 
initiative ; hut at this juncture a diversion is created by the 
entrance of a figure whose counter-influence proves to be of 
the most deplorable. From the quaint style of his armour, 
and from his facial complexion, I judge Hm to belong to 
the ancient order of the Japanese Samurai. In a moment, 
by taking a couple of strides this way and that, and puhing 
up short with an accent on the second, he has everyone at 
loggerheads with his neighbour. 

The fell horrors of war are now scenically portrayed, and 
a gigantic figure of BeHona, painted in a bronzy yellow, with 
an extremely repulsive cast of countenance, occupies all the 
available space of sky. The afidience, ever ready to sympa- 
thise with Japan, remains taciturn, reserving its judgment of 
the part played by our ally in the development of this porten- 
tous derwUrrient, But a perusal of the Synopsis reassures 
us. It is not a Jap at all ; it is just the “ Demon of War.” 

The drop-scene falls. On it is represented a monstrous 
war-chariot, coloured like Belloua, and with Napoleon and 
other notorious Men of Blood acting as postilions. In the 
vehicle itself is a figure in which I think I recognise a portrait 
of the late Mr. Gladstone in middle life. Tliis historical 
group, coming so soon after the awful spectacle of his own 
sinister handiwork, is too much for the “ Demon of War,” 
and he ultimately retires baffled. 

It is in the “ Temple of Peace,” ^as distinct — and a very 
nice distinction — ^from the “Grove of Concordia,” that the 
second great scene is laid. As if to eiMhasize the success of 
the Hague Tribunal, two groups of Cossack and Japanese 
ladies, all in. the most unbecoming uniforms, go through 
their respective evolutions. Next, with a sudden revulsion 
to the past, we are shown a frontier disagreement between 
six Italian ladies of the Bersaglieri and half-a-dozen Austrians 
of the same sex; and then, in the living^ words of the Synopsis, 
“ to end the dispute as to which Nation is paramount, Germany 
is called in, and settles the matter by forming a triple 
alliance.” 

Broad effects are of the essence of this kind of spectacle ; 
iind it will be readily seen that the role played by the third 


Napoijson in the emancipation of Italy from the Austrian 
yoke, as well as the affair of his subsequent misunderstand- 
ing with Prussia, is here suppressed from a laudable desire 
to avoid elaboration of detail. 

Follows a short but spirited flirtation, in which the two 
rivals, England and Russia (the latter armed with the knout 
for this amorous occasion), contend for the affections of 
France. It ends in favour of an Anglo-French combination. 

And now ensues an episode with telegraph-poles, which I 
must reluctantly condemn on the ground of a too elusive 
obscurity. I do not trust to my own puerile powers of inter- 
I pretation, but fall back once more on the Synopsis. It tells 
me that “the Russians commence to run the telegraph 
through to notify their Government of the events” (pre- 
sumably the evolution of Entente Gordiale”), “Some 
Japanese damsels arrive” (always so intelligently anticipative, 
these Japs). “They are followed by the Americans, who, 
seeing that the telegra'ph will he detrimental to their own 
interests i and those of their Eastern friends^ bid the Japanese | 
to sever the wires and so cut off all connection with Russia, 
The latter nation enters, and seek (sie) to envelope the little 
nation with their national flag, but the little Japs .... 
defy the manoeuvres of the sturdy Russ.” I have ventured 
to italicize the passage which seems to me to err most on the 
side of over-subtlety. 

Eventually all the naval and military members of the corps 
de ballet come on with a flag in each hand, and there is a 
fliscinating “Mazurka des Rubans.” Red and blue streamers 
suspended from the vault of heaven are interlaced and un- 
ravelled with the most charming dexterity. All ends with 
a. “Grand Galop” of the nations and the “Apotheosis of 
Peace ” ; and a delighted audience troops out to buy the 
latest edition and see if Port Arthur has fallen. 

In looking back upon this unparalleled spectacle I suffer 
an altruistic regret. I cannot bear to think that the increas- 
ing refinement of our Music Halls has still left a prejudice in 
the minds of some parents against the admittance of their 
children to such performances. For I fail to imagine how 
the lessons of history could be imparted under a more 
attractive and insinuating disguise. 


“The Ohevaleer.” 

I pass to the new drama at the Garrick, which must be 
content with second place in this inadequate review, for 
the reason that more brain-work seems to have gone to the 
making of the Alhambra BaUet than was spent upon The 
Ohevaleer. I gather from a student of preliminary booms 
that Mr. Jones’s latest play was designed for a “comedy 
of conscience.” I dare not say whose “conscience” is in 
question; the author’s or that of his puppets. But as to 
“comedy,” though the elements of it are there under certain 
rather venerable aspects, I am very sure that this drama as 
a whole is not to be referred to any such distinguished 
category. 

It would not be fair to judge of the nature of a play, as 
you would determine the strength of machinery, by its 
weakest components, but it would be equally impermissible 
to assign to the play itseK a diguity above that of its domi- 
nating figure. And here the dominating figure belongs 
to the realm of farce. In vain the subordinate persons 
of tbe drama put restraint upon tbemselves in their 
laudable desire to maintain the higher levels of comedy, 
however hackneyed : it is useless for Miss Nancy Price 
(not greatly assisted by natural aptitude for the part) to 
play the character of a woman of society ; it is useless for 
Mr. Nye Oh.\bt (also labouring under like disabilities) to 
present a sporting baronet; it is useless for Mr. Walter 
I Pearce to illustrate, with admirable reserve, the difficulties of 
I a love-sick Eton boy. Hardly may they begin, from time 
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lAL PoiffiH. “ QUITE SO, YOUR MAJESTY. BUT THIS MUST NOT BE REGARDED AS A PRECEDENT. 
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to time, to express their identities, when in breaks, with 
untiring importunity, the shameless hero of fcirce, bodily 
emerging from the page of Dickens, and insisting on his 
own eccentricities with an iteration that Dickens alone has 
ever compassed hitherto. Mr. Bourohier’s Showman is a great 
personal triumph : but, after all, the play ’s the thing ; and with 
great deference I must doubt if any human actor-manager 
would have accepted a drama in which a single character, 
drawn impossibly out of the picture, so absorbs the stage to 
the confusion of all dramatic proportion and consistency, 
unless the part had been expressly adapted to his own gifts. 

For the sake of Mr. Bourghier and his cast — ^in particular Miss 
Violet Vanbrcgh, who plays a thankless, silly character with 
unfailing self-repression and artistic generosity — could 
wish The OhemLeer a long and vigorous life; but for the 
sake of Mr. Jones, reg^ed as an exponent of the Higher 
Drama, I can only desire for his latest illustration an early 
and decent oblivion. 0. S. 

Accommodation for DCan and Beast. 

A t liberty. Wanted, situation as Groom-Gardener or Gardener 
and cow; middle-aged; good refe.—Yor&afeire Post. 

More English as she is wrote. — ^At an hotel at Socrabaja 
in Java is this notice : — 

From the hours fixed for meals on no account wiU be deviated. For 
dama^ to faruiture the proprietor will avenge himself on the person 
committing the same. 


ODR DUMB PESTS. 

[With adknoioledgmenta to tJie Daily Mail" correepondeme on the 
topic of Rarveat Bugal\ 

The House Fly. 

Sir, — Tortured ” should, before taking his siesta, apply 
to his head a fairly thick coating of treacle and quicklime, 
mixed in equal parts. This will speedily stop the nuisance ' 
he refers to. The treacle attracts the pests, which are thus 
brought into contact with the quicklime, from which escape 
is impossible. Once Bi-jten, <S:c. 

Earwigs. 

Sir, — ^Those who are subject to the armed onslaught of 
these formidable little creatures will find a full-sized flower- 
pot, half-filled with straw and placed on the head, a well-nigh 
inMihle remedy. Dahlia. 

Wasps. 

I Sir, — have found the best plan is to boldly take tlie 
“hull by the horns,” or, to be more accurate, the wasp by 
the waist, and promptly extract the sting, thereby rendering 
the insect harmless. 

j I have never known this method to fail. Eetqhdm Alivo. 


The Dogs op War. — “It is estimated,” says the Yorkshire 
Evening Post, “ that Glenerals Kuroki, Nodzu, and Oku bei\^een 
thefn have at their disposal 210,000 men and 30,000 coUies.” 
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FflOM NEXr YEAR’S MACAZIHES. 

Bright and thoughtful reading about 
Science, Great MeHy Great Inter- 
vieicers, and Furniture. 

g Flying: for AIL | 

I DO not pretend that the aeroplane 
will shortly be within reach of aU ; hut 
a time is surely coming when all hut 
improvident artisans will be able to 
reach their place of work by this fas- 
cinating vehicle. At present they are 
certainly dear. A forty -eagle -power 
(equal to forty-thousand-sparrow-power 
— ^the Java unit being a sparrow), a forty- 
eagle-power aeroplane, which will easily 
do its hundred miles an hour with eight 
passengers, costs, it is true, a small for- 
tune. But that is an excessive type. 
For ordinary purposes a four- or six- 
eagle-power machine is sufl&cient, and 
this will shortly be obtainable for a few’ 
hundred pounds, or a small weekly sum 
on the excellent hire system. — ^Mr. Henry 
Norman, M.P., in The World's Worh. 

I The D4b&cle of the Free- $ 

g Fooders. g 

No spectacle in recent ^ tmies lias 
afforded me greater satisfaction than the 
ghastly catastrophe which hurled the 
shattered phalanx of the Free-Fopders 
into well-merited and eternal oblivion. 
Riddled by argument, annihilated by 
the superb and almost divine denuncia- 
tions of Mr. CnAMi3ERii.iiN, pulverised by 
the lofty eloquence of Mr. Henry Chaplin 
and Sir Howard Vincent, their base and 
disgraceful intrigues blasted into 
smithereens by the invincible logic of 
Professor Hewins, this pitiable band of 
measly Mandarins, of fatuous Free 
Impostors, perished unwept, unhonoured 
and unsung. — “ Episodes of the Month ” 
in the National Review. 

g Burlington House still Peccant, g 

The report of the House of Lords 
Commission that inquired into the ad- 
ministration of the Chantrey Bex 3 [uest is 
the thin end of the wedge- .We must 
now exert every nerve to achieve the 
other refonns that too long have ^mited. 
To begin with, there is the scandal of 
the Hanging Committee of the Royal 
Academy. How is it possible for Bur- 
lington House to exhibit good pictures 
if they are chosen by a committee of 
Royal Academicians? A Commission 
mxist be appointed by the House of 
Lords to inquire into this . retrograde 
custom. The Royal Academy must have 
its claws pared in every direction. Why 


not reserve its walls entirely for young 
artists, and relegate the Academicians to 
Madame Tussaud’s ? — ^Mr. D. S. MaoCou. 
in the Foi'tnightly Review. 

* X 

g The Religion of Sandwichmen. ^ 

It may not be generally known, but 
it is none the less a fact, that . the 
sandwichmen of London are deeply 
interested in theological problems, and 
are, almost to a man, strong supporters 
of the Higher Criticism as expounded 
by Harnack and the Abb6 Loisy. Im- 
prisoned in the grotesque harness of 
their calling, they indemnify themselves 
for their bodily discomfort by indulging 
in the most profound mystical specula- 
tions. Tliis is all the more remarkable 
in that the natives of> the Sandwich 
Islands, from which this interesting 
body of men was originally recruited, 
evince no such tendency, and are still 
lamentably prone to the grosser forms 
of superstition. — ^Bishop Welldon in the 
Contemporary Review. 

g The Fat Boy's Surprise. g 

TV. A. And now, my d^r Sir, wiU you 
confide in me the secret of your imposing 
avoirdupoisity — to coin a hesivy word ! 

J. T. I regret to say that I am not in 
a position to do so. 

TV. A. Indeed ; then may- 1 be per- 
mitted to assist you in changing your 
position? Perhaps a reclining pos- 
ture — 

J. T. You misunderstand me. 

TV. A. Surely not ? I have been con- 
ducting these Conversations for some 
years, many of my interlocutors being 
persons of commanding intellect, and 
the charge of misunderstanding them has 
never before been brought. I may have 
misrepresented them; never misunder- 
stood them. 

J. T, None the less, you misunder- 
I stand me. When I say I am not in a 
position to give you the secret of my 
bulk, I mean I am not allowed to 
divulge so valuable a pi€C3 of informa- 
tion. I have my father, my future, to 
consider. 

TV. A, Then, if I may ask the ques- 
tion, why did you consent to this inter- 
view? Surely you expected some such 
question ? 

J. T. Indeed, I did not. Not from 
one so learned, so intelligent, so discur- 
sive and soliloqnistic as you. It never ; 
occurred to me that you woidd speak of 
anything so much to tlie point, so obvious, 
as my size. I imagined with confidence, 
and my father shared the view, that you ; 
would treat me merely as a peg on j 
which to hang a number of entertaining i 
monologues. — ^Mr. WirxLVM Archer’s Reid i 


Conversation with Mr. John Trdndley, 
of Peckham, in the Pall Mall Magazine. 

^ '2 

g Football and tbe Fen. g 

It is certain that nothing can he done 
for Football until better facilities for 
literary work are offered to its practi- 
tioners. To tbe circumstance that the 
cricketer has long speUs of leisure, and 
a comfortable pavilion in which to put 
his thoughts on paper, may he attributed 
the position which the game, once so 
unobtrusive, has recently taken in the 
public eye, and the large receipts at the 
gates. Until intervals for writing are 
provided in every football match, and 
until every footballer acquires the rudi- 
ments at least of syntax, I see no hope 
for the game. It must remain what it 
is now. I look forward to the day when 
every footballer, like every cricketer, 
sends an account of his emotions and 
triumphs, his hopes and fears, to the 
Press Association, or other medium, for 
publication throughout the land. — Mi*. 
0. Arthur Pearson mPear son's Magazine. 

g The Bomance of the Clothes- g 

g , Horse. g 


The origin of the clothes-horse is 
wrapped in mystery. Its first mention in 
literature occurs in Balen’s Memorabilia, 
1631, but the text is corrupt and the 
author may possibly be referring to a 
gridiron. Once so rare, to-day every 
house has one or more of these articles, 
and more than one connoisseur has 
collected them. A very extensive 
collection was dispersed at Christie’s in 
1876, one specimen, in ormolu, inlaid 
with mother of pearl, fetching four 
hundred guineas. It is now in the 
possession of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Tlie 
best English collection at the present 
time is that of Lord Northaujarton at 
Bingroy Hall. The late King of Hoijjvnd 
invariably gave clothes-horses as wedding 
presents, just as Queen ViCTORU was 
addicted to Indian shawls. — The Rev. 
S. H. Bensfoed in the Windsor. 


t Why Vecsey became a g 
§ Vegetarian. g 

In order to build up my stamina and 
technique a meat diet was temporarily 
necessary. But on the completion of 
my fourth year my physique was 
thoroughly consolidated, and being 
desirous not to sacrifice delicacy of 
touch to robustness of conception I 
forthwith abandoned the ranks of the 
flesh-eaters and have since subsisted 
exclusively on milk and macaroons, milk 
supplying sustenance and macaroons the 



LieiOenant, Motor Volunteer Coi^ {to General in his <^iarge), “I sit, Sm, if we”— (6ttmp/)— “upset’*— (bajijr/)— “shall I ght”— (bzt7?ip/ hang!) ~“a Militaby Fueekai. 
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spiritual, ethereal element which is so 
conspicuous in my interpretations. — 
¥i\xsz VON Vecsey in the new weekly 
Personal Supplement of the Times. 

os oos* >0 ? ooooo ssoooo 

I Is it Napoleon again? $ 

“ Well/’ said I, as I sipped my Crhne 
de vienthe in the most fashionable of 
London’s restaurants, “ and how do you 
doit?” 

He passed his ner\’'ous hand wearily 
over his forehead, pushing back the 
Niagara of flaxen hair that flowed over 
his powerful brow. iVn interesting man, 
this, Reader. Slim, fair, boyish-looking, 

' quietly dressed like an ordinary English 
country gentleman ; but under the calm 
exterior — what Titanic forces ! 

Is there, I often wonder as I puU 
luxuriously at my cigarette, is there 
anything in xe-incarnation ? Sir Oliver 
Lodge says not; but it is difficult to 
. know always what he means by what he 
says. Proiessor A£uur of Cambridge, 
that stealthy elderly humourist, says yes. 

. Where does the truth lie ? With Lodge 
or with M.VT0R? Ah I Yet looking at 
this quiet, reposeful, yet volcanically 
powerful, masterly man before me, as I 
pour out some more of the costly liqueur, 
I am convinced that Napoleon lives again. 
’ The Man of Destiny surely is before me. 

, — Mr. Harold Begbie’s article on Sir 
Alfred Harmsworth in his series of 
“ Mammoth Magicians ” in the London. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ARMY MMKEUVRES. 

‘ (Bevised.) 

1 [“ Care is to he taken to avoid disturhing 

' game. If any game is started, it is not to he 
^ pursued. 

‘ **The inhabitants are at all times to he 
. treated with the utmost' civility. 

“When troops have passed through gates, 
the officer in command will see that me gates 
, are closed after the troops have passed.”] 

[ Tbe above are a few of the general 
, instructions issued by the Chief of the 
General Staff for the guidance of the 
troops taking part in the manoeuvres 
this year. &veral contingencies seem 
to have been overlooked in preparing 
these General Instructions, and we beg 
respectfully to fill in the gaps : — 

No officer is permitted to question 
any person under the age of seven as 
to his whereabouts : he will consult the 
Ordnanceinaps provided for that purpose. 

Umpires and officers commanding wiU 
accompany the trwps and not remain at 
hotels — unless it is unavoidable. 

Every precaution should at the same 
- time be taken that the respective divisions 
bivouac in the neighbourhood of decent 
hotels. 

In the event of a transport sinking, 
every man will he expected to save his 


own life— whether the word of command 
be given or not. Any infringement of 
this order must be immediately reported 
(in duplicate) on AnnyForm B 216 (Blue). 

Scouts should always be in advance of 
the main body, and not in the rear, as 
at previors manoeuvres. 

No offi( jr will be permitted to take 
with him more tlian one wagon-load of 
kit, and lounges and billiard-tables are 
distinctly prohibited. 

If it is suspected that there are 
partridges on the line of march, the 
commanding officer wiU immediately 
i halt, and send forv^ard a reconnoitring 
party : should partridges be reported, a 
notice (A0421 — White) shall he sent 
forward by an orderly (dismounted and 
disarmed), informing the birds of the 
approach of troops. 

If the game in question evinces no 
inclination to retire, a wide detour shall 
be made. 

Artillery shall not drive their guns 
over any inhabitant— no matter what 
his or her sex may be. 

In the event of any officer, N.C.O., or 
private being seriously injured, he 
shall be immediately taken to the nearest 
hospital. In the case of a broken leg, 
he shall not be permitted, under any 
circumstaneesy to walk. 

In case of any question on the 
part of the umpire as to which of the 
opposing forces has been placed hors de 
comhaty the decision must be in favour 
of the Commanding Officer holding the 
higher rank. 

As the service rifle is not effective 
beyond a range of 2,000 yards, the 
enemy must not be fired upon unless 
he is within that distance. 

No pains are to be spared to give 
foreign Attaches aU the information 
possible concerning our methods, guns, 
and defences. 

Should there be any doubt as to 
whether a certain force is friend or foe, 
an officer (not below the rank of Major, 
and accompanied by six orderlies) should 
be sent forward to make inquiries of 
the Commanding Officer of such force, 
who will be expected to state truthfully 
and lucidly what he is, the strength of 
his force, and his future intentions. 
But it is pointed out for general in- 
formation that such Commanding Officer 
is not to offer the Major any refresliment 
whatsoever. 

Should it be found that the rifle or 
gun fire annoys cattle, sheep, or poultry, 
“cease-fire” will be sounded, and the 
circumstance must be at once reported 
to the nearest umpire. 

On the completion of the manoeuvres, 
if there is any doubt on the part of the 
umpire-in-chief as to which side lias 
been victorious, he shall consult the 
halfpenny newspapers and give his 
decision accordingly. 


A SHATTERED ILLUSION. 

[Suggested by the views of a Times com 
spondent on flie cult of the Edelweiss.] 

On everything poetic 
Your moderns look askance : 

And daily Prose deals frequent blows 
Destructive to Romance. 

But though Romance is dying, 

Like everything that ’s nice, 

Since I was young I ’ ve thought it hun^ 
Around the Edelweiss. 

*Twas plucked, I deemed, by lovers, 
Who braved the Alpine snows. 

And hung for weeks from icy peaks, 
Suspended by their toes : 

They cared not though beneath them 
There yawned a drop of miles, 

But with a grin they roped it in, 

And won their lady’s smiles. 

But now it seems that perils 
Need not be faced at all : 

You only need to buy tbe seed, 

The price of which is small ; 

And in the heart of London, 

A mile from Temple Bar, 

You plant in earth your pennyworth, 
And then — ^well, there yon are ! 

Oh, Timeses correspondent, 

You might have spared us this ! 

We did not know that this was so, 
And ignorance was bliss. 

If further revelations 
You chance to have in store, 

Be generous, please, and spare us these, 
I hear they don't want more. 


THE DRUG HABIT AND ITS VALUE. 

[Impressed by the enlightened example of 
his daily contemporaries, Mr. Punch has deter- 
mined, without making any extra charge, to 
furnish his readers with valuable advice as to 
the best way of securing health and happiness ] 

That the drug habit is on the increase, 
especially amongst persons of refined 
tastes and powerful intellects, can no 
longer be denied. But it is only 
amongst the most hide-bound obscuran- 
tists of the profession that this fascinat- 
ing habit meets with any condemnation. 
It is undoubtedly true that hashish is a 
potent cause of insanity in Egypt, and 
that the excessive use of morphia, opium 
and cocaine is not conducive to longevity, 
but the high-minded and highly-strung 
modern epicure must not be deterred by 
such paltry considerations. Besides, he 
need not indulge in any"of the drugs we 
have enumerated, inasmuch as fengol, 
the newest and most subtle of these 

Passports to Paradise, 
is infinitely more efficacious, deleterious, 
and economical. Fengol is an oily 
pungent liquid distilled from a rare 
Bohvian bulb. In taste it resembles 
the most ferruginous Australian Bur- 
gundy, and can be had in stoppered flagons 
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from any venal 
chemist for 24:S. a 
dozen. F eng ol, 
it should be stated, 
has long been 
known to the 
faculty, but it is 
only within the 
List few months 
that a series of 
experiments con- 
ducted by distin- 
guished repre- 
sentatives of the 
leading profes- 
sions has demon- 
strated its un- 
equalled value in 
promoting the 
I greatest liappi- 
ness of the greatest 
number. The 
Rev. [Anselm 
Bunter, 

The Famous 
Preacher, 

finding that his 
congregation com- 
plained of their 
abnormal immu- 
nity to insomnia, 
determined to ex- 
periment on liim- 
self with this 
drug. The results 
easily surpassed 
his most sanguine 
expectations. He 
seemed to be 
marching with an 
elastic tread 
through a field of 
green buttercups 
in an atmosphere 
suffused with a 
chronic Aurora 
Borealis. The 
buttercups slowly 
changed into pea- 
cocks’ tails and 



then into flying 
fish, and he settled 
down into peace- 


ful sle^, awaking- 


DOIN’ THE SMART THING. 


She, “I NOTICE THAT SINCE LITTLE MeS. MoNTT HAS BEEN IN THAT SET SHE’s DROPPED ALL HER G’S.” 

He, “Gone in for a Motor, I suppose, ■what?” 


at the usual time with no fatigue or 
unpleasant reminiscences. Since then 
he has dispensed fengol gratuitously in 
the vestiy, with the result that he has 


Trebled ms Congregation. 

An eminent R.A., who was induced 
to make trial of the new drug, writes : 

With a noise resembling the trumpet- 
ing of innumerable elephants, the back 
of my head seemed to open and emit 
flames of the brightest and most deo- 
graphic splendour. My attire appeared 
to change to a gorgeously decorated 
Della Cruscan costume, while my brown 


boots illustrated the supreme possibilities 
of the three-colour process. Any move- 
ment led to an explosion ©f rainbow- 
coloured fire-balls, while, on eating, the 
flames broke out afresh, illuminating the 
gold stopping of my molars with a 
sublime efbilgence. In drinking, though 
it was only a glass of barley water, I 
experienced the conviction that all 
my pictilres had been purchased by 
the Ohantrey Bequest on fabulous terms.” 

The effect on a wdl-known poet was 
to glorify the squalid realities of London 
street life. “ After a draught of fengol,” | 
he writes, “I saw every sandwichman 


aureoled with a halo of sanctity ; every 
’bus conductor seemed beatified. Going 
out into the Strand I purchased a half- 
penny paper, and found that the print 
emitted an unearthly radiance. For a 
while I stood fascinated, watching an 
advertisement of Vi-moko or 


.. * Liquid Moke, 

which came and went in letters of 
light. Two popular novelists passed 
me, laughing loudly. Intellectually I 
realised their inferiority, but to my 
visual sense they had all the delicacy of 
an etching of Whistler.” 
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WITH THE DEVON AND SOMERSET. 

Sportamari ijrom the hog). “Confound you, didn’t you sa.y there was a sound bottom 

tE?” 

Shej^ierd. “Zo there be, IMCaister; but thou ’aven’t got down to un yet!” 


OHABIVAEIA. 

It is asldng too much, to expect us to 
believe the rumour that the Russiau 
Government, in addition to requesting 
th6 British cruisers to look out for the 
Smolensk, also gave instructions to the 
Smolensk to look out for the British 
cruisers. 


The operations in Manchuria continue 
to give satisf^tion to both sides. The 
Japanese are still driving the Russians 
before them, and the Russians are still 
luring on the Japanese. One begins to 
sed the truth of the Russian boast that 
they would win in “ the long run.^* 


Shocking carnage at Port Arthur was 
reported last week from St. Petersburg. 
No fewer than twice the number of 
Japanese engaged in the investment 
were wiped out in seven days. 

It is announced that Earl Grey has 
been appointed to the Governor-General- 
ship of Canada. We have nothing 
but admiration for the Government’s 
tactfulness in not appointing Lord 
DuNDONAy) to fill the vacancy. 


The Vicar of St. Michael’s, Folkestone, 
stated, in addressing a large congrega- 
tion of cyclists, ^t he considered 
motorists ^e greatest nuisance of the 


present century. Still, as a motorist 
points out, cyclists could not expect to 
retain the supremacy for ever. 

Lord Rosebery has been re-elected 
President of the Bucks Archaeological 
Society. He is, we understand, to read 
a paper to this Society of Antiquaries 
on the subject of Free Trade. 

The Duke of Devonshire was a free- 
fooder even as a boy. In a speech to 
the Craven Agricultural Society he con- 
fessed that, when he was ten, he won, 
at a show, the second prize for pigs. 


“ These vessels are the small cruisers 
of the future,” said Admiral Wilson at 
the launch of H.M.S. Forward last week. 
“ The Forward will be able to run away 
from anything bigger than herself.” 
This, we understand, is due to her 
unrivalled bunker capacity. 

Attention is, being drawn once more 
to the danger .of disease germs in bread. 
To soak the loaf in a weak solution of 
carbolic acid and water is said to be a 
simple and inexpensive safeguard. 


To prevent bites by harvest bugs, a 
Daily Mail correspondent advises the 
wearing of “ two bags of muslin (filled 
with camphor) long enough to go round 
the ankle of the wearer, and about two 
inches wide.” While we can well 
believe that such a pair of bags would 
be extremely beautiful in an Oriental 
sort of way, we cannot help th’nking 
that the dimensions would prevent their 
being of great use to anyone of fine 
physique. 

A German has applied for a patent 
for a species of semaphore to be fixed to 
tables in beer-gardens. Customers puU 
a string, and thereby hoist a signal 
for more refreshment. It is expected 
to be of considerable service to 
students who have reached the in- 
articulate stage. 

Consternation has been caused among 
the local cats by the announcement that 
the Holborn Borough Council is apply- 
ing to the Local Government Board to 
sanction a by-law for the suppression of 
street cries. 


A Hull man has succeeded in playing 
a piano for seventeen hours without 
stopping. It will now be possible for a 
tired and peevish brain-worker, with- 
out appearing guilty of an offensive 
expression, to teU the inveterate pianist 
in the flat above to go to Hull. 

Burglars have ransacked the East- 
End residence of Major Evanb-Gobdon, 
M.P., the staunch opponent of Alien 
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PREHTSTORIC SHAK8PEARE.-NO. 1. 

It is aunouiiced tbat Mr. Beerbohm Tree is introduoirg prehistoric reptiles into his new 
production of The Tempest. This happy combination, of Shakspeare and Prehistoric Peeps is 
capable of interesting extension; for instance, a Primaeval “Balcony Scene” would well reward 
the enterprising Manager. 

Borneo. “ And, but thou love mb, let them find me here : 

Mt life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death prorogued, wanting op thy love.” 

Borneo and Juliet ^ Act IT , Scene 2. 


Immigration. It is supposed to be an 
attempt on the part of some destitute 
aliens to conciliate the Major hy putting 
an end to their destitution. 


The Marquis of Anglesey, it is stated, 
is about to become a monk. The oppor- 
tunity of obtaining another costume is 
proving irresistible. 


BAD NEWS FOR VILLADOM. 

The Urban District Council of Hands- 
worth, near Birmingham, has decided 
that houses in future must be identified 
by numbers, and not merely designated 
by high-sounding names. We have en- 
deavoured (but, we must confess, with 
very indifferent success) to trace the 
origin and meaning of some of these 
picturesque appellations, which add 
such zest and delight to the explora- 
tions of cabmen, postmen, and stray 
visitors in general. “ Bdlevue,” it 
appears, is the most popular, and may 
be counted by thousands with its 
variants of “ Fairview ” and “ Bella 
Vista.” The reasons for the title are 
usually that the villa in question is so 
insignificant, and the rent so low, that the 
owner has to concentrate attention upon 
his outlook, for which latter he draws 
upon your imagination, on account of 
the “ houses in between.” “ The Elms,” 
“The Firs,” “The Laburnums,” and 
“The Laurels” run it close. They are 
interesting applications of the lucus a 
non lueendo principle, and of the 
occupant’s ambition to possess a grove, 
or at least one or two of such trees, 
in his ten square feet of front garden. 

Then the large “ Dene ” tribe seem to 
possess a fatal attraction ^ for house- 
holders of romantic aspirations but in- 
definite ideas. They enter into various 
combinations, “ Bosedene,” “ Willow 
Dene” and “Moss Dene” ranking high 
in favour. “ Holme,” “ Hurst,” “ Croft ” 
and “Grange” run them close as ter- 
minations, and indicate an income of 
£2 10s. per week, and an_ inability to 
explain their exact me^nmg. Other 
addresses have a more literary flavour, 
such as “Peverel,” “ Aylwin” or “ Casa- 
bianca,” and betray an acquaintance 
with the contents of the Free Library 
round the corner. 

Some, again, are reminiscent of holi- 
days achieved or in contemplation. 
“Verona,” for instance, at once stamps 
the suburban rate-payer as one who has 
a theoretical or practical knowledge of 
Italian geography, or who has travelled 
at least as :&r_as the Exhibition at Earl’s 
Court. “La Residencia” is a shade 
more recondite. “ Loch Lomond ” is 
doubtless a souvenir of a honeymoon 
or a taste for alliteration, while Welsh 
names are beloved for their own sweet 
sake, “Glanusk,” “Caergwent,” “Y 


Wyddfa,” and a host of others convey- 
ing the requisite glamour of distance, 
mystery and euphony. 

Besides these there is an extensive 
hero-worshipping class which needs no 
explanation, at any rate not the usually 
somewhat far-fetched one of service 
under Lord Roberts or other adventures 
in South Africa. 


Lastly, we have the frankly aristo- 
cratic variety, in which the elements of 
“Talbot” and “De Vere” betoken a 
£30 yearly rental; and the fatuously 
domestic, such as “The Nook” and 
“ The Nest.” After this, we must sug- 
gest the Handsworthisation of Greater 
London, not to speak of the more ambi- 
tious seaside resorts. 
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THE WHITE RABBIT. 

Chapter VI. 

TJie White Babbit as others saw him, 

“ What did you think of that story young Bunlutter told 
tis the other day?” said Rob to the Cat, as they were basking 
together on the lawn one fine morning not long after the 
Prince of Sablonia Imd related the melancholy tale of his 
transformation. “It was interesting, don’t you think? I 
can’t help feeling sorry for the little beggar. Seems a bit 
hard, you know, after you ’ve been a Prince and all that, to 
get changed into such an absurd thing as a White Rabbit. 
I’m jolly glad there ’s notliing of the disguised Prince about 
me. A "dog’s good enough for me,” and he stood up and 
protruded his chest, which for a dog of his inches was a very 
capacious one. 

“My dear Rob,'' said the Cat, “you’re really too guileless 
and simple for this wicked world of ours. You don’t mean 
to tell me you believed all that bragging nonsense. My dear 
old friend" if you go on like this we shan’t be able to let you 
go about by yourself. We shall have to find a keeper for 
you.” 

“A keeper?” said Rob complacently, “I’m not sure 1 
shouldn’t enjoy that. I should get plenty of sport all the 
year round pretty well. But no,” he added reflective^, “ I 
think on the whole I \l rather not. All the keepers’ dogs 
I’ve known were very thin, and they used to get morei 
whackings than any of the other dogs.” 

“ Pooh,” said the Cat, “ I didn’t mean that kind of keeper, 
you silly. Not a man in a velveteen coat and leather gaiters, 
but a man who’s paid to look after people of— ahem— weak 
intellect. See ? ” 

“ Well, if it comes to that ” 

“ 1 know whiit yoxi ’re going to say. You don’t think I ’m 
particularly intellectual myself. I never pretended to be, my 
old pheasant-fetcher, but I *ve got common sense, and thank 
Heaven I ’m spiteful.” 

“ Oh, come,” said honest Rob, “ it isn’t as bad as aU that.” 

“ Hist ! ” said the Cat, flattening herself down on the grass 
and tucking her paws under her to get into position, while 
her tail quivered and her eyes seemed to grow to twice their 
ordinary size and fierceness. “See that thrush? He’s 
mine. 

She made a quick spring, cuffed at the bird, and missed 
him. 

“My dear Gawp,” laughed Rob, “it’s bad form to go for 
a bird" in that way, and a mere thrush too.” 

“Thanks,” said the Cat. “I like to do my own hunting 
in my own way. I do=^’t ask a fat man with a gun to bring 
my birds down, and wixcn I do catch them I keep them for 
myself. Some animals, I’m told, have to give up aU the 
birds they gather— dogs, for instance. Poor game that, I 
should think.” 

“ We were talking about the White Rabbit, I fancy,” said 
Rob with some dignity. 

“ Ah, yes, the White Rabbit. Lord bless you, I know aU 
about him. He pretends to be a Prince of Sablonu, but I 
happen to know that he was bom of very humble parents 
in a small shop somewhere in the Seven Dials. He had a 
twin brother just like himself, and originally their names 
were Bunfaee and BtUtertvh, but they were mixed up some- 
how soon after they were bom, so this one got called 
Buribvtter, and his brother’s out in the world somewhere 
under the name of Tvbface. Mabel bought him. She 
happened to pass the shop one day when she was out vdth 
her father, the man who shoots your birds for you, and she 
saw Bunbutter in his cage and took a fenoy to him. In the 
cage on one side of him was a brindled bull-dog, on the 
other was a white Persian cat with blue eyes, and I believe 


she hesitated a long time between the three of them. Finally 
she chose our long-eared friend.” 

“ Well, I ’m glad she didn’t choose the hull-dog,” said Rob, 
“They’re a clumsy, bandy-legged, snoring lot, and quite 
useless for sport.” 

“ I own I don’t care much for huU-dogs myself, and as for 
white Persians with blue eyes they ’re dl as deaf as a post. 
What a bore she would have been. Anyhow, that’s the 
origin of Bunbutter, and all these stories about Princes are 
just gas.” 

Now I may as well teU you that when Oamp, the Cat, cast 
these aspersions on the origin and the veracity of the White 
Rabbit, she was not speaking of her own knowledge by any 
means. No doubt she pretended she was, or at least she 
conveyed that idea to the simple-minded Labrador, but, as a 
matter of fact, she was only retailing the gossip she had picked 
up in the kitchen or the servants’ hall while she was lying 
snugly under the table with a saucer of milk within easy 
rea A. If you or I had to go to the kitchen for our reputation 
or our history I daresay we should hear some things that 
would surprise us. I don’t want you, therefore, to run 
away with the idea that, because the kitchen put Bunbutt&r 
down as a mere Seven Dials rabbit, he was only that and 
nothing more. Certainly his own story of his Sablonian 
origin is a much more romantic and interesting one. If you 
ask me whether or not I myself believe it I can only reply 
that I ’m sure he was no ordinary Rabbit, and, that being so, 
there seems no good reason why we shouldn’t prefer his 
account of himself to the tittle-tattle so maliciously retailed 
by the black and white Cat. Those who read" on may 
perhaps — ^mind, I only say perhaps — discover the truth. 


MY LADY’S GIFT. 

I PRAYED my lady, of her pitiful grace, 

For the wliite rose that lay upon her dress, 

Fair, hut no fairer than my lady’s face, 

Pure, but no purer than her loveliness ; 

And my dear lady gazed on me a space. 

Then yielded me the prize ; 

And the soft love-Hght shining in her eyes 
Made of the gift almost a shy caress. 

Then of my dearest love did I entreat 
Pardon, if I this crowning boon should crave : — 
That I might kneel before her dainty feet ; 

That she should deck me with the flower she gave. 
Whereat she blushed ; yet, being kind as sweet. 
Bowed to my soft behest — 

Yea, pinned her delicate favour on my breast : 

Sweet rose, that made me evermore her slave. 

0 flower, 0 happy flower, my lady’s flower ! 

0 sorry flower, so soon, alas, to shrink ! 

Where hast thou fled ? — ^To what Elysian bower 
Thro’ the far shadows of the Stygian brink ? 
Would I had prest thee ere the fateful hour 
When, seeing thou didst fade, 

With horrid clutch the wanton chambermaid 
Tost thee, poor jetsam, to the pantry sink ! 

Now do I brood no more upon my pain, 

Nor woxdd impeach th’ ungodly for her sin, 

For I have found a pledge, oh, strong of grain 
Beyond all flowers, and I rejoice therein. 

Pass on, dead rose ! My lady’s gifts were twain. 

The breast thou leavest bare 
Hath solace in the bond that held thee there ! 

And I take comfort in my lady’s Pin. 

Dum-Dum. 
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THE HEBER HOGG CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

The recent publication of The Jessica 
Letters, which purport to have passed 
between an American editor and a timid 
reviewer, impels us to print a selection 
from the correspondence of the late 
Mr. Heber Hogg ^vith several prominent 
literary men. Heber Hogg, as is well- 
known, was proprietor of the celebrated 
coal emporium at one of the corners of 
Holborn Viaduct, and his letters throw 
a welcome light on the life of one who 
in the flowery fields of literature sought 
relief from the stniggles and anxieties 
of commerce. Poetry was with him a 
labour of love. 

I. 

From Eeber Hogg to t^ie Editor of the 
Bi-monthly Beview.^^ 

April 15, 1901. 

Dear Sir, — ^Enclosed please find a 
trifle of verse inspired by recent events, 
and which I hope you may see your way 
to fe-vourably consider. The poem (if I 
niay so presume to describe it as a poem) 
is my literary bantling, the firstborn of 


a harvest that has long lain fallow and 
run to seed, and I send it to you 
because, having read your book month 
by month, it appears in my humble 
judgment to remotely approach the 
standard which you so ably maintain, 
and I peruse so assiduously and de- 
votedly. I submit it in due diffidence, 
but if I may aspire to direct your able foot- 
steps to verse 29. It runs as follows : — 
Up, lads, fight for name and glory ! 

Strike for beauty, love, and home ! 

You shall be renowned in History ! 

Your country’s fame shall be your own ! 

I think this contains a new sentiment 
not unaptly expressed. 

Your obedient servant, 

1 Enclosure. Heber Hogg. 

From the Editor of the ** Bimonthly 
Review ” to Heber Hogg, Esq. 

April 17, 1901. 

The Editor regrets that he is com- 
pelled to return the enclosed manuscript. 
He would point out that such rejection 
does not necessarily imply lack of merit 
in the contribution, but merely that it is 
unsuitable for his columns. 

The Editor begs to remind contri- 


butors that all manusci'ipts should be 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope. 

II 

From Heber Hogg to the Editor of the 
Athenian.^^ 

April 18, 1901 . 

Dear Sir, — Enclosed please find a 
stamped and addressed envelope and a 
trifle of verse inspired by recent events, 
and which I hope you may see your way j 
to favourably consider. The poem (if I 
may — [three sheets missing ^ — new senti- 
ment not unaptly expressed. 

Your obedient servant, 

2 Enclosures. Heber Hogg. 

[N.B.— -The regrettable lacunae in the 
above and subsequent letters are due to 
the negligence of Mr. Hogg's con*e- 
spondents. He always wrote on one 
side of single sheets, and if a com- 
munication ran into more than one he 
was careful to clip them together.] 

From the Editor of the '^Athenian'' to 
H. Hogg, Esq. 

April 20, 1901. 

The Editor is much obliged to Mr. 
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Hogg for liis kindness in pennitting XCVI. 1903, contains a poem entitled “Arous 

him to see the enclosed poem; he g™ Editor of the ty side mth a half ralnm 

regrets, however, that pressure on his ‘‘ PicMehamx^n Weeklv Clarion:’ prodamung the mmts of Hogg 


regrets, however, that pressure on ms << Pidldeharapton WeeMy Clarion:’ 

Dk\r Sir, — ^Herewith a poetical effort 
„ „ , _ ± which I believe suitable to your colmnns. 

From Heher to the Editor of the name is known to many London 

SnPfitnNpv. i t i * * t . 


1903, contains a poem entitled “Arouse 
Ye,” side by side with a half column 
proclaiming the merits of Heber Hogg’s 
“ World-renowned Kentish Brights.”] 


‘ jSpeefafZer.” 

April 22, 1901. 


which I believe suitable to your colmnns. IVench Scholar 

My name is known to many London “It is a great thing to know French 
editors, who almost invariably express well,” said Mrs. Tumktnson, the excel- 


Dear Sir, — enclose a stamped and my pen. 
addressed envelope and a poem of verses 2 Enclosures. 

to which I venture to dravr 

your attention to. I may 

mention that it has been read 
by more than one eminent 
liters^’ man, who speak of it 

in high terms of merit, and ^ 

express pleasure at the honour ' ^ Vy 

of reading it. I await the W 

favour of your early reply, and 3 

oblige Yours obediently, ^ cj 

2 Enclosures. Heber Hogg. [I 

From the Editor of the '^Spee- ^ 

tatler"' to Heher Hogg, Esq, 

April 24, 1901. ^ \\ 

With the Editor’s compli- ^ 

\The letters numbered IV. to 
XLVI. inclusive are unfoiiu- 
nately musing. 1 \ 

From H^er Hogg to the Ed itor y /// I 
of “ P.r.0. V WeeUijy 

August 2, 1902. jPy AM 

Dear Sir, — enclose a little i A IK 
thing of mine in verse and a ^ ^ 

stamped^ addressed envelope, A 

which has favourably attracted fi 

the attention of many literary IB 

men, although not hitherto 

appearing in print. It is, I -5^ 

think, suitable to your excel- 
lent journal, and beg to re- 
main, Yours faithfully, 

2 Enclosures. Heber Hogg. — 

XLVm. HORTI* 

From the same to the same. T^tcor’s Daughter. " Well, Jo 

AS EVER, 

Sept. 19, 1902, John. “Yes, Miss, thankyee. 
Dear Sir, — S ome weeks ago Ootogeranicm.” 

I ventured to send you a 


pleasure at receiving contributions from lent lady of TuMKiNSOtT, retired grocer. 


Yours truly, 

Heber Hogg. 


rjHE 



HORTICULTURAL. 

Vicar's Daughter. “ Well, Johx, I see you are looking as young 

AS EVER.” 


“Now,” she continued, “I was travel- 
ling the other day, and I wanted parti- 

cularly to describe a certain 

figure in full armour I had 

seen to a Frenchman who 
knew no language but his 
own. Fortunately I was able 
to make it quite clear to him 
in French by putting it thus 
— ‘La statue d^un chevelure 
\ Squestrien portant ses armoires, 

et avec deux paires deperlans 
A ses talents.^ And then he 
eIJS understood me perfectly.” 


Qualifying. 

“ My dear Sir,” said a com- 
mercial traveller, one Sunday, 
at a table dhdte breakfast in a 
French hotel, to his clerical- 
looking neighbour, “ some 
here are going to Mass, some 
to a Lutheran service, some to 
an Anghcan Chapel, and others 
elsewhere or nowhere,” 

“And you?” inquired the 
cleric. 

“Oh, for myself,” replied 
the commis-voyageur, in an 
airy manner, “I am nothing 
in particular, and belong to 
everything in general. I go 
from one church to another; 
all ’s one to me, so I consider 
myself in the full sense of the 
word a Catholic.” 

“I see,” observed the eccle- 
siastic, “you mean a Roairdng 
Catholic.” 

Whent the system is out of 
order the slightest irritation 


John. “Yes, Miss, thankyee. An’ they tell me I’ll soon be an is apt to get upon the nerves. 
3TOGERANIUM,” This idesi was admirably illus- 

" ~~ — ■ trated last week on a head- 


stamped addressed envelope (to me) and From the Editor of the “ Pieklehampton 1 bill of t]ie Mominq Advertiser : — 

nAVMA ■WA-Mnnc'l m Lj Til..... I * _ 


Unrest in Eussia. 
Explosion in a Train. 


some poetical verses wbich it occurred WeeMy Clarion ” to Heher Hogg, Esq. Unrest in Eussia 

to mfr-{{ire sheets missing^^y without Ememler 7, 1903. Exuloaion in a Traiu 

uuduemodesiy tovereeBOhasaxouaed SiR,-I am keepiug the poeui in E xplosion m a Tra m. 

, ad^rataon m the hreaate of those who the hope of being able to use it at an „ ^ ^ 

it hM b^n read to, and they agree with e^rly 4te. I may point out that the , Sffi,— The Eovoe Vremya gi\ea Ae 
me m—\three sheets mustngi. P.W.C. has the largest circulation in pUowreg a^unt of a servant-^1 who 

The Editor of “ P. T. O.’s WeeMy,” to Pieklehampton, and accordingly offers ^ radio-active to things in her vicinity : 

E. Eogg, Esq. exceptional advantages to advertisers. , “ Eveiything she approaches is set in motion. 

The Editor remete that he is unable J S^^”'o^tor^oS^td“rbrLm*tte 

to use the enclosed MS., which he accord- oharpe (Editor). upset.” 

in^y returns wi^ many thanks. [The remaining letters in the series I have one of this kind too. Do you 

Apologies for delay. Ed. ^ issue of the PicMe- know of any cure ? Yours, 


ingly returns with many thanks. 
Apologies for delay. —Ed. 


Letters XIIX, to XCV .inclusive, missing. | hampton WeeMy Clarion for December 5, [ 


Head (so-oalled) of House. 
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REVIVAL OF NATIVE GRAND 
OPERA. 

Mr. Pdsch, — Sir, I was amazed and 
pained on reading some time ago in the 
Drapers Beeord this plaintive state- 
ment : — “ There are few novels of trade 
life, and fewer still that deal with the 
drapery trade.” But I was not content 
with mere pity. To seize a j ewelled pen, 
and dash off the following, was with me 
the work of a couple of months or so. 

Yours hurriedly, 

Henry William-Jones. 

[N.B. — am aware of a play by Mrs 
Lyttelton hearing on the question of 
miUmery establishments, hut this in no 
sense cuts the ground from under my 
feet.] 

11— My Draper’s Opera. 

The scene of Act One is laid in a large 
drapery emporium. Time — morning. 
Opening chorus of assistants, descriptive 
of the joys of the profession. Enter 
Shopwalker. ‘‘My merry men, good- 
morning to you all. Pursue your tasks 
'with vigour, I implore : for thus you ’ll 
rise (perhaps) in time to come (with 
patience) to the post tluxt I enjoy.” 
Song, “ How I rose to he a Shopwalker.” 
Then Aria, Shopwalker : 

But where is our champion assistant, 

The pride of our drapery shop ? 

I trust lie is not very distant. 

Our Algernon Hudebrand Plopp. 

Olw'i'us. Nay, calm, Sir, your fear, for 
behold I he is here, 

Our Algernon Hildebrand Plopp. 

Enter hero (l.). He pauses on threshold. 
Then, advancing to centre of stage, sings, 
as follows : 

A Iiard-worked draper I, 

And dainty gloves and stockings 
(Some with, some void of, clockings) 

I bid the ladies buy ; 

If customers are male, 

1 ’d have them spend their dollars 
On ties and shirts and collars, 

And pay for them on the nail. 





A GOOD REASON. 

Sympathetic Cousin, *‘PooE Boy! I’m bo sorry you didn’t pass your Exam. "VViut was 
THE REASON, I WONDER?” 


At the conclusion of this song there is 
a pause, then dow music, and my heroine, 
Lady Matilda pe la OEijMR, daughter of 
the Earl of Bayswater, enters, ushered 
in by Shopwalker. “Plopp, forward,” 
says Shopwalker. Then there is a 
sweetly pretty trio ; 

Shopwalker. A lady here you see of both 
wealth and high degree 
(For waiting in the street, I notice, 
her chaise is). 

And I bid you, Mr. Plopp, do the honours 
of the shop. 

For the lady has a wish to make some 
purchases. 


Poor Boy (also wondering). “I can’t think.” 


Plopp (gallantly). I am not the man to 
shirk any quantity of work, 

When a lady has a wish to make some 
purchases. 


Plopp (indulgently). Ladies often, I have 
read, lest a cold invade their head, 
Find it useful to possess a pocket- 
handkerchief. 


Seroine. If you seek to learn my name, 
’tis Matilda de la CrJ:me— 

Plopp (to Shopwalker, aside). Correctly 
in the Upper Ten you rank her, 
chief — 

Heroine. And I live with my papa, 
Number Six, Belgravia, 

And I ’m here because I want to buy 
a handkerchief. 


Business of buying handkerchief. 
Then great scene. Heroine is seen by 
Shopwalker to purloin a yard of calico. 
As she is leaving after affectionate 
adieux to hero, Shopwalker stops her. 
Scena. Finale. 

Hero. Unhand the lady, minion 1 
Shopw. This language, Plopp to me I 
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Hero. How dare you seize and pinion ^ 
A lady of degree ? 

Heroine. Exactly, Sir 1 You ’ll find you 
err 

In acting thus to me. 

Skopw. Hay, think me not unfeeling— 
Hero. insidious reptile, go I 

Slwpw. I caught the lady stealing 
A yard of calico ! 

Heroine. Believe me, I would rather die 
Than be so wicked. Oh 1 

Shopw. Go, fetch the nearest bobbies ! 
Hero. Must my entreaties fail ? 

Shopw. The fate of those who rob is 
To languish in a gaol. 
Heroine.l cannot dwell in dungeon cell! 
Oh, let me out on bail ! 

Enter Policemen. Hero takes centre 
of stage. 

Soxg: Hero. 

Constables, release your captive, 

Do not mock her protestations ; 
True is every word she utters, 

True are her asseverations. 

She ’s as innocent as jjou, 
Honest, upright men in blue. 

I can prove my statement fully ; 

Give me leave to speak my piece, 
men. 

For one fleeting moment lend me 
Your auriculars, policemen. 
Tempted by a hope of pelf, 

I purloined the stuff myself ! 

Then my foully-gotten booty, 

Little recking what a shock it 
Might occasion to her nerves, I 
Placed in her receptive pocket. 

There you have the sorry tale : 
Up, and lead me off to gaol 1 

' Immense sensation. Heroine, with a 
I cry of “My preserver!” faints. Shop- 
walker staggers back, shocked and 
astounded. Assistants assume attitude 
of horror. Various customers, who have 
come in, grow tired of waiting to be 
served, and go out to patronise other 
establishments. And Act I. closes with 
hero being led off (e.) by policemen. 


The Wand of Peace. 

We leam from the'^Scots?7ian that at 
the second Triennial i Pan-Celtic Con- 
gress, which opened at Carnarvon on 
August 30, the Archdruid of Wales pro- 
claimed a “ Celtic peace,” For its 
better enforcement, “ at a reception given 
by the Mayor, Lord Castletown pre- 
sented him with a shillelagh of bog oak.” 


Tjeiere has been continued evidence 
of scare in our shipping trade. Vast 
quantities of stuffed sacks, apparently 
intended for the filling up of the moats 
round Port Arthur’s forts, were lying 
idle last week on the platform of the 
Temple District Station. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Ho narrative may be written starting 
with a journey on mule-back that does 
not recall Stevenson. Hor may fascinat- 
ing girls masquerade as boys without 
reminiscence of Tlie Heavenly Twins. 
These reflections inevitably occur on 
reading The Princess Passes (Methuen), 
joint work of Mr. and Mrs. Williamson. 
The story has, however, such strong 
individuality, such absorbing interest 
that they do not detract from the 
pleasure it gives. My Baronite under- 
takes that no one who reads the first 
chapter will be disposed to lay the book 
down before the happy end is reached. 
Hxperlentia docet. Amongst its novelties 
is the most graphic description of 
motor-car driving lhat has yet appeared 
in print. Travel by motor-car, adjunct 
to the mule journey, affords one of the 
collaborateurs opportunity of displaying 
rare gifts of word-painting scenery. 
Those who have not driven over the 
St. Bernard by night should read the 
brilliant account of it. The Princess 
Passes is a charming love story set 
amid some of the most splendid scenery 
in the world. 


Tommy & Go. (Hutchinson) is a collec- 
tion of seven sketches chiefly illustrating 
a Bohemian side of London journalistic 
life, knowledge of which is Mr. Jerome’s 
monopoly. There is about the London 
stories a far-off flavour of Henri Mltrger’s 
Vie de Bohime. This ,is most notable 
in the final chapter where Tommy — 
who, seeing she is a girl, ought, as her 
employer and colleagues sadly concede, to 
be called J ane — surrenders to the fasci- 
nation of a vagabond contributor to the 
paper she sub-edits, a gentleman who 
already has what tlie Lord Chancellor 
would call “ a sort of” wife. This lady 
turns up at a critical moment, and offers 
Tommy £2000 to go away. Tommy 
declines the bribe, but magnanimously 
surrenders the suitor, who is apparently 
happy with either charmer, and in turn 
impartially marries both. After the 
fashion of Bohemia the contributor, on 
the verge of starvation, urgently in need 
of half-a-crown, when he calls with his 
copy carries an umbrella whose handle 
was “ an eagle’s head in gold, with two 
small rubies for the eyes.” So like those 
thoughtless, heedless, generous-hearted 
folk who people Bohemia, whether in 
the Quartier Latin or Fleet Street ! Oi 
the sketches my Baronite likes best 
“ Tlie Babe,” which is really funny. 


Mr. Risk’s Songs of the Links (Morton, 
Edinburgh), of which two of the best 
liave appeared in these pages, are ver> 
much above the average of golf literature 
and deserve, in the opinion of myJNautical 


Retainer, a wide recognition on this 
side of the Border. In many of these 
verses the author gives verbal or metrical 
I parodies of standard authors, from 
Horace, through Smedley, to St. Andrews 
Lang; from Kipling to the inevitable 
Khayyam ; hut he has also a note of his 
own at need. His technique, except in 
his one example of blank verse, is excel- 
lent. Perhaps he is a little inclined to 
iteration, hut this is a common defect of 
collected verse, and, after all, the oppor- 
tunities afforded by his subject are 
limited. Of golf, as an incentive to 
celibacy — 

'• The sweetest inairlen Betty may turn to a 
shrew or a minx ; 

A d heavy the bonds of Wedlock, hut light 
is the chain of the Links , ” 

or as a breaker-up of marital felicity 
(see his dirge of “The Golf Widows”) 
he has some trenchant things to say. 


Another modest little work, Humours 
and Emotions of Golf, by E. M. B. and 
G. R. T., is not quite in the same class. 
E. M. B., who is responsible for most 
of the verse, is not without literary 
feeling, but his lines lack the quality of 
fluency, and some of his rhymes, such 
as lips and ellipse, adolescence and 
convalescence, are not really rhjunes at 
all in the English sense. G. R. T.’s 
prose fancies are not consistently exhi- 
larating, but they contain much philo- 
sophy and a little pleasant humour. 



“ On August 30, a formidable artillery duel 
took place, the Russians and Japanese exchang- 
ing over 100,000 projectiles.” 

The above passage is from the Daily 
Mail and not TTze Exchange and MoH. 


Answer to Correspondent. — “Artist.” 
We have received your communication 
in which you say, “I beg to enclose a 
sketch and words, and shall be glad for 
you to use them. They are original (to 
the best of my knowledge and belief), 
and have not been inspired.” We 
entirely endorse this last statement. 


“Hiatus” valde deflendus. — The late 
Dean Hole. 
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CHARI\^ARL\. 

A RCMOUR of a marveUoiis feat of 
heroism at Liaovang, proving that there 
are still “ boys of the bnU-dog breed ” 
among ns, was recorded in the St. 
James's Gazette of the 2nd inst. “ It is 
reported,” said our contemporary, “ that 
the place has been taken by Reuter's, 
the Chronicle's and the Mail's corre- 
spondents.” 

“I do not agree with the critics who 
say that battleships are a thing of the 
past,” says Admiral Matcssevitch. Yet 
this is true of a great many of the 
Russian vessels of that type. 

Many persons who are talking about j 
the horrors of the War in the East seem 
to lack a sense of proportion; or else 
they are unaware that at Manchester a 
contest of brass bands has been going 
on. 

A paper delivered at the recent con- 
gress of the Sanitary Institute has been 
published under the modest explanatory 
title of “ What the people sleep upon.” 
We presmne it must be the same beds 
as they make. 

Last week’s Answers contained articles 
by Miss Marie Stddhouie and Major 
RvDEy-PowELL. As Byron might have 
written : 

“ And Haemsworth’s capital had gathered there 
Our Beauty and our Chivalry.” 

A young man won a beauty prize at i 
South Chicago, but was kissed by 200 
women. 

A jam exhibition will shortly be opened 
at Laon, and hundreds of wasps, flies, 
and blue-bottles have now made up 
their minds as to where they will spend 
the autumn recess. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow has stated to an 
interviewer that a very large number of 
idiots are at large who most certainly i 
should be in an asylum. When are 
these attacks on the House of Commons 
going to cease ? 

It is stated that Mr. Hall Caine’s play. 
The Prodigal Son, will not follow closely 
the parable in tlie Bible, but will be an 
improvement on it. 

The announcement that Mr. Caine has 
' rejected the fatted calf incident has 
caused keen disappointment in -die 
dramatic profession, so many members 
of which are passionately fond of appear- 
ing with padding at the back of their 
shins. 

“ A moth four inches across the back 






ilU 






and three inches long has been captured 
at Antony, Cornwall.” It is understood 
that it required the united efforts of the 
local constable and the village black- 
smith to effect the capture. 

According to the Express, Londoners 
are suffering from a curious epidemic, 
of which the chief feature is a feeling of 
drowsiness in the daytime and a dis- 
inclination to exert themselves. The 
Government, yielding to a natural in- 
stinct for self-preservation, have declined 
to appoint a Royal Commission to en- 
quire into diis insidious disease. 

A painful impression has been caused 
by a cable from Chifu which states that 


I Mr. Melton Prior, Mr. Lynch and Mi*. 
Richard Harding Davis are all returning 
home from the seat of war, exasperated 
by thB limitations imposed upon them 
by the authoritie3. Is it tco late to hope 
that, even at this hour, a change may 
tak3 place, and the war yet be 
carried on for tlie benefit of English 
and American newspapers? We con- 
fidently appeal to the good-nature of the 
belligerents. 

That it is possible to wage war hu- 
manely is proved by the fact that the 
Indian Government has distributed a 
large sum of money amdng the poor oi 
Lhassa. We understand that this item 
is to be included in the indemnity. 


VOL. CXSVII. 
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A CHANNEL RECORD. 

'■.\rr SwisuntSE^ poem, “A Channel Passage,” which, gives its title 
to hib new vohime, begins in a trochaic-dactyhc-catalectic metre, of no 
fewer than eialit heats, and changes with the lising of the storm to an 
anapjestic-iambic-acatalectic metre of seven beats. The author of the 
following lines has humbly ventured to go one beat better throughout^ 
The apparent licence which permits him to scan “ rajiturous, “ satiate, 
‘‘nradual,” and “li^elle^,” as dissyUables is strictly derived from 
the orift-inal He dedicates these verses in passionate admiration to the 
Anglo-French marvel, Hr. Thomas IVilijam Burgess, of Paris, and late 
of Kotherham, Yorks ] 

Forth from Hover at 7 a.m. at the hour when the inilk comes 
round for the Castle Mess, ^ 

Fared the tug that bore on her prancing poop the joy and 
pride of the halfpenny Press ; 

Gnat was the name o£ her, late returned from the nightlong 
lustre of waves at her luminous prow, 

Lit for a beacon and hnffet to him, the hero of Teuton 
extraction that failed, and now, 

Fraughted with Buuoess for freight, or freighted with 
Blroess for fraught, whichever arrangement you like, 
Westward she lurched to the region of Lyddon Spout and 
landed the lupturous and radiant Tyke. 

Then like a lioness loosed from the toils on the flat-foot track 
of a timorous coohe of Ind, 

Bare as a babe he strided out hip-deep to the lust of battle 
with wave and wind ; 

Phmged his billow-proof mask in the main, and adopting a 
low side-stroke of exceptional power 
Thridded the seas at the rate of two-and-a-half to three Ml 
nautical knots per hour. 

Loud from the tug as he sped like a friendly torpedo aimed 
at the uttermost fringes of France 
Cheers outbroke and the bruit of backers that asked for the 
odds, fifteen to eight, on his chance. 

Slewed by slithering tides, that played with his strength as 
the blizzard plays with a young boy’s kite. 

Now on the Foreland trail and now in the other direction, 
the way to tlie Isle of Wight, 

Ever he struck for the Calais coast with the brine in his 
breath and the red hope hot at his heart. 

Save when he sipped boiled Bovril or crushed the juice of 
the wine-blue grape or a custard tart ; 

Till the homeward Mail with a starboard list where the 
clamour of plaudits clove the air 
Spake from the midmost deeps of her course to say that the 
gallant swimmer was half-way there. 

Whence came change? Were the powers that govern the 
‘ inoon that governs the tides that flow and ebb 
Jealous that one more name should he added to those of 
Byeoit, Leander, and Captain Webb ? 

Can they have kicked at the last link forged in a cliain 
designed to master a virgin pride, 

Knitting adjacent lands in love, as a neighbourly bridegroom 
is knit to his next-door bride ? 

"What the original reason 1 know not ; hut this at least that 
a mortal may know, I know, 

How that the winds that liad softly blown in his eyes as the 
breath, kiss-laden, of love may blow 
Rose to the passion and wrath and rapture of half a gale or 
possibly even worse, 

Thus necessitating a delicate change in the lilt of my semi- 
trochaic verse. 

For the welter of waves white-winged as the flash and the 
flight of a squadron of migrant storks 
Flew, flopped, fizzed, fluttered and burst in the face of the 
strenuous trier from Rotherham, Yorks, 


And the tune of their sibilant surge was the tune of the mel- 
lowing fennent of malted hops, 

And like to the hiss of a spluttering grill was the spume of 
the Channel that seethed with chops. 

But livelier if aught could be livelier than he was ere yet the 
storm leapt out of the South 

We could hear his foam-bright laughter that gurgled and 
mixed with the gurghng foam m his mouth, 

And the jest fell light from his lips as he breasted the biUow 
— “ There ’s plenty for money,” he said. 

In a phrase that can only die when the heart of England that 
heats for her best lies dead. 

But a desolate waste yet sundered the sole of his foot from 
the haven he fain would be at, 

And the sea’s wide throat that would never have strained at 
a camel had nearly swallowed the Gnat. 

And at length with gradual reluctance he halted and over the 
creaking bulwarks crept 

And drank red wine, and rolled in the wallowing trough, and 
was sick of the sea and slept. 

And the eight-and-three-quarter glad mad hours were over 
that won him the record for pace, 

Five leagues as the swart crow flies, and an extra couple to 
add for the twin tide-race. 

But snug in a rug we bore him back from a spot some six 
miles short of his goal, 

Of the sand-grey dunes of the city whose fame is one with 
the fame of her Burgess-roll. 

And the dawn of the dusk came down from a wind-swept sky 
as we put him on Dover pier, 

Insatiate of hope, and big with a sanguine purpose to try it 
again next year. 0. S. 

THE WHITE RABBIT. 

Chapter VII. 

. The White Rabbit is Puzzled. 

said the White Rabbit, “I don’t know what 
we’re all coming to nowadays. People do behave in the 
most extraordinary way, you know. I can’t make out what 
they ’re up to.” 

He sniffed with indignation, and took a turn or two in his 
hutch. 

“Look here, Garwp,” he continued, addressing the Cat, 
“ you ’ve seen something of the world, and you ’ve had no 
end of kittens ” 

“ And if I have,” interrupted the Cat, “ what ’s that to 
you? I’m acting on the advice of the President of the 
TJnited States. I ’m populating the Empire. The future is 
with the mothers of the race. - And anyhow I haven’t got to 
ask for your opinion. I don’t want it, and I ’ll trouble you 
not to make so free with it.” 

“ My dear Qarrup'^ said the Rabbit, alarmed at her vehe- 
mence, “I’m sure I didn’t want to offend you. I simply 
adore kittens myself, ^nd I ’ve always said that yours are 
quite the prettiest and softest and liveliest I ’ve ever seen. 
Personally, I ’m dead against buckets of water and all that 
nonsense.” 

Here the Cat broke down and wept. 

“ You ’ve got a good heart, Bunbutter,'' she said in a voice 
choked with emotion. “Forgive this display of feeling. 
How can I help you ? TeU me, and I ’U do my best.’' 

“ The fact is,” said the Rabbit after a pause, during which 
he had surreptitiously wiped his eyes with his fore-feet, “ the 
fimt is, I ’m fairly puzzled. You know that tall handsome 
girl who ’s been staying here for a week or so ? ” 

“ Sybil? ” asked the Cat. 

“ The same.” 

“ Know her ? I should think I did. She ’s the best hand 
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HOME RULE (NEW STYLE). 


Poet . . . Mr. GEORaE Wtodham. 


Bird . , . Lord Donra^vest. 


QUOTH DUNRAVEN, “DEVOLUTION!” 
ONLY THAT, AND NOTHING MORE. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF BOY. 

“Yet I doubt not thro’ the ages one increasing pm’pose ^LocJi&lei/ Hall. 

{Inside a Garden Hariy Befre^ment Tent.) 

Visitor (xcatcliing schoolboy busy regaling himself with anything xcithin his reach). “ Well, my Boy, you ought to feel very lucky being 
ALLOWED TO HELP YOURSEI J AS YOU LIKE TO ALL THESE GOOD THINGS. 1t WAS VERY DIFFERENT WHEN I WAS A BoY. No SUCH LUX.UBIES THEN ! ” 
' Boy. “ I DESSAY SO. BcT this is nothing to what it WILL BE IN THE NEXT GENERATION.” 


at scratching a cat behind the ear I ever met. It ’s simply 
ripping,” and she closed her eyes limirionsly and purred at 
the mere recollection. 

“ Well,” the Rabbit Tvent on, “ she ’s been about here a 
good deal lately, paying me visits and throwing bits of 
cabbage into the hutch — ^not the outside leaves, but the juicy 
whitey-yellow inside ones — ^and I began to take quite a fancy 
to her. Perhaps, I thought to myself, this is the maiden 
who is to release me. You know, Gamp, 1 ’m not con- 
ceited ” 

“Ahem,” coughed the Cat discreetly. 

“ What ’s that you said ? ” snapped the Rabbit tartly. 

“I only coughed,” said the Cat. “No, you’re not con- 
ceited.” 

“Well, I couldn’t help noticing how partial she was to 
me.” 

“I hate that word partial,” said tlie Cat. “It’s vulgar. 
Why can’t you say tliat you observed that she had allowed 
her youthful fancies to linger lovingly on you ? ” 

“That certainly does sound more romantic. I couldn’t 
help noticing, then, that she had let her youthful fancies 
linger lovingly on me. It wasn’t my fault. I didn’t try to 
mcSte her do it, but there it was. This girl, I said to myseH, 
is no fool. She has pierced my melancholy disguise, and has 
detected the Prince through his white fur coat. Well, I laid 


myself out to please her after that, and I thought I ’d suc- 
ceeded. Really, I shouldn’t like to tell you half the absurd 
loving things she said to me the last time she took me up by 
my ears and carried me about.” 

“ Couldn’t you remember one or two of them ? ” said the 
Cat.. 

“ No, Gamp— 01' rather, yes I could, but I shall not mention 
them, because, as you ought to know, no gentleman ever 
mentions what has passed in confidence between himself and 
a lady. ' It is not done in — ahem— good society. However, 
as I said before, there it was, and things were going on most 
swimmingly. Well, two nights ago, at about nine o’clock, I 
heard steps coining this way, and suddenly Sybil appeared. 
She was in a sort of half-dress ” 

“ Half-dress ? What do you mean ? ” asked the Cat. 

“ The sort of dress that stops short before it ought to.” 

“ Oh, evening dress, you mean.” 

“Well, evening dress if you like,” said the Rabbit 
impatiently. “ I ’m no hand at describing the things women 
wear. Anyhow, she came along towards the hutch, but she 
wasn’t alone. There was a man with her.” 

“ I bet it was Guy,” said the Cat. “ A biggish young chap 
with a smooth face and curly hair ? ” 

“ That’s him,” said the I^bbit. 

“He,” said the Cat. “He, he.” 
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Don't lau^^h, Gamp : it ’s too serious. 
They were talkiiisc together very earn- 
eslly. ‘ Tell me all about it,’ she said ; 

‘ it ’s all deeply interesting ; ’ and then 
lie set to Avork and liegan telling her 
what he did in the City. ‘ When I get 
there in the morning,’ he said, ‘I oiien 
the letters, and if there ’s anything A-ery 
important I answer at once or dictate to 
a short-hand writer.’ ‘ Yes,’ she said in 
a breathless Aray, as if she aahs craving 
for more. ‘And then,’ he went on, 'I 
may have a contract to consider. ‘ How 
verp very interesting,’ said she, ‘ I should 
like to see you at work some day. 
Couldn’t I help ? ’ I didn’t catch what 
he said in answer, for at that moment 
they turned the corner and disappeared. 
But would you belieA’'e it, she never 
gave me a look, far less a word. I neA^er 
was so disgusted in my life. Well, last 
night they turned up again at the same 
time, and they were talking about the | 
same sort of siUy stuff. But this time, ' 
after they ’d ’turned the comer, they ; 
came back, and they AA^’eren’t talking at 
all. He had got his arm round her 
waist, and her head — it ’s a pretty head 
— ^was lying on his shoulder, and every 

now and then he bent OA^er and ” 

“Kissed her, I bet,” said the Cat. 

“ My poor old Buiibutter, how you haA^e 
been taken on. Why, they ’re engaged 
to be married. It was announced this 
morning. If (you watch I shouldn’t 
wonder if you suat them again to-night, 
but I don’t think they ’U be talking 
about the City, you know.” 

“They can come as much as they 
like,” said the Rabbit sulkily, “I shan’t 
even look at them. Bah ! ” 

REVIVAL OF NATIVE GRAND 
OPERA.: 

Mr DRAPER’S OPERA. 

ACT TWO. 

We left our hero, it will be remem- 
bered, in the hands of the Law, charged 
on his OAvn confession with stealing a 
yard of calico. The Second Act reA^eals 
the interior of the Court. Chorus of 
jurymen, who open the Act (here I 
acfaiowledge my indebtedness to Mr. 
Kipling) with : 

We used to be butchers and bakers once, 
Tinkers and candlestick-makers once. 
Soldiers and sailors and tailors once, 

And now we are Jury, 

j Having obtained silence by saying 
^ that he will not have his Court turned 
into a theatre, the Judge , requests , 
counsel for prosecution to dpen the case 
for the Crown. 

The case proceeds. Counsel for 
prosecntion calls heroine, and sings song : 

My most important witness see ; 

And glean from her a notion | 


Of how the sex in times of stress 
Is subject to emotion : 

Distiuught with nerv^ousness and grief. 
Her looks suggest the Moenad. 

She Avatched the movements of the 
thief, 

And that ’s why she ’s sub-poena’d. 

This loA^ely but ill-treated maid 
(Salt tears I see you dropping) 

Set out one morn in her barouche 
To do a little shopping. 

Referring quickly to my brief, 

I find, as I suspected, 

A cambric pocket-handkerchief 
Was what the maid selected. 

But, as she moved towards the door 
(These facts are well attested), 

On charge of steahng calico 
She found herself arrested. 

I Of evidence I hold a sheaf, 

To prove that, somewhat later, 

The villain Plopp, to her relief, 
Confessed himself the traitor. 

Counsel for defence says he has no 
wish to cross-examine, and the jury, 
without leaAung the box, find Plopp 
guilty. The Judge sentences him to 
penal sendtude for life, and he is about 
to be led aAvay, when heroine rises in 
her place, and, with deep emotion, begins 
to sing : 

Your ludship, ere this gentle youth 
Be haled to dungeon cell, 

The truth, and nothing but the truth. 
The whole truth I Avih tell. 

Asliamed of having sunk so low, 

To make amends I ’ll try : 

You ask who stole that calico ? 

Your ludship, it was I. 

[Sensation in Court. 

My dear papa’s a millionaire, 

And does not stint his child : 

What urged me, then, this crime to 
dare? 

Some impulse, sudden, wild. 

These little hands were never made j 
To pick and steal, I know : 

Yet from the narrow path I strayed, 
And stole that calico. j 

And oh ! there is another thing 
Which I must now confess, 

With difficulty conquering 
My maiden bashfulness : 

Though Mrs. Grundy might taboo 
The action, I don’t care ; j 

Sir, Mr. Pixdpp, a word with you : 

1 worship you. So there !" i 

Plopp. Oh, rapture ! 

[They fly into each other's arms, j 
The J udye (mping away a not unmanly j 
\ear) : - ■, 

Although this scene, I don’t deny, ^ 
Provokes the sympathetic sigh, ^ 

Yet someone’s prigged what isn’t his’n, 
So someone ’s got to go to prison. 1 

Which of the two I do not know, ] 

But one or the other has got to go. ( 


Counsel for the Defence : 

Yes, so it would appear. But, stay 
' Your ludship, I perceive a way. 

Song. 

The laws Avhich gOA'^ern crimes 
Are subtler than men think ’em : 

A deal depends in modern times 
Upon a party’s income, 

And much, again, on whether he 
Comes of a county family. 

A pauper who is bad 
Must rue his error dearly ; 

And every law-infringing cad 
We punish most severely. 

The Law (except to the elect) 

Must needs be harsh to earn respect. 

But should a millionaire 
Or scion of the peerage 
Pursue the same iUegal game, 

We soften our severe rage : 

Crimes somehow do not seem so wrong, 
Performed by one whose purse is long. 

This lady, as we know. 

For she herself has owned it, 
Marked down a piece of calico, 

And, speaking briefly, “ boned ” it. 
Such acts are rarely known to fail 
In leading to a stay in gaol. 

Bnt mark, this lovely girl. 

Whose charms, I own, bewitch one, 
Is only daughter to an Earl, 

And (by the way) a rich one. 

His Lordship’s fortune, so I hear, 

Is twenty thousand pounds a year. 

Such being her papa 
(So runs the law of Britain), 

Not theft, but Kleptomania 
Must her offence be Avritten. 

And thus, it ’s needless to explain. 

She leaves the Court without a stain. 

Huge applause in gallery. Judge 
blesses hero and heroine, and all 
present adjourn to the nearest church 
for the wedding. Curtain. 

There, Mr. Punch, Sir, you have it. 
And if the Draper's Record is not satis- 
fied now, it ought to be. 

I remain, Yours, <S:c., 

Henry William-Jones. 


Taking the Cake. — ^In an interview 
in the Daily Mail with Captain Voss, 
who has made a voyage round the world 
in a dug-out, the gallant mariner says : 

“I wished to put into the Cocos Islands in 
the Indian Ocean, because an old lady in 
liTelson, New Zealand, had entrusted me with a 
fruit cake which she had made for her son, 
who is employed at the cable station in the 
Cocos. But unfortunately the wind failed, and 
the currents drifted me out of my course.” 

The last sentence is of course a mis- 
take. It should run : “ But unfortu- 
nately the currants failed, and the wind 
drifted me out of my course.” 
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A CLOSE FKISH, 

[“A marriage is arranged bet^\eeii Miss 
Diana Dashington and Lord Broadacbes ” Such 
announcements should occasionallyjbe followed 
by the reflections of the unsuccessful lady 
competitor] 

The race of the season is over ; 

I Ve lost and Diana has won ; 

She *s feasting on Bbo.\d acres’ clover, 
And I am right out of the fun. 
Though Di was the one to begin it. 

She soon found me making the pace ; 

I thought all along I should win it, 

And only backed her for a place. 

At Ascot Dl\na was leading ; 

At Henley I spurted ahead ; 

At Cowes side by side we were speeding; 

At Trouville 1 fancy I led. 
i^eck to neck we ran, shoulder to 
slioulder. 

The pace was too killing to last — 

(If the weather had only been colder!) — 
I flagged, and Diana shot past. 

My heart ’s not hy any means broken ; 

1 hope I ’m not wanting in pluck ; 

A tear or two, low he it spoken, 

Then I kissed her and wished her 
good luck. 

Di won the race fairly as stated ; 

But when her attractions are reckoned 
My own must not be underrated — 

I finished a very good second 1 


MR. BROWN AT BREAKFAST. 

IL— On the Army. 

Astonishing lot of nonsense the Daily 
Wire prints about military affairs . . . 
no, I do not waste my time reading it. 
Any intelligent citizen, Mary, is bound 
to take an interest in things of this sort. 
Ajid our Army is rotten, Madam— rotten 
to the core. . . . What ? That reminds 
you, shall Tomkins be told to pick the 
apples ? As you please — ’m not talk- 
ing about apples. Just consider these 
Manoeuvres, and the plain common-sense 
lessons they teach you. First of all, a 
force lands in England without opposi- 
tion. There ’s a pretty state of things ! 

. . . No, I didn’t say they had interfered 
with us — but just think of the disgrace 1 
Not one General, Madam, not one single 
General capable of defending Ibis 
unhappy country. And yet it is to 
support these expensive frauds that 
have to pay taxes ! . . . Well, if he calls ' 
I again, tdl him that I will attend to the 
matter. There ’s the rent and rates to be 
I seen to first, and goodness knows, with 
your housekeeping and Ethel’s dress 
bills — ^but 1 was talking about the Anny. 

Incompetent profligates, that ’s what 
the officers are. What sort of life do 
they lead? Getting up late, playing 
polo and hunting, eating luxurious 
dinners, bullying respectable young 
men and ducking them in horse-ponds 



Fair Vmtor (to new Curate, %cIio lias lamed himself falling over a croquet hoop). “ Good-Btb, 
Mr. Peegival, I ’ii so glad to see you up, and next time I call I eofs to find you out.** 


— there ’s a life for you. . . . What do 
you know about it, Miss Ethel? . . . 
Captain Ponsonby told you? You can 
tell him something then. TeU him that 
Britons of common-sense — like myself — 
don’t mean to stand the present way of 
going on much longer. Drastic changes 
. . . No, I ’m not tiying to break the 
table, Mary . . . drastic changes are 
absolutely necessary. 

First of all there must be a clean 
sweep at the War Office. Men of brains 
and common-sense are wanted there. 
Then we must organise a great army, to 
guard the coast all round England. The 
man who will not serve his time as a 
militiaman or volunteer is not worthy of 
the name of Englishman, and the fruit 
... I told you once about those apples, 
I do wish you wouldn’t interrupt. . . . 
If they’re not picked to-day they’ll 
have to wait for three weeks? Why? 


Tomkins can pick them next time he 
comes. As I was saying, the militia 
system must be developed, and — eh? 
Tomkins won’t be here for three weeks ? 
Got to go into camp for his training? 
Well, I call it perfectly disgraceful! 
Here I pay a man high wages to attend 
to my garden once a week, and then 
this miserable system takes him away, 
at the most inconvenient time, to play at 
soldiers ! ... If I have time to-night, 
Mary, I shall write a strongish letter to 
the Daily Wire on the subject. 

The War in Little. 

Lady (to Gardener). Well, John', have 
you read about the great battle between 
the Russians and the Japanese? 

Gardener. Yes, Mum, and I’m going 
to follow suit. I’m going to pot some 
chrysanthemums. 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST AND THE 
CONSTABLE - 
Oil, SiGKS OP THE TliffiS. 

Thilantliroput. Recent events liave 
shown that the police liave a totally 
false view of their duties, and that we 
are on the eve of great reforms, which I 
liope personally to do something to 
assist. You seeni to be a very intelli- 
gent officer— wiE you answer a few 
questions ? 

Co7ifitahIe. Talk away. 

P. Well, what is it you do? 

C, Sometimes I hn on point duty. 

P. What is that ? 

C, Conti'oUing the traffic. 

P. All, yes, I ’ve seen you. You hold 
up your hand and stop the horses. 

C. That s it. 

P. Poor things ! 

C. Who? 

P. The horses. Stopped 
like that by the arbitrary hand 
of petty officialdom, when they 
want to he trotting along in 
their free, happy way. It is the 
same tiling wherever one looks 
— hard unsympathetic power, 
repressing and coercing. 

C. But I say 

P. And what other duties 
have you ? 

O, Why, I keep the peace. If 
anyone does wrong I arrest him. 

P. Arrest him ? What, be- 
fore he has been tried ? 

C. Well, he can’t be tried 
until he gets to the Court; 
and it isn’t likely he ’ll go to 
the Court of his own free will. 

P. And yet he is innocent until he is 
proved guilty. What right have you to 
submit an innocent man to the indignity 
of public arrest and a public procession 
through the streets ? 

G, I don’t know where I am ! Sup- 
pose someone saw him do it ? 

P. It doesn’t matter. The man is 
innocent until he ’s proved guilty. 

G. Everyone ’s guilty of something— 
if we only knew. 

P. Perhaps, hut that mustn’t be the 
police view. The world, in the police 
view, should be peopled by wliite souls. 

O. Weil, I give it up. But how is he 
to be proved guilty if he ’s not taken to 
the Court? 

P. I ’m afraid that I must compromise 
with you there. He must be taken to 
the Court, but it must be done with 
scrupulous delicacy and consideration. 

O. Scrupulous what? 

P. Scrupulous delicacy and considera- 
tion. You should be rather the friend 
than the enemy. I wish some less 
formal and repelling uniform could be 
found for yon. 

G. It ’s all right, isn’t it? 


P. I don’t like it. I don’t like j^our 
boots. They suggest Juggernaut to me. 

O. Jugger ? 

P- Juggernaut. A liuge car that 
crushes its victims beneath it. 

G, I say 

P. I don’t like your helmet. It ’s per- 
haps the least winning, the least ingra- 
tiating type of aU English head-gear. 
Can y(ui make soup iu it ? 

C. I never tried. 

P. Do try. If it could be used to 
make soup in, or beef-tea to administer 
to your clients on tlie way to the Police 
Station, it would be transformed from 
an emblem of coercion to a utensil of 
cbaritj". 

C. i never thought of that before. 

P. And your tunic, with that for- 
bidding belt, and that unsympathetic 


hand round your sleeve — couldn’t we 
alter that ? 

C. It ’s rather admired. 

P. Oh yes, by the unsuspected ; not 
by the suspected. 

G. Well, why should they admire it? 

P. Why should they not ? 

G. It ’s not usual, it ’s not natural. 

P. Let us make it usual and natural. 
My object is to make the policeman the 
suspected man’s courteous friend, the 
suspected woman’s chivalrous protector. 

G. Great Scotland Yard ! 

P. Let me see, what ’s that thing like 
a stick ? 

G. That ’s my truncheon. 

P. Let me feel it. Why, it ’s hard ! 

C. Of course ; it ’s for hitting people, 
when they ’re obstinate. 

P. Hitting ! But that won’t do. How 
very retrograde! We must have new 
ones, made of something soft, in case 
they were used by accident. They must 
be emblems of authority, portents of what 
might happen ; they must not be used. 

G, Couldn’t [they be made hollow to 
hold chocolate creams for the poor lady 
prisoners ? 


P. There, tliat ’s better. You ’re quite 
catching the spirit. But I fear that 
chocolate creams are going too far. 
There is a hint of pampering tliere. 
No, let us have an umbrella instead of a 
truncheon (just as swords were made 
into ploughshares, you know) to shelter 
the suspected in the wet. 

(7. Just as you like. 

P. And wluit are those things in your 
pocket ? 

C. These are handcuffs. 

P. Handcuffs! Worse and worse. 
When do you use them ? 

G. Oh , some of your innocents now and 
then have to be looked after, to prevent 
tlieir innocence doing any one harm, 

P. No wonder, poor fellows ! How 
would you like to he misunderstood 
like that? 

O. But, look here, don’t you 
think anyone ever did any- 
thing ? 

P. I don’t say that, but I 
think that to know all is to 
forgive all. 

G. Do you mind saying 
that very slowly ? 

P. Certainly. To know all 
is to forgive all. 

O. I see what you mean. 
But isn’t that asking a good 
lot from a constable? 

P. There you put ‘*your 
finger on the chief flaw. Our 
constables are not sufficiently 
advanced. They are chosen 
now for their size and muscle. 
They ought to be chosen for 
their qualities of head and 
heart. 

G. And what do you want 
me to do if I find a burglar in your 
house ? 

P. Oh, every inquiry should be made, 
and he should be given a fresh start in 
life. 

G. Suppose he has murdered you 
before I get there ? 

P. It would have been done, I am 
sure, in a momentary aberration. 

G. I ’m not so sure. [Exit, 


To Fbee Traders Aim MatbtmoniaJj 
Agehts. — ^Attention is called to a cheap 
line in matches (four boxes a penny), 
made in Sweden. The following notice 
rather strikes one on the box : These 
matches are specially prepared so that 
the ends do not drop off, and the match 
grows gold immediately after the flame 
is extinguished.” All of course is not 
gold that splutters ; but if matrimonial 
agents could undertake that the matches 
they arrange should “ grow gold imme- 
diately after the flame is extinguished” 
we should hear less of disillusions 
sequent npon the damping of early 
enthusiasm. 



First Monheij. “Ostrich is going too strong for Elepilvnt. He 

SEEMS FULL OF LUCK.” 

Second Monkey. “Yes; I understand he swArxo^\’ED four horse- 
shoes BEFORE THE GAJIE STARTED * ” 




Mother of urtprepossesaing Youngster, “Yes, had a. lot of trouble withIhim when he was a Babt ! ’* 
Visitor. “And now, Tic sure, the little man has turned out to be a blessing in disguise!” 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

The spread of motoring amongst the 
musical profession was agreeably mani- 
fested at the Gloucester Musical Festival 
which was held with great eelat last 
week. The beautiful town of Gloucester 
was not only gay with bunting but 
fragrant with petrol, and every species 
of seK-propelLed vehicle, from tiie dwarf 
jinrickshawette to the motor-caravan, 
might be seen speeding through the quaint 
streets of the sleepy old Cathedral town. 
Perhaps the most general attention was 
attracted by Sir Edward Elgar’s 
sumptuous 4:5-h.p. Mors omnibus with 
^enamelled chunking-knobs and sliding 
bandolier. The interior of the car was 
beautifully upholstered in limp lamb- 
^ skin, and the chauffeur, a stalwart jager 
! from the Bavarian Highlands, was much 
' admired. 

Sir Charles Staotord rode over 
. every day from Malvern on Ms dainty 
little Flamingo auto-pram. By a happy 
tliought he had fixed a gramophone 
attachment to his horn, with the result 
that as he went along he was able to 
snort out tasteful selections from the 
best composers. We cannot but tMnk 
tliat this method of combin’ng education 


with safety is destined to a gi-eat future. 
Probably the fastest and certainly the 
most vivacious car at Gloucester last 
week was Sir Hubert Parry’s 60-h.p. 
Frasquita, in which he is reported to 
have negotiated the road to his 
country seat at the rate of ninety noiles 
an hour. Last Wednesday, owing to 
the unclamping of the bonzoline ball 
bearings, the gusset - winch became 
jammed in the divot-spandril, and Sir 
Hubert was unable to apply the brake, 
with the result that his Frasquita burst 
into a presence manufactory in College 
Street, and was literally smothered in 
plum jam. The occupants of the car 
were extricated with considerable difiGL- 
culty, but without any serious casualties, 
and a salvo of cheers greeted the intrepid 
composer as he entered the Shire Hall 
in a sticky but otherwise undefeated 
condition. 

Amongst other tasteful turn-outs we 
noticed the Dean’s 3-cylinder 15-niin. 
Sermonette, Miss Muriel Fos'ier’s low 
C-spring Humberdinck Landaulette, Mr. 
Granville Bantoch’s Fafner-Bols Car- 
riole, driven by the new rectified “ Time- 
spirit,” and Mr, Coates’s Plasmon 
Droschky with corrugated tascules. 


Amongst the foreign visitors Professor 
ICrumbascher was conspicuous by the 
size of Ms butterfly tie, and the dia- 
meter of his sombrero. Professor 
Krumbascher, it may be mentioned, is 
the youngest of ten brothers, none of 
whom weighs less than nine stone. 

▲ Whimsical Alternative. 

From the Exchange and Mart, Sept . 2 : 
“ Wanted Harmonium or 12-bore gun.” 

Sons of Harmony. 

“The following resolution,” says the 
Northern Echo, in its report of a meeting 
of the North-East Council of the Post- 
men’s Federation, “ was carried thwinu 
matiiny Mchw shrlu cmfw carried with 
unanimity.” As Sheridan says, in The 
Critic, “When they do agree their una- 
nimity is wonderful.” 


A OOREESPQNDENT complains that being 
on a bicycle he passed an L.C.C. notice- 
board which said, This Road is Closed. 
Almost immediately afterwards he found 
that it was really Open, and fell into the 
aperture. 
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NEW HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 

By Our Own Un-Beeton Domestio 
Economist. 

I . — How to make several pots of Mar- 
malade out of a few kind icords^ 

Take any inexperienced and recently 
married young woman. Draw her 
gently and casually into conversation on 
the subject of preseii'ves. Then drop a 
few hints, not too many, to the ^ect 
that you cannot understand the common 
aversion to “ shop ” marmalade. If this 
appears to produce slight irritation, then 
force the topic lightly, without causing 
her to boil over. If she throws in some- 
thing about “ carrots ” and “ street- 
sweepings,” don’t ^ve it time to settle, 
but keep gently stirring. When all is 
ready, say quite pleasantly that you 
yourself prefer the manufactures of 
Messrs. P or K to “ any house- 

hold marmalade you ever ate.” Then 
leave the whole to simmer. In a few 
days she will send you several pots of her 
own make. 

IL — How to get a new hat gratis. 

Choose an old and well-worn “topper” 
and brush with greatest care, so as to 


make quite presentable. Then take 
some stout, short-sighted and well-to-do 
friend to a cheap concert, carefully 
selecting seats in a rather dark corner. 

At a convenient interval, whUe you 
are both standing, slip your hat care- 
fully onto his seat. Then begin telling 
him an amusing anecdote, and before 
you reach the point (stifling a burst of 
laughter as if the thdng were too good 
to teU) sit down suddenly. He will pro- 
bably do the same. 

Having made sure the hat is com- 
pletely smashed, be careful (i.) to exclaim, 
and with some heat, at the loss of it; 
and then (ii.) to recover yourself quickly 
and say, “Never mind, it is- only an old 
one.” 

Note . — ^The above two recipes cannot 
be used twice on the same person, ■ 

HI . — How to dvne cheaply (with an 
alternative). 

Choose an evening when there is a 
certain prospect of heavy xaih. Then, 
carefully leaving behind youir mackintosh 
and umbrella, walk some little distance 
I to the house of any not very intimate 
! friends. You should be late for tea (as 
' this will leave an initial impression of 


purity of motive on your part, and defec- 
tive hospitality on theirs), and decline, at 
aU risks, to have it recalled. Make 
yourself as pleasant as possible for some 
time, keeping a careful but surreptitious 
eye on the weather. 

As soon as it is pouring heavily, rise 
and make a demonstration of going. 
Then look out of the window, and 
ostentatiously simulating surprise Lament 
that you have no protection against the 
rain. They will probably press you with 
apparent heartiness to stay to dinner. 

If 'there is any hesitation about this 
(but you must give it a few minutes to 
mature) ask, simply and apologetically, 
the loan of an umbrella. 

They will probably prefer the other 
alternative. I£ not, take the best. 


The Ascent of, Animals. — “House- 
keeper (middle-aged) wanted, in a farm- 
house, for an elderly gentleman, two in 
family (two cows), must be a good cook.” 
— From the “ Taunton Gazette'' 

There ’s no place like Home. — “ Kent 
Coast. Home-killed butcher’s business ; 
rent £35, &o." —Daily Mail. 
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THE ART OF SLEEP. 

According to the Daily Telegraph of 
Sept. 7, there is shortly to he opened 
in Paris a school to teach persons Iiott 
to sleep well and gracefully. A branch 
establishment will simultaneously be 
inaugurated in London. Mr. Punch 
takes leave to make the following extracts 
from the Prospectus : — 

Visitor. 

His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 
Prtncipai.. 

The Rector of Little Snoring, Norfolk. 
Hcshers. 

The Home Secret.ary (Legal Depart- 
ment). 

Mr. Maseelyne (Hypnotic Course). 

Mrs. Ada S. Ballin (Editor of ‘ ‘ Baby ”). 

Sir Charles Wyndhaai (Theatric^ 
Lectures). 

Sir J. W. SzLUMBEE (Sleeping Partner- 
ship). 

Registered Telegraphic Address : 

Sleep-walker, London.’* 

Subjects of Instruction included in 
TBE Regular Course. 

Pyjamas and their Construction. 

Behaviour in a Sleeping-car. 

How not to Snore through sermons. 

The Treatment of Twins during Teeth- 
ing-time. 

Nightcaps and other Sleeping- 
draughts. 

Warming-pans, Etiquette of. 

Four-posters, how to make with a 
Pocket-knife. 

Sleeping Beauty-culture. 

Somnambulism for Ladies, First 
Steps in. 

Appropriate Costume for the same. 

Apple-pie Beds, how to lay, enter, and 
avenge them. 

Cold Pig and its application. 

Nightmares, their Origin, Develop- 
ment and Classification. 

Curtain Lectures for aU, with Selected 
Repartees. 

Auto-hypnotism, or Lullabies for the 
Lonesome. 

Sheep-counting and like Soporifics. 

Management of Lighted Candle before, 
and after. Falling Asleep. 

Expeditious Modes of Escape from 
Fire in Bedrooms. 

Getting out of Bed the Wrong Side in 
the Morning, How to Avoid. 

Sleeping round the Clock, when Per- 
missible. 

The Early Worm, Moral Reflections 
on. 

Pidex irritans, Advice with Regard to. 
Forms of Protest to Landlady concern- 
ing the same. 

Park-benches, Use of, in Emergencies. 

The Plank-bed, Best Positions on. ^ 

The Hammock as an Aid to Flirtation. 

Ditto, Simple Way to Fall out of. 





Object-lessons in illustration of the 
above Syllabus of Lectures will be given 
by competent instructors at the Central 
Sleep-Dep6t, but pupils, who may be of 
any age, size, or sex, will be required to 
pursue their studies in the new Art at 
their own private residences, donnitories, 
Rowton Houses, or opium dens. 


In return for a rise in wages, the 
messenger boys of Newark (N.J.) have 
aH signed an agreement not to smoke or 
read sensational novels during working- 
hours. The authorities were at a loss to 
know why the lads signed so readily, 
and it was only discovered afterwards 
that nothing had been said about 
watching dog-fights. 


Embarras de B'cheBsei'. 

Mr. Punch had always understood 
that “ profession ” was overcrowded, 
but had no idea that its case was as bad 
as the following advertisement from a 
provincial paper would seem to indicate : 

A OTORS and ACTRESSES of Note; 200,000 
in Stock : plain, hoad-ooloiired, jewelled 
and luminous . . . 

Of these descriptive epithets, aU hut the 
last, have an air of genuineness, and 
No. 1 reveals an astonishing candour; 
but “ luminous” is so doubtful that one 
is inclined to suspect a hoax. 


New Name for the Japanese. 
Eikoncelasts. 
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THOUGHT FORCES. 

Betty always says that thouglits are 
things, and Betty knows, for she has 
been to twelve lectures on the subject. 
Mr. Hobbs, the lecturer, says that each 
thought we think is an electric current 
or powerful magnetic force which attracts 
to it everything corresponding to its 
expression. I tried to explain this to 
Emily, my sister-in-law. 

‘ “ Emily,” I said, “I hear your father s 
indigestion is no better, and it never will 
be if he is always concentrating on its 
imperfections.” 

She replied that his digestive pills 
had come. 

'‘My dear Emily,” I cried, "a piU 
cannot alter the balance of a conscious- 
ness- I wish you could attend Mr. 
Hobbs’s lectures. He is such a nice 
man, with a dimple in his chin.” I 
was glad Emily did not seem to care for 
further explanations, as Mr. Hobbs, 
though very interesting, is often a little 
confusing. 

Betty’s letters, too, on the subject of 
Mental Science are often very puzzling. 
She writes ; — 

“ Deae Meg, — ^You say you sometimes 
find your thoughts are growing beyond 
yonr control. Remember what Mr. 
Hobbs said in his last lecture, that to 
acknowledge an unreality was a sure 
way of making it a reality. I have been 
thinking a good deal about what you 
said concerning your thought-currents. 
They are too strong if they oblige you 
to hold on to the furniture or catch at 
the arm of your nearest neighbour. I 
should say the desire for physical 
support sbows great want of mental 
ballast and too much thought-expansion. 
It would be well to Tpoise on a contrac- 
tixm. Think of the cause of the expan- 
sion, if there be one, as haK its original 
size. Yonr affectionate Betty. 

“P.S. — If you have your copy of 
W/wBt aYe your Atoms 9 I think you will 
find Chapter II. very helpful — ' How to 
balance on nothing.’ ” 

It took me a long time to understand 
the meaning of poising on a contiaction, 
but it came to me when I was staying 
with my mother-in-law, for when I am 
with her my consciousness expands with 
I nervous irritation like a sponge which is 
filled with water. As she is only five 
feet one, it was difficult to poise on a 
contraction by thinking of her as haK 
her original size, but I persevered aud 
was rewarded by my thought-currents 
settling comfortably down round my 
mother-in-law. 

Towards the end of our visit she was 
taken lU. “Lady Wobley is suffering 
from mental strain and nervous contrac- 
tion,” I heard Dr. Tyms say to my father- 


in-law. His words made me so uncom- 
fortable that I wrote at once to Betty. 

This w^as her reply : — 

“ Dear Meg, — ^You want to know if it 
is possible to reduce the human body by 
poising on a contraction. It can be 
done. Ml*. Hobbs told me he took four 
stone off his mother, her original weight 
being seventeen, simply by applying the 
law of contraction. I don’t quite know 
how you begin, and I have no books \vith 
me, so cannot attempt an explanation. 

“It would be the making of your 
sisters-in-Law to attend a five-guinea 
course of lectures Mr. Hobbs is giving 
on ‘How to vibinte at a moment’s 
I notice.’ 

I “If they were to join, you need not 
have them to stay; an early morning 
train would get them up in heaps of 
time.” 

This letter gave me very little real 
assistance. 

“The dreadful part is,” I replied, 
“ that I cannot get off the poise however 
much I try. I still see my mother-in- 
law in the form of a contraction and as 
she ought not to be — ^haK her original 
size.” 

Two mornings after our return home 
I sought the assistance of Mr. Hobbs. 
His wife was present, and this I found 
rather embarrassing. 

Mr. Hobbs, too, kept smiling aU over 
his broad, red face when I was talking, 
which was very disconcerting, but when 
I told him that I was afraid my mother- 
in-law’s illness was entirely my fault he 
looked delightfully sympathetic. 

^ “ If only I hadn’t poised on a contrac- 
tion it wouldn’t have mattered so much, 
would it? ” I said. “ Or do you think 
everything matters, and she will shrink 
away to nothing, if I keep on seeing her 
like that, and how am I to prevent 
myself from doing so ? ” 

Mrs. Hobbs remarked it -was a provi- 
dential coincidence they hadn’t sailed 
for New York last week, as they had 
intended doing. 

“Look here, dear,” said Mr. Hobbs, 
“there’s no good mincing matters. I 
guess you’d be happier to know the 
truth, which is the mainspring of this 
universe. I reckon you ’ve been having 
a dip into my little book,” he continued, 
laying his hand on a copy of What are 
your Atoms 9 

1 nodded. 

“Just so,” he returned, “and by niis- 
applying its directions you ’ve got your 
mother-in-law revolving round such a 
small circle, so to speak, that it wiU take 
Mrs. Hobbs and myseK a very consider- 
able time to get your relation fixed up 
to the right rate of vibration.” 

I looked at him aghast. 

“A very considerable time,” Mr. Hobbs 
repeated. “No one can continuallv 


imbibe a powerful suggestion without 
feeling its effects.” 

Mrs, Hobbs was more encouraging. 

“I don’t say as how you haven’t got 
things in a jumble,” she said, “Idj 
pushing the old lady out of her course, 
and that it won’t take time and money 
to get her back again, but there isn’t 
any reason why she shouldn’t be brought 
safe round to her original starting-point 
by me and Mr. Hobbs. Why, it ’s just 
lovely to help them who can’t help 
themselves, and it makes us just wild 
to be obliged to charge a small fee for 
so doing.” 

“I should think,” I said, “that 
helping people to manage their thought 
powers must make you very busy, as 
they seem so dangerous.” 

“It’s this way, dear,” returned Mr. 
Hobbs. “ We begin here,” and he 
pointed to the middle of his bald head, 
“and we end here,” and he glanced 
down at his boots. 

“It’s real lovely,” interposed Mrs. 
Hobbs, “ to hear them talk, and it ’s real 
lovely to help them to understand what 
does belong to them, that they ’ve each 
got a great big consciousness that will 
vibrate and respond to any mood they 
like to suggest.” 

“Your consciousness is in such a 
sensitive condition,” said Mr. Hobbs, 
“ that the thoughts it throws off are 
charged with a perfect battery of electric 
force. If it weren’t so do you thin k 
your mother-in-law would have lost 
power at such a rate ? ” 

“Why don’t you warn people?” I 
groaned ; “ how was I to know that by 
trying to reduce my thought expansion 
by thinking of the object of its expan- 
sion in the foim of a contraction, I should 
hurt it physically — no, her, I mean, or 
is it it ? ” I looked helplessly at Mr. 
Hobbs. 

He smiled encouragingly. 

“Seems to me what you want is to 
have things put before you dear and 
simple,” he said. “ Why not take one or 
two preliminary lessons from me or Mrs. 
Hobbs ? Single lessons one guinea, five 
guineas for the course of six.” 

“I’d just love to have you coming 
around of a morning,” said that lady, 
“and we’d have a real cosy talk, 
beginning with how to know your atoms, 
and working u;p gradual till you fdt free 
and friendly with all your own, and any 
other thought currents around.” 

As it appeared that the fees were pay- 
able in advance, I thought I would put 
Mr. Hobbs’s system to a fresh test, and 
poise on a contraction, in the hope of 
seeing them at haK-price, The failure 
of this test made me so suspicious of the 
whole methods that I IrftjWithout paying, 
and must now rductantly leave the 
restoration of my mother-in-law in the 
hands of Providence. 




‘‘THE DESIRE OF THE MOTH FOR THE STAR.” 

Mistreas, you daee to tell mb, Belinda, that you have aotuallt answered a Tebathical Advbbtisbmeet? How could you be suoh a wicked girl? 
Belinda (ickimp&ring), “Well, Mm^—orsm rouNQ Lidies— qow on the— Stige— why shouldn’t I gow?” 
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RAILWAY REFRESHMENTS 

Or, but the Bksxe cax 

‘^TAND THE F.VRE. 


useful. This juvenile, Lowever, was out of his quality and laid him open to 
called to order by the Chairman, who criminal charges he thought it time to 
said that the time of the meeting could open his mouth. 


A Oi^Ass OF Bitter 

endorsed the last speaker’s remarks, 
and said he was sorry to say that he also 


‘^TAND THE F.vRE. not be wasted by talking of impossibili- ^ Olvss of Bitter 

A a»XFEREXCE of Eailwav Refresh- Whereupon a i i 4 . i i 

mentk mis recentlv held at the Cn’stal Luwheov Bvsket endorsed the last speaker s remarks, 

P-ikee and waa attPiida.l hv a lawa IjUNCHLO-n U-ibati to say that he also 

nnmber of deles-vtes who Mrlv ren^ ®^ston rose. After statmg that he tos sniffed and sneered at on account of 

' hadtodW.gr»td.»l,h.„idltalh. liriz.. 


sented a wide-spread community. ^ 

A Veterax Ham Samjwich t 

from Stafford, unanimously-; 

voted into the chair by reason ‘ 

of seniority, said he was proud ; 

to occupy this position, as he ' 

had seen many years’ service, ' 

and although he was now doing 

dnty as a foundation sand-j 

wich at the bottom of a pile, . 

be had no reason to doubt I ^ 

that he had stiU a long and | 

useful career before him, and | 

might some day even reach . 

the top again. He went on to j 

say that the meeting was 

convened to discuss the im- 

portant question, How is the 

travelling public to obtain 

reasonably decent refresh- ^ 

ments at fair prices and at 

seasonable times ? He would , 

now invite the delegates to .x*-" i 

give tbeir views, and would ask r ^ | 

them not all to speak at once. " ^ 

A Bath Bun 

from Rugby, who said he was 
very tired, having been on ^ . 

night duty for three weeks, re- y< j 
marked that be thought the ’ 
public were themselves to ! 

, blame, and he would suggest j 
, a severe boycott on their part, [ 

He ventured to guarantee that 

such a couree would soon «- 

induce a better state of things. 

, ^A Meat Pie Etstorian. 

from Norwich, looking rather 
battered, said he did not agree 
with that; &e public was , 

caught in a trap as it were. ^ 






naa noticea tnat wnerever me catering at ^ Attenuated Sausage, 

“ the various stations was let out to private 1 

looking rather lonely on his 

plate, notwithstanding a brave 
'^*'** 7 '^ *\>. garnish of parsley, announced 

t " * that he had heard several un- 

^ \ «=» gentlemanly remarks as to the 

apathy and indifference of the 
c-s, CiS young ladies who ornamented 

the official side of the counters. 

^ - .a.. hoped, he sincerely hoped, 

that these were as a rule un- 
called for. He himsdf was 
/ sufficiently well bred (ZawpTiter) 

to make any comment, but 
he might say the matter re- 

pale, and was so weak that he 
' Stk - / • could scarcely stand, said with 

wH^.' * YTOm'IwI 7 some difficulty that he must 

ioH " wISklBr protest. He vowed that all the 

^ “countesses” with whom he 
lllll H ^ ^ bad the honour to have deal- 

f 11 H|| |H / r 'w&re most obliging ; he 

^ • s that, when a passenger re- 

M qnired a cup of Bovril, they 

■ ^ t ^ would immediately put ‘the 

kettle on to boil, and serve him 
if possible in twenty minutes. ! 
would mention that 

m ];^gyg accompauied 

^ ^ him, would have endorsed his 

Etstorian. “Boy, is tbis the field upon which the great Battle remarks had he not been so 

^As FouGOT? strong that he stopped on the 

A//Tf) 4 iA Hmi V.iva 'imi'T nw inn at miTTS nnm> m? 'nTA'r tiTTT ” ” _ ** 


with that; the public was goodtan^’, 

caught in a trau as it were ^hi cteb didst they fight it is this field? s 

Rtmo-o-lpS " Tnsinfnll7 ^ “I ZUPPOSB BECAUSE THIS HERB WELD BELONGS TO VaRMER A SEGMENT OF PORK PlE, 

"v , luauiimy JojjgoN He NEVER WILL LEND HIS YIELDS FOR ANYTHING, NOT EVEN FOR , , , , „ 

a^inst imposition. He him- t’ village Sports!” who had been travelling all 

s3f had been refused three night from Bristol, and looked 

times during tlie last week by as many local concerns the refreshments were rather dishevelled in consequence, pro- 
commercial travellers, hut even they had vastly superior to those provided by the posed, and a venerable grey-bearded 
been compelled by hunger to eat some- Railway Companies, and he therefore Sardine (Preston) seconded, that a report 
thing at last — a sawdust biscuit. No, suggested ,that the catering should be of this meeting be forwarded to the 
he thought that the better feeUngs of the universally put out to tender. Railway Companies of the kingdom. 

Railiray Oomponies should ^ app^ed He was followed by someone in the resolution .j^as carried unani- 

I®”"! ® “o«sly, and a vote of thanks accorded 

the ef^ that Railway 9ompames Imd “Scotch.’’ to the Chairman, who, in dismissing 

^ fedings, during which the speaker declared that he had to the several delegates to their homes, 

meat Jrle sat awn. suffer a great deal of contumely and impressed upon them the import- 

A Banbury Cake . abuse ; in fact had actually been accused ance of conducting themselves soberly 

on decoy duty at Liverpool Street apolo- of poisoning people. It was bad enough and staidly as befitting their age, 
gised for his youth, being only just to be scorned on account of meagre and exhorted them to keep their 
turned a week old, and suggested that a dimensions, but when the Companies freshness of appearance as long as 
little wholesome competition would he sought to make unwarrantable profit possible. 


i 11 JOOy. X JJASiUAURJIS TUIB JtUUltJli VilStA; JBJSiJ^UMUS XU > 

nMiLiuny jojjgoN He never will lend his yields for anything, not even for 
He him- t’ village Sports ! ” 


good tannin’. 

A Segment of Pork Pie, 

who had been travelling all 
■ night from Bristol, and looked 
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WAS OMAR KHAYYAM A GOLFER? 

[Space does not permit the publication of 
more than a selection from our Correspondent’s 
lengthy letter.] 

Mr. Punch, 

Sir, — was astoanded at an article in 
a recent issue of your organ, evidently 
from the pen of a Scotsman, claiming 
Omar Khayyam as a devotee of golf. 

Sir ! 0. K. was a cricketer, a profes- 
sional who probably began his career as 
a groundsman. It would be his duty to 
erect the marquees, hence he 
is kno'UTi as “ Omar the Tent- 
Maker.’’ 

It was contended even then 
that the distinction between 
amateur and professional was 
invidious; he 

“Heard great argument 
About it, and about ; but evermore 
Came out hy the same door as in I 
icenV* 

Then, too, existed the slog- 
ger and the stonewaller. “ Let 
Rustum lay about him as he 
will,” is a distinct reference 
to the Jessop of his time. As 
he philosophically observes, 
you can but get a blob at the 
worst : 

“Thou shalt be nothing— -Thou 
shalt not he less.” 

His mention of the potterer 
“ thumping the wet clay ” is 
a succinct allusion to the old 
Scotton type of player patting 
the worn patches on a sticky 
wicket while “ time is slipping 
underneath our feet.” 

Your contributor cites for 
his goK argument the cele- 
brated stanza beginning, “ The 
ball no question makes ” 

There could be no more 
convincing evidence of the 
blindness that comes of pre- 
conceived opinion. As well 
might one attempt to deduce 
from it Omar’s participation in 
football under the Rugby code. 

** The ball no question makes 
of Eyes and Nose,” might 
indeed, on a cursory observation, seem to 
point to this conclusion. 

But the real key to the quatrain 
is found when one looks at it os a 
record of Omar’s having b^n given 
“ run out,” much to his dissatisfection- 

“ The ball no question makes of Ayes 
or Noes.” Either Omar or his partner 
had called “ Yes ” while the other had 
said ^'No.” 

The last line is said to be “a very 
mysterious line.” It is only so in con- 
junction with the third line : “ he that 
threw thee down into the field.” If 
this be corrected to “he that threw 
thee out irom the longfield,” then “ he , 


knows about it aU, he knows, he 
knows 1 ” becomes simply the expression 
of Omar’s opinion that, although he was 
given out, the fieldsman who, presum- 
ably, appealed must have known that 
Omar wras a yard past the wdckets when 
the ball hit them. 

Omar’s “benefit” would appear to have 
not been a success ; he speaks of having 
“ sold my reputation for a song.” The 
last quatrain of the Rubaiyat alludes to 
his final innings in which he unfortu- 
nately failed. It would seem that the 


match was played on the home ground, 
as he alludes to the visiting team (“ The 
Guests”) as being “scattered on the 
grass,” no doubt while waiting for the 
next batsman. His score of one, probably 
one of a series of small scores, makes 
hiTn conscious of failing powers, and 
he thus addresses one of the younger 
members of the team : 

And then thyself with shining foot shalt pass 
Among the gaests star-scatteied on the grass, 
And in thy joyons errand reach the spot 
Where I made one. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
PpnrHRR Pbqfu. 


HOW THEY GOT THERE. 

[According to a correspondent of the TTrsi- 
minster Gazette, Sir William Grantham attri- 
butes his elevation to the Bench to an amusing 
misunderstanding It appears that the late 
Queen heard only the first part of the remark 
made by a high authority, who described Sir 
William as “a good judge of a horse.*’] 

During one of Mr. B.\lfour’b visits to 
Windsor, the conversation turned on the 
beauty of our English cathedrals, and 
one of the company, referring to York, 
but chancing to point at that moment 
to Mr. Balfour, observed, 
“That’s a prime minster.” 
Her late Majesty, who had 
followed the speaker’s gesture, 
seemed much impressed. The 
sequel w^e all know. 

“My appointment as Poet 
Laureate,” said Mr. Alfred 
Austin, “was, I believe, en- 
tirely due to my early addic- 
tion to musical comedy. I 
had the benefit of dose asso- 
ciation with the Great Vance, 
and he was good enough to 
say that I was ‘the greatest 
singer of a comic song of any 
amateur he knew.’ Some 
years afterwards, when the 
post of Poet laureate was 
vacant. Lord Salisbury made 
inquiries and the remark of 
Yanoe was repeated to him. 
He only heard, however, the 
first three words, and sup- 
posed that I was described as 
a poet. That, I believe, is 
how I qualified for the annual 
butt of sherry.” 

Lord Rosebery’s selection 
to succeed Mr. Gladstone as 
Leader of the Liberal Party 
is generally ascribed to the 
recommendation of his pre- 
decessor, but the details of 
the decision have never been 
made public before. It now 
transpires that Mr. Gladstone, 
alluding to the literary gifts 
of Lord Rosebery, once ob- 
served, “ What a splendid 
leader writer he would make.” 
The remark was overheard hy several 
influential members of the Party, who, 
however, failed to catch the fifth word 
in the sentence we have quoted, with re- 
sults which are already ancient history. 


Latest concerning the War. 

Whult is the difference between an 
English soldier and a Russian soldier ? 

One is Tommy Atkins and the other 
Kurop-atkin’s. 


Mr. George R. Sims’ New Address. — 
Tooting Beck. 



ADDING INSULT TO INJURY. 

The Ram (stentoriously, just as Brovm has missed a tvjo-poundar at 
leaM), “Bah!” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

“Here's another Gcr’’ — which his surname be Boothby, 
novelist, who, in his latest work entitled A Bride from the 
Sea (rToHX Loxci ), gives us a tale of romantic adventure such 
as, it may be hoped, will be ever dear to the 
lieart, and welcome to the intelligence, of the 
readily appreciative Baron. Is it a book for 
youth ? Then is the Baron young enough to 
\Yelcome it. Is it a book for boys? Let it 
be so; maxima dehetur pueris, and, pro hdc 
i^ice, the boyish Baron is all agog for the 
very best incidents of adventure and “deeds 
of derring do.” ^ The older the boy the greater the treat, 
and the more fervently does he cherish his juvenescence. 
Here we have another “storj" of Elizabeth” But this 
Elizaheih, the channing heroine of Gur Booty’s tale, 
is a young, beautiful and fascinating Spanish maiden 
of noble family, vTecked, and left for dead upon the 
horrid rocks of a wild Devonian coast. She is chris- 
tened Elizabeth, faute de mieiix, in honour of the 
Bounding British Bess, who happened to be the occupant 
of the English throne when this lovely waif was cast upon 
the shores of our hospitable island. Fortunately this fair 
flotsam of Spanish extraction is found, all alive 0, by Master 
OilheH Penist&n, son and heir of Sir Matthew Peniston, 
Igiight, lord of this particularly rocky manor. Sir Oilhert, 
in his very youthful days, had been a gallant at the court of 
Bluff King Hal, whence, ha^dng a curious instinct as to self- 
preservation, he had fled, while yet his head remained to him, 
in order to settle down quietly as a fine old country gen- 
tleman, with a considerable estate and a devoted tenantry. 
How this excellent old knight’s son, Master GilheH, falls in 
love with the Spanish waif; how the Spanish waif, about 
to become his wife, is rudely snatched from him ; how he 
pursues the captors and the captured, and what comes of 
the pursuit,-“aIL this, and more, in wholesale and detail, 
forms the plot of as varied a series of stirring adventures as 
any peaceful lover of genuine melodrama could possibly desire. 
Of course the narrative is given in the language of the Eliza- 
bethan gadzooks period, which has more or less to be adapted 
to the ease and comfort of a twentieth-century rapid reader. 
But, all due allowance having been made, the Baron feels suire 
that in recommending this stcry to the not too fastidious in 
literary matters, and generally to those who seek in a novel 
relaxation and recreation, he will earn the gratitude of the 
majority. It is not Dims, neither is it Scott, of the past, nor 
is it Gilbert Parker, nor Quiller-Couch, nor Airooinr Hope 
of the present ; nor is it Guy Boothby at his best ; but it is 
very nearly one of bis best, and it may suffice for some hours’ 
interest and amusement during the hard-TOrker’s-well-eamed 
vacatiom, ^ 

The Last Hope (Smith, Elder) is the last work of BOenry 
Seto^t kfciRRiMAK, who, before Death came all too early, 
enriched literature with some notable novels, hi his final 
effort he has done what a succession of sixty-six Kings of 
France failed to accomplish. He has created a Bourbon 
chivalrous, brave, -unseliisli, ahnost honest. The plot of the 
story is worked out with all Mr. Merriman’s ingenuity, 
patience and skill. The scene is laid chiefly in Paris on the 
eve of. the coup d'itat Here and there we get a glimpse of 
Louts Napoijexdn, and of his methods oif underhand work. 
Mr-. MerrImak, improving on more prosaic history, imagines 
that the little son of I^uis the Sixteenth eseap^ from the 
Temple after the guilbtining of his parents, was conveyed to 
England, settled down in an obscure Suffolk hamlet, married 
into viUage life, and had a son — tlie Last Hope of Royalist 
France. How he was discovered by a legitimist Marqiiis, 
and how he re-visited France, instantly capturiiig the allegiance 


of the Royalists, is told in some stirring chapters. Kid- 
napped by order of the Prince President, liis escape fiom 
the French fishing lugger is one of the best told episodes 
my Baronite remembers in modern fiction. Tlie adventures 
of Loo Barehoiie are embroidered with a double-edged love 
story, touching in its progress, tragic in its end. 

With Kenilworth on his booksheh^es, he is 
a bold man who would sit down to write a 
novel whose plot centres round Queen Eliza- 
beth and Leicester. Sir Gilbert P^uiicer, as 
becomes the Member for Gravesend, is a 
bold man, and is undefeated. In A Ladder 
of Swords (Heinemanti) he brings both Queen 
and lover on the stage. My Baronite does not 
particularly care about Leicester, who is a httle brown- 
papery. Elizabeth is excellent. Sir Gilbert’s realisation of 
the historic character in her imperiousness, her vanity, her 
ugliness, her jealousy, her woman’s heart beating true under 
manly mien, is satisfying. The opening of the eleventh 
chapter presents a masterly picture of the Queen that needs 
.not shrink from comparison with the work of the great 
Master. Another excellent characterisation is that of the 
Seigneur of Rozel, a rugged, coarse-mannered, right-hearted 
Jersey man, who bears the proud title of Butler to the Queen, 
and under picturesque circumstances does his liege lady 
service. The book is a new departure for the author of The 
Bight of Way and a dozen other popular novels. Here and 
there one fancies it was the work of earlier youth. Like 
good wine, it is none the worse for being kept to the last. 


It surely must have occurred to the late Mr. James MacLaren 
Cobban that he would have a fair chance of adding to his 
success as a novelist by taking up the Tommy Atkins line 
in dialogue, and so far enlisting under the Kipling flag. 
Inspired, probably, by this idea, he wrote A Soldier and a 
Gentleman (John Long), which is a story of adventures 
rather roughly sketched than described with anything like 
artistic finish. The root of the plot is the close resemblance 
in features of two individuals, utter strangers to one another. 
The simple-minded reader may probably observe that such a 
notion is neither absolutely new nor strikingly original, and 
he may remember certain popular stories and successful dramas 
I dealing with a similar complication. In such romances and 
: melodramas it is not unusual for the hero, who is a victim of 
circumstances over which he has no control, to lose his 
heart to the very lady with whom, of aU others in the world, 
he ought not to fall in love. “ Do 
you follow me, Watson?” in- 
quires the Baron in Sherlock 
Holmes-likQ fashion. Where- 
upon Watson, representing the 
unsophisticated novel - reader, 
answers, “ Ay ! ” Quoth the 
Baron, “ That being the case, you 
know aforehand what you have 
to expect. So take and read this 
story, if ygu will. Yet, blame 

not the Bai’on, should ” But 

here comes a break, and the 
Baron departs for a drive. 


Exceptional Frankness. — ^Notices have be.en posted in cer- 
tain caiTiages on the Mersey ^ilway : — “ Spaces are now 
available for transparent advertisements.” 


From a Public Library’s Suggestion Book. — “Plcsc will 
you take the paper cald the lady.” 

o 
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GILDED HDMOUE. 

(“Foit find the laughter: we^ll do the reat *^ — 
ChorvLB of Millionairea,) 

[la Montreal the Primate’s party, including 
the American millionaire (Mr. Pieepont Morgan), 
visited a horticnltnral eihibition held in the 
Windsor Hall of that city, and in course of the 
inspection of exhibits the following dialogue 
was overheard and reported ; 

“ Fine melon that,” he (Mr. Pierpont Morgan) 
remarked, pointing to a remarkably large musk 
melon at hand. “Very fine mdon. Ate a 
melon for breakfast this morning.” 

** Surely not a whole melon, Mr. Morgan ? ” 
remarked ifrs. Davidson with surprise. 

“ Oh, not the outside,” replied the millionaire 
roguishly, ** but I do eat one every morning.” — 
Weatminater Gazette.’] 

La'ier in the day, Mr. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, whose wit seems to be as inex- 
haustible as his resources, delivered 
himself of another delicious sally. The 
party, on its return to the cars, was 
regaled with tea. As the hissing um 
was placed upon the table by a smiling 
coloured gentleman, Mr. Pierpont Mor- 
gan remarked, “ What a life of contrasts 
we lead I Boiling water with our tea, iced 


water with our lunch.” No words could 
convey the extraordinarily recherchee 
diablerie with which his eye glittered as 
he uttered this memorable mot. 

As Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and a 
party of friends were being shown over 
Boumeville, Mr. Cadbury’s private New 
Republic in the environs of Birmingham, 
the genial literary knight was struck by 
the hict that their cicerone was the only 
member of the party who carried no 
walking-stick. In reply to an observa- 
tion concerning this solecism, Mr. 
Cadbury replied with a look of infinite 
drollery, “ I prefer a stick of chocolate.” 

During a recent visit paid to- Skibo 
Castle by Archdeacon Sinclair, while 
the dignitary and millionaire were 
promenading the grounds, the former 
drew his host’s attention to an elegant 
building near the ramparts and asked 
what it was. “ That,” replied the pluto- 
crat, “ is my new Roman Bath,” adding, 
with a moiie of adorable archness, “I 
take a bath every morning.” 

When the Rev. John Watson — “Ian 
Maclaren” — ^was touring in the States 


he lunched with Mr. Rockefeller at his 
sumptuous residence in New York. 
Observing that his host was engaged in 
personally preparing the salad, “Ian 
Maclaren ” asked, “ jSave you any special 
recipe of your own?” The impassive 
face of the great millionaire relaxed for 
a moment, and with an espieglerie per- 
fectly overwhehning in its rich and 
unctuous intensity, he replied, “You 
may be sure that I won’t spare the oil.” 
It is stated that Bishop Potter, of New 
York, who was also present, broke into 
such uncontrolled convulsions of laughter 
that he has never been quite the same 
man since. 

When the Rev. John Page Hofps last 
crossed the Atlantic, he made a point of 
breakfasting with Mr, John Wanamaker. 
The genial magnate pressed his guest to 
take a second boiled egg, and, when he 
declined, observed, “ Oh, you needn’t be 
afraid of it. I never poach my eggs.” * 
The sauciness which Mr. Wanamaker i 
threw into this marvellously witty 
impromptu is said to have been quite 
bewitching. 


VOL. Gxsvn. 
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SAIT OF THE EAHTH AHD SALT OF THE SEA. 

I, — “ Merely Mary Asts',” 

The instant success of Miss Eleaxor Eoksox must have 
been a severe shock to many enterprising managements. 
Not a drum had been heard, not a warning boom ; no flaming 
poster had screamed from the hoarding, no preliminary 
portrait from the front page of the illustrated weeklies ; no 
unctuous interviewer had been invited to come and report on 
How I created the tUle-tole in '‘'Merely Mai^y Ann” Her 
previous triumphs in America may have given her a certain 
quiet confidence; but, for the rest, she had the modest 
courage to dispense, of her own choice, with the stage- 
thunder of rolling logs, and leave the judgment of her merits 
to the uninstructed intelligence of the house. 

Those who assumed that the pait of Mary Ann would be 
interpreted in the manner of Miss Louie Freear were doomed 
to disillusion. L'rom her first entrance Miss Eobsox showed 
the nicest sense of artistic restraint. Here and there in the 
play were hints of low comedy, but in these she had no share. 
Her humour and, more important still, her pathos were never 
underhned. And so easily did she, in the tedious slang of 
the profession, ‘‘ get her personality over the footlights,” that 
the audience, immediately in touch with her moods, escaped the 
hysterical misunderstandings which occurred in 0, Susannah I 
and did not laugh lustily at passages which were designed to 
make them weep. This is no reflection on Miss Freear’s 
methods ; it is rather a tribute to Miss Eobson’s reserve, and 
also to the absence in Mr. Zangwill’s work — at least in as far 
as this character and the first three Acts are concerned — of 
loud extremes. 

Possibly Miss Eobsox’s own genius, helped by familiarity 
I with her role, made her task appear simpler than it was. 
Certainly on the first night the part assigned to Mr. Ainley 
as Lancelot, the long-haired unappreciated composer, seemed 
vastly more difficult. Following upon the episodic perform- 
ances of Mr. Willis, as the gay-hearted Irish journalist, and 
of Mh. Maxsfield, as his fellow-lodger, a drunken medical 
student (it would seem that inebriation is just now in the 
dramatic air like the Musketeers .and Nell Guynnes of a few 
seasons ago), and strongly contrasted with the bonhomie and 
shallowness of Peter (Mr. George bu Maurier), the exalted 
attitude, the romantic appearance, and the rather throaty 
enunciation of Mr. Ainley appeared at first to belong to 
another and somewhat stagey order of things. In the charac- 
ter of Lancelot, a type with which but few of tbe audience 
could have been conversant in private life, there were many 
elements of antipathy that required to be lived down. There 
was his egoism, his affected pedantry, his superior aloofness, 
his divine and irritating discontent, and the damning fact 
that he was partially made in Germany and had a superb 
cont^pt for British tunes and British standards. But Mir. 
Aihiey set himself with a brave and very handsome face to 
conquer these disabilities and, at the same* time, to overcome 
a natural prejudice on the part of the audience for seeing 
him in mediaeval or other fancy costume. 

Bis earnestness for his art found an admirable foil in the 
easy cynicism of his old feEow-student Pet&r, who had 
dedined upon commerce in tea, and retained, of aU his early 
musical promise, only the knack of making popular songs 
for drawing-room consumption. The spasmodic earnestness 
of Lancelot'' $ passion, whidi ranked third in importance to 
his love of himself and of his art, had also its foil in the 
unselfish devotion of the girl, whose bitterest pang at parting 
was the thought of his loneliness. 

k- I could have widied, by the way, that her cr i du coeur at the 
ending of the Third Act had not been addressed to a canary 
in a cage. I willingly recognise the dramatic uses of a bird 
like that, regarded as a minor dramatic property. It affords 
an excuse, and a target, for soliloquy ; it delights an audience 


by the ahiiost human intelligence with which it takes up its 
cue and warbles in tbe very nick of time ; and it is always a 
strong domestic note.” Yet it has its moments of detachment ; 
and during one of these it makes a poor recipient of the 
larger kinds of confidence. I confess that I liked better the 
far less obvious pathos that preceded, and was lost in, this 
outburst of grief. As a last favour the girl had asked her 
lover to play to her the popular “Goodbye” song, whose 
banality, always nanseous to him, had become intolerable by 
mnch whistling. For once he allows his art to give way to 
love and pity, and sits down to play the detested air with a 
gentleness that only jnst conquers the physical revolt, while- 
the girl listens in rapt adoration. In a play remarkable for 
its freshness this -was the best-inspired touch of all. 

Mr. DU Maurier was admirably himself in his worldly and 
more prosaic phrases; hut when he was overtaken by 
romantic memories of his ambitious student-days I did not 
find that he conveyed any very penetrating suggestion of 
the musical atmosphere of Leipzig. Miss Dwyer’s lodging- 
house-keeper was a character-study above the common ; and 
I hope that Miss Maud Wyxter, who played the exiguous part 
of one of tbe Sisters Trippet with much vivacity and discern- 
ment» will soon have a better opportunity of proving her 
talent. 

For three-quarters of its length the play deserves to he 
rechristened Merum Sal. But in the Fourth Act we are 
introduced to a fresh set of characters in a new world of 
stage-convention. Here Mary A7in, having sustained a. 
windfall of half-a-million sterhng, has turned into Marian,, 
and lives expensively in a Moated Grange. In the drawing- 
rooms of real life, as I understand, the after-dinner interval 
is seldom notable, as with the ruder sex, for its coruscations 
of wit; and the conversation at Mead Manor Hah is not 
much better for its improbability. Even Miss Eobsox can 
hardly cope with her change of milieu, and has become 
merely charming in the manner formerly established hy 
Miss Maud Millett. I can only suppose that Mx. Zaxgwiix, 
the novelist of invention, had been writing so far to 
please his fastidious self, and that in the Fourth Act he is 
making contemptuous concessions to what was expected of 
him as a playwright. In any case, the existence of this 
Finale, like the existence of certain members of our peerage, 
is only to be tolerated on the strength of its antecedents. 
But they are easily strong enough to assure the deserved 
success of the play ; and indeed I almost cherish the hope 
that our Actor-Managers, in observing yet another triumph 
secured hy a profession which from time to time devotes its 
hours of relaxation to the by-play of stagecraft, may be 
induced to revise their estimate of literature as the “Merdy 
Mary Ann ” of Dramatic Art. Anyhow, we may congratulate 
the poor drudging handmaid on coming in for a fortune. 


H. — '‘The Tempest.” 

Though I have no less an authority ^ than the Dramatic 
Critic of a great Evening Paper for the view that “ in no 
play hequeaQied us by the Bard of Avon are the dramatic 
possibilities so great as m The Tempest,” I must still believe 
that Shakspeabe (for he it is to whom rderence is made under 
^s fresh and picturesque designation) produced better stuff 
in his time, and that the performance at His IVfeijesty’s will do 
smaller things for the poet’s reputation than for that of his 
generous patron. The Tempest proper began at 8.35, and was 
over by about 8.40 ; after which a long silent pause ensued 
while the sea was being made into dry land. In several other 
cases the intervals required for spectacle-shifting were filled 
in mth dialogue from the original text; and it is just 
possible that the actors, struggling bravely against the shifters 
of carpentry and the importunity of the incidental music, were 
vaguely conscious of their mission as stop-gaps, or, at best, 
as a foreground to something of more value than ^emselves. 
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TOUCHED ON THE EAW— MATEEIAL. 


Jonathan. "HELLO! STARTIN’ OUT TO GROW COTTON, IS HE? 

‘CORNERED’ HIM ONCE TOO OFTEN!” 


GUESS I MUST HAVE 


Crhe jrecurreiit shortage in ihe American cotton crops and the forcmg-np of prices by American speculators have produced so serious 
a depression among Lancashire manufacturers and operatives that steps have been tak^ to secure a Boyal Charter for an Association 
fonxied^to extend and promote the cultivation of cotton in our Colonies and Protectorates.] 
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Scene — Tenants' Ball. 

Lady Patricia. “I must rest A little. I feel so tired. I*m getting quite danced out. 
Giles Junior (gdllanthj). “ Oh, not dabned stout, m’Ladt. Only pleasantly so ! ” 


This may explain why Mr. B^viland, in the part of Pros'pero, 
was not seen at his best, and Mr. Basil Gill, as Ferdinand, 
showed little of the charm that so distinguished him in The 
Barling of the Gods. It seemed indeed that the Drama, 
wearing an unwonted modesty, was, for once, the willing 
servant of another art, in which Messrs. Telbin, MoOleaby, 
Douglas and Hemsley more than vindicated the compliments 
showered upon their craft at the recent dinner given to the 
fraternity of scene-painters. Mr. Douglas’s “A Barren 
Waste ” was an exceptionally delicate harmony of subdued 
colours. 

When one has paid due acknowledgments to the graceful 
Miranda of Miss Norah Kerdt, the vinous humours of Mr. 
C.\lvebt’s Stephano, the facile garrulity of Oonzah (Mr. Pisher 
Whiie), the delightful antics of a most precocious Gupid 
(unnamed in the cast) and the charm and sweet singing of 
Miss Viola Tree as the longest and lithest Ariel on record, 
it remains to say that the one memorable feature of the play I 
was “ merely ” Caliban. Even so, I think that Mr. Tree j 
might have been yet more effective if his energies had been ' 
confined to dumb show and not dissipated over a deal of I 
excellent blank verse far beyond the mental range of this ' 
half-witted monster. 


Finally, I must urge all loyal friends of Mr. Punjoh to walk 
up and see the animated Pre-historic Peep-show in Prosperous 
Cave, if only to remark the poet’s gift of intelligent anticipa- 
tion. And let me warn Drury Lane and its suburban off- 
spring to look to their laurels in case, as one may safely 
predict, the run of this revival should overlap the season of 
legitimate Pantomime. 0. S.* 

An Application for Indoor Belief. 

T^ES. wishes to thorou^y recommend her Cook, Housekeeper, 

111 and Husband as OoachmaJi. — Advt. in “ Irish Times." 

There seems to be something worse here than a split infinitive. 


From “Employment Facts” m “Home Chat.” — “There is 
a quick return of profit and a steady income, as cows jield 
their milk for eleven months in the year, and hens for eight 
months out of the twelve.” 

The winner of Queen Anne’s Welter Handicap at Windsor 
last we^ was Mr. W. F. Foy’s Tariff, by Undecidedr— 
Disruption. Prime Minister please note. 
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JEMMY” LOWTHER. 

Extract raojc the Recess Diary of Toby,M.P. 

The death of the Meinber for Thanet, 
who forty years ago came to Westminster 
vid York, removes from the House of 
Commons a notable personality. Famed 
in story were the Last of the Alohicans 
and the Last of the Barons. “Jemmy” 
Lowther was the Last of the Tories, who 
lived, even flourished, in days when 
Palmerston was classed as a Liberal. 

His verj^ speech bewrayed him. In 
this twentieth century, Borough Mem- 
bers, catching the Speaker’s eye, jump 
up and invest debate with the flavour of 
a Borough Council or a Vestry. “Jemmy” 
Lowther brought to the duty of speech- 
making a solemnity of manner that 
verged on ponderosity. His sentences 
were each a miniature sermon. His 
utterance of the common phrase, “The 
Eight Hon. Gentleman,” elevated the 
tone of the House to cathedral pitch. 

With all the solemnity of manner, the 
almost reverential woodenness of counten- 
ance which ancient tradition required as 
appropriate to the function of Parlia- 
mentary speech, there lurked round 
“Jemmy’s ” lips asmile broadly reflected on 
the countenance of his audience. Even 
when speaking on such sacred themes as 
Property or the Church, there was visible 
in brief pauses in the slowly uttered 
speech a slight protuberance of the cheek 
as if the tongue had thither strayed. 

In these later days it was most delight- 
ful to watch him on his legs by the 
comer bench below the Grangwuy, taking 
a fatherly interest in Prince Artotr. A 
ruggedly honest, straightforward man, he 
never liked the coalition of the Conser- 
vative party with a wing of the Liberals 
strongly tainted with Radicalism. He 
admitted it was worth the price— the 
defeat of Gladstone’s Home Ride scheme. 
But he did not like the companionship. 
A Protectionist from boyhood, he was 
not to he drawn within Don Jose’s per- 
sonal circle even when that statesman 
be^n to hammer into the foundations 
of Free Trade the wedge of Preferential 
Tariffs. He mistrusted the Greeks when 
they brought presents. 

The exigencies of political strategy 
leading Don Jos^ into dose alliance with 
the Dissentient Liberals, “Jemmy” looked 
on the Treasury Bench with unconcealed 
distaste. The stars in their courses at 
the polling booth fought against him at 
critical times. When in 1886 his party 
came in for what proved a long term of 
ofBce, “Jemmy” found himsdf without 
a seat. When he won one in the Isle of 
Thanet it was too late. The loaves and 
Ashes were divided, the larger proportion, 
as “Jemmy” growled, going to the 
gentlemen who had come to be known 
as Liberal Unionists. 

Some men of meaner mould would 


have seized the opportunity to turn 
against their old political friends. With 
his personal popularity, his long-estab- 
hshed Parliamentary position, Dizzy’s 
Chief Secretary for Irdand might have 
made things uncomfortable for a hybrid 
Ministry. On rare occasions, when cir- 
cumstances thrust Prince Arthur into a 
position not consonant with the traditions 
of a Conservative Premier, “Jemmy” 
was constrained to utter rebuke. But 
he spoke more in sorrow than in anger, 
his emotion leading him into a rotundity 
of phrase that blunted what otherwise 
might have been a damagingly sharp 
point. 

Of late years, feeling less and less 
inclined to take part in what he regarded 
as political controversy unworthy of old 
Parliamentary days, he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the task of de- 
nouncing the Standing Order which 
forbids Peers of the realm to take part in 
Parliamentary elections. His soul, which 
hated humbug in any shape, was vexed 
by the farce enacted at the opening of 
every Session, prohibiting Peers from 
indulgence in practices to which some 
were notoriously addicted. 

One of his animal excursions in this 
field is remembered by reason of the 
trotting OTjt of what experts regard as 
one of the best “ bulls ” that have had 
birth at Westminster. By way of show- 
ing how utterly disregarded is the in- 
junction of the Standing Order, “ Jemmy” 
cited the case of the Lord Chancellor, 
who had, during the Recess, promi- 
nently concerned himself on behalf of 
a Conservative candidate at a bye- 
election. Sir William Hart Dyke, who 
followed in debate witli intention of 
pooh-poohing the whole business, was 
evidently struck by this example of in- 
discretion in high places. 

“The Right Hon. Gentleman,” he 
said, reflectively gazing on the back of 
“Jemmy’s” head, on view two benches 
below, “has certainly made a telling 
point. He has gone to the top of the 
tree and has caught a very big fish.” 

Stricken in h^th hut brave at heart, 
“Jemmy” came down at the beginning 
of last Session to reproduce his hardy 
annual. Old friends who had not seen 
him during the Recess were shocked at 
the alteration in his appearance. Even 
after he had passed his sixtieth year 
he retained an appearance of almost 
boyish jollity that belied, whilst it added 
charm to, the gravity of his ordered 
speech. Content with moving to rescind 
the Standing Order, he shrank from 
challenging a division, doubtful whether 
his wrecked frame could stand the stress 
of taking part in it. 

That was his last appearance on a 
scene where, as long as his contem- 
poraries live, his memory will be kept 
green. 


IMPOSSIBLE OPENINGS. 

For a Bailway Novelette : — 
“Springing lightly into the train at 
Charing Cross, to reach Cannon Street 
was the work of a moment.” 

For a Society Novel : — 

“ * Then you insist on your revenge? ’ 
“ ‘ Quoi, eertainement' replied Count 
CzARNiKOW, negligently twirling his 
glossy moustache. 

“ * So be it, then,’ rejoined Lord 
Bullingham, and, hailing a passing 
hansom, he ushered his companion into 
the vehicle with his wonted courtesy, 
and cried to the driver, ‘ To the National 
Liberal Club!’” 

For a Sporting Novel : — 

“It was a lovely morning on the 
Devonshire moors, and Roland Mont- 
gomery, negligently reclining in his 
butt, awaited the onset of the driven 
grouse with his Mauser rifle at half 
cock.” 

For a Theological Bomanee : — 
“The dawn was breaking coldly in 
the East ere the vigil of Robert Clavers 
came to an end. All night he had 
striven with the spectre of a dead 
Calvinism. Child of a new era, deeply 
read in the works of the greatest 
exponents of the Zeitgeist — Renan, 
Schopenhauer, Benjamin Kidd — ^he yet 
felt, stirring in the fibres of his being, the 
mysterious sap of an inherited antinomy. 
‘Save us,’ he wrote in his diary, ‘from 
the dualism of the relative 1 ’ The works 
of Anatole France and Feuerbach lay 
scattered over the floor. Above, on the 
study walls, gleamed the calm proud 
faces of Luther, Mahomet, Coneucius and 
the Buddh — ^men who each in his own 
way had fought the selfsame struggle, 
and Robert’s face was turned often to 
them as if to interrogate them on their 
spiritual vicissitudes. At last he pushed 
his hair from his eyes, moved wearily to 
the window, and, pulling up the blind, 
looked out over the kailyard to the 
Eastern s^. A revdation seemed to 
come to him with the dawn. ‘ Predes- 
tination,’ he cried suddenly, ‘Free wiU — 
I see it. 0 si sic omnes,^ A great light 
shone in his f^e. In the solemn silence 
the bells of the Wee Free Kirk began to 
ring for early Service.” 


Editorial Burglars. — According to 
the Times j a journalist living at Ted- 
dington was burgled on the 27th ult., and 
lost several articles, together worth £4. 
This sounds less than a penny a line. 


Gossip from the Halls. — ^It is reported 
that the Fat Girl of Bethnal Green is 
taking the keenest interest in the Lem 
incident. 
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MR. BROWN AT BREAKFAST. 

in.“”ON Writing to the P^vper?. 

S» you see, niy dear, tliat KntopATKix 
has had the wi»dom to act precisely as 
1. suggested. Xowlwill just give you 
a bird s-eye view of Manchuria, so to 
speak, and show you how the Japs will 
sweep . . . well, then, it shouldn't remind 
>oii of anything of the kind, and I do 
wisli you woiddii’t talk about the kitchen 
chimney when we are discussing these 
: important matters. If you would only 
read the Daily irb’c, as I Ve said before 
. . . nobody suppased you did take au 
interest in them. M.\bt ; that ’s just my 
complaint. . . . What do jou mean by 
sfiying, “It is indeed”? But even if 
you d(m’t take an interest in politics — 
and I m aware that it isn’t everyone 
that has the head for them — there are 
plenty of other things in the Wire 
'which you and Ethel might read. For 
instance, there ’s a most interesting cor- 
respondence going on just now about 
“What Mars Marriages” — ^you might 
get some useful 'warnings out of that, 
my love. And all the letters are uncom- 
monly well-written and to the point, 
mind you ; nobody 'without brains can 
get printed in the Daily Wire; indeed, 
I’ve often thought of sending them a 
letter or t'wo myself. . . . Very well, 
then, I shall just read them to you, to 
show you how sensible they are. 

Let’s see 'what the correspondents 
have to say this morning. Here is one 
signed by “A Bullied Wife,” Makes 
one’s blood boil— yes, boil, to know 
that there are such men in the world, 
and you may thank your stars that I ’m 
not made on those fines. The next is 
by “A Worried Husband.” ... Ha! 
Perfectly true. He says . . . Oh, very 
well, I ’ll read you the wife’s letter, if 
you want to hear it . . . the — er — gist of 
her complaints seems to be that her 
husband takes no interest in domestic 
matters. “He will talk about nothing 
except public aflWrs, of which he knows 
absolutely nothing” . . . which is very 
difierent^ mark you, feom the talk of an 
— ah — exceptionally well-informed man. 
Of course rf a man knows nothing he 
had better say nothing. . . . What comes 
next? “Only two days ago, when we 
had fish for breakfast that was unfit to 
eat” . . • Tom, -what are you choking 
like that for? Leave the room, Sir, 
jif you can’t behave yourself . , . 
but, this is really a rather remark- 
able coincidence . . . tre had bad fish — 
at least I think you complained about it 
■—only a few days ago. Can these 
people deal at the same fishmonger’s? 
. - , “ when we had fish for breakfast 
that -was unfit to eat, I asked him to call 
and complain at the shop on his way to 
the station. A simple request, Mr. 


Editor ”... yes, reasonable enough, 
that. “ But what did he say ? Taking 
absolutely no notice of the 'wish of her 
whom once he promised to love, he went 
on with his gibberish about Gennan 
imports” ... the very thing I was 
studying quite lately. . . . “As for our 
simple home in Wandsworth” . . . 
huUo 1 Eh ? . . . “ new curtains wanted 
in the drawing-room” . . . it is.' So 
you are the author of this outrageous 
nonsense! Mary, you cast vile asper- 
sions on your husband in the public 
press, do you ? You fritter a'way your 
hours in riding this gutter publication 
instead of attending to your domestic 
duties! Oh, perfidious viper that I 
have nourished . . . What? You’ve 
been looking at “A Worried Husband’s” 
letter, and are positive that I -wrote it ? 
... I can’t stay to discuss the matter. 
There ’s only just time to catch the train 
. . . You might as well — er — destroy 
to-day’s Daily Wire, my love. There ’s 
— there ’s nothing in it worth keeping. 

LINES TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 

Queer helpmeet, who so oft hast saved 
A thankless comrade from perdition, 
So many a toil and peril braved, 

Yet never shared his joy’s fruition, 
From motives I can scarcely guess, 

I must regret that now and then 
Your conduct causes real distress 
To — quite the kindliest of men. 

How oft as valet, porter, clerk, 

The simpler tasks ’tis yours to ply 
(You brush my hair, 1 may remark, 
Quite as efficiently as I). 

Nay, prompt decisions you affect 
Sometimes where I should pause and 
doubt 

(Though often shrewdly I suspect 
You scarcely know what you ’re about). 

Small duties I should find a bore, 

I note, you never seem to shirk, 

Thus when I ope my bookcase door, 

Get out some literary work, 

Just lay it down, and stop to think — 
What tidy instincts you retain ! 

Before a man has time to wink 
You take and put it hacdt again! 

Last night, in spirit far away, 

I bade you pack my Gladstone bag — 
I had no notion, iSR to-day, 

That you were such a festive wag. 
You don’t suppose that 1 can wear 
Odd stockings and a single shoe ? 
White ties are useM, too — hut there 1 
It is no use to swear at you,. 

Indeed .the world will rarely see 
(A paradox that sounds absurd) 

Such intimate allies as we 
Who never yet exchanged a word — 
Or I perchance should have to own 
(In case you took a captious line) 


That while your gifts are yours alone 

Your weaker points are largely mine ! 

For if, when all is said, your name 

Some curiosity should rouse, 

You ’re not my first and only flame, 

You ’re not my fond and faithful spouse, 
No mother, brother, servant, friend — 

Ah ! no, you simple artless elf, 

You are and will be to the end 

My only own subconscious self. 

A NEW NUANCE. 

According to the Daily Mhror of 
September 16 “ Scorched Onion ” is 
among the latest brown tints for fashion- 
able autumn hats and costumes. This 
is undeniably ^aphic, and suggests a 
world of possibilities, especially to those 
domesticated ladies who are in the habit 
of handling this emphatic edible. Is 
the hitherto humble onion at last about 
to come into its o-wn, and to appear in 
various guises, scorched, baked, boiled, 
or deodorised, upon feminine head-gear? 
Where the nuance leads the way, we 
shall soon have the real thing, scent and 
all. The very prospect brings tears of 
qualifiied joy to each masculine admirer’s 
eye. There wiH be rejoicings, too, 
among the adventurous Breton boys who 
circulate through our soudiem sea-port 
towns with chapelets d'oignons for sale. 

The poetic person who is responsible 
for the introduction of this latest novelty 
in shades has evidently ^hausted the 
ordinary tint-creator’s gamut, and gone 
to Nature or to au East-End eating- 
house for inspiration. It is as well to 
have it in blunt Anglo-Saxon, as there 
are pitfalls in the French, whether 
of Paris or Bond Street. As oignon 
may mean a bunion or a “turnip” 
watch, there might be misunderstand- 
ings. We pause breathlesdy for further 
developments of the modiste’s colour- 
riot. Fashion does not stand stiH, and 
so an addition may shortly be expected 
to the menu in the shape of varying 
shades of steak, especially as we note 
that the high authority above quoted 
states that “ coxcomb-red ” -will also be 
the vogue. A chapeau biftek would 
be very appetising. The expression, 
“I’ll eat my hat,” would then be 
resuscitated by reckless young women 
without fear of perjury, and the “no- 
hatters ’ ’ would go empty away. Having 
thrown out this suggestion, we beg leave 
to retire from the fray. Tint-nomencla- 
ture needs a special education, and the 
common but not garden writer is speedily 
lost in its intricacies. 

The crown of King Peter of Servia 
is, after all, to be made of bronze and 
not of brass. It was felt that the latter 
metal would have been unpleasantly 
emblematic. 
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‘‘LOVE, BEE-YUTIFUL LOVE.” 

THE ^"E\^ REVIEWING. 

How Lit£r.\ture Toa'HES Life. 

The retiring authoress of Love, Bee- 
ijuliful Love, although prefacing to her 
new masterpiece an invocation to the 
reviewer, does not permit her publishers 
to send out review copies. We are 
therefore unable to print a review, but 
understanding that there are facts con- 
cerning the work the publication of 
which is not seriously deplored by the 
authoress, we have pleasure in putting 
several on record. 

The Readers of the First Edition, 
although of extraordinary size, have 
been exhausted. A Second Edition 
is, however, in active preparation. 
No copies being sent out for review, the 
ojQ&ces of Messrs. M. were besieged 
by reviewers on the morning of 
publication, waiting to buy copies. 
Some had waited on camp stools aU 
night, sustained only by spirits and 
previous works from the same hand. 
No fewer than eighty tons of paper were 
used for this book. 

The rags from which this paper was 
made would clothe the Japanese 
army. 

The extraordinary fortitude displayed by 
Miss Louie Fbeeae’s dramatic com- 
pany when weatherbound for thirty- 
one hours off the Isle of Man is 
ea^lained by the fact that several 
copies of Love, Bee-yutiful Love had 
been laid in before starting. At 
one moment a panic was averted by 
the Captain reading portions of the 
great love scene from the bridge. 

If the copies that have already been sold 
were placed end to end in a line 
they would reach from Stratford-on- 
Avon to the Isle of Man. 

If the copies that may yet be sold were 
placed end to end in a line they 
would extend right round the earth. 
If the copies of the First and Second 
Editions were placed flat, one upon 
the other, in the form of a column, 
its height would exceed that of the 
topmost pinnacle of fame. 
Simultaneous translations of Love, Be&- 
yutifid Love were published in 
American, Arabian, Armenian, Pali, 
Eomansch, High Dutch, Low Dutch, 
Volapiik, Esperanto, Yiddish, and 
Manx. The Manx version was 
“languaged” (to use the author’s 
word) by Mr. Sail Caese. 

Since Love, Bee-yutiful Love appeared, 
all the Crowned Heads of Europe 
have absolutely refused to attend to 
State affairs. Die German Emperor 
is, we understand, engaged in pre- 
paring an operatic version of the 
story, which is to be set to music by 
the composer of BLiawatha. 
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HOPEFUL. 


Unde Mark. "I’m oeetaix, May, that boy op yours is aonso to be a qehixis.” 

Proud Mother. "Oh, I should be so guld! But why do you think so?” 

Unde Mark, " Weix, he’s evidently got the majn quauficjation— an infinite CAPAOiTr for 
TAXING pains/” 


There is nothing like Love, Bee-yvitifvl 
Love in all the belauded works of 
the authoress’s fellow townsman 
Seaespeare. 

The Mlure of General Kuroki’b great 
turning movement at liaoyang is 
attributed to the fact that the Japa- 
nese commander had received a set 
of advance sheets of Love, Bee- 
yutiful Love just before going into 
battle, and was so engrossed in the 
story that he could not give un- 
divided attention to the military 
operations. 

The true reason of the cigarette girls’ 
strike in the East End is their 
determination to let no duties inter- 


fere with the perusal of the new 
classic. 

Not a single drawing-room ornament 
has been dusted in Balbam since 
Love, Bee^utiful Love appeared. 

At the Athenaeum Club, on the evening 
of the day on which six copies of 
Love, Bee^yvli^ Love were de- 
livered, three Bishops, a Judge, a 
Fidd-Marshal, and an R.A. entirely 
forgot their dinners, and had to be 
supplied with sandwiches in the 
library at 11 p.m. 

Upon the morning after publication the 
authoress received 183 offers of 
marriage, or 182 in excess of hsac 
daily average. 
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'‘PER SALTUM.” 

CMw (ohnerring Fare hoVing at hia old Berex^. “ One of the old sort, he is. Many ’s the time, afore he took to oabbin 

BIN OVER THE STICJELP, I ’WARKANT.” 

Fare. “Quite believe it. He’s o\er four pretty crooked ones now.” 


CHARIVARIA. 

It is announced tliat the Czar mil 
TOrsonally say Good-bye to his Baltic 
Sleet This pessiznism in high quarters 
is considered a bad sign. 

There is a report tliat the Viceboy of 
the Far East resimed. Marshal 
Oyaxa is mentioned as a Hhely successor, 

A plea has been put forward for the 
establiirfiment in this country of special 
Police Courts for the Young, as in 
America. It is hoped that a ardent I 
number of youthful criminals will be 
forthccaning to warrant the experiment 
being notade. 

Those who are continually crying out 
that the British Drama is in a state of 
sta^pation have again been made to look 
foolish. A REL\L PUDDING is now made 
in full view of the audience in the 
second edition of The Earl and the Qirl. 


Yet another new penny ioumal will 
shortly be issued. It wiU, it is announced, 
contain “ Stories, Artides, Reviews, (S:c.” 
This strikes us as a good idea. 

The Canadian Minister of Militia states 
that arrangements are being made with 
the British War Office to exchange Im- 
perial officers for Canadian officers. We 
understand that the only hitch is caused 
by the Canadians insisting on the matter 
being carried through on a business basis 
— ^two Imperial officers for one Canadian. 

Those who held it to be mistaken 
policy to invite the forei^ AUadds to 
view the landing operations in Essex 
will be relieved to hear that such as were 
present learnt nothing of any value. 

According to Footwear j spats are to 
be the correct thing this autumn and 
winter. There is even a rumour that, 
in order to be in the movement, the 
name of His Majesty’s Regiment of Foot- 


guards will be changed to that of His 
Majesty’s Spats. 

Sir John Madden, Chief Justice of | 
Victoria, who is famous for his prolixity, 
recently delivered a judgment of 105,000 
words, the reading of vrhich occupied 
him seven hours. Sir John kept awake 
during the whole recital. 

The burglars who broke into a 
publisher’s warehouse last week were 
captured. They had filled two port- 
manteaux with novels, which then proved 
too heavy to get away with. 

We read in an article entitled “ The 
most interesting facts about Miss 
Corelli’s new book,” that, when all the 
bnes in the volume have been read, the 
reader’s eyes will have trav^ed 
“125,000 miles, five times round the 
globe ! ” There is a horrible rumour 
abroad to the effect that several persons 
are only going round once. 
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ANOTHEE EUINED INDUSTEY 

Otdelio (Special ITor Correspondent ) — 

“ FAREWELL THE NEIGHING STEED AND THE SHRILL TRUMP 
PRIDE, POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE OF GLORIOUS WAR ! 

AND 0 YOU MORTAL ENGINES, WHOSE RUDE THROATS 
THE IMMORTAL JOVE’S DREAD CLAMOURS COUNTERFEIT, 
FAREWELL ! OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION ’S GONE ! ”— Act III , Se. 3. 
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DRAMA BY INSTALMENTS. 

Ekcoubaged by the example of Messrs. 
E. N. Stephens and E. Lyall Swete in 
adding a prologue to Mi^s Elizabeth's 
Prisoner, after that play had enjoyed a 
successful run of several months, vre 
have reason to believe that a similar 
instahnent-system is shortly to be applied 
to other pieces of established reputation. 
The following paragraphs are anticipated 
from a “Drama of the Day” article 
•which has not yet appeared in the Daily 
Telegra'pJu 

Additional interest was lent last even- 
ing to the superb revival of Eamlet, now 
occupying the stage of the Upper Tooting 
Theatre, by the fact that it was preceded, 
for the first time, by a new prologue, 
the scene of which is laid at Elsinore 
about three months before the commence- 
ment of the actual play, and which, as a 
medium for the display of some excellent 
acting, proved greatly to the taste of the 
audience. As Hamlet, Sen., reigning 
King of Denmark, Mr. Jones fully con- 
firmed the good impression he had already 
made when confined to the spectral 
appearances of that unfortunate monarch. 
His delivery of a fine passage, in which 
the crime of OertT^de and her accomplice 
is foreshadowed, beginning : 

“ Methought a spider pricked mine ear last night, 
So sharp it ached i’ the morning ” 

reached a high level of dramatic sugges- 1 
tiveness. A further happy inspiration was ! 
the introduction of YoHck, who, it will be 
remembered, is unfortunately deceased 
at the date of the tragedy as usually 
performed, thus sacrificing some much 
needed comic relief. It is pleasant to 
record that Mr. D. Leno, as the “ fellow 
of infinite jest,” fuHy sustained his 
reputation for keeping his hearers “ on 
a roar,” and scored last night a pro- 
nounced success. It is a fairly safe 
prediction that its new prologue will 
give the play a fresh lease of life. 

We are in a position to state that, 
when the latest of London’s playhouses 
opens its hospitable doors with Macbeth, 
fimt-nighters will be called upon to pro- 
nounce judgment on an important 
addition to that familiar work. If report 
speaks truly the novelty should add 
g^dy to the interest and value of the 
piece, as it promises to elucidate a point 
whi<i has hitherto been wrapped in 
some obscurity, namely, how it was 
that an individual with the temperar 
ment of the timorous Thane came to 
marry such a fire-eating spouse. The 
diverting comedy episode which depicts 
his capture by that strong-minded lady 
has been entrusted to the pen of Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, and the many 
admirers of The Manoeuvres of Jane will 
not need to be reminded of the suita- 
bility of the choice. 



ON EXMOOR. 

Gent (very excited after his first gallop with Stagkounds). “Hi, Mister, don’t let the Dogs 
MAUL ’IM, AND I ’LL TAKE THE ’ADNCH AT A BOB A POUND ! ” 


With reference to the forthcoming 
production of a play by Mr. Hall Caine, 
which the management of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, announce amongst 
their arrangements for next season, w’^e 
learn that the author is preparing a 
whole series of attachable prologues, by 
which, should popular support justify 
such a proceeding, the development of 
his characters can be traced backwards 
to "their remote ancestors, Adam and Eve, 
while it incidentally furnishes (in such 
episodes as the Eire of London, the Sack 
of Rome, and the Deluge) those specta- 
cular opportunities of which the directors 
of the S^ational Theatre will assuredly 
not be slow to take advantage. In order, 
however, to confine the action of the 
piece within the three hours’ traffic of 
the stage, arrangements are also being 
made whereby, as each successive pro- 
logue is produced, the last Act of the 


current version will simultaneously be 
dropped, an innovation in dramatic art 
to which the style of the author is fortu- 
nately well adapted. The piece will be 
awaited with considerable interest. 


Mr. Punch’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

A moHLY TOtuous woman is a crown 
to her husband. Uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who can 
be clever; but don’t let them be it at 
your expense. 

True nobility is invulnerable, and still 
worth something in the City. 

Nothing wounds a feeling mind more 
than praise unjustly bestowed — on 
another. 

Melodrama may be out of fashion; 
but touch the balance at the bank and 
everyone has his Surrey-side. 
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EVANE8C1T! 

As.^ioned by Fortune to a social sphere 
Where luxury is not profoundly chronic 
Where men affect a taste for bottled beer, 

And wine is taken merely as a tonic ; 

Though early taught that those who spend unduly are 
(Condemned in time to taste penurious woes, 

I still observ'e, as something quite peculiar, 

The fatuous ease with which one’s money goes. 

Not mine the pampered arrogance that robes 
Its flesldy bulk in satin or in sable ; 

Tlie licence that habitually probes 

The fatted flebh-pots of Egyptian fable. 

1 do not as a practice hire vehicular 
Conveyances, or keep my private car ; 

Nor do I favour any one partictilar 

Brand of champagne, or ninepenny cigar. 

I have no small but well-appointed niche 
Adjoining Piccadilly or St. James's ; 

I shim the sports peculiar to the rich, 

(Polo the first but costliest of games is). 

In short, all tastes correctly deemed luxui*ious 
Are foreign to my unpretentious sphere ; 

But still the money goes ! It ’s really curious 
How fast the lucre seems to disappear. 

A summer suit, a new bandana tie, 

A hansom (taken to avoid a wetting), 

A mild debauch at “ Simpson’s ” or the “ Cri,” 

A day at Ascot (undefiled by betting) ; 

A round of golf ; Aida (from the gallery) ; 

A short week-end beside the silver sea — 

And lo ! die balance of a quarter’s salaiy 
Is vanished like a dream of fiigrie. 

You start the morning with a sovereign, say, 

And buy some matches going to station ; 

You get your hair cut later in the day, 

And eat a cheap though well-deserved collation. 

On going home you buy a periodical, 

Or get some trifles at the chemist’s store, 

And then you count your change, if you ’re methodical, 
And find the total sum is two-and-four, 

0 ye whose honorarium (or screw) 

Is one of merely moderate dimensions ; 

Whose lives are cheered by looking forward to 
The ultimate receipt of old-age pensions, 

Ye too have noticed how extremely odd it is 
That wages stand in an exact inverse 
Rewortion to the price of those commodities 
lliat day by day deplete the toiler’s purse. 

Dreaa4ies, tobacco, papers, postage-stamps, 

Uxnbrellp, soap — ^the cost of them is grievous. 

And yet without them we would be as tramps ; 

Our fiiends would be unwilling to receive us ; 

So we proceed to tap our tenuous treasuries 
For carnal trinkets of a worthless kind. 

And some appear to like it, but the pleasure is 
Not too apparent to the reasoning mind. 

0 fcff a land where milky pastures ooze. 

Dispersed about with tranquil streams of honey, 
Where men can do exactly as they choose, 

Nor feel the base necessity of money. 

Your pampered peers might languish in their Dukeries, 
Were there some isle on whose alluring soil 
A simple life unvexed by thoughts of lucre is 
The lot of him who has no taste for toil. 


THE WHITE RABBIT. 

Chapter VUE. 


“ Bunhutter, Bunhuttey^ Bunhutter ! ” 

It was Mabel’s voice, and she was shouting as she skipped 
along the ^avel path lading to the White Babbit’s hutch. 
She had a juicy lettuce in one hand and a Japanese paper-fan 
in the other, and she was going to have a morning tnllr with 
her little furry friend. At her heels trotted Boh, the sedate 
and wary guardian of her footsteps, and not very fer off the 
black-and-white Cat was pacing along in a disengaged sort of 
way, as though she didn’t r^y belong to the party, but 
had business of her own to attend to somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. 

The White Rabbit heard his name shouted and his heart 
leapt within him for joy. In spite of his dashing words and 
all the stories of his gallantry with which he used to regale 
Bob and Gamp he was really rather a timid little fellow, 
especially in the presence of grown-up ladies. While they 
were taffing to him he seemed gauclie and embarrassed, but 
when they had gone his spirits rose and he began to imagine 
that he had scored a triumph and secured another victim by 
means of his cleverness and his beauty — that, in fact, he was 
a devil of a fellow against whom no girl that was ever born 
could possibly make any resistance. Witib Majbel, however, 
he always felt quite differently. To be sure the fact that she 
was only ten years old may have had something to do with it, 
but it was not altogether that either. There was something 
about Mabel that made all animals (and all human beings, 
too, for the matter of that) feel joyful and contented. If Roh 
had been splashing about on the reedy banks of the river, 
and, having got himself well plastered with mud, had then 
come in and laid himself down on the drawing-room carpet, 
and had been discovered in that sacred room and ignomini- 
ously thrashed, he knew that he had only got to find Mabel 
and she would forgive him directly and beg him back into 
the favour of the offended authorities. So he was her very 
faithful and devoted hench-dog, and attended her wherever 
she w^t. As to Gamp, the Cat, she had made a habit of 
bringing a first-offering of a kitten from eveiy new family 
mto ^el’s room as a proof of her loyal affection, and, when- 
ever ^bel called her, she would give a short tremolo purr 
and dash off up the stairs or down the stairs or across the 
lawn to find her bdoved little mistress. So, you see, Bunhutter 
was not singular in his love for Mabel. 

“Bunhutter” she said reproachfully, as she reached the 
hutch, “ you really are a naughty rabbit. Oh, it ’s not a bit 
of good looking so innocent and asking me -what you’ve 
done. Y^ou know quite well, for I’ve told you a thousand 
tunes that I don’t like you to scrabble all your bay iuto one 
bttle comer of your hutch. What wo\ild you say if I treated 
my mattress like that ? You wouldn’t know it, you say be- 
muse you never ceme into my room ? That doesn’t xaatter ; 
Cromp womd know it, wouldn’t you, Gamp, and so would Jlob 
and t^y d be very severe with me. Now don’t you dare to 
8^, Bunhutter. Some day, if you are very, very good, you 
Shan come mto my room. It ’s a promise, a Mthful sdemn 
proimse, so th^. And now, here ’s your lunch, Bunhutter 
—a beautiful lettuce. Oateb,” and she threw it into the 
Jttuteh. 

The White Rabbit didn’t require much urging : he set to 
work at once and nibbled away at the crisp leaves as if hia 
Ine dep^ded on it. I know,” he thought to himself, “ that 
she w^ enough that I’m not an ordinary sort of 

^m^ Lke and <?^. She wants to try me, of course, 
but at least I faow I shaU be promoted to the front place in 
and then we duJl see what we aViall see.” 

Bunhutter,” continued MiBBL, "I’m afraid you’re a 
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greedy little Rabbit, too, but of course you can’t help that. 
Still, you mustn’t be too greedy, or I shall have to take some 
of your lunch away from you.” 

She shook her golden curls at him and pretended to frown 
in a most determined way, but Bwibutter knew it was a joke 
and went on nibbling at a furious rate, 

“ Buributter, do you see this fan ? What ? You dare to 
say it ’s only a common paper fan ? I tell you it ’s a most 
beautiful fan, and it once belonged to a Prince. Do you see 
the picture on it ? There ’s a big old man sitting on a cloud 
and he ’s pouring water from a garden can on to a young 
man and a girl down below. I don’t know how he managed 
to get there or how he got the can, so it ’s no use asking me, 
but there he is, you see. It makes quite a lovely poem, 
Daddy says, and this is how it goes : — 

There ’s a fanny old fellow lives up in the sky, 

Up in the sky, ever so high ; 

And he *s pouring a can-full of very cold water 
On the green man who married his beautiful daughter. 

But the green man has put up his paper umbrella, 

And he laughs ‘ I don*t mind you, don’t mind you, old fellah.* 

There, Burihvtter, that ’s poetry. You ’re not a poet, I know, 
hut you ’re veiy pretty, and some day, if you ’re good, I shall love 
you very much,” 

When the White Rabbit heard this he was so much over- 


come that he actually left his lettuce and hopped to the front 
of his hutch, but at that moment somebody called out 
“Mabel,” and his little mistress shouted “Coming,” and 
disappeared. 

An Arboreal Atavism. 

A GARDENER at Hertford has been advertising himself as 
“ well up in all branches, . . . three years in last situation, 
seven years previous.” No definite statistics have been kept 
of the prehensile endurance of our remote ancestors, bnt we 
should say that seven years on one branch must be somewhere 
near the record. 

At a meeting of the Cranleigh Cricket Club, Mr. Brodriok 
“advocated the raising of the stumps one inch to give the 
bowlers a chance.” But the enemies of Great Britain must 
not rashly conclude that a similar change will be recommended 
in the case of our Little Brodricks 


Bitter feeling has often been provoked by a misprint ; and 
it will be interesting to see what they say at Chicago when 
they find, in the Manchester livening News, that their chief 
industrial rival is referred to as Greater New Pork. 
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A I PQQOM IM r>r>i c friglitoned. “And it is such a Susaxn^ah, however, was in good spirits, 

A LcobON IN GOLF. lovely game. Yon 11 like it immensely! ” , and deeply interested in onr clubs. 

“ Y< r won't dare ! '' said I. “ What do you say it is called ? ” asked | “ What in the world do you want so 

‘'There is nothing else f(}r it/' said Aunt Srs A^'XAII in awful tones. 'many sticks for, child?” she inquired 

Amanua sterisly. “You know perfectly “Golf,” AArtXDA repeated meekly ; and 1 of Amakda. 

well that we must practL-e every iiiinute for the lirst time her voice shook. “ Oh, they are for — ^for different sorts 

<»f the time, if we expect to have the, “Spell it I "commanded Aunt Sus^totah. of ground,” Amanda explained feebly; 
least chance f»f winning. If she idll AM.tM>A obeyed, with increasing meek- and she cast an agonised glance at our 
come just iu»w — well I ” Am.ixda cocked i ness. driver, who had obviously overheard, and 


“Spell it I "commanded Aunt Sus-TOTAH. of ground,” Amanda explained feebly; 
AM.tNDA obeyed, with increasing meek- and she cast an agonised glance at our 


!?ss. driver, who had obviously overheard, and 

her pretty chin in tlie air, and looked ; “ Why do you call it ‘ goff ’ if there ’s was chuckling in an offensive manner, 

dehant. ^ an ‘ T in it ? ” asked Aunt Susannah. We both looked hastily and furtively 

“But — ” «;aid 1. “I — I’m afraid 1 don't know,” said round us when we arrived. We were 

“It'v quite time for ynu to go and Amanda faintly. early, however, and fortune was kind to 

meet her. ’ sai<l AMAmv, cutting short ' Aunt Sus.vnnah sniffed disparagingly, us ; there was no one else there, 
my reiii(.»n^rrances ; and she rose with She condescended, however, to inquire “Perhaps you would like to watch 
an air ' f ^ ^ , into the nature of the game, and Amanda us a litde first, just to see how the game 

My V. >!.!'. her liniitatit*r.s, is a gave an elaborate explanation in falter- goes ?” Amanda suggested sweetly, 
very ekwer wtsnian. She is prt mq t : slie ' ing accents. She glanced imploringly j “Not ataU!” was Aunt Sus^vnnah’s 
is resolute: ."he Las the utmost confi- at me; but I would not meet her eye. I brisk rejoinder. “I’ve come here to 


Amanda faintlv. 


I early, however, and fortune was kind to 


Aunt Sus.VNNAH sniffed disparagingly, us ; there was no one else there. 

She condescended, however, to inquire “Perhaps you would like to watch 
into the nature of the game, and Amanda us a little first, just to see how the game 
gave an elaborate explanation in falter- goes ? ” Amanda suggested sweetly. 


dence in her own 
j — I Yet, 

iofjking at Aunt 
Susannah, as she sat 


beside me in the dr»g- 
curt, I did not believe 
even Amant*! capable 
of the stupendous 
task which she had 
undertaken. She 

would never dare 

I misjudged her. 
Aunt Sus.\NN.ui had 
barely sat down — 
pis, in fact, only 
just embarking on 
her first scone — 
when Aalinda rushed 
incontinently in 
where I, for one, 
should have feared 
to tread. j 

“ Dear Aunt Svsan- 










OUR NURSERY MELODRAMA. 


-play, not to look on. 
Which stick ?” 

^^Clul) — they are 
called clubs,” said 
Amanda. 

“ Why? ” inquired 
Aunt Susannah. 

“I — I don’t know,” 
faltered Am.\nda. “Do 
you, Laurence ? ” 

I did not know', 
and said so. 

“Then I shall 
certainly call them 
sticks,” said Aunt 
Susannah decisively. 

“ They are not in the 
least like clubs.” 

‘ ‘ Shall I drive off ? ” 

I inquired desperately 
of Amanda. | 

“Drive off? AVhere 
to? Why are you 
going away?” asked 


Vin (aged eight aside). “AiTD to THINK THAT THIS IS THE MAN THAT I HAVE OWEN Aunt SuSANNAH. 

sue saia, rp EVEnyraiNG fob ' If it had not been for the dear child, I should have gone away “ Besides, you can’t 

ing hospitably, ‘I m and left him tears and years ago!” cm— 


sure you will never — 

guess hoTV we mean to amuse you wMle I “ Then you just to get a little hall “ The way you begin is c^ed driving 

. I ■ ' . • , -1 , "r 1 rt »i ' htde hole ■ ’’inquired my relative, off,” I explained laboriously. “Like 

hJothmg veryfonmdable’Ihope?”, “In the fewest possible strokes,” this.” I drove nervously, he^nse I felt 
« V ’“ni gnmly. Aii.umi reminded her, gasping. her eye upon me. The ball went some 

kouTl never, never guess!” said| “And— is that all?” asked Aunt dozen yards. 

f , “That seems easy enough,” said Aunt 

SnsAOTtAH. “Give me a stick, child.” 

inwar<% qi^ng. want to teach ^ Oh ! said Aunt Susannah. “ Not that end— the other end ! ” cried 

. i A game described in cold blood Amanda, as our relative prepared to make 
I think that I m a tnflf dd to learn sounds smgularly insignificant. We both her stroke with the hntt^nd 
anything new, my dear, said Annt fell into sudden silence and depression. “Dear me! Isn’t that the handle ? ” 

I, ‘‘ W^, it doesn’t sound said she remarked cheerfully; S she 

I should Imve been stneken dumb by Axmt Susannah. “ Oh, yes, I ’ll come reversed her dub, swimg it and 

a snub. Not so, However, my and play at ball with you if you like, my chopped a large piece out of the’ links. 

1 • 1 ‘j.1 '* Where is it gone? Where is it gone?” 

o^'sr- Dear Auntie!” said Amanda affec- she exdaimed, looking wildly roimd. 
done cheerfulness. . tionately. She did not seem so much “It-it isn’t gone,^ said ner- 

®e<«’^enng ovenoy^ at her success, however, as vously, and pointed to the ball stiU lying 
hetu^j^e eyed us witli a stony glare might have been expected. As for me, at her feet. 

1 * 1 • i sea of breakers ahead ; “What an extraordinary thing!” 

nothing else to do m but then I had seen them all the time. cried Aunt Susannah ; aM she n^de 

drove out to the links next day. another attempt, with a precisely similax 
^Uantly, thongh, even she was begmmng were both very silent. Aunt result. “ Give me another stick !” she 


go — the carriage is 
out of sight.” 


ing. her eye upon me. The ball went some 

asked Aunt dozen yards. 

“ That seems easy enough,” said Aunt 
Susannah. “ Give me a stick, child.” 

“ Not that end — the other end ! ” cried 
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demanded. “ Here, let me choose for 
myself — this one doesn’t suit me. I'll 
have that flat thing.” 

‘'But tliat’s a putter,” Amam)a 
explained agonisedly. 

“What’s a putter? You said just 
now that they Avere all clubs,” said Aunt 
SusA^’^AH, pausing. 

“They are all clubs,” I explained 
patiently. “But each has a different 
name.” 

“ You don’t mean to say you give them 
names like a little girl with her dolls ? ” 
cried Aunt Susax^ah. “Why, wliat a 
babyish game it is ! ” She laughed very 
heartily. “ At any rate,” she continued, 
with that determination which some of 
her friends call by another name, “ I am 
sure that this will be easier to play 
with ! ” She grasped the putter, and in 
some miraculous way drove the ball to a 
considerable distance. 

“ Oh, splendid ! ” cried AifAimA. Her 
troubled brow cleared a little, and she 
followed suit, with mediocre success. 
Aunt Sus.a^1h.ah pointed out that her ball 
had gone farther than either of ours, and 
grasped her putter tenaciously. 

“It’s a better game than I expected 
from your description,” she conceded. 
“ Ohjldaresayl shall get tolike it. I must 
comeand practise eveiy day.” We glanced 
at each other in a silent horror of despair ; 
and Aunt SusA^’>^AH, after a few quite 
decent strokes, triumphantly holed out. 
“ What next ? ” said she. 

I hastily arranged her ball on the 
second tee : but the luck of golf is pro- 
verbially capricious, She swung her 
club, and hit nothing. She swung it 
again, and hit the ground. 

“ W/iy can’t I do it ? ” she demanded, 
turning fiercely upon me. 

“You keep losing your feet,” I 
explained deferentially. 

“ Spare me your detestable slang terms, 
Laubenob, at least ! ” she cried, turning 
on me again like a whirlwind. “ If you 
think 1 have lost my temper— which is 
absurd !— you might have the courage to 
say so in plain I^glish ! ” 

“Oh, no, Aunt SusAiWAH!” I said. 
“You don’t imderstand ” 

“ Or want to,” she snapped. “ Of all 
silly games ” 

“1 mean you misunderstood me,” I 
pursued, trembling- “Your foot slipped, 
and that spoilt your stroke. You should 
have nails in your boots, as we have.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Aunt Sosahnah, oidy h^ 
pacified. But she succeeded in dis- 
lodging her ball at last, and driving it 
into a hunker. At the same moment, 
Amaijda suddenly clutched me by the 
arm. “ Oh, Laurence 1 ” she said in a 
blood-curdling whisper. *^What shall 
we do ? Here is Colonel Bartlemy ! ” 

The worst had happened. Thehottest- 
tempered man in the Club, the oldest 
member, the best player, the greatest 


stickler for etiquette, Avas Lard upon our 
track ; and Aunt SrsANXAff, Avitli a red 
and determined countenance, Avas urging 
her hall up the bunker, and watching it 
roll back again. 

“ Dear Auntie/’ said Amanda, in lier 
sweetest A’oice, “you had much better 
take it out.” 

“Is that allowed?” inquired our 
relative suspiciously. 

“Oh, you may ahvays do that and 
lose a stroke ! ” I assured her eagerly 



“ Let him stay behind us ! I Avas here 
first,” said Aunt Susannah; and she 
returned to her bunker. 

The Links rose up in a hiUock 
immediately behind us, so that our 
successor could not see us until he had 
reached the first hole. I stood Avith my 
eye glued to the spot where he might be 
expected to appear. 1 saw, as in a nightr 


I mare, tlie scathing remarks that Avotild 
’ find their Av^ay into the Suggestion Book. 
I longed for a sudden and easy death. 

At the moment avI i en Colonel B vrtle aiy’s 
rubicund face appeared over the horizon, 
Aunt Slsannah, flushed but unconquered,, 
drew lierself up for a moment’s rest fronx 
toil. He had seen her. Amanda shut her 
eyes. For myself, I aa’ouIJ liaA^e run 
aAvay shamelessly, if there had been any 
place to run to. The Colonel and Aunt 
Susannah looked hard at each other. 
Then he began to hurry doAvii the slope,, 
while she started briskly up it. 

“ Miss Oadav.\lader ! ” said the Colonel. 

“ Colonel Bartlemy ! ” cried Aunt 
Susannah; and they met with effusion. 
I saw Amanda’s eyes open, and grow 
round with amazed interest. I knew 
perfectly well that she had scented a 
bygone loA’^e affair, and was already 
planning the most suitable wedding-garb* 

I for Aunt Susannah. A frantic hope came* 

I to me that in that case the Colonel’s, 
affection might prove stronger than his* 
zeal for golf. They were stroUing down 
to us in a leisurely manner, and the 
subject of their conversation broke upon 
my astonished ears. 

“I’m afraid you don’t think much of 
these Links, after yours,” Colonel Bar- 
TJLEMY was saying anxiously. “ They are 
rather new ” 

“Oh, I’ve played on many worse!” 
said Aunt Susannah, looking round her 
Avith a critical eye. “Let me see — 
haven’t seen you since your victory at 
Craigmory. Congratulations 1 ” 

“ ‘ Approbation from Sir Hubert Stan- 
ley 1 ’ ” purred the Colonel, evidently 
much gratified. “You Avill be here for 
the twenty-seventh, I hope ? ” 

“ Exactly what I came for,” said Aunt 
Susannah cahnly. 

“ Though I don’t know what our ladies 
wiH say to playing against the Cranford 
Champion ! ” chuckled the Colonel ; and 
then they condescended to become aware 
of our existence. We had never known 
before how exceedingly small it is 
possible to feel. 

“ Aunt Susannah, what am I to say ? 
What fools you must think us ! ” I mur- 
mured miserably to her, when the Colonel 
was out of earshot looMng for his ball. 
“We are such raw players ourselves — 
and of course we never dreamt ” 

Aunt Susannah twinkled at me in a 
friendly manner. “There’s an ancient 
proverb about eggs and grandmothers,” 
she remarked cheerfully. “There should 
be a modern form for golf-balls and 
aunts— hey, Laurence ? ” 

Amanda did not win the prize brooch ; 
hut Aunt Susannah did, in spite of an 
overwhelming handicap, and gave it to 
her. She does not often wear it — possibly 
because rubies are not beconodng to her : 

I possibly because its associations are too 
I painful. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. j 

Is Double Hameas (HcrTcmusoifr) Mr. Aotsokt Hope br^s 
fresi. groTiiid and deals witli the stem realities of r^en i 
bousdiolds. Whether the change be pleasant or other- 
wise the reader wiE judge for lumself. My 

A Baronite has no hesitation in expressing 

opinion that this is the strongest work 
the author has yet accomplished. There is 
something courageous in the monotony of 
misadventure that attends the daily life of the 
several households whose roof AiiTHOinr Hope 
with magic wand uplifts. They are not what is described by 
that blessed word Respectable — no, not one. To mention tliree 
of lie leading ladies : one in a fit of passion nearly murders 
her child by way of reprisal upon the husband, who consoles 
liimself with other female society ; number two admits a liaison 
with a man from whom her husband, though really annoyed 
with her, consents to borrow £15,000 ; number three loves her 
husband so passionately tliat she elopes with another man, 
who professes himself in sore need of being comforted, '^e 
husband stalks the guilty couple, and comes upon them whilst 
waiting for subsidence of storm to enable them to reach the 
TJncomforted One’s yacht. Viewing the situation with well- 
bred imperturbability, he invites his wife to come back 
with him, thi*eatening as an alternative to go home alone, 
where he will first kill their only child and then shoot him- 
self. Under this gentle compulsion the wife consents to 
retrace her steps, to the undisguised relief of her fellow 
sinner, who does not see any prospect of being comforted^ by 
becoming an accessory before the fact to murder and suicide. 
Here be promising materials for a homely fireside book. 

Mr. Hope, revelling in their exuberance, plays hi^ 
puppets with the ease and skill of the conjurer who 
keeps four or six balls tossing in the air with regular 
rotation. Wlien Astrosj Hope said he would ^ die a bachdor. 
he never Ihought he would}[live to be married, and with- 
in the term of two years write a book like Double Har- 
ness, Amid his reflections his experienced eye is not likely 
to miss the opportunity of making a stirring play out of the 
TYiflin episode of the novel — ^Ihe story of Qrantly and Syhella, 
There is more than one actor-manager would make a great 
hit with Qrantly, a masterful character even in the printed 
page. 

In An Impossible Husband (John Long) Florence Warden 
has wasted time and opportunity. Imagine an American 
Dora Spenhw determined to be fast and flattering herself 
upon being fearfully vicious ; give her a physically strong 
husband, of a character as ordinary as a David Gopperfield, 
with just a spice of Mr, Murdstone in his composition ; then 

m let an ordinary sentimental passion for her 
be developed by a long-loaired, musically- 
artistic adventurer, and there are the familiar 
materials of Mrs, Warden’s novel. The best 
dramatic situation in the story somewhat 
reminds the Baron of the riverside hotel 
scene in The Liars. “Pity so much clever- 
ness should be thrown away on such work by the author of 
The House on the Marsh'" sighs the Baron; “for, truth to 
tell, ’tis a very irritating book.” 

A Dictionary of the Drama (Chatto and Windus) is a guide 
to the Plays, Playwrights, Players and Playhouses of the 
United Kingdom and of America, from the earliest times to 
the present. Its compilation was evidently a labour of love 
with [Mr. Davenport Adams. He brought to it wide informa- 
tion and tireless industry. His avowed aim was to provide 
the student and the general reader with a handy means of 


reference to leading facts in the history of the theatre at 
home and in the United States. This design is fully 
achieved. My Baronite, glancing over the closely-printed 
pages, ^ds information about playhouses and their designers, 
plays and the writers thereof, performers and their critics, 
scenic and musical illustrators, the aggregate being a com- 
prehensive digest of stage literature. Indispensable to all 
professionally connected with the stage, the general reader 
will find in it abounding interest. 

In one of his latest works that has reached its fifth edition, 
a clever French novelist of a certain acknowledged eminence 
among the freest and easiest of his contemporaries in this 
line contrasts the habits and manners of his compatriots, 
where strangers and foreigners aie concerned, with those of 
“ le gentleman de Londres ou de Liverpool qui repugne dx)nc 
a s'acoquiner avee des ineonnus." His summing up is 
decidedly in favour of the Londoner or Liverpudlian. But 
reserved as either of these types of our English gentry may 
be, yet when a stranger, being also a foreigner, shall have 
been once properly introduced to him, he, the Londoner or 
Liverpudlian, the *typ® oi course of all other Englishmen, 
will welcome him with open arms to his clubs and to the 
bosom of his family, and will with pleasure give him intro- 
ductions wherever they may be serviceable to him. In short, 
according to this friendly and evidently very grateful 
Frenchman, there would appear to be no limit to the 
exercise of this true spirit of hospitality on the part of the 
“genHeman” of London or Liverpool. This is delightful. 
But is this change of tone a sign of the times, or is it quite 
exceptional and peculiar only to this author? He v^rites, 
“Je remens de Londres. Pour avoir ete introduit dans un club 
de Piccadilly, sur la recommandation d'un peintre de portraits, 
j'ai its successivement Vinviti des membres les mieux estimis 
dans ce club. Commensal de leurs families j'ai iti hibergi 
cliez tout leur parentage, lequel m'a fait admettre par les 
cousins et amis de sa sociite." He then had such a good time 
of it with parties de tennis, de mail coach, de eanotage, les 
excursions, les dSjeuncrs aux innombrables cottages, et les 
diners pries h West End et h Chelsea," that to obtain a spare 
moment for the literary work he had in hand was quite impos- 
sible. Then he frankly and boldly 
asks, “.QweZ Anglais, en France, THE 
recevrait un tel accueil dans 
notre aristocratic fermee, sauf 
aux millionaires, Semites et Yan- 
kees, dans notre bourgeoisie avare 
et qui suppute en grognant ce que 
eoUte la reception d'un vieil ami." ^ 

Of course he has a set-off against 
this in the shape of “ racial de- 
fects,” but this burst of gener- 
osity, the Baron considers, may be 
worth recording, and so records 
it for what it may be worth. 


There is said to be trouble between Lord Kitchener and 
the Defence Committee. We understand that Lord Kitohi^ner 
washes to place aU the regular troops of India on the frontier 
so as to be ready for war, while the Defence Committee 
holds that recruits are now so difficult to get that the risk 
of their loss in war should not be incuiTed. 

Classic Note (from our Special Correspondent at Ping- 
Pong-chuharijoutan) — A “Par” for Ma. — Was not Gk>ddess 
Ceres, alias Demeter, 'the “ Universal Mother ? ” 

Does it not seem that the title is once more revived by the 
Chinese in that of “ General Ma” ? 


BARON 
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“A SOFT ANSWER &C. 


Mrs. Buayhody. “Good-bye, deab Mbs. Winsom. Before I ao, I think it is my duty to 

TELL YOU THAT YODE HuSBAND WAS BEEN IN A VERY QUESTIONABLE PLACE OP ENTERTAINMENT LAST 
NIGHT.’* 

Mrs. Winaom, “Really! Sorry to hear that! I sLtpPOSB that is where they went 
WHEN YOUR Husband called for him ! ” 


THE POLITE PILFERER. 

Mr. Punch, Sir,— If you have an eye 
to spare from the other affairs of the 
world, will you kindly run it over the 
following extract from the Express : 

“ A boy who wanted apples and stole them 
had an interesting theory propounded for him 
at Brentford. ‘Why,’ said the magistrate, 
‘ didn’t you go to the owner and say, “ I have 
an idea of getting into your orchard during the 
night. I don’t want to do so. I like the look 
of your apples. Give me two or three ' ” You 
would probably have been successful. Now 
you will have to pay 5s.’ ” 

I see an opening here fora work I have 
long contemplated, “Every Criminars 
Guide to Courtesy,” witli the sub-title, 
“ Tips for Thieves and Deportment for 
Desperados.” The hook wiE be made 
up of specimen conversations to suit 
every occasion. The criminal who buys 
the volume need never fear those awkward 
pauses which so frequently occur when 
one IS caught in the act of a burglary or 
murder. 

I append a sample. We will suppose, 
for instance, that a burglar wishes to 
abstract some plate from a house. He 
enters the owner’s bedroom-window and 
the foUowing dialogue takes place : — 

Burglar. (Corighs.) 

Owner. Wha’s matter? A’ right. 
Leave it on the mat. 

[Burglar coughs again. Owner sits 

Burglar (insinuatingly). A thousand 
apologies, my dear Sir, for having broken 
in upon that sleep which, as the poet 
happily remarks, knits up the ravelled 
sleave of care. But business is business, 
and in these days of hustle and American 
competition it behoves a man to be first in 
the field. Thus, knowing that “ Blinky 
Biix ” Smith (a professional rival of mine) 
has his eye on your plate, I hastened to 
call on you before he could do so. 

Oumer. Help 1 Thieves ! Murder 1 

Burglar. I hate to talk shop, but I 
feel it my duty to tell you that this 
revolver is loaded. Shall we allow it to 
remain so? Precisely. To proceed, 
then. The fame of your plate, my dear 
Sir, has rung through London. Every 
burglar in the profession is after it. 
When I tell you that I have had to bring 
myself to enter the bedroom of a perfect 
stranger through the window, I need 
scarcely add further evidence of my 
eagerness to possess the treasure I have 
mentioned. You can spare a little of it ? 
A silver spoon ? A fork, perhaps ? A 
salver, maybe ? Come, this is niggardly, 
my dear Sir. I need it far more than 
you. To you it is a luxury. To me it 
is a necessity. I have my living to earn. 
How do you suppose I could keep my 
wife in the style to which she has been 
accustomed, if everybody were as unrea- 
sonable as you ? Now, some people keep 
their plate-basket under the No? 


In the chest of drawers ? Foiled again. 
Now, my very dear Sir, ioking apart, 
where is it? Did I mention that this 
revolver was loaded ? Thank you. 
Thank. you. Under the dressing-table? 
A thousand -thanks. May 1 trouble you 
to make a smaU selection for me and put 
it up in a neat parcel? One million 
thanks. Good-night, Sir, .good-night, 
good-night. [Exit through window. 

This is hut one specimen. The rest 
of the book wiE be of equal merit, for I 
shaE spare no pains. If after next 
publishing season there remains one 
criminal who is not the Perfect Gentle- 
man, it wiE he because he is too impe- 
cunious or too stingy to spend two and 
sixpence (net) on the work prepared for 
his benefit by Yours, &c., 

Henhy Wtlllam-Jones. 


The White Slave Traffic once more. 

A Heetfobd lady advertises “Apart- 
ments TO Let, also Two Young Gentle- 
men hoarders, terms moderate.” 


It is reported that, in view of the 
success of the Daily Mirror F6te at the 
Crystal Palace, the Management has 
arranged with the Proprietors of that 
Journal to repeat dady, during the 
autumn season, their remarkable enter- 
tainment known as “ Circling the Circu- 
lation.” 


It is ofiGiciaUy announced that, until 
further notice, the Russian Baltic 
Squadron wiE continue to saE to the 
Par East thrice weekly, weather and 
other circumstances permitting. 
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A SURPLUS STOCK OF OLD CARTRIDGES. 

{Being a protest politely offered to Ijord Rosebery.) 

While the Earth a little slumbers 
Ere she dons her daedal dress, 

And the coloured Christmas Numbers 
vSeize the hour to go to Press ; 

While, as on the nut of Newton, 

Still the mellowing apples fall, 

And the fiscalites of Luton 
liaise aloft their ducal hall 

To accommodate the myriads who wiU come at Joseph’s call 

While the last of lingering wopses 
Whets his devastating foil, 

And alone the ampelopsis, 

First of Autumn’s leafy spoil. 

AT ears the miance of the Pirik 'Un, 

Like a chaste and conscious bride — 

Must you needs have gone to Lincoln 
And disturbed the country-side, 

Ere the harvest-moon was rounded and the roses all had died \ 

AVbile the matutinal horseman 
Tracks afield the furtive cub, 

And the hardier kind of Norseman 
In the open takes his tub ; 

AVhile on wood and wold and champaign 
Lingers yet the Summer’s spell — 

Were you bound to start the campaign 
Ere the proper season fell, 

When the middle of November would have suited just as well ? 

While the bird whose earthly cycle 
Closes with the quarter’s bills 
Mocked the menace of St. Michael, 

Plumed hex undefeated quills ; 

Wliile at large the lordly pixeasant 
Moved about his bosky maze, 

Would you go and wing the peasant 
In his dykes and water-ways 

Ijong befoie the other sportsmen set the big preserves ablaze ? 

Seething in your cerebellum 
Was there some prophetic word, 

Something really new to t^ ’em, 

Something not to be deferred? 

Did you want to warn the nation 
Where the Moorish peiil lurks, 

Or that Radical salvation 
Comes by faith, in heu of works, 

Or that England’s hope (and Lincoln’s) rests upon the local 
Perks ? 

No ! We caught the old old wheezes 
Worn by custom, conned by rote, 

Which lament the State’s diseases 
And suppress the antidote ; ‘ 

We had looked to see you pendent 
Like a god inside his car, 

Clothed with promise and resplendent 
As a newly-furbished star. 

And you never even told us who the Liberal Leaders are ! 

No, my Lord ! by your permission 
Let me put the case in short : 

Yours was last year’s ammunition. 

Only good for groundling sport ; 

And it seems a growing habit 
Not to go for higher game, 

But to plug the obvious rabbit 
And prefer it fat and tame. 

All to spare a little effort in the art of taking aim. 0. S. 


QUID PRO QUO! 

(Being the remarkable experience of an Art Collector.) 

It was the afternoDn of my arrival at Domstadt — ^howmany 
days ago, I really forget. I only intended to stay a night 
there, on my way to take the waters at Bad Schoppenegg — 
but I am still at Domstadt. Why, will appear later on. 1 was 
stroUing through one of the narrow and winding thorough- 
fares of this ancient city, which (though I am beginning to know 
it fairly well by this time) I had never visited before, when I 
chanced to see a small antiquity shop. I went in, of course. 
' No bric-a-brac hunter ever can resist entering an Antiquity 
Shop. It is not an expensive amusement : you go in, and 
potter about for a few minutes, asking the prices of various 
objects you have no intention of purchasing. Then you say 
“Adieu” or ‘^Gnteti Tag*^ politely, and walk out. The 
proprietor is perfectly contented — he never expects any other 
result. After aU, it is the way in which he makes his living. 

So I walked in. It was quite the usual sort of shop, with 
the usual bald, bearded, and spectacled proprietor inside it. 

I Simply to play the gamo, I asked the price of something 
which I should have been sorry to take as a gift. He 
said it was twenty marks, and, having satisfied my curiosity, 
I was preparing to go — ^when, i-ather to cover my retreat than 
with any genuine desire for information, I asked if he had 
any really old pieces of stained glass. He said he had one in 
the back shop, if I would care to see it, and I said 1 would. 

^ He was so evidently shy about showing it that I felt con- 
vinced it would turn out to be some amusingly audacious 
“ fake.” I followed him into his back parlour, disregarding 
his entreaties that I should stay where I was, and then he 
reluctantly fished out a panel in a wooden frame, which he 
handed me with a grant. 

^e first sight of it almost took away my breath. Old 
stained glass has a peculiar fascination for me, and this was 
absolutely as fine an example as I ever remember having seen 
of sixt^nth-century Swiss work — ^heraldic in character, bold 
in design, and rich in colouring. I examined it carefully. 

I happen to have some knowledge of glass, and I could 
discover no new pieces — it was in perfect condition, with 
scarcely a crack, “ How much do you want for this ? ” I said, 
with the sad foreknowledge that the lowest sum he was likely 
to ask would be far beyond my limited means. He was silent 
for a moment, as if he were speculating how much I could 
stand, and then he said “ Twendy mark,” 

Considering that this particular panel would easily fetch 
£150, if not more, in any saleroom, I did not think a sovereign 
w^ at aU out of the way for it. “I’U have that panel,” 1 
said, with all the calm I could command, and he said, ” Very 
well,” and seemed anxious to get me back into the front shop 
again* 

But I had begun to look about me, and I speedily 
discovered that this back shop contained a variety of objects 
of sufficient beauty and rarity to delight the heart of any 
connoisseur. There was a Limoges enamd pZaqite, for instance, 
by the younger Penioaud, which was almost priceless; a 1 
boxwood medaUion, about the size of a draught, with a 
carved and painted relief of a female in a Holbein headdress, 
similar, though far superior, to one I had been offered at 
Frankfort for sixty pounds ; an engraved goblet of rock 
crystal; a tiny fifteenth-century group (German, I think) of 
St. Hubert and the miraculous stag, exquisitely carved in 
pearwood ; a small ivory cabinet, inlaid with lapis lazuli ; 
and^ a seventeenth-century portrait in coloui*ed wax with 
miniature jewellery, which was equal to the best specimens 
of the kind in the Wallace Collection. ' 

not a single one of all these things could by any 
possibility be other than genuine; no person with the 
slightest experience and judgment could have doubted that 
for a moment ! 


BeDr43RiD 
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I inquired the price of each, and I inyariably got the same 
answer — “ Twendy mark.” I bought them all. ^ I felt it was 
a justifiable piece of extravagance under the circumstances. 
When one does come across a dealer whose prices are so 
extremdy reasonable, he deserves to be encouraged. I 
scorned to haggle or beat him down — and yet, although in 
the short time I was there I must have laid out at least as 
much as fifty pounds (which was considerably more than I 
anticipated when I first went in), if he felt any gratification at 
the briskness of the business he was doing, he certainly 
suppressed it. 

And I must confess that, without pretending to any higher 
code of ethics than my brother collectors, I was not whoUy 
free from misgivings. was. he selling these things so 

much under ordinary trade prices? He must know their 
value — and if he did not, it was not my business to teach 
him — couldn’t be buyer and seller, too ! But had he some 
pressing reason for wanting to get rid of them at any cost ? 
They hadn’t the sinister look of objects to which a curse was 
attached — ^and even in that case 1 thought I would risk it. 
But suppose they were stolen goods — should I not be exposing 
myself to rather awkward consequences? Might not my 
proceedings be capable of misconstruction ? 

My expression must have betrayed something of my mental 
state, for this paragon of dealers hastened to reassiire me. 

“ Don’t be sorry,” he said (meaning, 1 think, “ Don’t be 
uneasy ”). “ I haf not robbered dese tings. I led you haf dem 
so cheap, begause— -ach, I gannot dell it to you in English” 
— and he proceeded to explain in his own tongue. 


I did not follow him as perfectly as I could wish— but 1 1 
gathered that, either as a penance for something he had done, 
or in gratitude for some danger he had escaped, he had made 
a solemn vow that, between sunrise and sunset on a certain 
anniversary, he would ask no more than twenty marks for 
any article, no matter what its intrinsic value might be. 
I had happened to look in on that particular day — that 
was all. 

I now began to understand his desire to keep me in the 
front shop, where the rubbish was. 

While applauding his piety, I felt (for even a collector may 
have a conscience) that I oughtn’t to take too great an advan- 
tage of it. 

“ Perhaps,” I said, I could manage to do without one or 
, two of the things.” 

I I felt it would be a hard matter to decide which. But he 
said a vow was a vow, and he must hold himself bound by 
it ; though he considered it lucky that I had not looked in 
till the sun was so near setting. 

I never interfere between a man and his conscience, so I 
let him have his way. It only remained to pay, and it was 
a convenience to me when he said he would take a cheque — 
for to part with fifty pounds in hard cash would have obliged 
me to remain at Domstadt till I could obtain fresh supplier* 
That being settled, I left him to pack up my piTrchases, 
while, in a state of excitement and exultation that will 
perhaps be only comprehensible to a feUow-collector, I 
hurri^ back to my hotel to get out my cheque-book. I tore 
out a cheque without waiting to fill it in — indeed I did not 
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yet kno^v to whom to make it payable, bat I should soon find 
thaJb out from the man himself. 

I had no difficulty in regaining the little street — ^but what 
rather puzzled me was that there didn’t seem to be any 
antiquity shop in it. The trade was entirely^ restricted to 
boots, sausages, and pictorial post-cards. Evidently, since 
antiquity shops are not in the habit of disappearing in so 
abiupt a manner, I must have struck the wrong street — the 
right one eoidd not be vea^y far off. 

And eventually, after a few failures, I found it, to my 
unspeakable relief. There was the board with “Antiquitaten ” 
painted on it in red letters, and there was the stout, bald, 
bearded and spectacled proprietor inside. I entered and told 
him, laughingly, that I had begun to fear he had vanished. 
He appeared puzzled. I produced my cheque; and he 
imagined (or affected to imagine) that I was asking him to 
cash it. I have such a wretched memory for faces that I 
could not be positive he was my man. If he was^ he 
pretended to have no recollection whatever of any business 
transaction between us. He allowed me to look into his 
back-parlour, and I am bound to say it contained no treasures 
of any sort, packed or unpacked. 

At last I staggered out, feeling that I must have made a 
mistake. The real shop must be farther from my hotel than 
I had fancied — ^but I wras bound to come upon it sooner or 
later. The annoying thing was that I had absolutely nothing 
to identify it by. I had scarcdy glanced at the window — 
and, if I had, I have never practised memorising the contents 
of shop windows, as Houdin did. I only wish I had. It had 
the kind of articles in it that most antiquity shops do exhibit 
—that was aU I knew. 1 did not know the name of the 
street (does anyone ever look at the name of any street he is 
strolling through ? — I don’t) — ^it might be a “ strasse,” or a 
“gasse,” or a “gasschen,” or even “ unter ’’-something, or 
‘*am”-sometliing else, for anything I could teU. After a 
time I completely lost my bearings, and began to feel really 
worried. . . . Still I persevered. I went into one Antiquitaten ! 
shop after another — ^and every proprietor looked more like! 
the man I wanted than the last — ^but I never could convince 
him that he was. Our interviews began by being ridiculous, 
and ended in scenes that almost approached violence. 

Not till long past my dinner-hour, when every curiosity 
dealer in Domstadt had put his shutters up, did I crawl back 
to my hotel, more dead than alive. But I was not going to 
be beaten. I got a Domstadt directory, made out a complete 
list of every AUerthiimersliandlung in the city, and marked 
them down with red crosses on a big map, and early next 
morning I began all over again. I worked through most of 
those establishments, likely or not, more than once. Some 
of the dealei*s were unknown at their registered addresses, 
some of their addresses did not seem to exist at aU — ^but, 
whether I found them in or not, it was all the saipe — they were 
unanimous in repudiating all knowledge of me and my 
purchases. In feet, they ended by threatening to have me 
taken off to the Polizeiwache, if I' would not go away 
qirietly. So 1 gavo up calling on them at last. But I am 
still at Domstadt. I haven’t abandoned all hope, even yet. 
There may still be a street somewhere in the city which I 
haven’t searched— though I doubt it, I have also inserted 
guarded advertisements in the local papers, imploring my 
dealer to communicate with me. So far as I can remember, 
he har-dly gave me the impression of a man who was likely 
to take in Punch— hut if this should meet his eye, he can 
have his money the moment he delivers the goods to me at 
the Hotel Domhof, No. 707. I feel quite sure there has 
merely been some unfortunate misunderstanding. Mean- 
while, I warn aU rival collectors that if they should purchase 
any of the articles above described they will do so at their 
peril. Morally, if not legally, they are mine — and I intend 
to have them. p, A., 


AN INSURANCE POLICY. 

My dear and only love, before 
The very solemn hour arrives 
When we must join for evermore 
Our tastes, our tempers, and our lives, 

Let us insure a constant flow 
Of rapture at its highest pitch . 

By settling down, through weal or woe, 

To win the Dunmow Flitch. 

Let that romantic trophy he 
A shining beacon and a star 
To keep us going strong, and free 
From all demoralising jar, 

And with benign, effulgent ray, 

Set clear our cordial intent 
From clouds on either side— we ’ll say, 

On yours, for argument. 

If ever, through the coming year, 

You feel a mood of dull distress. 

The cause whereof may not appear 
(Maybe the cook, or cussedness) ; 

If there should come the moment when 
You seem to lose your self-control, 

And counting slowly up to ten 
Fails to relieve your soul ; 

If you should feel insanely prone 
To controversial debate 
Till reason totters on her throne 
From pure desire to aggravate ; 

If you would madly say, you will, 

Merely because I hope you won^t, 

Dear, though it almost makes you ill, 

Think of the Flitch, and don’t. 

Think of the prize which none can win 
Save they can take their solemn oath 
(And stick to it through thick and thin) 

That, from the hour that sealed their troth. 

Their life has passed serenely by 
Without a pang in either heart— 

A word disqualifies ; a sigh 
Upsets the apple-cart. 

Let^never discord pass our doors, 

Nor temper mar our perfect bliss 
By fault of mine — or, maybe, yours — 

(Yours, darling, by hypothesis !) 

Let the bright Flitch dissolve your heat, 

And keep you, by our early vow, 

Always as nice as — oh, my sweet. 

As nice as you are now. 

So shall our days be wholly fair ; 

And, when the year is safely through, 

Down we wiU go to Dunmow’s Mayor, 

And take our oaths tiU all is blue ; 

Then will our praise be fitly psalmecl 
By men and maidens, far and nigh, 

And we will have the Flitch embalmed, 

To witness if we lie. Dum-Dum. 

Enthusiastic Motorist (to Perfect Stranger), I swear by 
petrol, Sir ; always use it myself. Now what, may I ask, do 
you use ? Perfect Stranger. Oats ! 

We understand that Messrs. Adolf Beck and G. R. Sims 
are preparing a stage version of The Forrest I/ycers. 
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THE WHITE RABBIT. 


Chapter IX. 

The Boredom of Boh. 

“ This going awav to the seaside is a mistake,” said Boh 
one August evening to the Cat. “What’s the use of it? 
They all lose their tempers over their packing before they 
start, and they don’t seem to have recovered them when they 
get back. And besides, what do they do there ? I Ve heard 
them talk about sea-bathing and that sort of thing, but I 
can’t think it ’s much of a game. Anyhow, they never take 
me — ^just leave me to bore myself to death here.” 

“ Thanks,” said the Cat. “ I ’m inudi obhged for the com- 
pliment. Your politeness is extraordinary.” 

“My dear Gamp,” protested Boh, “you really mustn’t take 
everything as personal to yourself. I assure you I wasn’t 
thinking of you at all.” 

“ Thanks again,” said the Cat. “ Oh, pray go on. Don’t 
mind me.” 

“Hang it all. Gamp,” said Boh, fairly losing his temper, 
“ you are most unreasonable. You know perfectly well that 
your society is about the only alleviation I have. It ’s even 
more charming when the family is away than it is at other 
times, and that ’s saying a good deal.” 

The Cat was mollified. “ I think I know what you mean. 
I sometimes feel it myself, though, of course, I have resources 
within me which are not within the reach of everybody.” 

“ You have,” said Boh, anxious to repair his failure in tact, 
“ you certainly have. Many ’s the time I ’ve looked at you 
making circles after your own tail or scampering after leaves 
or bits of paper, and envied you.” 

“I was not alluding,” said the Cat coldly, “ to these slight 
relaxations in which I confess I occasion^y indulge, but 
rather to those internal resources which are — ^ahem — ^the 
result of a good education and a wide experience of affairs. 
I 'm never bored, my poor Boh ; I ’m not bored mw, strange 
as it may appear.” 

She blinked blandly, but not without malice, at her com- 
panion. 

“ Look here, Oampf' said he, “I ’m tired of talking rot.” 

“ I hoped you would be, sooner or later,” put in the Cat. 

“I vote,” he continued, “we look up young Bunhutter, and 
make him teU us a story.” 

The Cat acquiesced, and they proceeded together to the 
Rabbit’s hutch. They found him in a morose and most un- 
rabbity temper. He too was suffering from the absence of 
the family, and was not at aU inclined to be silent about his 
grievances. The Cat felt there was need of all her savoir 
faire. She motioned Boh to be silent, and herseK began the 
conversation : — 

“ Yoxir Royal Highness,” she said. 

The Rabbit dropped a dry cabbage leaf on which he was 
pretending to feed, loped to the front of the hutch, and 
actually smirked. 

“Your Royal Highness,” she proceeded, “wiH no doubt 
agree with us when we observe that we are meeting with 
but small consideration at the hands of those whose duty it is 
to protect our interests.” 

“ My sentiments to a T,” said the Rabbit sharply. “Here 
am I left to mysdf day after day. Sybil’s gone, Mabel’s 
gone, and only a coarse and unsympathetic gardener is left to 
look after me. I detest gardeners.” 

“ Hear, hear ! ” said the Cat and Boh very heartily. 

“ I shall die,” continued the Rabbit, “I know I shall ; and 
then they ’ll realise what they ’ve lost ; but it will be too late 
then.” ' 

“And serve them right too,” said the Cat. “If you die I 
shall die too.” 

“I sloan’t,” said Boh, 


“ You ’re too fat,” said the Cat. 

“I may be,” said Boh, “but I’m not going to die just 
before the partridge season begins — ^not much ; and as for 
being fat — ” 

“That’ll do, said the Oat, “you forget we were 

going to ask H.R.H. to relieve our tedium with a story.” 

“Yes,” said Boh, “give us one of your best, something 
about the old days at the Court of Sablonia.” 

The Rabbit was obviously pleased, but he pretended to be 
reluctant, and scratched liis head with his hind-foot. “ You 
take me rather suddenly,” he said, “ and, besides, you revive 
my sorrow, my unspeakable sorrow, when you bid me dis- 
course to you about the days of my glory now vanished, as it 
seems, for ever. Still, you mean kindly, and it shall never 
be said that the Prince of Sablonia was deaf to a polite 
request, even when it was urged by persons of humble 
station.” 

“ He ’s fairly off now,” whispered Boh. 

“ Hush ’ ” said the Cat, “ or you ’ll spoil everything.” 

“ I will relate to you,” said the Rabbit in a pompous voice, 
“the moving tale of my adventure with the Duchess of 
Bahbusia.” 

“ What ’s a Duchess ? ” asked Boh. 

“ A Duchess, my good friend, is a lady of the highest rank 
next to a Princess.” 

“ Good lord ! ” said Boh. “ I thought it was something to 
eat.” 

“J2o6,” said the Cat, “you’ll pardon me for saying that 
you ’re a fool.” 

But at this moment a step was heard crunching on the 
gravel path. 

“There!” said the Rabbit. “I knew it. It’s the gar- 
dener. I can’t tell the story when he ’s about. Come back 
to-morrow morning, and I ’ll begin.” 

“He ’ll lie awake all to-night inventing^ it,” said the Cat, 
as she and Boh moved off together. 


MR. BROWN AT BREAKFAST. 

IV. — Ox Athletics. 

So you ’re going back to school to-day, Tom, are you ? Well, 
you can’t say tliat you ’ve not had long enough holidays this 
time. And at the end of the term I hope you ’ll have a prize 
or some sort of distinction to show .... good chance of 
getting your what 9 Your cap 9 Why, of course you will, 
and your tall hat, too — absurd nonsense for a boy of your age, 
I call it, but all necessary articles of clothing required by the 
school iTiles I ’mmost careful to — ^what ’s that you say ? Ah, 
they give it to you, do they ? A sort of prize, I take it, like 
the laurel-wreath they used to give the ancient — er — Trojans. 
And for what do you hope to earn this distinction ? Well, it 
won’t be if you go on eating jam like that. But 1 never 
heard before of a prize given for a good digestion .... 
Eh? then perhaps you’ll have the goodness to explain what 
you mean by “ inside right,” instead of grinning like an owl 
. . . . And that's what you call a prize — to be chosen to 
play in a miserable game of football 1 This modem craze for 
athletics is simply the curse of the age . , . . I play it by 
doctor’s orders. Sir, and golf is an entirely different thing. 
Never have I given anyone the right to include mo among 
your “ muddy elves,” as Mr. Kipling calls them. There have 
been several letters in the papers lately, showing plainly the 
degrading effects of football. Thousands' of loafers congre- 
gate, I’m told, to see young men, who ought to be shooting 
air-guns for the good of their country, kick a wretched footbau 
over a bar .... why not? .... call it “soccer” or what- 
ever other siUy name you like, you said just now it was foot- 
ball .... ah, a palt:^ quibble, as I thought. Just let 
me read you a letter which I cut out of this week’s Bushlight 
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.... yes, this is the part applying to 
yon; “a rahhle of schoolboys, each 
striving with hrntalised vigour against 
his fellows*’ .... very likely, as yon 
say, yon wouldn’t win a foreign match 
in that way, but I’m talking about 
England .... but I thought that was 
a grown-up men’s club. You don’t mean 
to say you play them f ... . Beat 'em to 
smithereens last year 9 .... Tell us 
about it ... . Did he ? . . . . Splendid, 
by gad ! .... three seconds before 
time, was it? ... . Capital, capit — 
ahem. Ahem. You must not think 
that I approve of football, Tom. Ear 
from it. Quite far from it ... . Well, 
I must be off to town, so goodbye, 
my boy .... and you might just let 
me know the date of that match. I shall 
run down to see you in the course of the 
term, and that day might suit as well as 
anotW .... and, Tom .... there ’s 
what you call . . . . er, a “ quid ” wait- 
ing for you if you get made a .... a 
right inside. You needn’t mention it to 
your mother. Good-bye. 


CHARIVARIA. 

Both the Russians and the Japanese 
have given promises that no fighting 
shah take place at the Royal tombs at 
Mukden. The Chinese Government [is 
stated to have furnished each belligerent, 
in return, with a list of alternative sites 
for battles. 


Mr. Balfour has gallantly helped to 
save some boys from drowning at 
Craigielaw. It will be interesting to 
see what the Liberal counter-stroke to 
tMs will be. It is rumoured that Sir 
HEasriiY Campbell-Baitoirmah has been 
seen intently watching the bathers at 
Brighton. 

It is announced that there is every 
prospect of this being a plentiful cham- 
pagne year. This is gratifying news 
for lovers of gooseberry wine, who have 
lately had to pay enhanced prices for 
their favourite drink. 


A correspondent to the Express asks 
that the monkeys at the Zoo shall wear 
clothing. The writer of the letter has 
to be dressed. Why not the monkeys ? 


The City Corporation now issues cer- 
tificates of excellence to such restaurants 
as comply with certain sanitary require- 
ments, and it is said that one eating- 
house, anxious to qualify for the diploma, 
is advertising a sale of old chops and 
steaks at ridiculous prices for immediate 
clearance. 


The Trades Unions have pronounced 
against the premium bonus system as 
pernicious and degrading, and calculated 



“THE PETTY DONE, THE UNDONE VAST.” 

If 

Wife (quoting), “A Max’s worx’s finished with the sETnNa sdn; 

A Woman’s work is never done.” 

Husband (hrube), “Quite right, mt Dear. I’ve often remarked the omission.” 


to place the British Workman on the that missions are to be sent to St. Peters- 
same lev^ as the Dirty Foreigner who burg and Tokio to ask for Manchuria ! 
filches the contracts from him. ' ~ — 


Messrs. Putnam have published A 
Defence of Bridge, Maoaulat, it will be 
remembered, dealt with a similar subject 
in the Lay of Ancient Borne referring to 
one Horatius Cocsles. 


The iron discipline of the German 
Army shows no signs of relaxing. ^ In the 
recent manoeuvres, whichever side the 
Emperor commanded was invariably 
successful. 


For cool impertinence, commend us to 
the Chinese Government. It is stated 


Mr, Punch's Proverbial Philosophy. 

Truth is more of a stranger than 
fiction. 

White lies may be charming when 
they are new, but they soon get black 
in London. 

A friend’s frown is better tl an a f(X)rs 
smile, but the friend is often a fool; 
then where are you ? 

Very Frank and Accommodating. 

/COUNTRY Rector’s son desires EMPLOY- 
MENT ; just left public school ; fond of 
outdoor life and work (but this not essential), 
Adct. in 
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TO ^IHE MEMORY OF CHLOE. 

[Ohloe, tibe yotmg gorilla, late of the Zoo, 
has MLen. a victim to our inhospitable climate. 
Readers will remember that her companion,. 
Venus, died only a few weeks ago.] 

Dear Chix)e, when I muse apart 
On my ddight in thee, 

’Twas not thy looks that won my heart, 
Thy matchless symmetrie ; 

These earned the just acclaims of Art, 
But they were nought to me. 

Perchance the rude exterior rind 
Retained the public eye ; 

Such antics as the monkey kind 
Consistently supply ; 

For me the beauties of the mind 
Alone could signify. 

To me thy small pathetic face, 

Thy meditative air, 

Reve^edja soul replete with grace 
And innocently fair ; 

And ah ! methinks I marked a trace 
Of prescient sorrow there ! 

And thou art dead ! and gone, alas, 
Where good gorillas go ; 


Fate (which remov.ed young Lycidas) 
Has likewise laid thee low : 

He must possess a heart of brass 
Who does not feel the blow. 

Thee too disease’s fatal scourge 
Enveloped like' a.flame, 

And I, who once had hoped to urge 
Thy private claims to fame. 

Now pen a melancholy dirge 
Beneath thy luckless name. 

Farewell, poor beast ! no more thou ’It 
win 

The popular applause 
By snatching bonnets placed within 
The reach of agile paws, 

And making off amid the din 
Of underbred guffaws. 


No more shall thy dear face exult 
In nuts of various blends, 

As once, before the sixteenth ult. 
Dawned on thy stricken friends. 

For thou hast sought the shadow land 
Where no chill airs assail ; 

Dost gambol with a brother-hand 
About some ghostly vale ; 

And Venus holds thee by the hand ; 
(She cannot hold thy tail !) 

And thou, like others of thy race, 

Dost sadly question why 
Thy captors haled thee to a place 
Where thou wast doomed to die ; 
And thou dost deem their conduct base, 
And, OhijOe, so do I ! 


No more the errant flea thou ’It seek 

Amid the alien fur, The coming theatrical season at Harbin 

Or pouch within the ample cheek is expected to be a brilliant success. 

Such foodstuffs as occur, Meanwhile, the Russians are rather tired 

Or grab at some young babe and tweak of playing K’rokt. 

The nose of him (car her). 


Thee matrons shall no more insult 
With h^d umbrella ends ; 


The Thaiset ELBonoN. — ^To those in 
doubt, vide re-Marks in The Times, 
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ONE WHO KNOWS. 


Hm OF An THE Russris (to Bfem OF Imy). “I HAY, YOUNG PIEDMONT, IF YOU’LL TAKE AN OLDER 
MAN’S ADVIOE, KEEP CLEAR OF THESE NASTY JUMPY TOYS. THEY GET ON YOUR NERVES. ” 
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THE MILITARY PERIL. 


Old Lady (bo mernber of Signaling Section, who has just commenced to reply to a message). 
“Young Man, if tou think to alarm mb by wagging those flags about, you ake veky much 

MISTAKEN ! ” 


PAT AND THE FOOTLIGHTS. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians at 
Paterson, New Jersey, Laving nnani- 
monsly resolved “ to boycott all theatres, 
concerts, and music-Lalls where the 
Irishman is caricatured,” a mass Meet- 
ing of eminent Irishmen was convened 
in London to determine whether or not 
to follow suit. 

The Meeting was held in the Rotunda, 
Turnham Green, the chair being taken 
1)y the Drum-Major of the Kilties (height 
7 feet, weight 275 lbs.). Among those 
present were Col. Saunderson, M.P., Mr. 
Lloyd-George, M.P., Mr. Swift MacNeill, 
M.P., Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Mr. I. 
Zangwill, Mr. A. W. Pinero, Mr. George 
Moore, and Mr. W. B. Yeais. 

The Chairman, before making his 
introductory speech, proceeded to read 
in richi Canadian Doric several letters 
from absent sympathisers. 

Mr. Kipling, writing from the Canary 
Islands, said that Terence Mulvaney was 
drawn faithfully from life. Rather than 
hear him called a caricature, the writer 
"was prepared to listen to the music of 
Offenbach. He did not know who it 
was who said that he preferred Bach 
often to Offenbach, but, whoever it was, 
he deserved a statue. 

Lord Rosebery wi*ote as follows : — “ I 
am entirely of opinion that the most 
delicate consideration should be shoTO 
by the predominant partner to the racial 
susceptibilities of the Celtic fringe. This 
I hope I have made sufficiently clear in 
my brief history of the Epsom Celts. I 
trust, however, that in view of the 
deplorable possibilities in Morocco 
opened up by the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment our dramatists will do their 
utmost to enlighten the public as to the 
true character of our neighbours across 
the Channel.” 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones wrote to say 
that in spite of all that had happened 
he did not despair of the British stage. 
If a National Theatre were established 
he was prepared to write a play in which 
every portion of the United Kingdom 
should be represented in the dramatis 
personcB. He was all for the entente 
cordiale, but he would never deviate 
from the vernacular in his dialogue. 
Though a Buckinghamshire man, he 
was proud of his Welsh descent, while 
his second name linked him with the 
hero of Tintagel and Camelot. 

Mr. Dooley cabled: “Glad I cannot 
be with you to-night.” 

The Chairman (height 7 feet 3, weight 
280 lbs.) then addressed the Meeting. 
They were assembled, he said, to ask 
themselves whether or not (1) the Irish- 
man on the English stage was a carica- 
ture ; and (2), whether or not they would 
stay away if he were. He might point out 
he had been invited to the chair as the 


most impartial person available, being a 
Scotch Canadian of unimpeachable longi- 
tude and avoirdupois. (Tjoud cheers.) 
With these words the Drum ’-Major 
resumed the chair and broke it. 

[Sensation. 

Mr. Pinero said that the Irishmen in 
his plays were invariably drawn from 
life. He had been to Ireland for the 
purpose ; indeed, he was himself of Irish 
extraction (Hear, hear), his name being 
really O’Piner, but the 0 had in the 
course of years rolled round to the other 
end. (Shame I) He had serious thoughts 
of restoring it to its right place. (Oheers.) 

Mr. Swift MaoNeill, M.P., said that he 
was not surprised that Irishmen were 
unfairly treated on the stage. They 


were unfairly treated everywhere. In 
the whole pageant of time there was 
nothing to compare with the brutalities 
of the Saxon to the Celt. Personally he 
never entered a theatre, for he knew that 
he would set foot there only to receive 
another stab in the heart, and lose his 
head in the struggle. But liis advice to 
the Meeting was, whenever they saw a 
head to hit it, irrespective of age, quality, 
or condition. 

The Chairman (height, 7 feet 6, weight, 
285 lbs.) interpolated the remark that 
the Meeting was intended to be of a 
peaceable noii-polemical character. If, 
however, on a show of hands a majority 
declared itself for fun, he was prepared 
to take lus part. (Furore.) 
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Mr. Geoege Moobe at this point rose to 
make a few remarks in Erse, which, were 
translated hy Dr. Dougxas Hyde amid 
the enthusiastic silence of the company. 

A return to business was made by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, who said that, speak- 
ing as the modem St. Patrick, he would 
ask the Meeting to be lenient towards 
stage representatives of Irishmen. His 
own plays were full of them. If they 
seemed exaggerated to the audience it 
was the fault of the actors. No Irish- 
man would caricature a brother. The 
actors, however, were often Saxons, 
incapable of the finer feelings. Yet, 
happy the man, no matter of what 
nationahty, who had the privilege now 
and then of impersonating an Irishman. 

[Cheers. 

The Oeairmax remarked that it was not 
only the representation of Irishmen that 
conferred distinction on an actor. What 
about Scotch-Oanadians ? Eh ? But no 
actor had dared to attempt to impersonate 
the speaker. [A roiee, “ Little Tich 1 ** 

Mr George Moore again spoke at this 
point, during his remarks the refresh- 
ment interval being taken. 

Mr. I. Zaxgwill said that the Jews 
had some right to complain of their 
treatment on the stage. Prom Shyhck 
downwards they had been depicted as 
conscienceless vampires. But the stage 
irishman was a jovial person, whose 
only fault— if he had one— -was exuber- 
ance. If he demanded new treatment 
he would be bound to suffer. Take 
away his brogue, his dhudeen and his 
shillelagh, and you would leave him as 
eligible for villainy as any other man. 
Leave him these insignia and he would 
remain genial and comic, 

Mr. Bernard Shaw said that no one 
had a better right than he to speak of 
stage Irishmen, for he was one himself. 
(SeTLsation.) It was necessary for dra- 
matists to be caricaturists, otherwise the 
British public would never pay any 
attention. His own plays consisted 
always of two versions, one for England 
with all the stupid exaggerations left in, 
and one for Ireland with everything un- 
n^essary taken out. If an Irishman 
did not say “Begorra!’* no English 
audience would stand him. 

OoL Saunderson, M.P., said that he 
was not aware that Irishmen were 
unfairly treated on the stage. His own 
belief was that it was impossible to 
caricature an Irishman. You could not 
caricature a caricature. [Biot lasting for 
tenminutes, necessitating the interference 
of the Chairman (height 8 feet, weight 
300 lbs.)] 

During these proceedings Mr. George 
Moore again addressed the company in 
Erse, assisted by pantomime. Dr. Douglas 
Hyde again translated. 

On the return of the Chairman to the 
platform Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., rose to 


make what he called a sporting offer. If 
Ireland, he said, was aggrieved he would 
make the playwright a present of Wales. 
Wales wanted advertisement. Let comic 
Welshmen, or wicked Welshmen, he did 
not mind which, be the new popular 
character. Let the Irishman have a 
rest. {Chorus of audience: “Never. 
We would rather be caricatured than be 
ignored.”) 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, rising again, 
ointed out that here, as elsewhere, 
hakspeare bad been the arch offender, 
heaping ridicule impartially on Welsh- 
men, Jews, and Italians. He, the speaker, 
had done what he could to redress the 
balance, but many old scores still 
remained to be wiped out. He intended 
to go on until the scandal was removed. 

[Gh*eai enthusiasm. 

The Meeting ended with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, who under its 
influence was observed to increase his 
height to 8 feet 6, and his weight to 
310 lbs. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF 
YESTERDAY. 

Being the Reveslations of an 
International Detective. 

(With grateful aeknovcledgments to 
Mr. Allen Upward.) 

No. I. — ^Why Mr. Chamberlain 
takes no Exercise. 

By way of preliminary I may briefly 
state that I am a citizen of the Argen- 
tine Republic, the son of a Russian 
Buriat and aMaeso-Gothic dolichocephalic 
Princess, that I was born in Tipperu- 
salem on the same day of the same 
month — ^though not the same year — as 
Prince Bismarck, and that after succes- 
sively and successfully embracing the 
callings of cowboy, hairdresser, piano- 
tuner, artificial eye-maker, and calves- 
foot-jelly-manufacturer, I entered the 
service of the International Detective 
Agency at the age of twenty-eight with 
an equipment of seventeen languages, 
an iron constitution, and a Brasenose 
fellowship. I may add that from early 
childhood I had been consumed with a 
passion for criminal investigation, and 
that my favourite authors are Mr. W illtam 
Le Queux and Mrs. Henry Wood. 

No one who has seen Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and noticed the extra- 
ordinary elasticity — ^if 1 may say so, the 
corkiness — of his gait can have foiled 
to wonder at the strange but notorious 
fact that he is a total abstainer from 
every form of active or athletic exercise. 

The true reason of this unusual but 
not life-long abstinence is only known to 
three persons. One of them perished in 
an attempt to cross the Channel in a 
bath-chair on the anniversary of the 


battle of Waterloo; the second is the 
Right Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P. ; the 
third is the present writer. 

Some thirty years ago, when Mr, 
Chamberlain was already a leader of the 
municipal life of Birmingham, and was 
occupying the mayoral office with un- 
paralleled lustre, the athletic world was 
greatly excited by the wonderful achieve- 
ments of a mysterious runner known as 
“the masked sprinter.” He could give 
the best amateurs ten yards in a hundred, 
and invariably swept the board at the 
Midland handicap meetings. A slim 
spare man, with rather sloping shoulders, 
he had a turn of speed that was simply 
miraculous. But what lent their chief 
mystery to his performances was the fact 
that he ran in a mask and anonymously. 
No one knew what his name was or 
where he lived. He had no trainer, and 
always smoked a large cigar as he went 
to the starting-post. After the race was 
over he seemed to vanish away, leaving 
behind him an exquisite aroma of the 
finest magnifico Pomposos mingled with 
the fragrance of the rarest orcliids. 

Simultaneously with the excitement 
aroused by this astounding athlete, great 
anxiety was created amongst the friends 
of Mr. Chamberlain by his frequent and 
inexplicable disappearances jfrom Bir- 
mingham. Political opponents ascribed 
them to dealings with Nihilists ; rumour 
was rife ; and at last Mr. Jesse Ooi.linos 
could bear the strain no longer, and tele- 
graphed to the International Detective 
Agency, “ Send Best Man immediately.” 
In lialf-an-liour from the receipt of the 
telegram I was speeding from Euston 
in a faultless frock-coat and lavender 
kid gloves. My powers of prescience 
have seldom been at fault, but here it 
was impossible for me to anticipate llie 
actual nature of the task that awaited me. 

On reaching Binningham I chartered 
a private brougham, bought two pounds 
of rice at the nearest grocer’s, provided 
the driver with a wreath of orange 
blossoms, and tore off to Edgbasten. 
But the moment I set eyes on Mr. 
Collings 1 was convinced that the busi- 
ness I had come about was of no matri- 
monial kind. He was greatly distressed, 
his eyes were red with weeping, and his 
whiskers so dishevelled as to make the 
r^emblance to Dr. Ibsen — another of my 
clients — ^inore striking than ever. 

“ Do not sit down,” he gasped. “ Time 
presses.” And then he told me of the 
strange disappearances of his beloved 
friend, and the growth of a powerful 
cabal to deprive him of the insi^ia of 
office and^ Iiurl him from public life. 
“ It will kill me,” moaned MCr. Cou.ings, 
“ unless we can find some way out.” 

Keeping my eye fixed on him I observed 
nonchalantly, “I suppose you would like 
to know where he goes and what he does 
on these occasions ? ” 
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The "bait took at once. 

‘"Yes,” cried tlie eminent statesman, 
“ you must follow him, track him down 
at aU hazards and all costs, and save 
him from danger, possibly disgrace.” 

He blew his nose noisily to hide his 
emotion, thrust a great rouleau of notes 
into my hand, lit a (ioice Borneo cigar, and 
rushed hastily from the breakfast parlour. 

At 11 P.M. that night, disguised in the 
corduroys of the assistant gardener, 
whom I had drugged and safely deposited 
in the melon frame, I was ensconced in 
the inner orchid house at Highbury, 
waiting for the dawn. There was a great 
athletic meeting at Wolverhampton the 
next day, and I had drawn my own 
deductions. 

Two and then three chimed from the 
neighbouring church tower before I 
heard the sound of a key grating in the 
lock, and Mr. Chamberlaiit stole into the 
orchid house. He was simply dad in 
a suit of purple pyjamas, with the 
mayoral chain gracefully slung round 
his neck. In one hand he carried a 
suit-case, and in the other a dark lantern. 
He had come to take a ghmpse at his 
beloved flowers before starting for 
Wolverhampton. 

“What are you doing in my orchid 
house?” he asked, with a dangerous 
gleam in his eye. 

Before I had time to reply he suddenly 
uttered a smothered ej aculation, fell on his 
knees, and, seizingmy right hand, respect- 
fully kissed a ring on my little finger. 

The ornament which excited this 
extraordinary demonstration was one 

S *ven me thirteen years previoTisly by a 
eorgian Countess at Ti^s, whom I had 
saved from the hastinado at some per- 
sonal inconvenience. She begged me 
never to remove it from my finger, as it 
was a taUsman which would one day 
save my life. Mr. Chamberlain, like the 
Kaiser, is a great connoisseur of gems, 
and the lustre of the stone — a splendid 
Trebizond sapphire — drove all homicidal 
thoughts out of his head. 

Without paying any further attention 
to his question I observed quietly, “ That 
was a fine finish of yours at Hanley last 
Friday in the open 100 yards, when you 
smothered Trepplin on the tape.” 

He staggered like a man who had 
been stung by a centipede,* and sat down 
heavily on a large flower-pot. 

“How did you find me out?” he 
queried in a sharp, pained voice. 

“I am Tosoher— Tosoher the detec- 
tive,” I answered simply. 

“Well,” he rejoined, “it is at least 
some consolation to me to have been 
discovered by you and you alone. But 
wliat would you of me ? ” 

• The strong man was as wax in my 
hands. 

“ Dmp the running path,” I said, in a 
low, thrilling whisper. “I know the 
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PREHISTORIC SHAKSPEARE-No. 3. “MACBETH.*' 

“ Infiem op purpose ! 

Give me the i)AaGEU8.”--Act 2I„ So . 2. 


fascination, the sense of trimnph as you 
breast the tape a winner. But you are 
cut out for ^eater things. Majora 
canamus. Hie labor^ hoc opus cst, 
Quousque tandem f ” 

He wavered; then, with a sudden 
gesture of acquiescence, hissed out, 
“ Then it must be all or nothing. If I 
give up running, I must give up dancing, 
lawn-tennis, water - polo — everything. 
Oh, ’tis hard,” he broke out with a 
sudden flash of prophetic instinct, “that 
I of all people should live to lead a 
S'eddontory existence.” 

“ Give them up,” I insisted. “ Go the 
whole hog. Cement the Empire, and 
save Jesse Collings’s Hfe.” 

That last appeal went home. He 
clutched my hand, and murmuring 
brokenly, “I promise,” handed me the 
suit-case, which contained his running 
kit, shoes and mask, and set out with me 
then and there, in the chill grey dawn, 
to enlighten and reassure his lifelong 
and devoted friend. 


So much fuss about HanSf the learned 
horse, is quite disproportionate. Have 
we so soon forgotten the Spelling Bee? 


“ANOTHER PAIR OF SLEEVES.” 

Time was, not very long ago. 

When Mabel’s walking-skirt 
Trailed half-a-yard behind to show 
How well she swept the dirt. 

But “ short and sweet ” are in again ; 

No more the grievance rankles. 

For Mabel ’s now curtailed her train 
And shows her dainty ankles. 

But Mabel has a thrifty mind. 

To supplement her charms. 

The frills that once she wore behind 
She fastens on her arms. 

Her sleeves are made in open bags 
Like trousers in the Navy ; 

No more she sweeps the streets, but drags 
Her sleeve across the gravy. 


At Lincoln Lord Rosebery said: — 
“Had the Government manfully chosen 
to declare themselves either Free-traders 
or Protectionists they might have fuller, 
but they would have fallen with honour. 
But now, how will they fall ? ” 

On inquiry at the offices of the Tariff 
Reform League, Our Representative was 
informed that the correct answer to this 
riddle is, “ On their feet.” 
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rME-r-eDeM/>e’ r\rr /M Aoe rest of Ids party, and lias deserted the 
A Difference of cl. ass. theme of his mother in favour of a more 

I glad to get up on deck once more congenial chorus about a lodger who, we 
after a combined tea and supper, of which are given to understand, is a fair caution 
I could have partaken quite heartily had at mopping up the sherbet. I turn my 
not each of its items (except the water- attention to the river once^ more and 
cress, which claimed attention for other watch a little fleet of red-sailed barges 
reasons) been so obtrusive a memento drift one by one across the shining path- 
of the engine-room. I thread my way way, the figures upon their decks blurred 
across the crowded deck past where the and mysterious against the setting sun. 
gentleman in the grey yachting-cap. As the last of them disappears in our 
whose party joined the boat on the way wake, the young lady by my side gives 
down at Gravesend, still stands with his presage of original powers of conversa- 
eyes half shut and a glass of whiskey in tion by observing that it is getting mild, 
one hand, addressing to the passengers I admit this and at the same time 
in general the same song about his notice our friend of the grey yachting- 
mother. Kot without some difficulty I capapproachingus, glass in hand, plainly 
secure a seat by the rail, a young lady of with a design upon the vacant seat, 
a highly scented presence accommodat- True to my trust I explain to him the 
ingly squeezing a Httle closer to her situation. 

escort in order to make room for me. ‘‘ Seat engaged ? ” he repeats. — “ J ust 

Southend has been left far behind, and squeeze a htde nearer your young lady, 
level banks have closed in upon us on Room for a little one.'* 

either side. Singularly deso 

late looks the long black line / _n ^ 

of the Essex shore, with a ‘ 

small round sun hanging low ^ ^ 

over it and casting a narrow ^ I 

red pathway across the water. ^ ^ 

, Lighting a cigarette I sit and 
idly watch the shining path- 
way sliding obliquely along yjl 

in pace witib. the boat as we 
steam on towards Gravesend. 

Behind me our friend of the 

grey yachting-cap continues ^ 

to assure us of his love for his 

grey-haired mother. fgW 

“Isay, old man 

I look up. Standing before s 

me is a large young man ^ 

with a very flabby white face “DOES YOUR MOTOR KNOW YOU’RE OUT 

and a very spiky black mous- 

tache. He is dressed in a double- Fortunately I am here relieved of an 
breasted serge suit, white boots, a brown arduous task by the return of the flabby 
hat of the variety known as “ Trilby,” young man, who seats hinaseH in his old 
and an immense white satin Ascot tie place and, addressing me as “old boy,” 
splashed with red and pierced by a large remarks that there are a queer lot of 
pin, which gives the whole affair the look outsiders on board to-day. 
of a surgical operation. With a much- “Common lot,” assents the lady, 
bejewelledhandhepoints in the direction “They used to be so select too, these 
of the seated figure of the scented young boats.** 

lady. “I really don’t know what things are 

“ I say, old man, you might just keep coming to nowadays ” begins the 

an eye on that while I go an’ get a tiddley, young man, but is here suddenly inter- 
will you ? ” ^ rupted by the gentleman in the yachting- 

I must confess to showing some con- cap, who for the past moment or two has 
fusion at this embarrassing invitation, been standing contemplating bitn with 
whereupon the young lady, glancing an expression of hazy meditation, 
from me to her escort, murmurs depxe- “ Wodder you reckon your weight 
catingly, “ What a cheek ! ” adding that is ? ” he inquires irrelevantly, 
the seat won’t run away. Awaking to The young man looks up and regards 
my mistake 1 hasten to assure him of my him with indignant astonishment, 
good offices, and he retires towards the “Wodder you reckon your weight 
saloon-stairs with a jocose injunction td is,?” repeats Yachting Cap. “Where 
the young lady to “Be good,” which do I come in on that there seat, eh?” 
leaves me the prey of a renewed “ There ’s no room here,” returns the 
embarrassment. yoimg man shortly. 

The gentleman in the grey yachting- Yachting Cap regards him for a 
cap has been joined from bdow by the moment or two contemplatively. 


DOES YOUR MOTOR KNOW YOU ’RE OUT 


“ Keep ter the point,” he says slowly. 
“ The point is — ^wodder you reckon your 
weight is?” 

The young man makes no reply. 

“ There *s the sorterfeller,” muses 
Yachting Cap, addressing nobody in 
particular, “wot takes up all the room 
an’ don’t leave none fer respectable 
people.” 

Meanwhile the rest of the convivial 
party have ceased a shuffling sort of 
dance and gathered round, mopping the 
perspiration from their faces. 

“ Sorterfeller,” continues Yachting 
Cap, supplying fuel to his grievance, 
“oughter pay^ extra. I ask *im civil 
question wot ’is weight is. Why don’t 
the authorities do somethin’? Becos 
they don’ want to. Lookatheweightofim. 
They connive at it. Sorterfeller oughtn’t 
ter be allowed take seats.” 

Here one of his party, a shaggy- 
boking personage with a bottle sticking 

out of his pocket, is moved to 

put in his word. 

^ “There ’e is in the seat 

r though, ain’t ’e ? ” he remarks 
thoughtfully. “ You couldn’t 
put ’im out of it, ole man.” 

By this time conversation 
has been hushed all round, 
and the indignant young man 
is the focus of everybody’s 
attention. Yachting Gap sur- 
veys him with a calculating 
eye. After a moment or two 
he speaks. 

“P’raps not,” he replies 
guardedly. “ But my ole 
woman could.” 

“ You couldn’t,” repeats 
? ” the shaggy man triumphantly. 

; — Again Yachting Cap slowly 

appraises the uncomfortable young man 
with his eye. 

“Look at the muscle on ’im,” he 
remarks hesitatingly. 

“ Go om ! ” exclaims the shaggy man. 
“ That ain’t muscle. It ’s fat.” 

“ It ’s muscle, I teU yer,” returns 
Yachting Cap. “ Look at it on ’is calves 
there. Like whipcord.” 

_ The young man, who has just crossed 
his legs with an assumption of ease, 
uncrosses them hastily — then, thinking 
better of it, crosses them again with an 
attempt at nonchalance. 

“Like whipcord,” repeats Yachting 
Cap. “ You feel it.” 

By a sudden involuntary movement 
the young man uncrosses his legs again, 
and draws the white boots uneasily 
under the seat. 

“It’s fat, I teH yer,” repeats the 
shaggy man. “Just look at it on ’is 
cheeks ! ” 

The outraged young man has begun 
a sickly pretence of a conversation with 
his companion, thus drawing upon her 
a good deal of attention, for which she 
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does not seem to be at all grateful. For a moment Tacbting Cap re^ds his “I stick ter my bet,” observes the 
Yachting Cap turns to the shaggy man friends hazily. Then, snatching the shaggy man resolutely. “ ’E ’s got ter 
with a change of front. sleeve of his coat from the deck, he put ’iin out of ’is seat ter win the bet.” 

Look ’ere,” he observes, “you say I lurches off after the retreating figure of The young man and his companion 

won’t j)ut ’im out of ’is s^t? ” the young man, the coat trailing on the have doubled and are walking off aft 

“I say yer can’t,” replies the other. deck behind him. again. Once more Yachting Cap starts 

“Woddyer let I can’t?” demands “’Ere, ’ere!” he cries, every feature off in pursuit with his coat, the rest 
Yachting Cap. expressing aggrieved protest. “ Wait a following in his train. As he goes he 


The young man suddenly stops short minute.^” 


waxes more and more indignant with his 




M 1 


in some disconnected remarks, and His party hasten after him, a little quarry. 

regards the shaggy man apprehensively, group of interested observers bringing “ Why can’t yer sit down ? ” he cries. 

“I’ll ’ave a tanner on it,” says the up the rear. At the top of the saloon- “There’s money on this. D’yer want 
shaggy man with enthusiasm. stairs Yachting Cap overtakes his prey, ter prevent a pore man makin’ sixpence ? ” 

“Let’s see yer money,” says j The young man and his 

Yachting Cap cautiously. ^ , companion at the head of 

TT _ T . i- ....i.'i.; the procession continue their 

march down the deck, the 
cynosure of aU eyes. Yacht- 
ing Cap seems to find the 
way that he is being treated 
quite intolerable. 

“Sixpence may be nothink 
ter you,” he shouts bitterly, 
“but it ’s somethink ter me. 
I ’ave ter work for my 
livin’!” 

“ Any moke k)r Graves- 
end?” shouts an unexpected 
stentorian voice. 

Yachting Cap’s party sud- 
denly awake to their poai- 
II tion, and, turning, stampede 
towards the gangboard. 

“ Come on, ’Arree I ” shouts 
the fair-minded man over his 
shoulder, “ The boat ’s going 
off!” 

“ D’ yer caU yerseH a sports- 
man f ” demands Yachting 
Cap of the young man. For 
a moment he awaits an answer, 

' then turns and walks off 
towards the gangboard, still 
dragging his coat after him. 

“ Come on, if you’re cornin’,” 

x’UKjjxo JJ.JXU.. exclaims the disgusted ofEcial. 

“ If I hadn’t got a lady with POP ! POP ! “ Want a private launch, some 

me ” he remarks. (SoENE--J2e8taura7it in of yer. ^ 

“Come away, Will!” auh. rmro t>AnvrTT.e aw Yachting Cap reaches the 


“I’ll ’ave a tanner on it,” says the 
shaggy man with enthusiasm. 

“Let ’s see yer money,” says 

Yachting Cap cautiously. 

Here a cadaverous-looking |i|i',ji|iM|i' 
man in cracked patent leather 
boots obligingly offers to act tZ 
as stake-holder, and the two 
sixpences are deposited in his 
keeping. Yachting Cap drains 
his glass and places it care- " ^ 
fully upon the deck. The 
young man gazes wildly about 
him. 

“ Fair an’ square now,” 
observes the shaggy man. 

“ You ’ve got ter put ’im out 
of ’is seat proper. No per- 
suading of ’im ter come quiet. 

It ’s got ter be done by force. 

Otherwise it don’t count. 

ITiat ’s right enough, Charlie, 
ain’t it ? ” 

The cadaverous man nods 
resourcefully. 

Yachting Cap is engaged 
with much deliberation in re- 
moving his coat and waistcoat. 

“ Will ! ” exclaims the 
scented young lady, rising and 
addressing her escort in a 
hurried whisper. “Will! 

Come away ! ” 

The young man rises and 
looks round him. 

“ If I hadn’t got a lady with 
me ” he remarks. 

“Gowb away. Wiu. ! ” 

repeats his companion. 

“If you’d care to wait for Manager. 

me up the other end ” zee mounts 

he begins, but the lady 

is already walking off forward. The 



POP! POP! 

(Scene—- JZestaurayit in Sioitzerland,) 


Tourist (to Manager, who hnovss English). “There are two bottles of 
WUTE IN OCR BILL. We HAD ONLY OnI BOTTLE.” gaUgboUrd, RUd, paUSlUg With 

Manager, “Aoh, he is a new waiter, and zee confounded echo of turns towards 

ZEE MOUNTAIN MUST HAVE DECEIVED ZEE GARQON.” ^he DOat. 

“ You ’re a spoil-sport ! ” 

1 . The I “ ’Ere, wait a minute ! ” he protests in I he shouts. “ That ’s wot you are. A 


young man turns promptly and follows injured terms. “There’s money on sp ” 

her, pausing to inform a little group of this ! ” But at this moment the official sud- 

strangers that it is a difficult thing to “ Will ! ” cries the scented young lady, denly tilts the gangboard towards the 
know what to do when you ’ve got a girl “ Why don’t you speak to the Captain ? ” pier, with the result* that the speaker 
with you. Yachting Cap has paused, Yachting Cap has turned to the shaggy takes an involuntary run dovm it, and 

with his waistcoat half off, and is watch- man. makes a violent arrival among a little 

ing his opponent’s retreat in a bewildered “ Woddyer bet I don’t put ’im down group of friends. The gangboard is 
sort of way. Suddenly he turns to the the saloon-stairs ? ” he suggests. pulled in, the paddle-wheel revolves, 

shaggy man. “That wasn’t the bet,” returns the and the space between the boat and the 

“’E’s left ’is seat!” he exclaims other, firmly. “I betted you wouldn’t pier vridens. 

h triumphantly. put ’im out of ’is seat. An’ you ain’t “A spoil-sport!” shouts Yachting Cap, 

“ Yes, but you didn’t put ’im out of done it.” recovering his balance, and shielding his 

it,” returns the other punctiliously. “ Make it the saloon-stairs, die man,” mouth with his hands. ''A. spoil-sport!^^ 

“ That was the bet. You ’ad ter put ’im here puts in a fair-minded member of the Gradually the steamer drawn away, 

out of it. Ask ole Charlie.” party. “ You ain’t ^ving ’im a chance. The party on the pier have broken out 

The stake-holder supports this view. Be a sportsman. Fair’s fair any day,” into song once more. Yachting Cap, 
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still holding his coat hy the sleeve, has turned his back on bound, yeaiming for sight of wife and children, was taken 
the boat, and is svrelling the chorus. I turn from the rail ill in London and ordered to Carlsbad, There, cheerful and 
and find the flabby young man beside me. _ ^ courageous to the last, he, after brief stay, died On board 

“What would you have done, old boy?” he inquires. Ae steamer that carried him from the scene of his completed 
“ Suppose 1 ’d punched the chap, he ’d probably have given labours ihe wrote, “lam coming home, and that 's the knport- 
me in charge for assault, I fdt inclined to, you know, but it *s sant pokiL” His last home was found in the little Austrian 
not good enough. I Ve been had that way before. ^ I remem- town, 
ber one night I *d been up West with some of the boys — ^ 

round the town on the fair ran-dan — you know what I meau ^ It not easy to suspect so sedate and responsible an 
— ^an’ a feller came up to me . - . unstatiuitbn as the house of Blackwood of indulgence in a 


— ^an’ a feller came up to me . - . unstatjmtbn as the house of Blackwood of indulgence in a 
— ' ' = , practfieai joke. Nevertheless, conscientiously reading through 

CM ID I my Baronite has been haunted by the idea. 

OUR BOOKING OFFICE. acene of the story is laid in Holland. There is no 

The Baron can recommend At tlie Sign of the Barber's Pols, pmted testimony as to whether J. Moegait-de-Groot indulged 
by WiLLiATtf Andrews, published by J. R. Tutik, of Ootting- Ms hncy in his native tongue or whether the EngHsh reader 
ham, Yorkshire, as an instnactive book of entertainment ftjsr pEoSto by a translation. &wever that be, the reason for the 
man and barber. Eccesigmem! It is a history of shaving and esdstence of the book is inscrutable. Its literary style is 
hairdressing generally, frcEB the most harberous times up to xeaimiiiiscent of Sandford and Merton, whilst in point of 
the present day. What was the origin of the pole in front jdmimtic interest it is only a shade less interesting than that 
of the barber’s shop ? Was it because the eminent Cardinal classic. Here is a specimen of whole pages. The hero 
of that name was a patron of the craft ? On the visit of whilst yet a boy comes into a fortune, and is taken by his 
Cardinal Pole to Rome was this icd and white flagstaff, with guardian to he clothed as becomes has new estate. They 
a crown atop, erected over the Barberini Palace where lis enter a tailor’s shop: “‘Measure!’ shouted the shopman, 

Eminence was wont to take up . . and a Tvifl'n came forward from 

his abode? Did ever a barber l — I some dark recess and bowed, 

stand for Parliament and ^ ‘No. 3 is vacant,’ he said, 

come in atop of his own pole? m ‘Please follow us,’ said the 

Mr. Andrews tells us hmr 1 tailor to Mr. BenticL ‘Isup- 

Hjenry the Eighth was as good ^ ^ pose you mean me, too ? ’ asked 

a patron of the barber’s hlmk Jan timidly. ‘ If you please,* 

as he was of the headsma]iii’’sv . said the tailor, and Jan fol- 

and he reproduces Holbeik's j lowed the others into a little 

picture of Bluffing Eang Hal ^ room »with a large mirror, 

receiving the_ Barber - Sur- IIHnilmK where the tailor passed his 

geons, all kneeling, and giving ^ ^ measuring tape all over him 

them a charter. The Hair- ,\aiar ^ 1 W ^ and caUed out figures which 

dressers did not do much for i/l^j Jam 1 the oth^r man jotted down 

Henry in return, who-being , 7mm., ^ in a big book.” lu turn Jan 

of a very violent temper— V is conducted to a hatter’s, a 

couldn’t keep his hair on, and shoemaker’s, and a hair- 

was bald while yet in the dresser’s, where the process 

prune of life. Mr. Aotrbws DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. of purchase is described in 

acknowledges Hs obligation — ; — — ^ ^ ^ ; similar detail. If this is tiie 


Eminence was wont to take up 
his abode? Did ever a barber 
stand for Parliament and 
come in atop of his own pole? 
Mr. Andrews tells us hdjw 
Henry the Eighth was as good! 
a patron of the barber’s blcek 
as he was of the headsma]iii’’sv 
and he reproduces Holbedc’^s 
picture of Bluffing King Hal 
receiving the Barber - Sur- 
geons, all kneeling, and giving 
Siem a charter. The Hair- 
dressers did not do much for 
Henry in return, who — ^being 
of a very violent temper — 
couldn’t keep his hair on, and 
was bald while yet in the 
prime of life. Ifc. Andrews 
acknowledges his obligation 
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DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


to Notes and Queries and a variety of other learned works, way novels are written in Holland, the sooner the dykes 
He enlivens his erudition with quips, cranks, light and hairy break or the conquering Spaniards return the better. ^ 

jests, and his many stories of old and young shavers are 

illustrated with cuts. Among his many apt quotations he ^ novel of excellent humour, shrewd insight and 

does not record the couplet in one of spmebody s burlesques admirable characterisation, commend me, says my Assistant 
— ^was it H. J. Byron’s ? — ^which runs tlius : — Reader, to Tlw Town's Verdi^, by Ethel F. Heddle (Blackie 

Lady, Aha ! you are the hairdresser, I see. scene is laid in St. .^drews, that grey 

Stranger, Beg pardon, Mmn, hair you hairdressing me? aeligntlui oia town oX the north with which Miss Heddle has 

Perhaps the author might like to add this md many another acquaintance. To be sure. Miss ^ JHI lURON 
pun on Lamb 8 prize pun to his second edition. prefers in the hook to caU 

* St/ Rule’s, but the disguise is 

The letters written to his wife by Wilbdr Chamberlin slight and can deceive no one. 
during his expedition to China on behalf of the New York Erom beginning to end the inter- 
Sun have been collected, and are published on this side of sst of Ihe story is most skilfully 
the Atlantic by Messrs. Methuen. The occasion of the maintained. Mrs. Balgamie is a 
journey was the Boxer uprising of 1900. My Baronite had character worthy to rank with the 
not the opportunity of seeing the newspaper work. .But if best in recent fiction, and there 
it was as brightly written as are these letters, meant for the others, as for instance Major 

home circle, the standard of American joum^Sm was well Brewster and Got. Seton, drawn 
maintained. Whether in Japan, Shanghai, Tientsin,: Pekin, with a hand equally sure. Alto- 

London, or Carlsbad, the newspaper-man’s quick eye saw gather a most reJEreshing novel. B.-w. 

everything, his pen with graphic touches recording his ' =-i = ' — 

observations. It is just possible that one gets a more vivid Revolt op “The Daughters op Erin.”— T he following adver- 
impression of daily life in China from these informal letters tisement, which recently appeared in the Freeman's Journal 
toan might be derived from others predestined for print, has caused widespread dismay among the Dublin garrison •— 
The journey ends in tragedy. Mr. Chamberlin', homeward “ Six young Generals wanted. Meet ladies Freeman Registrv ” 
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ALL ALIVE O! 

The trimnpli of old-fasliioiied farce, farce pure and simple 
— ^farce thoroughly English, owing nothing to any French or 
German original — ^has been re-established by the genuine 
success of Mr. Jacobs’ Beavty and the Barge, put into 
dramatic form by Louts N. Parker, and played at the New 
Theatre for all it is worth (and this will amount to a tidy 
sum at the end of the long run that may with safety be 
predicted for it) by Mr. Cyril LLaude and the first-rate 
company he has got together for this particular work. Mr. 
Cyril Maude, admirably made up, impersonates the elderly, gay, 
seductive, ready-witted Captain J araes Barley, of the barge 
Keart in Band, to perfection : that is, taking for granted 
the absolute correctness of Mr. Jacobs’ portraiture of a dass, 
with which it is unlikely that one in a hundred among the 
audience is so thoroughly acquainted as to be able to claim the 
right of special and particular criticism. Never having met a 
Captain James Barley, I can only express my confidence in 
Mr. Jacobs’ description and Cyril Maude’s impersonation 
of him as together constituting a faithful picture of a real 
existing type, just as much as were Cap'en Guttle and Jack 
Bunsby, whom we accept on the authority of Charles 
Dickens. In representing this superior Bargee Mr. Cyril 
Maude has added another -excellent portrait to his already 
wffl-stocked gallery of dramatic characters. 

In this farcical piece the dialogue is of minor importance 
as long as it is characteristic and as long as the bustling 
action is never for one single instant allowed to flag. Were 
pretty and lively Miss Jessie BATEifAN, as the ingenue Ethel 
Smedley, and her lover lAeutenatib Seton Boyne, BJN. (a 
difficult part extremely weh played by Mr. Kenneth Douglas), 
to allow themselves to drop into sentiment for one single 
moment, the change of tone, and of the tempo at which 
dialogue and action have to be taken, would be fatal to a 
piece that must be played lightly and at high pressure 
from first to kst. This is also true of the second pair of lovers, 
Herbert Manners and Lucy JDallis, rendered in the same 
lively manner by Mr. Marsh Allen and Miss Rita Jolivet, 
with just as much reality put into their love-maldng as the 
exigencies of the go-ahead business of the stage will allow. 

Mr . E. M. Robson as the diminutive Qecnge Porter, the 
plucky little landlord of the “ Old Ship,” and husband of its 
fascinating landlady (delightfully impersonated by clever 
Miss Mary Brough) is immense. Then the way in winch Miss 
Mary Brough, in a temper, bang's down on the bar counter 
Captain Barley^ s pint of stout, splashing him all over as if 
by the merest accident, is something to see.^ The fights, the 
hustling, the accordion playing, the dancing, the amusing 
assumption of the outward physical signs of some mysteriously 
sudden illness by Tom Codd (Mr. Lennox Pawle), send the 
Second Act along amid continuous outbursts of laughter, 
testifying to the thorough enjoyment of a crammed and 
enthusiastic house. 

Mr. Edmond Maurice as the irascible Major Smedley, a 
character not by any means new to farce, starts the fast and J 
furious fun in the opening scene of the First Act ; and all 
the others, in their degree, including Miss Aoii^ MeasorI 
representing Mrs, Smedley, the one absolutely quiet person | 
in the piece, keep the game alive without a moment’s pause. 
Solidly absurd is Mr. Frederick Volp^ as John Dibbs, the 
Major’s gardener; while Mrs. Charles C.^yert as the woe^ 
begone love-lorn housekeeper, Mrs, Baldwin, has only to look 
' the part in order to set the merriment going. All the minor 
characters stand out distinctly and find e3;ceILent representar 
tives in Messrs. Ltttledale Power, A. G. Onbixdw, J. B. FoXy 
J. H. Brewer, and R. Eyre. 

The rdiearsals of this ultra-farcical piece, with but a very 
slight plot, have evidently been admirably managed, as they 
will always be where so thorough an artist as Mr. Cyril 
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s ^ 

AT A WET CROSSING; 


Oe, “Imitation is the Sinoerest Form or Flattery.” 

Maude is in command of the stage, and, consequently, its 
run, as quite an exceptional success, is secured for a long 
time to come. 


HONEST RELUCTANCE. 

My dear, when I met you a summer ago, 

I found you so dainty, so pretty and sweet, 

That long I debated on whether or no 
To lay down my hand and my heart at your feet ; 
But I had got used to a bachelor life. 

And you were as lively as lively could be. 

So I didn’t — thought you might prove, as a wife, 

A trifle too jumpy for me. 

And now that I ’ve watched you and seen what you are 
I know that your heart is as true as your eyes. 

Your spirit as lofty and clear as a star, 

And gladly, oh, gladly I ’d try for the prize ; 

But my youth has left me alone in a groove. 

And yours is so fresh and deliciously new 
That I dare not — I fear that, for life, 1 should prove 
A trifle too stodgy for you. Dum-Dum. 


Appropriate Shakspearian Quotation fob M. Adolf Beck. — 
“ Double, double, tol and trouble.” 
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THE GROWING HANDICAP OF MARRIAGE.” 

[Tn these lines, which do not necessarily reflect his own views, the 
author ventures to assume the attitude of a certain correspondent to the 
Times, who, in a recent letter under the above heading, passed some 
severe strictures upon the Modem Wife His diatribe included the 
following remarks: — “The vapid insipidities, the idle tittle-tattle that 
too often do duty for conversation, disgust, if they do not bore, the man 
whose business life is something more serious than a round of frivol 

and drivel The clever man may no more make a clever remark 

fTifln the cricketer may bowl right-handed to the lady cricketer. Oh for 
an hour of the ancient Salons ! ”] 

’Tis not her love of gaudy gear, 

Her hopeless vanity of heart. 

Her passion, T,uxl^r hut sincere, 

To earn the epithet of “ smart ; ” 

These foibles— fiituous, I admit — 

Might pass as relatively venial, 

If only in the sphere of Wit 

She proved a shade less uncongenial. 

Her damnably expensive taste 

In frills and leathers, fronts and toqties, 

Could, by a sacrifice, be faced 
Had she the sense to see my jokes ; 

But as for any answering sign 
Wlien I throw off a scintillation — 

I might be casting pearls to swine, 

They’d show as much appreciation. 

Could Woman grasp the views of men 
Upon the role of perfect wife, 

What hopes a husband nurses when 
He launches out on married life, 

She might contrive to get her brain 
Equipped with intellectual tackle, 

And spare her lord the constant strain 
Of driveling, frivoling, hen-roost cackle. 

When I return, at four or so, 

Engrossed with Duty’s strenuous grind, 

I wish to bandy jeux-de-moLs 
" In converse with a kindred mind ; 

Hit by a slump in “ Dover A.,” 

A wild cmmrd, a wanton rumour, 

I’d like to wash my cares away 

With jets of swift responsive humour. 

Oh saZon-days ! 0 golden times 
When Wit would wed with femmes dJesp'it, 

And armed with neat impromptu rhymes 
Always came home to repartee ; 

WJien women sat by Humour’s throne, 

^ And, all alert to wrest his laurels, 

In eaxih department hdd their own, 

Even including that of morals. 

Those days are over. Life has shed 
' Its Attic salt, its vernal sap 
(As all will gather who have read 
Me on the “ Marriage Handicap ”) ; 

And, therefore, when to wife and home 
^ I hear a husband murmur Vale / 

I know just why he wants to roam : 

; I sympathise with poor “ Bill Bailey 0. S. 


Hore Infant Prodigies. 

The Chapel-en-le-Fritli Horticultural Society Tecently offered 
5fi., 3^., 2s., and Is. for an exhibit wdiich the Prize Catalogue 
spedfiee as follows: “Best Loaf of Bread, baked by a 
Cottager (three days old).” 


THE WHITE RABBIT. 

Chapter X. 

The Adve^iture of tJu Vrlnce with the Duchess of Bandusia. 

When his audience Had been assembled on the following 
morning the White Rabbit began his story : — 

“IwHl not weary you,” he said in his loftiest and most 
condescending tone, “ with aU the details of my life in my 
Other’s splendid Court. Let it suffice that at the age of 
fifteen I was noted not merely for the beauty of my person 
and my strength but also for the mental powers that I was 
able to bring to bear on every subject submitted to me.” 

“ Did they submit many ? ” asked the Cat. 

“That question,” said the Rabbit, “shows how ignorant 
you are of the usages of Courts.” 

“1 daresay,” said the Cat. “I only thought fifteen was a 
bit young, you know. But no doubt I ’m wrong.” 

“ You are,” said the Rabbit. “ Very wrong. In Sablonia 
we develope rapidly. A man of fifteen there is fully the 
equal of any man of twenty-five in these retarded latitudes. 
However, if you don’t care to hear my story I ’m sure I don’t 
‘Want to tell it.” 

“ Sorry,” said the Cat, and the Rabbit resumed : — 

“Many were the lovely ladies who adorned with their 
presence the Court of Sablonia ; but amongst these tlie 
loveliest, by common consent, was the Duchess of Banuusia, 
with whom my tale is concerned. Certainly she was no 
mere girl. In her the passage of the years, while it took 
nothing from the charm of her incomparable beauty, had 
added that wisdom and ^ace of mind which so many of your 
insipid fair ones lack. To be sure, she was not without her 
enemies, some of whom, indeed, went so far as to accuse her 
of being an emissary in the pay of the King of Plaqioeosa, 
my father’s brother and the determined foe of our House. 
So soon, however, as it became known that I was ready on 
the slightest provocation to constitute myself the champion 
of the lady, these malignant whispers died out. I only 
mention them in order to avow my total disbelief in any 
rumour that reflected on this beautiful lady’s character. It 
is true that she was married to a wicked old rake of twice 
her age, but this fault, if fault it could be called, was due 
to the poverty and the heartless schemes of her parents, who 
had led her practically from the nursery to the altar in order 
to mate her with a man she had scarcely seen. So much 
then for the earlier history of the Duchess. At the time 
I speak of she was, as I have said, in the full flush of her 
beauty. She cast upon me the eyes of kindness ; her sad 
fate as the wife of the villainous Duke appealed to all my 
sympathy, and I vowed to defend her with all my strength. 

“ Natdrally her evident preference for niy society could not 
fail to raise up for me many enemies. In Courts, where life 
for the most part is aH idleness and pleasure, spiteful gossip 
tc^ often takes the place of conversation, and jealousy and 
ique are the petty motives that direct the actions of men. 
was not unaware of the rumours and innuendoes that were 
in the air, but with the heedlessness of youth I had made 
up my mind to disregard them. Well would it have been 
for me and for the object of my chivalrous devotion had I 
paid a closer attention to the envious schemes of some of 
those who were my daily companion^. But ’tis the nature 
of Princes to he noble, and hon saJig ne pevi merttir.^^ 

“I say ! ” interrupted Boh, “that’s not the right quotation, 
is it?” 

“How would you correct it?” asked the Rabbit. “It’s 
French, you know. Possibly you don’t understand French.” 

“ Rot. I understand quite enough to know what I ’m talking 
about. It ought to be, hon chien chasse de race^ 

“ That only shows your silliness,” said the Rabbit. You 
think everything must he about dogs. I know my quotation 
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A DIFFICULT TASK. 


“Jack, dear, I do wish tou would get another Photo taken.” 

“How often have I told you I WILL NOT?” 

“But why not?” thoiigHfuUy, after a 'pause) ‘'Are you afraid of being asked to 

LOOK PLEASANT?” 


is right, for,” he added proudly, “it is 
the motto of our House, and it is to be 
found carved on all the public buildings 
of Sablonia.” 

“ Let him go on, i2o6,” said the Cat. 
“If it ’s carved on all the public houses 
of Sablonia he ’s bound to know about 
it.” 

“I said public huildings,^^ said the 
Rabbit majestically, “ not public houses. 
And now, perhaps, you ’U let me pro- 
ceed : — 

“ One morning I was walking in the 
gardens of the Palace. It was early 
summer, and the birds were singing in 
the trees and everything looked bright 
and fair. Yet somehow or other, in spite 
of the beauty of the day, I could not rid 
mys^ of melancholy forebodings. What 
am I, I thought to myself, that without 
any special merit of my own I should 
in the course of time become the master 
of aU this scene of loveliness? Are 
there not possibly some as worthy as I 
who now languish in obscurity merely 
because the chances of their birth have 
not been propitious? Thus musing I 
became aware of a certain inexplicable 
strangeness in my surroundings. The 
familiar avenues, the grottoes, the undu- 
lating sweep of the great deer-park were 
in their ancient situations ; but for some 
reason they hardly seemed the same. 
A glamour had fallen from them and, 
though tie sun streamed upon them, 
they looked cold and bleak. Suddenly 
I saw my father advancing from the Royal 
Hunting Lodge to meet me. Although 
the morning was warm he was closely 
wrapped up, and the lower part of his 
face was concealed by a woollen muffler. 

“ * Sir,* said I, as he approached, ‘ you 
suffer. Is there aught I can do to relieve 
you?* 

“ ‘ *Tis a mere nothing,* he replied, ‘ a 
touch of cold caught at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the Oddf^ows’ HaR 
yesterday. I am not so young as I was. 
Nay, do not protest, for I know, I feel, 
that I am not.’ 

“ Something in the tone of his voice 
surprised me. Was this indeed my 
father? There could be no doubt: no 
other man could imitate a majesty of 
bearing and a nobility of aspect which 
not even a woollen muffler could conceal. 
And, as to the voice, it was, of course, 
affected by the cold. 

“ ‘ Will you oblige me,* continued the 
King, after a pause necessitated by a 
severe fit of sneezing, ‘by taking this 
note to the chief librarian of the Palace ? 
In return he will give you a book which 
I desire you to bring to me. And, by 
the way,’ he added, seemingly as an 
afterthought, ‘ you may as well take with 
you the Duchess of Bandusu. She has 
expressed a desire to see the Royal 
library, and she cannot visit it under 
better auspices than yours.* 


“Need I say that I gave a joyful 
assent, seized the note, and sprang off to 
perform my pleasant commission. In 
five minutes I had found the Duchess, 
and together we proceeded to that part 
of the Palace in which the library is 
situated.” 

Here the Rabbit paused and took 
breath. 

“ No more to-day,” he said. “La suite 
au prochain numSro, Do you understand 
that, Bol 9 It *s French.” 


Sermons in Stones. 

From a review of The Letters of 
Bishop StuUbs in the Literary Supplement 
of the Times : — 

“He had searched the archives of Kuares- 
borough Castle and was deeply versed in the 
geological (azc) history of his forefathers.” 


"yEGETABLE Man Cook wanted for Clnb.— 
V Apply to Steward, Ac. Morning Poet. 

Evidently not the Beef-Steak Club. 
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PARISIAN GOSSIP. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF 
YESTERDAY. 

BeTKG the RfiVELATmS OF AN 
iNrEKNATIONAL DETECTIVE. 

(With grateful aciknoidedgmenta to 
Ur. Allen Upicard.) 

No. H.— -Why Kuiceline never 
Speaks above a Whistle. 

Yisitoes to the Hippodrome, who have 
been convulsed by the merry antics of the 
famous droll, reck little of the world of 
tragedy that lies concealed underneath 
that quaint exterior. Yet a little reflec- 
tion would serve to remind them that 
some of the saddest hearts have worn 
the motley — ^Rigoletto, Grimaldi, and 
Mr. Gibson Bowles, to mention no others. 

It is one of the strangest facts con- 
nected with our civilisation, sophisticated 
and suspicious though it is, that its real 
mysteries seldom excite curiosity. 

Marc5ELINE, perhaps the most perplex- 
ing figure of our times, has hitherto been 
accepted simply and solely for what he 
appears to be — a clown in a circus. Yet 
the most cursory inspection makes it clear 
that he positively teems with romance. 

His name, to begin with, irresistibly 
suggests a princely origin to anyone 
acquainted with the famous passage in 
Virgil : Tu Marcellus eris. His nose, 
again, is fraught with portentous signifi- 
cance as of one not only born but bred 
in the purple. Most sinister and mys- 
terious of all, however, is his resolute 
and uncanny refusal to adopt the ordinary 
methods of communication. For I believe 
it is an open secret that Otho Twigg 
— ^mark again the Imperial association of 
the name Otho — ^his most intimate friend, 
has never heard his illustrious colleague 
speak in his natural voice. 

To me personally Marc®line has always 
been an object of the liveliest interest. 
For years the task of fathoming the 
secret of his identity and antecedents 
baffled my most persistent endeavours. 
Night after night I used to attend the 
Hippodrome in the hope that some 
unguarded gesture, some peculiar tiw&re 
of his whistle might furnish me vdth 
a due, and at last I was rewarded for 
my patience. 

I was sitting in the front row of the 
arena with my friend Count Sohalken- 
BACH, the Russian diplomatist, and just 
I as Mabgeltne was turning a somersault 
I the Count observed, “ The nevrs from 
I the Balkans is rather serious.” I noticed 
that Margeline seemed to totter as he 
; regained his feet, and following up the 
clue that flashed into my brain I softly 
whistled the opening bars of the Bul- 
garian national anthem. Marceline 
instantly burst into tears and rushed 
from the arena, followed disconsolately 
by Mr. Otho Twigg, and refused to 
appear again tliat evening. 


The next night I took up my stand 
outside the stage door of the Hippo- 
drome at 10 o’clock. Maroeline’s private 
brougham was waiting for him, and the 
coachman was nodding on the box. The 
night was rather fog^, and, stealing 
noisdessly up from behind — here as else- 
where my experience in stalking elk in 
Oklahoma stood me in admirable stead — 
I opened the door of the brougham on the 
side farthest from the pavement and 
slipped inside. A quarter of an hour 
elapsed before Marceline appeared, clad 
in a faultless dress-suit, and entered the 
brougham. I should explain that, as 
the result of a long training under 
Japanese gymnasts, I have acquired the 
art of so shrinking into mys^ that he 
sat dovm beside me without being 
conscious of my presence. We drove off 
and had got as far as Piccadilly Circus 
before I broke the silence. 

“Prince,” I observed, “we have not 
met since the battle (5f Slivnitza.” 

Marceline started violently, and in a low 
and agonized whistle plainly indicated his 
desire that I should respect his incognito. 

“Yes,” I replied, “on condition that 
you explain how it is that from being a 
man of six feet high and broad in pro- 
portion, you have dwindled to j^our 
present dimensions.” 

Marceline, or Prince -^xanber of 
Bulgaria, to call him by his true name, 
began to whistle his answer, but he soon 
broke down. The effort was too great 
even for his powers, and, secure of my 
confidence, he actually broke into speech 
for the first time for many years. To 
reveal all that he told me would be to 
imperil the stability of more than one 
crovmed head. Suffice it to say that, 
when he was kidnapped by the Russians, 
the cruel treatment and starvation to 
which he was subjected by his captors 
reduced his weight from 13 to 8 stone, 
and his height from 6 ft. 2 in. to 6 ft. 
1 in. On his release he was so absolutely 
unrecognisable as to be unable to estab- 
lish his identity to the satisfaction of his 
sub j ects, and the Russians readily availing 
themselves of the advantage procured a 
venal substitute who bore an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to Prince Alexander 
as he appeared before his removal. This 
substitute; in consideration of a handsome 
allowance, lived quietly in Austria — ^where 
he died a few years later as Count 
HARTENAU~and the real Prince, the hero 
of Slivnitza, was obliged to eke out a 
subsistence as a circus droll, under the 
self-imposed ban of perpetual silence, 
reeved by pathetically eloquent sibila- 
tion ! But if Marceline was thus betrayed 
into speecKby my extraordinary acumen 
he has shown no further sign of self- 
revelation, relapsing into that impene- 
trable silence which is at once the 
admiration and despair of his devoted 
colleague, Mr. O'iho Twigg. 


Me. Punch, who never goes abroad 
without his manual of French conversa- 
tion lessons on the famous Gouin melhod, 
has felt inspired to add a few simple 
exercises of his own, intended — ^while 
adhering closely to the methods familiar- 
ized by recent publications — to apply 
this admirable system still farther to the 
homely details of modern life. Samples 
follow : — 

I . — VAllumette frangaise. 

La nuit arrive. 

II fait sombre dans ma chambre. 

Je prends une boite d’aHumettes. 

Je I’ouvre. 

J’y prends une allumette. 

Je referme la boite. 

Je frotte Tallumette centre la boite. 

Je la frotte encore. 

Je continue h la f rotter. 

L’allmnette decharge une odeur 
horrible. 

Ma chambre est remplie d’un nuage 
^pais. 

Je ne puis pas voir ni la boite ni 
I’allumette. 

J e m’^touffe. 

XH . — Le retour de la Burette. 

Je marche sur le trottoir. 

J e descends sur la chaussee. 

J e traverse la chauss^e. 

Je remonte sur I’autre trottoir. 

Je m’assieds sur le trottoir. 

Je descends une autre fois sur la 
chaussee. 

Je m’assieds dans la chaussee. 

Je m’^tends vers le trottoir. 

H y a trop de passants sur le trottoir. 

II y a trop de voitures sur la chaussee. 

J’avance la jambe droite. 

J’avance la jambe gauche. 

Je fais un, deux, trois, quatre pas — 
et demi. 

J’avance toutes les deux jambes a la 
fois. 

Je tombe. 

XX . — La Oliseade. 

Je suis au sommet de I’escaher. 

Je m’incline sur la rampe. 

Je glisse. 

Une, deux, trois, quatre, cinq, six, 
sept, huit, neuf, dix marches. 

J’arrive au troisifeme 4tage. 

Je glisse encore. 

J’arrive au deuxi^me (4tage). 

Je glisse encore. 

J’arrive au premier (4tage). 

Je continue b, glisser. 

Entendez-vous ? O’est le cauchemar. 

J’ai m,ang4 hier quelque chose qui me 
fait mal. 

Je sou&e horriblement. 

Mais je ne suis pas au fond de 
I’escalier. 

Je suis dans mon lit. 
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Broimi. “I SAY, Old Man, who’s that very puin elderly lady you were walking with— now sitting here?” 

Smith (the iwpecunious, who has Tmrri^d money), *‘Oh, that’s my Wife.” 

Brown, **Yoxjb Wife! But” — (Jmoering his voice) — “She has only one eye — ^and so awfuixy — beg your pardon — ^bdt 
Smith (j^ctsandy),'J* You needn’t whisper, Old Man. She’s deaf!^' 


THE ATOMIC WAIT OF LOVE. 

[With, reference to Sir Ouver Lodge’s theory 
that each atom of matter consists of many 
electrons^ revolving endlessly and wxbhovt con- 
tact within its ‘boimds, the Ath&ncewm recenlly 
remarked that “ the l)ard of the new day may 
croon the loves of the electrons.”] 

Disdainful Daphne turned to flee, 

Young Edwin rose from bended knee ; 
No wight before, no other heart, 

Had ever felt so keen a smart ; 

His riven frame could scarce contain . 
The pent emotions of his brain. 

Which, straying as emotions must, 
Haply embraced a speck of dust ; 

And since, however hearts may bleed, 

A nice regard for trousers’ need 
Can batter at the gates of grief, 

He flicked it with his handkerchief. 

Straightway there smote upon his ears 
Mysterious music of the spheres. 

Bom of vibrations far above 
Perceptions not attuned by love. 

It rose, it feU, it rose again, 

Tt throbbed with a delicious pain, 

Grew shrill with rapture, hoarse with 
hate, 

And at the last articulate, 


‘‘Mortal,” it sang, “thou think’st to 
The uttermost abyss of woe, [know 
Who yet this blissful instant could 
Touch thy fair lady where she. stood. 
How slow are moleclules in mass' 

To grasp their privilege ! .^s 1 
List to the tragedy involved 
In matter finally resolved, 

Condemned to bear this primal curse, 

An atom for its universe. 

j®ons ago, when time was not, 

Ere worlds were bom, ere suns were hot. 
When Space by Form was unalloyed, 

Ere even Chaos stained the^void, 

I loved Electra. Oh the pace 
That I developed in the chase, 

As round our tiny bounds we flew 
Whilst planetary systems- grew. 

Ages of incandescent gas — 

We felt them come, we watched them 
pass. 

Ages of shrinking nebuls^ 

They saw me follow, left her free. 
Stardust and dusters, Milky Ways, 

The birth of suns, the dawn of days, 
That miracle, by time evctk^ij, 

Atom to atom sweetly yoked, 

Found me pursuing rapture missed, 

And coy Eleotra still unkissed. 


Cursed be the Scientist who set 
Gulfs ’twixt the two who else had 
met; 

And blest be he who yet shall come 
To bridge the sundering medium. 

Till then — 0 pity ! — ^wedded bliss 
Must wait a fresh hypothesis, 

And ceaselessly El^ra dodge 
Till Roland Oliver disLoDGE.” 

The music ceased. Young Edwin turned. 
Remorse in Daphne’s eye discerned ; 

One step, one clasp — The wise assert 
That Matter, in itself Inert, 

Possesses, whatsoe’er it be, 

This too — Compressibility. 

De MTulmis. 

The Daily Telegraph advertises the 
following disaster : 

“ LOST, a Canvas Travelling Bag, containing 
Suit of Clothes, Japanese Cart, and Diary.” 

In case the mislaid vdiicle is recovered 
we can recommend a pony that should 
exactly fit it. The anim^ in question 
belongs to the breeding establishment 
for Shetland ponies at Great HoUenden 
Farm, and according to the Oriboker is 
“ only thirteen inches high.” 
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LIVING HISTORY. 

News from the Peovinoes. 

Br means of a large crowd of people 
carefully grouped and attired in cos- 
tumes of the period, a reconstitution of 
the Court life of Louis the Foueteenth 
at Versailles is being effected for exhibi- 
tion by the cinematograph in French 
music-halls. 

A number of tableaux of English 
historicalepisodesarenowbeingarranged 
for the biograph on similar lines, for 
production at one of our halls of variety. 

From the ^‘Athelney Advertiser '' 

Last Wednesday King Alfred the 
Great burning the cakes formed a 
realistic scene. The biograph operator 
having stationed his instrument in a 
swineherd’s kitchen at Athelney, Mr. 
Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, whose 
interest in the great Saxon lawgiver is 
so well known, entered, attired fault- 
lessly in the garb^ of the period, and 
proceeded with infectious gusto to 
enact the historic catastrophe. In- 
deed so enthusiastic did our premier 
warbler become in the excitement of the 
moment that he began to improvise a 
lyric, and a gramophone was at once 
ordered to be sent by special train from 
Bristol to record the inspiration. He 
subsequently danced a burnt-cake-walk, 
in which he was joined by the svrine- 
herd’s wife (Miss Mimi St. Cyr). 

The cakes were furnished by friendly 
buzzards. 

The fire by the Gas Light & Coke Co. 

From the Berkshire Barker 

Bunnymede Island, near Staines, is 







Master Willy Shakspeare (Mr. Hall Caine) bringeth a deere unto Mistress Ann Hathaway 

(Miss Marie Corelli). 

(Onr artist regrets that owing to a sudden return of that unconquerable aversion to publicity 
from which Miss Corelli (ironically suffers, he has heen once more foiled, at the last moment, 
in obtaining a likeness of England’s greatest authoress.) 



for the most -part deserted; but it 
presented a very gay sight last week, 
when some scores of gentlemen visited 
it for the purpose of grouping themselves 
as King John and Barons in order that 
cinematoscope records of the signing of 
Mama Charta might be secured. At a 
little table sat the reluctant King, 
admirably impersonated by Mr. Balfour. 
Behind and beside him pressed the 
Barons, amongst whom Lords Burton, 
Hindlip, and other prominent represen- 
tatives of the brewing interest were 
easily recomised, threatening him with 
glowering looks. Meanwhile the cine- 
matoscope ticked on, making a most 
impressive scene, 

Magna Charta supplied by the pro- 
prietor of the Great liver Pills. 

Inexhaustihle fountain-pen lent by 
I Mr. Haeold Begbie. 

From the '^Warwickshire War CryJ* 

On an afternoon last week the viUagers 
in the neighbourhood of Charlcote Park, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, were thrown 
into a state of the liveliest excitement 
by the visit of the hiograph operator, 
intent upon reconstructing a frmous 
incident in the life of our great drama- 
tist. A number of deer, which had been 
carefuUy trained by Mr. Hengler, were 
stationed picturesquely among trees, 
and these Mr, ELall Caine (kindly lent 
by the House of Keys) who made, we 
need hardly say, a perfect Shakspeare, 
proceeded to steal, conveying the succu- 
lent quadrupeds one by one with the 
most dexterous surreptitiousness to the 


Ann Sathaway of the moment (Miss 
Marie Corelli). As portraits of the last 
mentioned lady, who sheds new lustre 
on Shakspeabe’s tovm, axe very rare, 
great popularity is expected for this 
series of views. 

The deer lent by the Master of the 
Buckhounds. 

Costumes designed by Mr, Sidney Lee. 
From the " Boston (Lincolnshire) EagleJ^ 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
in the neighbourhood by the annoimce- 
ment that an enterprising firm of 
London photo^aphers have chartered a 
sailing-vessel in order to reconstruct, by 
the aid of the cinematograph, the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth 
Rock. Dr. Cliffobu and other leading 
Passive Resisters have been offered the 
principal rdles amongst the emigrants, 
and it is stated that, if his engagements 
permit, Mr. Chai^berlain will arrange to 
meet the Colonials on disembarkation 
with a view to securing their fixst offer 
of a preference to the mother country. 

An adequate supply of life-belts has 
been furnished by the Royal Humane 
Society, and Mr. Cad^ey has generously 
presented the Pilgrim Fathers with a 
complete outfit accurately copied from 
contemporary Puritan fashion plates. 

From the "Hastings GlarionJ* 

Thanks to the enterprise of a leading 
firm of London Bioscopists the inhabi- 
tants of this town and its environs were 
enabled on Friday last to witness an 
extraordinarily vivid representation of 
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tlie Battle of Senlac, as niodem Instorians 
have taught us to call it. The climax of 
the cngagemeut was the final onset on 
the English stockade hy Duke Willi a^i 
of Normandy, splendidly represented hy 
Mr. Brodrtciv in a superb suit of khaki, 
wearing the Order of the Red Eagle on 
the crest of his famous cap, and crying 
with infinite zest, “ Haro ! Haro ! Peper 
Harow ! ” The Duke’s bowmen w^ere 
gallantly led by Mr. William Archer, to 
whom was deputed the painful duty of 
discharging the fatal shaft that pierced 
the eye of King Harold, tastefully im- 
personated by a gentleman whose 
extraordinary likeness to Mr. Arnold- 
Forstee excited general comment. The 
part of the minstrel Taillefee, who rode 
into battle tossing his sword and catch- 
ing it while he sang, was ably filled by 
Signor OiNQUEVALLT. 

The hehnets designed by Mr. Beodriok 
himself. 

Bows and arrows supplied by the 
War Office. 

From the “ Conway Glariony 

The cineinatoscoping of the scene of 
the Bards cursing Edward 'PHE First 
was successfully carried out at Conway 
last Monday. Prominent among the 
representatives of the Welsh patriots 
were Mr. Lloyd-Ge^rge, “Mabon,” and 
Mr. Wilkie Bard. By way of lending 
further significance to the proceedings 
an effigy of the English tyrant, made up 
to represent Sir William AiisoNr, was 
burnt amid the acclamations of the 
populace. 

Welsh expletives supplied by Mr. 
Bryn Roberts. 


CHARIVARIA. 

General Lyttelton has declared the 
lesson of the recent manoeuvres to be 
that we need not worry over the danger 
of foreign invasion. We are glad to 
hear from one in high authority that the 
Navy alone is strong enough to protect 
our shores. 


The proudest feather in the caps of 
the ‘Kilties’ is the fact that they created 
a furore among the most unmusical 
people on the face of the earth — ^namely, 
the people of the United States,” says 
a writer in a contemporary, and now he 
is wondering why he has not pleased 
either the Kilties or the United States. 


Some surprise has been expressed 
because Captain Hamilton has rejected 
a candidate for the Fire Brigade on the 
ground of stoutness. We should have 
thought the danger of fat in the fire was 
recognised long ago. 

A correspondent complains, in the 
columns of a contemporaay, of the loss 


of pictorial post-cards in transit. There 
is an ugly rumour abroad to the effect 
that some of the most carefully selected 
collections in the kingdom are owned 
by postmasters. 


A prize of £150 has been offered for 
a safety lamp suitable for the British 
Workman’s home. One condition is 
that it should be possible for the owner, 
when dnmk, to throw it from one end 
of the room to the other without danger 
of fire. With such a convenience, home 
will be home indeed. 


A Silent Woman has been discovered 
by the Maidenhead magistrates. It is 
said that she has already received more 
offers of marriage than she knows what 
to do with. 


The secret of photographing in colours 
has again been discovered. We were 
getting afraid that this year was going 
to be an exceptional one. 


Among the novelties shown by Canada 
at the Grocers’ Exhibition were canned 
eggs. These are guaranteed to keep 
good for a year. The orgie of badness 
in which the baffled egg indulges on the 
366th day can just be imagined. 


Another blow has been struck at 
Church attendance. The Dean of 
Norwich has caused great indignation 
among a certain section of worshippers 
by preaching against the practice of 
flirting in church. 


Mr. W. T. Stead has paid a visit to 
the performance at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
and we are pleased to hear that, for 
once, he was not a pro-Booer. 


It is stated that, at the first rehearsal 
of The Tempest, a super who took part 
in it was sea-sick. We must be grate- 
ful, we suppose, in an age of realism on 
the stage, that the management did not 
insist on this happening every evening. 


Messrs. Pearson have published their 
first sixpenny song. Suggested motto for 
the series : “ Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 


We think, by-the-by, that too much is 
being made of this “Musical Revolu- 
tion.” It should not be forgotten that 
for a long time past certain firms have 
been publishing twopenny - halfpenny 
songs. 

Sir H. H. Johnston is back from Li- 
beria, and reports that the country has 
reached a high state of civilisation, 
nearly every native possessing a gramo- 
phone. 


FIGS AND THISTLES. 

“Uncle,” said my niece Buou, who 
rarely patronises any but the lady’s 
column of my paper, “what’s ‘being 
engineered in the interests of the 
monopolists ’ mean ? What is a mono- 
polist, Uncle ? ” 

“ A monopolist,” I said patiently, “is 
one who has an exclusive right to trade 
in some particular article. It is derived 
from the Greek fiovos, meaning ‘ alone,’ 
and TToXeii/ ” 

“But why shouldn’t they?” said 
Bijou. “ I don’t see any harm in that.” 

I laid aside my book. I knew that 
the best method of imparting knowledge 
was by illustration. Buou put the paper 
down and came and sat upon the arm of 
my chair, where there was not room for 
her. 

“Suppose, Buou,” I said, “that you 
went to Kay’s for a blouse ” 

“ I always go to Mantalini’s,” put in 
Buou. 

“Well, Mantalini’s, then. Any one 
you like. And suppose Mantalini’s had 
a monopoly of blouses — ^nobody else was 
allowed to sell them, you know. Then 
Mantalini’s could charge you anything 
they liked — a guinea or even more — and 
you would have to pay.” 

Buou burst out laughing, and began 
patting my cheek. 

“You dear old Unde!” she said. 
“ Why, that ’s nothing at aU 1 One of 
mine cost ” 

“ Oh, never mind 1 ” I said rather irri- 
tably. “Ten ^ineas — ^twenty — a hun- 
dred, if you like. I don’t know what 
these things cost. I ’m only supposing.” 

“You might as wdl suppose some- 
thing sensible,” remarked Buou. “ But 
go on, Uncle, about the monopolists.” 

“Suppose, then,” I continued, “that 
they not only charged a preposterous 
price, but made very poor blouses into 
the bargain — without insertions,” I 
hazarded. “ You couldn’t go to another 
shop, you see.” 

“You could get them to alter it some- 
how, I suppose,” said Buou. “I remem- 
ber when I was in there a few days ago 
I heard a woman ask ” 

“But if they wouldn’t alter it?” I 
interposed. “ If they said you must pay 
their price and take it as it was, or go 
without a blouse at all — because you 
couldn’t go anywhere else? What then, 
Buou ? ” 

“ Oh, but they wouldn’t,” said Buou. 
“There’s such a nice man at Man- 
taltni’s.” 

There was a slight pause. 

“ Oh, Buou,” I said sadly, “I suppose' 
you really can’t understand.” 

Buou looked hurt, 

“ Well, anyhow, I understand as much 
about monopolists as you do about 
blouses,” she said. 




A SONG OF THE OPEN ROAD. 

{After Walt WhitmarCs poem of the same name,) 
Stating eagerly, I come to the Open Road. 

g iens, ma chhre ! it is an important public thoroughfare.) 
fore me is a fonoidable barricade of planks and rope, and 
a steeply esci^ed mound. 

Beyond lies a gaping fosse, deeply dug out. 

(No ! this is not Port Arthur ; it is London, and a chief ai-tery 
of traffic.) 

Brawny ddvers heave shovelfuls of dark brown earth from 
below, at slow and measured intervals, between lengthy 
pulls at cans of some white metal. 

(Give me your hand, camarado, you are evidently working by 
^ the hour, and not at piecework*) 

Which way goes London’s congested traffic ? Have you no 
buses running east and west ? no naotors ? no bicycles ? 
Are there no heavy vans to block progress in the busiest 
time of the day ? 

' Ah ! they have gone round some half mile, by way of the 
Embankment and small side streets. 

Other roads Lave I also seen in passing, roped in with cords 
and iron rods — their turn will come after. 

Viens, ma chkre, 


(Can you leap a ten-foot chasm, or walk an eighteen-inch 
, plank bridge?) 

We will .cross the road. 


Election Intelligence. 

Lady {after doing a little canvassing). You know you are 
entitleii to a vote. Are you on the register ? 

Yohel. I’m sure I don’t know, Miss. 

Lady. Well, have you ever given your name in ? 

Yohel, No, Miss. I ain’t never give my name to no one ; 
’cept to schoolmaster, time o’ the Coronation feed. 


A Oke Pounu Note. — The ImD Mayor has been fre- 
quently described as “a King within his own dominions 
east of ancient Temple Bar.” Now, as has been shown by the 
cordially unanimous vote last week, the Lord Mayor elect, who 
enters on his duties next month, is a brand-new Sovereign, 
being One Pound, sterling, uncommonly sterling. This 
Sovereim, once invested with the Mayoralty, won’t be 
changed for a whole year, and there is no doubt that the 
City and Corporation of London will receive fuU value for 
the Pound that must last them for the next twelve months. 
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THE COMPLETE JOUENAHST. 

[At the conference of the Institute of Jour- 
nsJists recently held in Glasgow, Mr. A. F. 
Bobbins warned the public against illusory 
advertisements designed to attract unwa^ 
aspirants to journalistic fame, and referred in 
particular to one which announces that for a 
fee of £5 anyone who can read and write can 
at once become not merely a Journalist but a 
brilliant Journalist, capable of taking the most 
exalted position in the profession.] 

lisT the realms of gold I ’ve wandered, 
Culling pearls and precious stones — 
Thus in pleasing fashion pondered 
Vera ^moNisBA Jones. — 

Prizes I have won past telling ; 

Teacher always thought me quick 
At the arts of writing, spelling, 
Eeading and arithmetic. 

Thus my early steps meandered 
Eound the sweet Pierian pool ; 

First I passed the highest standard 
At the Balham Public School ; 

Then, with ardour undiminished, 
Higher glories stiE I won 
Till the Tooting Poly, finished 
What the BoaM School had begun. 

Then a mighty point was mooted : 

’ Which, I wondered, was Ihe line 
Most particularly suited 
To the talents which were mine ? 


Duties coarse and low and menial 
Filled with loathing all my soul, 
Nor were counters more congenial 
Than the vile domestic rdle. 

Other girls in ruthless fetters 
Might be doomed to pass the day 
Typing sordid business letters 
With a pittance for their pay ; 

My aspiring soul revolted 
From this slavish sort of thing ; 
Pegasus had not yet moulted 
Every feather jhom his wing. 

While I wondered, darkly troubled, 
Which profession would be best, 
On a sudden joy-springs bubbled 
Gurgling gaily in my breast ; 

Fast my pulses beat and faster 
Tin the heart within me laughed-— 
For a fiver I could master 
All the journalistic craft. 

Just the life my soul had pined for ! 

Clearly I began to see 
I was certainly designed for 
Journalism, fair and free. 

Thus my gifts should not be wasted, 
Nor my life be turned to gall — 
Straightway to the School I hasted 
And deposited my all, 

There with diligence I studied’ 

For a busy month or more, 


Till my very soul was flooded 
. Deep with journalistic lore. 
Pitman was my ruling passion, 

And my fingers learnt the trick 
As they flew in nimble fashion 
O’er the keyboard of my Blick. 

Now I ’m ready for my readers, 
And I sigh for pen and ink ; 

0 ! to dash off brilliant leaders 
Teaching millions what to think ! 
Matchless services I proffer, 

And I think it only fair 
To expect the speedy offer 
Of an editorial chair. 


HBs. Punch’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

Facts are stubborn things, but nothing 
in comparison to a woman’s fancies. 

There are those who do ill for wealth 
and blush to find it fame. 

The man who is a good fellow in hi^ 
way ” is often in our way too. 

It is better to.be born lucky than 
rich ; but, perhaps, on the whole, it is 
best to avoid being horn at all. 

Happy is the* man that findeth wisdoni 
— but he must be content to be happy 
alone. 

Trifles matter; a sorrow’s crown of , 
sorrow is remembering tuppenny things. 
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THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. 

The riding-liglits of a Imiidred yachts 
twinkled in a long line across the bay. 
The waiting boats’ crews on the jetty 
were making furtive excursions into the 
Marine Hotel, for it was getting near 
closing time. Outside the bar a yellow- 
haired damsel with a mandolin and a 
well-worn voice recited some lines on the 
futility of unrequited affection : 

Wot is the yewse — of Inwin’ — a gel-— if the 
gel don’t Inv yew tew? . . 

The dinghy was alongside the steps, 
and I was only waiting for George. I 
was getting anxious about him. He had 
insisted upon coming ashore to do some 
shopping, though with a want of can- 
dour quite rare in him he had refused to 
reveal the nature of his requirements. 
In fact he had not been himseU all day. 
By the morning’s post had arrived a 
letter from the only girl in the world, 
and his face had iMen as he read it. 
He had even, to my amazement, made a 
remark xmcomplimentary to the writer 
of it. 

I had not had the pleasure of meeting 
this lady, but during George’s sojourn | 
with me in the Nepenthe I had heard a 
good deal about her. I knew, for 
instance, that she was very beautiful, and 
that her intellect was far above the 
average; that though endowed with a 
sense of humour unusual in her sex she 
was uncommonly serious for her age; 
that she was severely domesticated, 
besides being a thorough sportswoman : 
and that in every one of the fine 
arts, but especially in music, she had 
attained a level of accomplishment much 
above that of the mere amateur. If, as 
I believed, the letter foreboded the 
blighting of George’s hopes with regard ] 
to so extraordinary a creature, I was 
surely justified in feeling anxious as to 
the consequences. 

“ Wot if she *s fair beyond all compare, and wot 
if her eyes are blew, 

Wot is the yewse — of Juwiii’ — a gel — if the 
gel do — on*t— Inv yew? ” 

I paced up and down the jetty, tiying 
to formulate a satisf^tory answer to 
this exasperating query. I had indeed 
partly succeeded, when I caught sight 
of George hurrying down to meet me. 
I devoutly hoped he might not catch the 
drift of the ditty, as he passed : but his 
heart was evidently responsive to an 
echo of its own pain. He paused, and 
waited undemealh a gas-lamp until the 
damsel repeated the refrain. Then [he 
gave her money. My worst fears were 
confirmed. Her eyes, I suddenly remem- 
bered, were blue. Poor George! He 
had tdd me so only a day or two before. 

“ George, my boy,” I began gravely, 
holding out my hand, ostensibly to pulL 
him into the boat, but really to assure 


him of my sympathy, “ George, my boy, 
’tis better ” 

“ ‘ Better late than never.’_ I know ! ” 
said George, as he sat down in the stern. 

This blatant optimism was, I felt sure, 
a mere blind. He then proceeded to 
account for his lateness by saying he 
had had great dfficulty in finding the 
shop he wanted. 

“Not a chemist’s shop, George?” I 
blurted out, as a dreadful thought struck 
me 

“ Try again,” said George ; “ whatever 
made you think of that ? ” 

“I hardly supposed,” I replied eva- 
sively, “ that other shops would be open 
at this hour.” 

“They mostly live over their shops 
here,” said George. “ I’ve got what I 
wanted right enough.” 

His determination had clearly been 
equal to rousing some tradesman from 
the retirement of his back parlour. I 
plied the sculls in silence, and was try- 
ing to think of an innocent motive that 
might drive a man to so desperate a| 
remedy, when we arrived alongside the 
Nepenthe. George stood up. By the 
light that came through the cabin 
scuttle I descried half-an-inch of a shin- 
ing metal tube sticking out of his 
breast-pocket. 

“George,” I said severely, “you’ve 
been buying a pistol 1 ” 

“ Wrong a^n I ” he said, with a 
mocking laugh, as he sprang on board. 
We soon turned in, and never before 
had George’s snoring given me such a 
sense of relief. 

I was awakened in the early morning 
by a sound as of birds twittering just 
overhead. I thought I must he dream- 
ing, as we were lying a good half mile 
from the shore. Sitting up to listen, 
my eyes fell upon George’s hunk. It 
was imoccupied. With the thoughts of 
the previous evening crowding upon my 
returning consciousness, I rushed up 
the ladder and looked out on deck. 
There was no one there. The blush of 
dawn still lingered over sea and sky, 
and ashore the houses, smokeless and 
silent, presented to the eye only a 
monotony of drawn blinds. Not a living 
thing was to he seen. A quick glance 
at the dinghy still fiistened. astern 
assured me that George had not landed. 
Alas ! there was but one other alternative. 
George had jumped overboard 1 

“ Wot is the yewse— of luwiii— a gd — if the 
gel,...” 

Surely my mind was becoming un- 
hinged — else why should that mysterious 
whistling as of birds overhead resolve 
itself into an attempt to reproduce the 
notes of the yellow-hmred damsd’s song 
—truly, a very sorry, jerky attempt, 
but still I looked up. Seated com- 

fortably on the croBStrees was George, 


thoughtfully practising on the penny 
whistle. “ George ! ” I gasped. 

“ Hallo I ” he said. “ Toy symphony — 
great rot — next week — She-who-must-be- 
obeyed— so musical, you know. Thought 
I could work it without disturbing you 
— awfully sorry, old man I ” 


A SNAPPED TIE. 

I NEVER woo’d thee, love of mine, 

Nor ever called thee fair ; 

These ardent lips ne’er quested thine 
To seek love’s ^erdon there ; 

And yet I felt, with sudden thrill 
Of mingled joy and fear, 

That we were linked, for good or iU, 
That morning on the pier. 

Alas 1 my heart, with sorrow racked. 
Must evermore bewail 
The stern and melancholy fact 
That fishing-lines are frail. 

With me remains a broken heart, 
With thee, as souvenir, 

The broken hook I saw depart. 

That morning, on the pier. 


SHAKSPEARE ON THE LIVE WIRE. 

Sir, — Though it must not be supposed 
from the above title that Shakspeare was 
a precursor of BLONi>iN,*yet nowhere is 
his intelligent anticipation more dis- 
played than in those allusions which 
prove him to have been keenly sensible 
to the dangers lurking in the live wire. 

In Hanidet, ioT instance, he refers to 
“ the thousand natural shocks that flesh 
is heir to,” and adds, “ ’Tis a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” There is 
here evidence of dyspeptic melancholy, 
as if the prospect of contact with the live 
vnre were eminently desirable. Again 
(ihid.), “When we have shuffled off this 
mortal coiL” This is a facetious reference 
to the .falling of overhead trolley wires. 

In another part of the soliloquy we 
read, “ ‘ Their currents turn awry,” 
which is an obvious allusion, somewhat 
clumsily expressed, to the necessity of 
making the wire harmless. 

Students of Landor will remember a 
passage in which the poet refers to him- 
self as a solid bar of metal, and com- 
plains of imitators who draw it out into 
a thin wire and dissipate its force: “I 
am the bar from which they draw their 
wire.” _ By an ingenious correction of 
the printer this line was made to run, 
“I am the bar from which they draw 
their loine.” A converse eorror seems to 
have crept into a passage in OtheUo, 
where Gassio says, “0 thou invisible 
spirit of wine ... let us call thee 
devil.” “ Wine ” is of course a printer’s 
error; “wire” was evidently in the 
Bard’s mind, “ spirit of wire ” being a 
euphonious periphrasis for electridty. — 
Tours, Once Shocked, Twice Sht. 



RUSTIC ECHOES OF THE WALKING CRAZE. 

Sympathetia Boy. “Buck up, Mister. You’ll win yet." 

Disgusted Competitor. “Go awat! I don’t belong to that lot in front. Vul the First Man of another lot behind!” 
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Ml A-r-rcD r\e niiTT scheme, and my cheeks burned and doubt get to like them). Sweet omelette 

A MATTER OF DIET. ^yeg sparkled as the fidl magnifi- (omelette a little queer, egg not quite 

“You ’be looking pale,” said Miss ceuce of the simpler life dawned upon pickled enough). Sat up rather late, in 
Mentor sharply, me. With my food at dd. a day, the case sample man should return. Total 

“Yes,” I replied, “I’ve been working world was at my feet, and that tantalis- cost, 6d. 
too hard.” ing sheet of plate-glass need ho longer Tuesday. BreohfasL — Glass of water, 

“ Pooh !” said Miss jVIentor ; “you’ve separate me from the set of moleskin captain’s biscuit toasted, poached pickled 
been eating too much ! ” ' furs I brooded daily over in “ Wearing’s ” egg. During morning remembered satis- 


Of course if anyone else said that window, " lying qualities of raw cocoanut. Bought 

to me it would be the end of everything, “ Promise me you will give it a week’s one for 3d., a bargain, cost man Sfd. in 
but I am as much under Miss I&ntor’s trial ?” said Miss Mentor, and I promised market. Threw it about room for 
thtimb now as I was at school when she with a full heart and tried to thank her upwards of an hour ; found shell un- 
made me her butt in class and her for gi^dng me the great opportunity of breakable but wonderful bouncer ; nearly 
favourite out of it. Miss Mentor leaned my life. She also was much moved, and broke front tooth and smashed clock, 
forward in her chair, and fixing me pecked my cheek with unusual fondness. Neighbours knocked on wall. Gave it 
with her eye said dramatically — and then" she left me — so wrought up up and had early lunch. 

“ Live on sixpence a day, and live and excited I hardly knew how to wait L/unch . — Glass of milk. Epper saute, 
liberally.” Captain’s biscuit baked. 


“ I couldn’t do it ! ” I cried, i 
You could — without 
monotony and without stint. 
I ’ve done it myself. One 
merely has to discover the j 
point where normal appetite 
ends and gluttony begins. 
Having discovered that, I have 
improved my health, halved 
my expenses and doubled my 
banking account. Of course,” 
she said, tossing her gaunt 
chin, “looks have no weight 
with me.” 

“ Of course,” I assented. 

“ Looks,” she repeated with 
evident annoyance, “I have 
always risen superior to — hut 
I have yet to he told mine are 
impaired,” 

“Improved!” I exclaimed 
heartily. 

“So I am led to suppose,” 
she remarked more genially. 
“ Yon will remember, from my 
lectures on Proteidsand Carbo- 


- *tufi*f* 
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Hunted up old adventure book 
dealing with privations of 
braves on prairie. Found 
they eased pangs with tobacco 
and tightening their belts. 
Tightened mine two holes. 
Have done this before on 
dressy occasions, but never 
with such increased feelings 
of comfort. Bought cigarettes 
(three a penny), smoked two, 
and felt decidedly less hun^y. 
Four o’clock, tea and shrimp 
(found it in fish-boy’s basket 
when he brought kipper). In- 
tercepted sample man in next 
street, accepted small packet, 
which on return home proved 
to be Globe Polish. Smashed 
cocoanut with dumb - bell ; 
found the inside a greenish 
brown and most unpleasant. 
Fear man was swindled at 
market. Cried a little. 

Dinner . — Thick oxtail, cod- 


ion will remember, irommy [“The ‘Brodriok ’ Cap is to be reifiaced.” — Bady Pape?*.] Dinner. — Thick oxtail, cod- 

Tomtr Atens, however, most hot be vsncvz buted bi the news, fist and oyster sance, beef- 
ayaraxes, wnicn looasiuns are designs by various prominent orFioiALs are, -we believe, steak and kidney pudding, 

essential to repair the wear safely pigeon-holed at the War Office, awaiting the chance to roast chicken and sausages, 
and tear of the body?” earn undying fame for their ingenious inventors, apple pie, banana cream, 

I looked down and fiddled — maraschino jelly, cofEee. 

with my rings. for the morrow and the .dawn of the Wanted beefsteak and kidney pudding 

“What!” she cried sternly, “have simpler life. back after coffee, but feared waiter — 

you forgotten my special classes on An extract from my diary will suffice made up with chocolates and preserved 

Fibrin, Gluten, and Albumen ? ” to describe subsequent events : — fruits. 

“Oh no. Miss Mentor,” I replied, “1 Monday. Breakfast. — Glass" of water, Wednesday. — Heard Miss Mentor’s 

r^ember them well ! ” And indeed I steamed captain’s biscuit, pepper and knock and slipped out at back door, 
did, and the fun we used to have at lettuce. _(Forgot top of pepper-pot was 

them. loose.) Enjoyed meal with exception of ' - 

“Captain’s biscuits at 3(i. a pound,” captain’s biscuit. Started out for long -d jo j:* • 

she said, “steamed and eaten with coW walk, took wrong turning and ^^-Barrack Square, after 
pepper and lettuce, form an ample and found mysdf opporite “ Wearing’s ” /f arms, at uh't^h the C<mpany 8 

satisfying meal. Pickled eggs, contain- window. Must have pelerine taken Gom^n^r has been examining his 

ing many flesh-forming qualities, may up on shoulders. nfle-lores ^th the aid of the 

be purchased at 6d. a dozen. Brains, WTi.^Captain’s biscuit (tried it comim^y 

fried or fricasseed, are wonderfully nutri- dry), glass of milk, C5omp6te of water- d'f'opped into the breech for this 

tious at a cost of 2d. a set.” cress and bloater paste. Watched fwrpose. 

“How cheap I ” I cried. sample man distributing packets of Private Atkins {who has been checked 

“Not necessarily,” she replied; “it coco?i on opposite side of road, but he for a dirty rifle), ’Ere, it’s all bally 

depends on the quality. Some would went off with friend before he reached fine ! The Orficer ’e comes an’ looks 

be dear at the price.” Was it fancy, or here. Think his employer should be down the barrel with a bloomin’ mikero- 

did she look in the direction of my head? told. scope, and the privit soljer ’e ’as to 

Gradually, step by step, she unfolded Dinner. — ^Fricasseed brains (shall no clean ’is rifle with ’is naked heye ! 
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SHOULD MOTORISTS WEAR 
MASKS? 

[“Plus de lunettes speciales poxir MM. les 
chauffeurs. Ils devront conduire comine les 
cochers ordinaires a yeui nus on avec les 
lunettes ordinaires de myopes on de preshytes. 
Nos sportsmen declarent qne ces lunettes de 
motoristes favorisent I’anonymat. Cp lunettes 
sont de rentahles masques. On fait sous ce 
masque ce qu’on n’oserait pas faire a visage 
decouvert En France il est defendn de se 
masquer en dehors du temps de eamaval . . . 
SI le masque tombe, la vitesse des 
motors deviendra &talement nor- 
male ’* — M. N. de Noduwez hi the 
“ Times" of September 20.] 

Mr. Punch has collected a 
few brief opinions upon the 
subject of the above-quoted 
letter. 

Mr. Kipling writes : 

“ Through dirt, sweat, burns, 
bursts, smells, bumps, break- 
downs, and explosions I have 
attained to the perfect jov of 
the scorcher. I have suffered 
much on the southern British 
highways. My Tibetan devil- 
mask shall therefore add to 
their terrors. Besides, I wore 
gig-lamps at school. What 
do they know of Sussex who 
only Burwash know ? ” 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree tele- 
phones : The most beautiful 
of all arts is that of make-up. 

We cannot all resemble Oall- 
han, but why should not the 
motorist aspire in that direc- 
tion? Life is but a masque, 
and all roads lead to His 
Majesty’s.” 

Miss Marie Corelli tele- 
graphs : “I am all for anony- 
mity and everything that 
tends to the avoidance of ad- 
vertisement. If people must 
ride in motors, let them have 
the decency to disguise them- 
selves as effectually as possi- 
ble, and shun aU contact with 
their kind.” 

Mr. Jem Smith, cabdriver, in 
the course of an interview, 
said:— “Masks ? Not ’arf ! 

Let ’em out on the Fifth of November, 
and throw a match in their oil-tanks — 
that ’s what I ’d do ! I ’d anonymous 
the lot of ’em ! ” 

“A Middle-aged Lady of Quality” 
(who does not otherwise sign her letter) 
writes: — “As my nose goes blue and 
my face gets generally all the colours of 
the rainbow during a smart spin on my 
motor, I would rather not have my 
personal appearance described by any 
kdy journalist on the prowl, and there- 
fore prefer to render myself uniden- 
tifiable.” 

Mr. Dan Leno gives his opinion 
thus: — “My word! When I drove a 


motor-car in the Drury Lane panto, I 
found I wanted not only goggles, but 
knee-pads, chest-protectors, bustles, and 
funny-bone guards as well. I should 
think a false face teas necessary’'! My 
word ! ” 

Mr. Charles Jarrott replies: — “Of 
course motorists shordd wear masks, but 
let ’s be fair to the humblest pedestrian 
or cyclist — these should all go masked 
as well. We should then never know 


whom we were running down, and could 
not be accused of animus in the matter 
of singling out any special individual 
for our attentions.” 

King Alk)NSO favours us with the 
following gracious and autograph res- 
ponse : — “As I have just paid £5000 for 
two Paris cars I mean to use them, in 
spite of what old Mauiu, the Premier, 
says. He is a rotter, and is jolly well 
mistaken if he thinks I am going to 
hide my Bourbon nose from any Barce- 
lona anarchist. No masks for me 1 

“ Yo EL Rey.’^ 

The Sultan of Morocco forwards a 
picture post-card, representing his 


Shereefian Majesty inside the “bonnet’ 
of an armoured car. The accompanying 
inscription, translated, mns : — “ To" the 
Honoured Sidi Pimcli! — ^Be it known 
from this Our letter (may Allah exalt its 
validity and render it luminous as the 
sun and moon 0 that the cart of Shaitan 
forms a veiy efficient protection for the 
whole of Our Imperial person, and not 
Our countenance only, during the present 
troubles in Our city of Marrakesh. Are 
you well, equal to heaven and 
earth? Peace.” 

General Stoessel sends a 
wireless message fi-om Port 
Arthur vid Chifu: — “Have 
masked aU my batteries, and 
am reduced to firing lalles 
masquees. Please send us 
some road-hogs. They would 
be eaten thankfully, as "we are 
running very short of saltuska. 
So long — do svidanya! ” 
Policeman XX. (in the role 
of a labourer behind a hedge 
on the Brighton Road) — “ ’Oo 
are you a-gettin’ at ? Do you 
see any mote in my eye ? If 
you want to know the time, 
I ’ve a stop-watch 1 ” 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

It is rumoured tliat Dr. 
Rainy is about to publish a 
story partly derived from Mr. 
Crockett’s A SticMt Ministry 
and pai'tly from Mr. Barrie’s 
The lAttle Minisieo\ It will 
be called The Wee Meemstry. 

A great demand is antici- 
pated for General Kuropat- 
kin’b new volume, which is to 
be entitled, Hoio to heal Jappy 
though hamed. 

Considerable success has 
attended Admiral Togo’s dehict 
in the field of dramatic litera- 
ture. His hair-raiser, entitled 
Port d' Arthur, is having an 
unexpectedly long run in the 
East End. 

The King of It.vly is said 
to have received a gracious 
letter fi'om Mr. Guy Boothby, who ex- 
presses his appreciation of the personal 
compliment implied by the inclusion of 
Nikola among the infant Prince’s Chris- 
tian names. 


Messrs. Hutchinson announce “a new 
novel by the pen of Rita, with the title 
of The Silent Woman: A Eomance of 
the Peak Country''; and make the 
further interesting disdosur© that “ the 
scene of the story is laid in Derbyshire.” 

The Ordeal by Fire. — “ Wanted, Kit- 
I chen Porter, with good experience 
1 boiled.” — Advt. in the Irish Ttmes," 


AN ANTICIPATION. 

[It has been suggested that the law recently passed in America 
forbidding the wearing of hideous masks should be introduced into 
this country ] 



P.-C. A 1. “Now THEN, OFF WITH THAT HORBIBLE MaSK ! ” 
Motorist . “This isn’t a Mask!” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

OoMSG back from a week in Stixrey, whose leafy lanes 
and ancient highways he has surveyed from the point of 
vantage of the box-seat on a 40-h.p. Merc4d^s, my Baronite 
finds on liis table The Complete Motorist 
( Mtc thtttcn). Tbe title is audacious, but Mr. 
Filson* Young justifies its use. Not since 
the motor-car became a part of daily life 
in this country has there been produced so 
thorough and comprehensive an account of 
its evolution, construction, and use. Thorough 
master of the subject, Mr. Young has the gift 
of dealing with its intricacies in luminous manner suitable to 
the minor intelligence of the layman. In successive chapters 
he deals with the petrol car, the steam car, and eke the 
electric car. He gives valuable hints on the selection of a 
car, on its care, and on the art of driving. In brief, up to 
date he leaves nothing more to be said on a subject whose 
social and business interest spreads from week to week. 
Among a packet of letters written to the author by various 
experts and enthusiasts is one from Rudyard Kipling, which 
happily defines the real joy of motoring as “the exploration 
of this amazing England. To me it is a land full of stu- 
pefying marvels and mysteries, and a day in the car in an 
English county is a day in some fairy museum where all the 
exHbits are alive and real.” So says my Baronite, fresh 
from Surrey in rare September summer weather. 

L. T. Meade dedicates Love Triumpharit (Fisher Unwin) 
to G. F. Watts, R.A., whose “well-known picture inspirea 
the name,” though it has not quite succeeded in successfully 
inspiring the novelist, who acknowledges a certain indebted- 
ness for “ the primary idea of this story, and for much that is 
best in its subsequent development, to my friend Philip 
Hope.” It is therefore the author himself who directs us to 
Hope for the best. But it must be confessed that, if the 
foregoing frank acknowledgment does not seem to leave 
much of L. T. Meade’s work open to criticism, yet the 
Baron is of opinion that the writer, nominally responsible 
for the story as a whole, is entitled to a mead of praise. 
So interesting is the prologue that the reader expects great 
things from the story; but in this expectation, although 
the latter is founded upon a good if not particularly 
original basis, the reader is doomed to disappointment. 
The characters soon become tiresome, and the meagre plot 
is tediously, because discursively, worked out. Call in the 
Chief Baron’s friends, Master Skipper and Mate Skimmer, 
to assist the unpractised novel-reader, and these two eminent 
experts will appreciate Love Triumphant at its just value. 

The British Isles, as depicted by two artists, each eminent 
in his own particular line, namely Messrs. Pen and Camera, 
is the'title of a volume, handsomely bound and most efiec- 
tively got up, published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. It 
is very fuUy illustrated, not only with engravings of all 
degrees of excellence and eveiy variety of size, but this feast 
for the eye is also furnished with a choice service of daintily 
coloured plates, the sight of which whets the appetite for 
excellent pabulum provided in the letterpress. As a book 
of reference it will be most welcome to the experienced tra- 
veller, and ought to act as an incentive to the British tourist 
who has yet to make the acquaintance of tlie land he lives in. 

My Nautical Retainer offers the heartiest congratulations to 
Mr. St. John Hanicin on his brilliant little volume, Lost Master- 
pieces and other Verses (Constable). As almost all these 
parodies and some of the “ other Verses ” have appeared in 
his own' pages, it would savour too much of self-praise if Mr. 
Bunch were to say all that he thought about their merits. 
He will therefore avail himself of the testimony of an unbiassed 


obser^^er, who seems to have paid to Mh. Hankin’s work the 
same involuntary compliment tiiat Zeuxis paid to the curtain 
in the picture by Paerhasius. To mve a greater plausibility 
to his title, Mr. Hankin represents these Lost Masterpieces of 
Verse as part of the collection of a certain Cyrus P. Tuokett, 
millionaire of Chicago ; and so close are the imitations that 
they would appear to have imposed upon no less astute a 
connoisseur than the critic of the Daily Graphic. “Mr. 
Hankin,” says he, “ or rather Mr. Cyrus P. Tuokett, has got 
hold of some remarkable gems of hitherto unpublished poetry, 
and in most cases there seems to be no reason to doubt their 
authenticity .... Of the two fragments from the pen of 
Mr. Kipling, one of them, ‘Marching Orders,’ we think we 
have heard before.” Eulogy can no further go. 

The other verses, though some of them are based on 
themes that have lost their immediate poignancy, were well 
worth preserving for their gaiety and scholarly technique. 
If this little book does not pretend to cover a very wide 
range of humanity, or make a very catholic appeal to general 
experience, its virtues of craftsmanship are still strong enough 
to earn for Mr. Hankin a place among the very best writers of 
light verse. 

Politics for the Pocket (a good honest poacher’s pocket) is 
an anonymous brochure, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
It provides instruction, by Two Who Know, for the incipient 
statesman. It abounds in strenuous fun, directed with 
admirable impartiality at both sides, and therefore likely to 
give annoyance to neither. Labouring in a rather well-worn 
field, and in an age when most good things have been said long 
ago, the authors have achieved a more than decent measure 
of originality. Among the best of many happy ideas is the 
announcement of a work by Mr. Swift MaoNeill, catalogued 
as, John Bml as he really is (Limp calf).” 

Australia sends us a real good novel in Sisters (Hutchinson). 
It is a study of divers types of womanhooa, and Ada 
Cambridge proves to be a mistress of the art. The story 
opens in Australia, making us acquainted with the manner 
of life of varied classes of colonists, from the aristocratic 
Pennyeuiks to the Breem family of drapers. Between the 
two rolls a sea of prejudice wider and deeper than that which 
exists in this country between a belted Earl and a wholesale 
tea-dealer. Dehorah Penny cuik is a fine character, standing 
out in magnificent contrast with the littlenesses of her sisters. 
On the whole a fresh breezy book, which my Baronite recom- 
mends to any in search of a novel with some novelty. 

If it ’s a good title you want, here it is in The League of 
the Leopard (John Long), by 
Harold Bindloss. The story 
commences well, and then, owing 
to the author’s evident anxiety 
to work out his plot by deve- 
lopment of character, it becomes 
wearisome. The title suggests 
powerful dramatic action and 
sensation, but ’tis “not there, 
not there, my child.” Should 
the reader summon to his aid 
the ever nimble Master Skipper, 
he may arrive with some satis- 
fiiction at the finish. 

Telling hits, but not from Marks-men. — The Ramsgate and 
Margate fishermeii, hitherto considered by Mr. Marks 
as net gains for his candidature, are, it seems, likely to 
regard him as a queer fish and as not promising to be a great 
catch for them. Some telling hits, made in speeches by one 
of the most influential of the Ramsgate electors, must be to 
Mr. Marks as Wei-gall and Wormwood. 
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FASBION NOTES FEOM WHITE- 
CHAPEL. 

(Delayed in publication .) 

Dear Eliza, — ^Whitechapel is begin- 
ning to fill up again, and several parties 
are already back from the hop-picking. 
One of the first to arrive was Mr. Henry 
Hawkinb, whom I saw in the New Cut 
yesterday, looking very well and brown. 
He told me that hops have been very 
plentifxd this year, and that his party 
got several excellent bags. 

I also ran across Mr. “ Bill ” Sykes in 
the neighbourhood of Bow Street a day 
or two ago, but we were not able to 
speak to one another. He was fresh 
back from a hurried visit to Lady Verb 
DE Verb’s mansion, where he had been 
inspecting some old silver. You know 
he has a perfect passion for it. It seems, 
however, that he was only passing 
through town, and left that same even- 
ing for Pentonville, where he expects to 
make a protracted stay. By the way, 
they tell me that hair is being worn 
rather short there just now. 

Saturday last was a very busy day. 
In the afternoon there were the usual 
Hampstead Eaces, which were attended 
by an exceptionally brilliant crowd. 
Mr. “ Pet ” Hoggins tooled down a large 
party in his smart turn-out, and subse- 
quently his gallant steed carried him to 
victory in the Hampstead Cup amid 
scenes of immense enthusiasm. After a 
rechercJiS tea at a neighbouring -winkle 
stall, his whole party hurried back to a 
delightful al fresco dance in Hopper’s 
Court. When I teU you that the music 
was supplied by Signor Barhelli Oegano 
and the supper arrangements were made 
by the “ Dun Cow,” you vdll understand 
that the dance was quite one of the 
successes of the season. 

At about this period 'of the year our 
, husbands and brothers leave us for the 
' Autumn Manoeuvres. Eumour says that 
the Clerkenwell' Brigade is unusually 
strong this year, and has shaped ex- 
ceedingly well in two or three engage- 
ments in the Euston Eoad. But they 
-win have to be strong indeed if they are 
to stand up against our stalwart forces 
from .the Mile End Eoad, who have been 
completely re-armed this year -with a 
new pattern in buckle bdts. 

M. Gallowski has just come over, and 
is staying at his shooting booth not a 
hundred miles from Epping Forest for 
the shooting. He has ihe reputation of 
being one of the best shots in Eussia, 
and he gave evidence oE his skill the 
other night by bringing down a high 
glass beetle and a . rocketing ceUuloid 
ball with a right and left. 

“What is Samuel Solomons making 
this year? ” is the question one is almost 
tired of hearing asked by the large and 
daily incareasing number of il^antes 



“SLEEP, Gentle sleep!” 


2 A.M. Fobtbait or a Gentleman 'wep the Bbass BaNb Gontest and Pestival 

AT THE Crystal Palaue. 


who pin their faith to the good taste 
and modistic knowledge of the deus eqc 
machind behind the doors of that temple 
of f^hion, *796, Old Kent Eoad. As a 
matter bf fact, whiit Samuel Soiomons 
says to-day the wc^lji of fashion will say 
to-morrow, and at present he is saying 
most^ decadedJy prurjjle with just a splash 
of orange. He showed me the sweetest 
little cr^tion in theSe tones when* I 
visited his salon the other day. Pre- 
eminently graceful is the cut of the jupe^ 
which is rather short in front to allow a 


tantalising glimpse of dainty hottines, 
whifeh; by ^e are now being worn 
with elastic side§. ^ The semi-fitting coat 
had a rather deep basque, and was 
adorned -with* a' thoufsahd dainty fanr 
^Inches such as mother-o’-pearl buttons. 
Worn with a Gainsborough hat and a 
chdle-dMaine it should look ineffably 
chic. Yours ever, Harriet. 


“TIhe Best* Will in the World.” — 

v^TTATTAPTCAPl?! 
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THE PEOPLE’S SPORT. 

“Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax.” 

[^ere seeins to be a great opening for a new daily paper which will 
refuse to report professional football.] 

That ingn has surely something wrong inside — 

A fractious liver or a frigid heart — 

Who in idle people’s pleasure takes no pride, 

But stands in lofty attitudes apart, 

Quite unimpressed 

By what immediately concerns the general breast. 

Myself, whenever, walking down the street, 

I ask what moves him most, the Man therein, 

I feel my pulses bounding, beat for beat. 

In strictest time with those that toil and spin ; 

I could not bear 

To think that in their joys and griefs I had no share. 

On opening nights, among the gallery-folk, 

I like to echo every thrill and throb, 

To laugh in tune with such as see a joke 

And souse my handkerchief with such as sob ; 

And, when it’s through, 

Rise up in god-like wrath and boo with those that boo. 

In time of war I maffick with the crowd, 

And boast of good old England’s fighting breed ; 

In peace I play me like, and mock aloud 
At cranks that croak about the country’s need ; 

I take the line 

Of Freedom’s sons, who, being asked to serve, decline. 

And, less from economic motives than 
Because my heart goes out to all that mete 
Strong wine of words to melt the Average Man, 

Being themselves a sort of pUhiscite, 

Over my mess 

Of matin porridge, I peruse the Jd. Press. 

But there are limits. I have bravely borne 
The shock of cricket jargon, reams on reams. 

That spoilt with punctual blast each summer mom, 

And now— how petty that infliction seems 
Compared with these 

Five serried columns stuffed with football pleasantries. 

Yet in a hundred scenes, all much the same, 

I know that weekly half a million men 
(Who never actually^layed the game) 

Hustling like cattle herded in a pen, 

Look on and shout 

While two-and-twenty hirelings hack a ball about. 

I know it ; yet I hardly care at all 

Whether ike Wolves break up the Throstles’ wings, 

Or Sheffield Friday gives the Saints a fall, 

Or Pompey round tlie-Reds is making rings, 

Or in the Spurs, 

Once firmly fixed in ffdnt, a :^ng-off occurs. 

Against my Ohronicle I bring no charge ; 

It but reflects the proletariat’s views, 

And I must either mentally enlarge. 

Or float a nobler brand of Daily News, 

And bar its page 

To soccer as the social curse that blights the Age. 

- 0. S. 

, The Liverpool Courier states that Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., 
has been an Elder of the Trinity Presbyterian Church “ for 
over 302 years.” “ Elder ” seems a comparatively mild term 
for such a veiy old non-stager. 


THE WHITE RABBIT. 

Chapter XI. 

Conclusion of the Adventure with the Duchess of Bandusia, 

“ I MUST teU you,” said the Rabbit, continuing his story 
next day, “that the Royal Library, to which I had been 
despatched, is situated in a remote part of the Palace and 
is not very easily accessible. It is approached by a maze 
of passages and intricate staircases, of which the last leads 
to a broad corridor. At the end of this are two heavy oaken 
doors side by side. One of these (I was not sure which) 
is the entrance to the library; I had no idea whither the 
other door would take me, though, to be sure, I had heard 
stories of vaults and dungeons and torture chambers to 
which possibly it might give access.” 

“You make me shudder,” said the Cat. “If there’s to 
be anything about tortures in this story tell me at once and 
let me go away. I simply couldn’t stand it.” 

“ Rats,” said Rob. 

“Oh, as to rats,” said the Cat with some confusion, 
“ that’s what they’re there for, isn’t it ? Rats and mice are 
mere vermin, you know, and I’m bound to says it’s extremely 
bad taste introducing them into H.R.H.’s story. But, of 
course, some people were born without tact and they never 
acquire it afterwards.” 

She sat very stiffl.y erect as she said this, and assumed a 
stony distant expression. 

“Oh go on,” said Rob to the Rabbit, “let’s have the 
story. If we listen to her miich longer we shall aU go 
wrong in the gear-box.” 

“As the Duchess and I walked along the corridor,” 
resumed the Rabbit, “ we were chatting and laughing in the 
cheeriest and most unconcerned manner. We were together, 
and therefore we were bappy. The world was before us ” 

“I thought you said two oaken doors were before you,” 
snapped the Cat. 

“ One more interruption of that sort and I stop for good. 
The world was all before us, for we were young and strong. 
My recent apprehensions had all vanished, and no doud 
seemed to dim our horizon. In this gay spirit we reached 
the great doors at the end of the corridor. One of these, I 
noticed, stood slightly ajar, while the other was closed. I 
tried the closed one first, but it resisted all my efforts : — 

“ * Dearest,’ said the E^chess, ‘ it is not Hkely that the door 
to the library would be barred and bolted, as that door 
evidently is. A library is meant for use. Let us rather enter 
at the door which stands partly open. I am sure that must 
be the right one.’ 

“ Her words carried conviction to my mind. I pressed my 
hand against the door ; it yielded readily to my effort, and 
together we passed through the entrance. 

“No sooner had we done so than a cold blast of air beat 
violently in our faces, and the door, swinging swiftly behind 
us, closed with a clang and a clash.” 

“ Reminds me of the twopenny tube,” said the Cat, who 
had at one time been something of a traveller. 

“At that moment,” continued the Rabbit breathlessly, 
paying no heed to the interruption, “ I felt my throat seized 
in a violent grasp. I heard my beloved companion scream, 
and all was darkness. How long I lay in unconsciousness I 
know not. At last I began to come to myself : 

“ ‘ Hang her head from the hook, Bnx ; chuck her body on 
the heap. That ’s it. Now then, let ’s make haste with the 
young ’un.’ 

“ These were the first words I heard when my senses had 
returned to me. I opened my eyes. The dreadful sight I 
then saw can never be effaced from my memory.” 

“ Of course the Duchess had been killed,” said the Oat. 
“I guessed that aU along. You’d been decoyed into the 
torture chamber by somebody who pretended to be your 
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fatter — some enemy of yours and the Duchess’s it must 
have been— and the torturers were jnst going to get to work ; 
on yon after polidnng off the Duchess when you woke up. j 
I ’ll bet a bowl of rmlk to a biscuit that ’s it.” 

You’re too clever, ffamp,” said the Rabbit with genuine 
sadness ; “ you ’ve guessed right. That ’s exactly what had 
happened.” 

The Oat smirked pleasantly. “ I can’t help being clever,” 
she said, half to herself. “I was bom so, and must take no 
credit for it.” 

“But you haven’t told us how you got out,” said the 
Labrador indignantly. 

“Oh, as to that,” said the Rabbit, “it was r^y quite 
simple. As I did not appear at lunch the family became 
alarmed, and messengers were despatched far and wide to 
seek for me. It was my fether who eventually discovered 
where I was, by means of some of the white feathers 
that had dropped out of my plumed hat as the Duchess 
and I went on our way. These served to indicate the 
direction we had taken. My father arrived only just in time 
to save me.” 

“How fdid he get in at the door which had clanged and 
clashed ? ” asked the Cat. 

“By opening it with a key,” said the Rabbit sharply. 


“You didn’t suppose he crept through the keyhole, did 
you?” 

“I want to tell you a secret, said the Cat mysteri- 
ously, as they moved away from the hutch, “ I didn’t like to 
mention it to young Buritnttter for fear of exciting him.” 

“ TeU away,” said Boh. “ What is it ? ” 

“ Well, the fact is the Duchess wasn’t really killed that 
time in the torture-chamber.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Rob. “ Why, they cut her head off.” 

“ That doesn’t matter ; and, besides, it wasn’t quite cut 
off.” 

I “ You surprise me,” said Boh. “ But how do you know ? ” 

* “I ought to know,” said the Oat, “because” — here her 
voice sank to a deep whisper, and she looked round appre- 
hensively — “ because I am, or rather I was, the Duchess of 
Baot)USIA ! ” 

“Gracious goodness!” said the Labrador, “you don’t say 
so. Then Bunbutter really is a Prince, and you knew 
it all the time when you told me he was bom in the Seven 
Dials?” 

“ I ’m not talking about Bunbutter , said the Oat loftily, 
“ I said I was the Duchess of BimtisiA.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Bob. “But I’m wondering who I 
shall turn out to be.” 
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THE SECRET HISTORY OF 
YESTERDAY. 

Being the Revelations of an 
International Detective. 

{With grateful acknowledgments to 
Mr. Allen Upward ) 

No. Trr - -Why Mr. Balfour wears 
no beard. 

[But can one wear no beard ? — Edpior. 

Why not ?■— Allup Downward. 

How can yon wear no beard? Yon 
can wear a beard ; yon cannot wear 710 
beard. — Editor. 

But according to the notice boards 
yon can “stick no bills.”-— Allup Down- 
ward. 

Not here, any way. What yon mean 
is: why Mr. Balfour does not wear a 
beard.” — ^Editor. 

Very well then; but this wretched 
argnment has probably spoilt the story. 
—A. D.] 

It may not be generally known or 
believed that in his yonth Mr. Balfour 
was a hot-headed reader of the news- 
papers. Yet so it was. Eew men tore 
open the Times with more energy than 
he ; none so flnng themselves npon the 
Standard. He could hardly sleep on 
IViday night for thinking of the mor- 
row’s Spectato7': while on the eve of 
the Guardian he was a martyr to drugs. 
All this has changed. 

But not only was Mr. Balfour a 
reader of the papers; in those distant 
days he was also adventurous and 
daring : nothing deterred him. Give 
him but the least hint of a perilous 
State secret and he was hot upon the 
scent. 

It was this passion for high politics 
that in May in the year 18 — took him 

posthaste to X , and as it turned out 

was the means of averting a serious 
complication. 

To entrust a State paper of the highest 
importance to a young English pohtician 
is of course a dangerous proceeding, 
especially when there are trained detec- 
tives to whom the care of such things 
is child’s play. But the sequel showed 
that Mr. Balfour was well chosen. 

His instructions came to him in an 
anonymous summons in cj^her, which 
a veiled woman, speaking with a marked 
Hussian accent, flung one night into his 
brougham as it sped on its way to the 
Opera. 

None knew at the time whence or how 
came the missive, but with my customary 
good fortune I chanced at the moment 
to be watching at the theatre doors dis- 
guised as a traveller in artificial eyes, 
and I saw the whole transaction. 

To pursue the woman was, I knew, 
idle : she was but a tool, and I already 
had thq names and addresses of her 
employers — some of them of the highest 


— in my note-book. But to mark the 
effect of the communication upon our 
future Premier was far more interesting. 

More than interesting, necessary : for 
he was young and impetuous, and if 
ever a man needed the guiding hand of 
the great Tosoher it was he. And had 
I not been engaged by the Government 
at ruinous expense to protect this young 
Hopeful on any of his wild enterprises ? 
I would do my duty. 

Quickly changing my disguise I pre- 
sented myself at the meeting in the 
uniform of one of the Montenegrin secret 
police, and as such I was accorded every 
fficility—- such is the freemasonry obtain- 
ing among the sleuth hounds of the 
Powers. 

Mr. Balfour was visibly excited. He 
puffed cigarettes nervously, lighting 
them and throvdng them away with the 
speed of thought. This I have noticed 
is always a bad sign. I observed him 
closely. His pupils were much dilated, 
his mouth twitched, he pulled his beard 
continually. 

For in those days our Premier, whose 
smooth chin is now so famous, wore a 
long silky beard slightly inclined to 
a chestnut tinge. ' 

To approach him and inquire if he 
were not in need of a capable servant, 
silent as the grave and faithful as a 
spaniel, was the work of an instant. 

He told me that he was, having on 
hand an enterprise needing aU his 
resource and cool-headedness. 

“ When you reach home this evening, 
such a man will be there,” I said. 

He seemed diunderstruck at my con- 
fidence. “But I am going home now,” 
he added. 

“ Very well,”! said. “ The man would 
still b3 there, though you were to fly.” 

“Nothing,” said he, with admirable 
and characteristic readiness, “ nothing is 
farther from my thoughts than to fly.” 

He left almost immediately, but I was 
before him. I changed my clothes with 
the rapidity of lightning in my private 
cab, in which was always an extensive 
wardrobe, prepared for every emergency, 
and was in time to welcome the young 
diplomatist on his own doorstep. 

He had no notion it was I. 

We started at daybreak the next morn- 
ing and, try as I would on the long 
journey, I could not get a sight of the 
letter which had projected Mr. Balfour 
on this course. Either he had destroyed 
it, or he guarded it with amazing 
dexterity. 

No sooner were his eyes closed night 
after night than I set to work to extract 
the paper from its hiding place among 
his trunks or papers. But all in vain, 
I could not find it. I had never been 
baffled before ; I have never been baffled 
since. 

We took a small lodging near" the 


Palace, and I gave it out that my master 
was a philosopher bent upon the study 
of the foundations of belief. It was on 
the face a poor story, but it sufficed. I 
am never at a loss. 

On the third day a stranger heavily 
muffled made his way to our rooms. 
I showed him in, and thick as was 
his shawl, I saw in a moment who it 
was, and had only just presence of 
mind to refrain from calling him “ Your 
Majesty.” 

Mr. Balfour received him with perfect 
ease and bade me leave the room. 

I did so ; but you may feel sure got 
no farther than the keyhole. 

The conversation was carried on whoUy 
ill the language of diplomacy, or now 
and then, for greater secrecy, in the 
deaf and dumb alphabet, but I missed 
nothing. 

At last the Illustrious Unknown de- 
manded the paper. 

“There,” said Mr. Balfour, and 'my 
heart stood still as I realised that 1 was 
about to penetrate the mystery of its 
hiding-place. “There,” he said, and 
drew it from his beard. 

His beard ! You could have knocked 
me down with a little bit of fluff. Dolt, 
ass, poltroon, I called myself, and kicked 
myself in my rage. To have been thus 
duped ! 

The stranger took the paper and wept 
as he read it. Then he flung himself 
upon the potential Premier in an ecstasy 
of gratitude. 

“You have saved me! You have 
saved me!” he cried, on his eloquent 
fingers. 

How to dispose of the fatal docu- 
ment was now the question. To 
bum it ? But even ashes can tell 
tales. After many anxious moments 
it was decided to swallow it, and this 
the vStranger and my master did in 
alternate mouthfuls. 

That night we packed up and returned. 
Mr. Balfocr was in the highest spirits. 
His embassy had succeeded; he had 
averted a great catastrophe. In his 
excitement he took my hand. He saw 
his error almost at once, but I quickly 
spared him any embarrassment by dis- 
closing my identity. 

“ You ! ” lie cried. “ 0 my most excel- 
lent Tosoher, how can I thank you for 
your sohcitude, your devotion?” 

I saw my opportunity and took it, for 
the temporary defeat still rankled. 

“Promise me,” I said, “promise me 
you will cut off your beard and never 
wear one again.” 

He was stunned. He reeled under the 
shock. 

But he promised. 

And that is why Mr. Balfour wears 
no beard. 

[Allup Downward means — does not 
wear any beard. — ^Editor.] 
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QUICK WORK. 

Qvtbermi '^. “Please mower -wants sixpence on this ’ere PEYm’ pan.” 

Pamibroker . “Hallo! it’s not.'” 

Gvtteranipe. “ Yus, Mower ’s just cooked the sossidqes, an’ wants the money for the 
beer ! ” 


LOVE GAMES.. 

[Two suitors for the hand of a well-to-do 
widow of Guttenburg, New Jersey, are, says 
the Ke2D York American, to play a game of 
cards, the winner of which will marry the lady 
with her consent ] 

The idea of winning a wifeTas the 
prize for success in games — the Lind of 
game need not matter — although not 
exactly “new and original,” since it 'has 
occurred in more than one drama, yet 
has it endless possibilities, and particu- 
larly so at the present time, when it is 
being suggested that the duration of 
marriages should be limited to a short 
and stated period. 

From the ''Football Star of My Soul"' 
Afril 1, 1905. 

The final tie of the English Couple 
Competition was played at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday before 50,000 spec- 
tators. 

Both teams were in excellent condition 
and most amorously inclined. Sheffield- 
about-to-be-United, who had. been train- 
ing at Maidenhead, where they had 
been kept walking hard and reading 
books picturing the joys of home hfe, 
were the favourites, but Nuptial-Notts 
County offered a stout resistance before 
being — as they ultimately were — defeated 
by the narrow margin of one goal. 

Both sides were remarkable for their 
forward play, but of course excellence 
in this department is not enough to 
win wives. The winners had, needless 
to say, the better halves. 

At the conclusion of the match the 
President of the Football Association 
presented wives to members of the 
winning team, and expressed his sym- 
pathy with the defeated. He added, 
however, that he was able to offer to 
the latter one word of consolation — a 
word which, though it had done duty 
before, was j^’et ever new. He was sure 
that during the ensuing year — for 
which period the wives won that day 
would remain the possession of the 
winning team — he was sure, he said, 
that the ladies would not forget a cour- 
tesy due from time immemorial to the 
defeated in such contests — ^the courtesy, 
namely, of promising to fill the position of 
sisters to the losing side Qoud applause). 

From the “ Daily Bridesmail,"" 
April, 1907. 

An Australian eleven may be expected 
in this country next year, provided that 
there is a sufiScient guarantee regarding 
the quality of the brides to be offered 
by the M.C.C. to the Atistralian team in 
ihe event of the latter winning the 
rubber. The committee at Sydney are 
now considering a number of photo- 
graphs which have been sent out from 
England. 


From the “ Sporting Married Uife"" 
May, 1915. 

The Battersea Bachelors’ Golf Club 
hdd a meeting yesterday, when the 
annual competition for a lady, offered by 
herself, took place. 

Piquancy was lent to the contest by 
the feet that the identity of the lady had 
not been disclosed to competitors. The 
Secretary, however, as afterwards trans- 
pired, had managed to view the prize, 
and to this circumstance may possibly 
be attributed the feet that, though a 
scratch man, he took 253 to go round. 

Notwithstanding the play of the 


Secretary, however, the competition was 
very keen, the prize being ultimately 
won by the popular Captain of the Club, 
who, it was stated, had not won a wife 
for ten years. Our representative was 
afterwards permitted a view of the 
trophy, whom he describes as most 
massive and striking, and as Ukely to 
add to the effectiveness of any room in 
which she is placed. 


Notice to Oannibais. — “A thorough 
experienced Cook requires cooking.” 

Advt, in " Southern Daily Echo"" 
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Dyay (examining a large Iguana). Wdl, ’e’s a fair 
AN AFTERNOON AT THE ZOO. corslmii, ’e is. I ne^er see the likes of ’im afore ! 


In the Monkey House. | 

A large Mandrill, having deprived a stticlII monkey of a 
Gentleman Doll, the offemng of a ChUd Admirer, has 
retired to a perch with his capture, which he methodically 
proceeds to undress. As the trousers present unexpected 
difficulties, he removes them with his teeth, thereby over- 
whelmhig himself with sawdust, to his own disgusted 
surprise and the intense delight of the spectators. The 
Mandrill loses all further interest in the doll, and its 
remains fail to an inferior monkey, who examines it care- 
fully in the faint hope of pickings. 

An Old-fashioned Godfather (fo a very riwdernGod-daughter, 
concerning whom he has awakened to a belated responsibility). 
Ah well, Hermionb my deax^ you cau hardly expect a monkey 
to appreciate a doU, can you ? 

Hermione (aged eleven). I always loathed dolls, myself — ^but 
it does seem rather a pily that monkeys shouldn’t he taught 
to amuse themselves more sensibly. 

Old-fashioned Godf. Oh, I don’t know, Hermione. They 
seem to enjoy life fairly well as it is. 

Hermione. But what a difference it would make if some of 
the older ones could only learn Bridge ! 

A Polite Ghild (to an importunate Baboon, with whom he has 
contracted a temporary irdimoicy). I ’m so sorry, Monkey, but 
I can’t give you any more mits, because this is my last, and 
I ’m saving it for the poor Hippopotamus. 

\The Baboon accepts this apology with a weary scepticism. 

In the New Ajpe House. 

Humphrey (introducing the new Governess to a Chimpanzee). 
This is Jimmy, Miss Dobson, and he’s a very great friend of 
ours. Really and truly I ’m not boasting — but he ’s been for 
a ride once in Baby’s mail-cart ! 

[Miss Dobson is duly impressed by the condescension. 

’Erb (to Ajcj*, as they inspect Jimmy’s neighbour, who pro- 
trudes a cynically twisted mouth at them trough the voire 
netting), l^ks a’most yuman, don’t he, Anp ? Wonder what 
he ’s thinking about. 

Alf (promptly seizing his opportunity). Why, ’e ’s thinkin’ : 

If ’ere ain’t my brother ’Ebb come to see me at last ! ” 

’NrZ> (as the Chimpanzee suddenly turns his back on them, 
and scratches his thigh with an almost offensive unconcern), 
“That ain’t no broker o’ mine! ” ’e ’s saying. “All my 
ffimily was more partickler ’bout the comp’ny they kept,” 

[Alf admits that this is one to ’Ebb by knocking his hat 
over his eyes. 

In the Lion House — ^at Feeding Time. 

Dorothy. Mummy, there’s siLch a kind tiger inside that 
cage! 

Mother. Is there, darling? — what is he doing? 

^ Dorothy. fWhj, he ’s kissing his dinner instead of eating it ! 

Vivien (^^ignantly). Auntie, I do think it 's a shame to 

S it up “Beware of Pickpockets” outside the Lion’s cage, 
oes he look as if he would ever do anything so undignified ? 

In the Reftile House. 

A Person with an inguiring mind (after examining an 
ELectricEel). I wonder what would ’appen if they was to ’im. 

Small Ghild. Farver, will the corkodile come ’ere and let 
me pat ’is ’ed ? 

Father. ’E ’d soon ’ave yer ’and off if he did, my boy ! 
Small Ghild. But, farver,- the gazelles didn’t ’ave my ’and 
off! 

Another Father (to infant on his shoulder). See, Maudie — 
that ’s a Puff Adder in there. 

Maudie (determined to he pleased vdth everything). Oh, 
what a nice ickle one ! 


Mybel. They do ’ave some novelties ere, I must say ! 

In the Tortoise House. 

Governess. Just fancy, Harold, that big tortoise there is 
over a hundred years old ! 

Harold. Is he? How jolly his birthday cake mu&t look 
wiliL all those candles on it ! . 

Near the BANDSTAiirD. 

The Old-fashioned Godfather. Like to have a ride on the 
Elephant, HEatMiONE ? 

Hermione. Thanks — ^I’m airaid I should find it rather 
slow — after a motor, you know. 

The 0. G. Well, shall we go and have some tea ? 

Hermione. I think ! ’ll wait till I get home, thanks — ^but I 
shouldn’t mind a strawberry ice and a chocolate iclair, if 
they ’ve got such a thing. 

In the Rhinoceros House. 

Welbpreserved Grandfather. I daresay, Millie, you’ll 
hardly believe that these beasts were quite common in 
England in the old days, hut it ’s a fact. 

Millie (^ho goes in for tact). Oh, I quite believe it, Grand- 
father — ^but I should hardly have thought you were old 
enough to remember so long ago as that. 

Censorious Matron (on beholding the Rhinoceros for the first 
time). My ! what a awiul ’orrid-lookin’ beast, to be, sure. ’Ere, 
come along, we ain’t got no time to waste over ’im/ 

[She hurries out. 

A Young Lady (as the great brute opens his mouth and 
waggles a peaked and purj^e upper lip at her persuasively). 
W^, I should think it was scarcely possible for any creature 
to be more hideous than that 1 

[S/ie passes on; the pachyderm, who must long ago have 
abandoned dll illusions regarding his personal appear- 
ance, seeiris content with havi'ng produced his customary 
effect. 

At the Hippopotamus’s Pond. 

Hermione (gazing languidly down the huge pink cavern, as 
the Hippopotamus opens her mouth at the Keeper’s command). 
How I should simply hate being that thing’s dentist ! 

[The K^per, who was about to offer her a biscuit to give the 
Hippopotamus, decided to reserve the privilege for some 
child more likely to appreciate it. 

Outside the Giraffe Yard. 

Critical Visitor. Why, they ain’t ’ardly got no bodies at all ! 

His Companion (reasonably). What else could you expect, 
with them necks and legs — they cam’t ’ave it all ways ! 

Dysy. Look at that one, lickin’ the top of his door. 

Mybel. Well, they ’ave to do some of the cleanin’ for them- 
selves. 

By the Bear Pit. 

A Generous Aunt. Now, Jook, I ’m going to buy just one 
more bun for the poor bears. 

Jock. Couldn’t I be a poor bear this time, Auntie ? 

Near the Main Entrance. 

Father. Getting near closing time. I think we’ve seen 
most of the animals now, eh ? 

Small Boy^ Oh, shan’t we have time for any of the Pre- 
storical ones, Daddy ? 

The Old-fashioned Godfather (anxiously). Sure you’ve en- 
joyed it, Hermioise? No other place you’d rather have gone 
to? 

Hermione. I think not, thanks. It isn’t as if there were 
any Matinies on to-day, and the Zoo is quite a thing to 
have seen. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 


Young Sqmre, “Well, tod can’t complain or the yiteather tbib tear. You’ve had splendid crops.” 

Farmer, “That’s trde, Sir. The crops be all right. But — thet’ye taken a terrible lot out o’ the land!” 


The 0, O. Well, you’ll have plenty to tell your Nurse when 
you get back, won’t you ? 

H&rmione, I expect you mean my Maid — ^it’s no good 
telling her things, she ’s too much of a goose. Ah, they have 
sent the motor for me, so you needn’t trouble to see me 
home. Goodby^e, and thanks most awfully for taking me. 
I’ve enjoyed it immensely — ^we really must have another 
afternoon together, some day ! 

[She is whirled off hy the Chauffeur, leaving her Godfather 
with a growing conviction that the expedition has not 
heen altogether a success. T. A. 

Police Amenities. 

As a result of the Beck scandal, we understand that urgent 
instructions have been issued to the Force, reminding it 
that every man, and especially every woman, is guiltless till 
the contrary has been proved, and among other fresh rules 
for the encouragement of pleasant relations between the 
police and presumptive innocents we are gratified to hear 
that the following Order, of which the grammar has the 
right official ring, has been recently promulgated : — 

When taking females into custody, the helmet should he 
removed {always supposing that it is still on the head)^ 


MR. PUNCH’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Melancholy is charming; but it need not be cultivated 
while we have English cookery. 

Be kind to all sentient creatures ; you never know when 
you may need bail. 

Neither cause, nor take, offence; but, if you must do one' 
or the other, remember that it is always better to give than 
to receive. 

Have a care for the first step in a love affair ; an indiscre- 
tion with the hors d oeuvre has spoilt many a fine appetite. I 

There ’s many an untrue word spoken in earnest. 

Beware of applause ; it is usually given by someone who 
wants exercise — or something. 

Say what they will in Harley Street, high living and plain 
thinking remain very popular in the neighbouring Squares. 

Even the most dogmatic are not always wrong. 

The race would generally be to the swift and the battle to 
the strong if those who ran horses and arranged the wrestling 
matches played the game. 

It is better to be off with the new love before you are on 
with the old again. 
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Yomig Noodle. 


s\\' 


KINDLY MEANT. 

‘ Oh, do have another Sandwich, Miss Swan. You HiivE such a long way 

TO EATS-I MEAN SUCH A LONG WAY TO GO ! ” 


THE GREAT KNEE-BREECHES 
QUESTION. 

{A Young Bhod, in trcnMe about his legs, 
soliloguises before his pier-glass,) 

Well now, tliis is a doosid nuisance, 
what ? • • - S’pose I Ve got to :^e the 
question, now that all the .rest of our set 
have made up their minds . . . Hate 
havin’ to make im my mind ! It ’s rotten, 
simply rotten — T don’t mean my mind, 
but havin’ to worry over things like this 
— I never was so dreadfully worried, 
except perhaps over the shape of that tie 
last season, what ? . . . Why can’t Aey 
put it off a little while longer ? But no, 
they ’re all goin’ to wear them next 
Friday at that supper at the Carlton, 
and Stexla Pardedew ’s cornin’ too— wish 
I hadn’t asked her, she cati be so cuttin’, 


It ’s too bad, just as I ’ve thought out a 
new kind of trouser-crease, and trained 
my man to do it properly ! I was going 
to show it off to her, too, and let her 
know that I have some brains after aU ! 
. . , And now they’ve aU decided to 
follow that rotter Hicks in that rotten 
VaudevOle piece ! . . . Here, I must have 
a bromide and vermouth — ^I’m gettin’ 
quite a head with all this worry ! I ’U 
never be able to get round to the Hilarity 
to-night, and I ’ve only three more days 

of trouserdom, unless , . . There, I 

feel better now ! . . . 

I have it — ^I ’ve an idea ! I ’U ask ’em 
at llie Carlton if they ’ve cut their 
trousers short, and are doin’ it on the 
cheap to save baggy knees, what ! . . . 
That ’U tickle em up ! . . . They may 
all dress like flunkeys, if they like, but 
“Protection for the Lower Limbs ” shSall 
be my motto, even if I ’m in a minority 
of one, don’t you know ! . . • Yes, I ’U 
buck up, and we shall see loho looks 
distinguished ! . . . And Stella, shall see 
my new crease in spite of everything. 
. . . Heavens •!- what a crisis I’ve been 
through 1 And yet they say the age of 
martyrs is over', what ? , . . 

IRinga for his Man and Continuations, 


[when she likes . . . I’m sure, if I ’ve 
measured myself once, I ’ve measured 
myseK fifty times, anjd I can^t make ’em 
more than ten and ihree-eighths round 
the calf. ... I know she ’ll ask whether 
it ’s three calves or one, wh?n she sees 
me cornin’ along . . . rotten joke, too ! . . . 

Here, let me try once, more — where ’s 
that tape ? ... No, I don’t seem to spring 
to ten and arhalf inches, anyhow, and I 
w^edthe whole length of Bond Street 
this afternoon, what? . , . They don’t 
look so bad in gaiters and ridin’-breeches, 
or under a motor-coat, and when I’m 
golfin’, too, I can double the thick top 
ends of my stockins down and make 
quite a decent show, but these riIV 
things, what! . . . They’ll be sayin’ 
somethin’ about advertisements for Anti- 
fat — ^that rotter Bertie wiU, I know, just 
because his are fifteen inches round. . . . 


A BIRTHDAY GIFT. 

Oh never, never, surely 
' Were eyes observed to shine 
So softly and demurely 
As yours did into mine, 

The while you led me, love, to where 
In blushing beauty lay a pair 
Of fancy slippers wrought in rare 
And ddicate design. 

There, in such hues invested 
As tongue hath seldom told. 

My four initials rested 
Upon a ground of gold ; 

And frail forgetmenots of blue 
A fairy ring around them drew 
Of brighter flowers than ever grew 
Upon terrestrial mould. 

Alas, for love’s devotion, 

And hope foredoomed to fall I 
With undisguised emotion 
The sequel I recall ; 

For iu the velvet depths of those 
Twin slippers my expansive toes 
Could find no haven of repose — 

They were a size too small. 

In a recent article concerning the in- 
fluence of influenza in the House of 
Commons the Westminster Gazette dwelt 
on the great utility of the “ aspirating 
apparatus” iu sampling specimens of 
listeria. This same apparatus might 
probably prove of considerable advan- 
tage to those who have high aspirations 
but are deficient in aspirates. We drop 
the “ h ” in giving this ’int. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN A STORM AT SEA. 

Racked loy destroying thirst and tearing spasm, 
Packed insecurely on a heaving shelf, 

Nothing to do hut mourn my inner chasm, 

And lie and hate myself, — 

The sounding rusk too fugitive a diet, 

The placid tea a beverage too shy 

To stay the vacuum {will you be quiet ? 

Couldn’t you even try?)— 

Tom by the nauseating “ corkscrew motion,” 
Groaning anew with every heave and dip, 

After three days and nights, I ask you. Ocean, 

Is this a pleasure trip ? 

Give me a bay as flat as tepid gravy, 

A boat to loaf in, and a decent pipe, 

And I could almost wish I ’d joined the Navy ; 

I feel I ’m just that type. 

Give me a pier, and let explosive bandsmen 
Bray “ Buie, Britannia ” to the twinkling stars, 

I think, how petty are the lives of landsmen. 

How jovial those of tars ! 

Let me ascend a cliff where I can smell you. 

And watch your vnld waves beating down below, 

And (oh, good gracious ! Woa, oh, woa, I tell you ! 
CoiSound it, will you woa ?) 

But now — ^I came for rest and recreation. 

To breathe the ozone and admire the view ; 

Is this refreshment, this recuperation ? 

Go to, I say, go to ! 


How can I take a pleasure in the scenery. 

How can I reap a profit from the brine. 

If you start interfering with machinery 
As ddicate as rtiine ? 

Yet there are men whom nothing saems to flummox, 
Men that can ride a gale without a care. 

Absorb their viands with triumphant stomachs, 

And never turn a hair. 

I hate them. Their exasperating lorihomie 
Gives me offence. They have a haughty trick 
Of praising their interior economy, 

Which stings me to the quick. 

Then, Ocean, hear me. Deeply though I suffer, 
Though I have borne enough to drive one mad. 

If you could bring them down by getting rougher, 

I wish you would, begad. 

Their groans would fall upon mine ears like music, 
’Twould be the next best thing to being cured 
If I could cry, “ Ha, ha, my friends, are you sick ? ” 

It would, I feel assured. 

For “ by another’s anguish,” says the poet, 

“ One pain is lessened.” Mine would surely be 
Lightened and — (there you go again ! Oh, go it ! 

Oh, go it ! Don’t mind me 1). 
Dum-Dum. 

From the “Star” (Stop Press News). 

The War." 

Paris message says Alexeieff and Europatjon met at 
Mukden. No farther bloodshed is reported. 
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THE SQUIRE OF MALWOOD. 

Extract FBOii the Recess Duet op Tost, M.P. 

The passing of Sir William Haroourt 
was a beautiful rounding off of a 
strenuous life. A fighter in every fibre, 
never so happy as when with back to 
the wall he faced overwhelming odds, 
he died in his sleep. 

Sa}’’ not Good night, but in some brighter 
clime 

Bid me Gooi morning. 

This habit of tussling for the right, 
combined with occasion^ utterance of 
irascible remark, is responsible for the 
House of Commons tradition that Sir 
William was cantankerous. Some 
years ago there was current a fable 
about a dinner-party jointly given by 
six men. In fantastic mood it was 
resolved that each should invite the 
most disagreeable man he knew. When 
they foregathered at the table it was 
found that the party consisted of seven. 
Each of the hosts had asked Harcourt. 

It is true he was impatient witli 
mediocrity, scornful of pretension, even 
turbulently angry with meanness, base- 
ness, or anything that fell short of his 
lofty ideal of gentlemanhood. But in 
the social circle, assiuning it to be 
peopled with desirable persons, he was 
invariably charming, ms long experi- 
ence of men and afhiirs, his wide range 
of reading, his tenacious memory, and 
his spariding wit, made him delightful 
company. Had the spiteful story turned 
upon the point that each of the hosts 
was pledged to invite the most popular 
diner-out of the day, the consequence 
reported would have been more reason- 
able. 

A masterful Radical leavened by Whig 
cultnre, no political fence circumscribed 
his social relations. He was one of the few 
men who, after the split in the Liberal 
Party following on the introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill, preserved intact 
anfcient friendships. There was nothing 
small about Sir William Haroourt, 
corporeally, intdlectually, or morally, 
“Humour, above aH good humour,” he 
privily wrote to one of Mr, FuncJCs young 
men, “is the salt of life, and yon have 
set the example in applying to politics 
this excellent antiseptic.” 

The habit generously extolled Sir 
William instinctively observed in all his 
relations with life, public or private. Of 
late years complaint was made that he 
handicapped his running in debate 
by the avoirdupois weight of his notes. 
He certainly wrote out in the seclusion 
of his study his more important speeches. 
As his eyesight weakened, the awkward- 
ness of reading his manuscript became 
more oppressive to the audience. He 
was aware of the disadvantage, and was 
ready to defend it. AU orations that 


have lived through the ages were, he 
insisted with copious circumstance, pre- 
pared in manuscript. He held it to be a 
just tribute to the dignity and importance 
of the House of Commons that a man 
addressing it should give it his very 
best, prepared without stint of time or 
toil. 

His orations were certainly not written 
out for lack of ability to deliver 
extemporaneous speech. He was at his 
best when some sudden turn of debate 
called him to his feet. At such times, 
in sonorous voice, accompanied by ges- 
tures elephantine in their force, he with 
scathing tongue shortly said the right 
thing in the most perfect phrase. Bio- 
graphical notices that filled the papers 
during the week following the Gireat 
Commoner’s death reiterated the more 
familiar stories illustrative of his wit 
and humour in the House of Commons. 
One escaped the recollection of the 
chroniclers. It was in the Session^ of 
1893, when, the Home Rule Bill having 
been shouldered through the Conmons, 
Sir William, by dint of much adroitness, 
managed to carry his Parish Councils 
Bdl. A Qener^ Election imminent, 
leaders on both sides were anxious to 
show that, in this matter, Short not 
Godlin was the true friend of the a^i- 
culturai voter. Mr. Qosohen, still with 
ns in the Commons, claimed to be the 
real father of the Bill, since in an earlier 
Session he had made the first move 
towards the establishment of Parish 
Councils, This said, he proceeded to 
urge the Govermnent to destroy their 
bantling, by leaving out the essential 
portion dealing with the Poor Law. 

“ The House,” said Sir William, 
“bearing in mind the judgment of 
Solomon, will perceive who truly is the 
parent' of this Bill. It certainly is not 
the Eight Hon. Gentleman, who more 
than assents, who actually proposes to 
cut it in twain.” 

For thirty years Sir William Harcxiurt 

E layed a prominent part in home politics, 
fe was more than a fighter, though when 
occasion arose he could swashbuckle 
it with the best of them. He was a 
consummate General, as was shown by 
his carrying of the Parish Councils Bill, 
and his defeat of the Tithes Bill. He 
was a master of finance, as testified by 
the imperishable monument of his Death 
Duties Budget. He carried into public 
life and party action the purest creed of 
honour. He was, as Prince Arthur said 
to a friend, talking at a time when 
almost personal animosity was evoked in 
discussion on the Education Bill, “the 
last and one of the ^eatest of the old 
school of Parliamentarians.” 


Cravat most suitable for Bridegroom 
AT HIS OWN Wedding. — ^The Marriage Tie. 


A TRAGEDY. 

5sh! quiet, ’ere ’e comes. I towd 
yer 'e come by this ’ere lonly spot late 
of a afternoon pretty reg’lar---know’d it 
from the gard’ner’s hoy. Git close up 
under the bit o’ wall by me. Is she 
loaded orl right ? ” 

“ Yus ! Don’t ’e walk slow though ? ” 

“ Orl the better fer us, Mate. Steady 
now; aim careful — wait till ’e gets in 
range, and mind and cover ’im well.” 

“ Don’t ’arf like the job, Bill ” 

“ Ssh ! No names ” 

“ and that’s the truth; s’posin’ 

someone ’s awatchin’ of us — maybe 
there ’s a keeper about.” 

“No there ain’t, keep cool now or 
we ’re done ” 

“ Look ’ere, Mate ! I can’t do it, that ’s 
truth. I ’m not used enough to the job 
— ^I ’m a-shakin’ like a leaf.” 

“ ’Ere, giv’ it me, yer ’ll miss ’im sure 
as fate, then we ’re dunners ! ” 

“ Take it then an’ do it — I can’t, that ’s 
straight.” 

“’And it ’ere quick then. I’ve got 
yer, me beuty — ^jest a little nearer. 
’UUo ! wot ’s ’e stoppin’ for ? ” 

“ Think ’e ’s seen us ? ” 

“Not ’im! Jes look at ’is chain; I 
hard it and ’is watch alone ’s worth a 
mint o’ splosh — ” 

“ Ssh I ’E ’s a cornin’ on now.” 

“ ’Ere goes then 1 Now or never — ” 
Click! 

“Phew! That’s settled ’im anyway. 
Now all we ’ve got ter do is to lie close 
fer a arf hour, till it ’s a bit dusk ; then 
we can ’ook out o* liidin’ safe, and see 
wot we’ve got. Wouldn’t do to move 
yet, might he someone lurkin’ about the 
preserves, an’ if we was spotted now it 
ud more than like mean trouble for us.” 
o # 

“ Got ’is chain ? ” 

“Yus, got that orl right, an’ ’is stick 
too, with the gold top on *t.” 

“ Steady with ’is ’ead now — ^large size, 
aiu ’t it ? It was a good shot, though I 
didn’t arf like the job, but you ’d never 
a done it.” 

“ No, 1 couldn’t a done it, and that ’s 
truth.” 

“Anyway it’s over now, and it’s the 
best bit o’ work we done for many a 
day.” 

“ Or the worst. S’posin’ someone ’as 
seen us uddled up be’ind the wall on 
privit ground ? ” 

“Well, no one didn’t, I’ll take me 
Alfred David on that. It was a good shot 
though, and it took *im jus right. Any’ow 
it ’s done now, and ’e ’s come out a treat.” 

“ And now we ’ve developed ’im we ’ve 
on’y got to print ’im orf , and take ’im to 
the Club. And if we don’t knife the 
prize for bein’ the first to snap [the 
American miUionaire wot objects to 
’avin’ ’is phiz took — ^weU ! ” 
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THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL. 

By Lady Lavinia Larkspur. 

(With achnowledgimnts to the Ladies^ Papers.) 

Bespmr . — ^You certainly don^t sound 
attractive if your description is accurate, 
and I can only recommend yon to get 
a new face altogether. Madame Elise, 
of 172, Hanover Square, will do this for 
you; a thorough steaming, a touch of 
electricity and a course of “ Jabberwocky 
Face Food” (7s. 6d. per bottle) will 
work wonders. As to the enlarge toe- 
joint, paint thorouglily with three coats 
of “ Red Oxide,” and varnish with best 
“Ctepal.” When quite dry, use Dr. 
Kuralpayre’s special plated toe-saw, and 
I don’t think the toe will bother you 
again. So glad you like my advice; 
let me hear from you again. 


La Thiehesse . — ^The Beauty Outfit you 
speak of will cost you 9 ^ineas, but it 
wtU last some time. This is the way 
to use the preparations. Take a pint 
of rain-water and carefully remove the 
blacks. When tepid pour it over a 
sachet into a basin containing twenty 
drops of “ Creme de Joie.” Now wash , 
in the ordinary way, and instead of 
using a towd polish the face and neck 
with a chamois leather sprinkled with 
“Poudre d’Hiver.” You will find all 
this fully described in Madame Pamela 
Smythe’s little brochure “ The Complete 
Complexion,” which she will give you 
with much pleasure if you write to her 
and enclose 15s. 9d. Please say you 
are a correspondent of mine, as otherwise 
she will charge you 16s. 

Fluffy , — ^1 think it is very probable 


that you were bitten by something, and | 
that the sub-cutaneous tissues want i 
feeding up. Have you ever tried ‘^Green’s 
Qreaseless Gloss” for your scalp (17s. 6d. 
per bottle) ? This would, 1 am sure, stop 
the shedding of epithdium which you 
find so irritating, ^t your maid make 
as many partings in your hair as possible 
on alternate nights every other week, 
and into every second parting let her 
rub in with a piece of fine canvas (or 
emery paper) Dr. Dandriff’s “ White 
WaxBenzoated HairNourisher” (19s. 6d. 
per bottle). At the end of a fortnight 
the hair must be washed with Madame 
Alice Sadleir’s “ Eau de Nil Poudre,” 
which costs (with the proper brush to 
apply it) only 22s. 6d. per bottle. Your 
letters are always ddightful, and no 
trouble at all. 
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ESSAYS IN UNCTION. 

(With acknowledgments to Mi\ Harold Beghie). 

L— London’s Pugbim Heroes. 

The days of pilgrimage are past and over. No more, 
nrged by an irresistible impulse, do noble and simple, from 
the stately halls of England, from the sweet Surrey home- 
steads, fare forth to the Holy Land, to shrive their souls and 
win salvation. Yet the pilgrim spirit is still with ns. Only 
cultivate the seeing eye and you shall discover in our very 
midst, in the heart of this dear old eternal city of ours, 
lineal descendants of the gallant wights who, on horse or on 
foot, in coat of mail or simple jerkin, rode and marched across 
Europe to rescue Jerusalem from the sway of Mahound. 

I know it is the fashion to be cynical, to sneer at enthu- 
siasm, but what have the cynics done for tliis beloved England 
of ours ? Was it cynicism that enabled Oliver Lodoe — ^that 
paladin of modern science — or J, J. Thomson, the modern 
.Ahghimedes as I have called him elsewhere, to climb to 
the dizzy pinnacle of fame on which they now stand trans- 
figured ? Let us have no more of this degrading conven- 
tion. Better a thousand times be effusive in fulfilment of the 
sacred duty of panegyric than allow yotp: attitude towards 
your brother man to be governed by the sinister and paralysing 
watchword of nil admirari. 

Come with me, then, gentle and tender-hearted reader, on 
this golden autumn morning, and I will show you a sight 
that will grip your heart-strings and blur your keen vision 
with the divine dew of sympathy. Come with me down 
OadEord Street or along the Embankment and you shall see 
them, the pilgrim heroes of London, “ eyer delicately marching 
through the pellucid air,’^ imprisoned like Chinese prisoners 
in the cumbrous apparatus which is the Hveiy of their despised 
calling, yet by their splendid patience, their superb resig- 
nation, their matchless devotion to duty, preaching more 
eloquently against the materialism of the age than the deans 
ana chapt^ of all the cathedrals within the four seas ! 

Hitherto, in the arrogance of your class prejudice, you have 
regarded them simply as the submissive instruments of a 
crass utilitarianism, the helots of commerce, the galley-slaves 
of redame, 0 the wonder and the pity of this London of 
ours, where unobtrusive worth, in spite of the indomitable 
enterprise of the Press, is still occasionally able to escape 
recognition and to baffle the trumpet-toned searcher after 
truth, beauty, and goodness ! You, gentle reader — ^forl know 
you are gentle by the kindling light in your humid eye and 
the tremulous quivering of your pendulous nether lip — have 
lived all these years in the bdief that these “ sandwichmen ” 
— to use the bnital and ferocious word that almost blisters 
my tongue when I write it — were merely human refuse from 
the lowest dregs of the residuum, whose sole qualifications for 
employment were the power of locomotion and the ability to 
bear a burden. You thought so, but you were wrong. The 
life of reflection and contemplation is infinitely superior to 
the life of action, and the opportunities for pure and uninter- 
rupted thought horded to the Pilgrim Heroes of London are 
at least equal to those enjoyed by the dons of Magdalen, the 
monks of Athos, or the beatific Buriats of the Lop-nor. Look 
at yonder old man with the Michelangelesque profile and the 
brow of a Yogi ! What though his bowler hat be shamefully 
battered, his throat innocent of collar or of tie, and his broken 
boots lamentably inadequate to cope with the slush of the 
gutterin which he habitually trudges, that man — ^mark you, I 
speak of what I know — ^is steeped in the spirit of ascetic 
resignation which supported Simeon Stsliibs on his pillar. 

I That quiet-faced soldierly-looking man a few yards in front 
of him, had fortune so willed it, might have achieved eminence 
either at the Bar or in the stricken field. Dress him in a well- 
fitting frock-coat and silk hat, with a slender umbrella and a 
gold-tipped cigarette, and he would hold his own in the veiy : 


mid-current of fashion. But the fascination of the meditative 
life was irresistible, and he too joined the band of obscure 
but ineffably contented pilgrims who, “unshaken, unseduced, 
unterrified,” indifferent to the raucous challenge of the police, 

I the cruel taunts of the omnibus driver, the jeers of the^amm, 
and the reckless accusations of the Eev. B. J. Campbell, pace 
onward, unhasting, unresting, at once the most lovable and 
perplexing figures in this amazingly juicy old world of ours. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 

[Tn the Comhill Magazine Mrs. Alfred SiDO\yiox has been discussing 
the relative expenses of English and German households, and explains 
how the German Hausfrau contrives to live more cheaply by econo- 
mising in food, furniture and dress ] 

0, WHY did I marry my Doily ? 

Just look at the quarterly bills 
From butchers and bakers and mantua-makers 
And vendors of feminine friHs ! 

Her wildly extravagant folly 
All reason refuses to learn — 

0, why am I fated to find myself mated 
With such an expensive concern ? 

Now Grisel, I hear, is as saving 
As Dolly is just the reverse ; 

She’s thrifty and prudent, a diligent student 
Of aU that pertains to the purse ; 

She ’s blessed with a positive craving 
For shrewd economical plans ; 

No tradesman can beat her, no milliner cheat her — 

0, what would I give to be Hans I 

Still Dolly has points in her favour, 

Mere justice compels me to state : 

I like to be able to dine at a table ‘ 

That glitters wdth plenty of plate. 

I bar a conglomerate flavour 
' Of sausage and chicken and pork — 

I loathe eating dishes of flesh, fowl, and fishes 
With one and the same knife and fork. 

^Then Grisel’s bare chambers distress me ; 

Her dingy black stove makes me sigh ' 

For the fire that burns ruddy and bright in my study 
As soon as the summer is by ; 

Linoleums always depress me ; ' 

I crave to be cosy and snug, 

Anddong for a sight of the Turkish delight 
Of my own most particular rug. 

I can’t — ^to be perfectly candid — 

Bear Grisel in evening costume : 

With her sad flannel blouses I find that she rouses 
A sense of ineffable gloom ; 

Her woollen stuff frocks may be branded 
As shoddy, and — dare I confess ? — 

I miss all the traces of chiffons and laces 
That ought to be part of a dress. 

When duns are incessantly calling, 
j When balances fly like a dream. 

When credit is dying, I find myself sighing 
For Grisel’s close-handed regime. 

StiU, her feet look a trifle appalling 
In coarse clumping boots — do they not ? — 

And when she has got on her gloves of white cotton 
I vow that economy ’s rot. 

Self-depreciation. 

From the Daily Mad: — “If you want News, you will 
find it in to-morrow’s Weekly DispatahJ^ 
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U A Q I VA D I A anxiety was felt in the New York Smart 

wnAKIVAHIA. taken place, and proved to be 

China was greatly relieved to learn one of the most brilliant functions of the 
from the Euvopeen, last week, that season. Last year, it will be remem- 
Russia and Japan are merely fighting bered, Mr. and kfe. Lehr gave a Monkey 
with the object of deciding which of Dinner, but this year it was decided to 
them is to have the pleasure of restoring have something quite different to the 
Manchuria to her. ordinary social function. 

The outspoken criticism of the appoint- Those critics who pronounced The 
ment of the aged General Gripenberg has Golden Light a failure are looking rather 
not been without effect upon — 


' a result, there is now a widespread feel- 
ing of insecurity among our officers, who 
point out that, if they are to be responsi- 
|ble for their mistakes, a substantial 
1 increase in their pay will become neces- 
' sary. 

There are signs that motorists are 
growing tired of killing their own 
species. A French motorist ran into a 
circus last week, and killed a tiger. 
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the 02AR, and we have it on , ^ 

testing a^inst the h^^ 1 1' ^ 

in connection with distraints Vi / i 

for small sums, which he calls \ — / 

outrageous. But surely the \ 

greater the injustice, the ^ 

greater the Martyr ? ANOTHER PRODIGY. 

Trovtd Sister . “Now, George, let ’Eat ’ear yer sing ‘Bill 

The Rev. R. J. Campbell, 

M,A., is now editing The Young Man — ^a foolish to-day. All tlie emotional frocks 
paper which has for its object the incul- which Mrs. Brown Poitter wore in the 
cation of modesty and other desirable piece have found purchasers. 

qualities into the rising generation. The 

new Editor is offering as an unique With a view to overcoming the reluc- 
attraction to subscribers a platinotype tance of many to enter worldiouses, it is 
photo of the Rev. R. J. CAMPUELTi, M.A. proposed that the names of these institu- 

tions shall be changed to “Homes for 

We believe we are right in saying the Poor.” The word “work” is said to 
that, with the exception, perhaps, of frighten many persons who would other- 
Miss Marie Studholme, no one of our wise become inmates. 

English Beauties has been photographed 

so many times as the Rev. R. J. Campbell. A man having been wrongfully arrested 

as a military deserter, the Army Council 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Lehr’s banquet to announces -^t the officer responsible for 
dogs, as to the success of which so much the blunder will give compensation. As 






Bailey ’ ’ 


The durability of the ne^v 
pattern of London Road Car 
Motor Onmibus has been satis- 
factorily tested One of these 
vehicles has been driven right 
through a fruiterer’s shop, 
and though the whole of the 
shop front was carried away 
the car itself received prac- 
tically no damage, and the 
owners are no doubt entitled 
to a non-stop prize. 

A bear in a motor-car at- 
ti acted much attention in the 
City last week. It had four 
legs this time. 

Great disappointment was 
caused by the announcement 
that the St, Louis air-ship race 
1 would not be held, owing to 
jthe want of entries. Many 
i persons were of the opinion 
that it should have taken 
place none the less. 

Thirty-five Rhodes scholars, 
described as the pick of the 
American Universities, have 
arrived in England, and an 
alarmist report is afloat to the 
effect that America is now 
relapsing into barbarism. 

The Corporation has re- 
solved not to abolish the office 
of City Marshal. It is even 
rumoured that he is to have 
an assistant, who is to be 
known as the City Snelgrove. 


By-tlie-by, talking of civic reforms, it 
seems to us that, seeing the admirable 
characters which the more recent Lord 
Mayors have home, the Mayor’s police 
escort might now very wdl he done 
away with. 

A Prediction. — The occupation of 
the Special Black and White Artist 
I as a necessary element in war corres- 
pondence wiR soon be gone. He will 
be stiperseded on the battlefield by 
the Snap-shooter. ■> The corps of Snajp- 
shooters will f advance to the J inspirit- 
ing strain of “ The March of the Camera 
Men.” 
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OUR BOOKIIMQ-OFFICE. 

It - is years .since Mr. Puneh 
csi published a special puzzle p^ge 

^ } arranged on the model of one in 

Bradshaw's Quids. Bradshaw the 
S evergreen and ^ver knowing has 
^ ^ # V ' brought out,- dated for this October, 

7 ■ a “ new, revised, and improved 
i /' ' edition,” with “ Key to arrangement 
i pZuce,” with '"Index to Prin^ 

^ cipal J2otoa?/s,” and with “Peara* 

J Blank Pages for Memoranda,'' which. 

intended for complaints 
and queries to be noted and 
posted by the puzzled purchaser to 
l" Bradshaw's SaiZiraj, wlite proprietors, “^cd- 
OwiiZeisinfaturetobemTich lent!” quoth the Baron, Brad^ 
simpler. Even a cMld may shaw, with all thy faults I love thee 
miderstand it.” still ! ” So with a few minutes to 

Daily Paper:\ spare, et pour mettre V affaire en^ 
Baby. “Dear me» No train, the Baron sets b^self tol 
^ FOB Two Hoobs! eateh the Ghiide of all the Trip- 
P^",trippm*. A. 1.. 

selects Ramsgate (Haroour) {Pop. 
27,693).” Pretty full this for only a harbour. Here is 
^the information: — "Vid Ghatham from Victoria, SoTborn 
\ Viaduct, or St. Paid's, S. E. do G. 5.10 aft," Now un- 
doubtedly there is a “5.10 aft." According to Bradshaw 
the intending traveller can start by this train at this hour 
^ from Victoria, Viaduct, or St. Paul’s. This single train then 
I starts from three different stations at the same time 1 Pos- 
sible of course, because the three could meet and unite at, 

■ say, Heme ESll. “ Tria juneta in uno" But as a matter 
of fact they don’t do anything of the sort. This “5.10 
aft." does not start from Victoria, and any traveller acting 
upon this particular information, and arriving at Victoria 
in order to catch the 5.10 to Ramsgate, will find himself 
the victim of one of Bradshaw's excellent practical jokes. 

< Again, as the Baron might wish to visit Oban, he would 

• like to know by which line he can most easily and most 
speedily reach his destination. So, having his finger now 

'on some very clearly printed and weU-arranged tables in 
the book, headed '"Routes from London," he searches for 
' the initial letter “ 0.” But, in this very select portion of 
the Guide, Bradshaw has determined that “0” shall be 

• Only represented by Oldham and Oxford. 0 why should 
I Oban, which is for rail, river, lake and sea a central point, 

‘ with its noild climate, be, so to speak, left out in the cold, 

• while Oldham and Oaiord are coimortably bedded in among 
the Routes? An explanation is Owed us. The maps 

‘ illustrating the different lines, being well placed and legibly 
» printed, are a most serviceable addition to a work which is 

• boxmd (in red, and looking very smart) to have the largest 
' circulation in the three kingdoms. 

There is a famous passage in one of Disraeli’s novels wherein, 
passing in rapid review the capitals of Europe, he shows how 
a Jew is everywhere found in dominant position. The 
accomplishment of an analogous task with intent to establish 
the supremacy of Irishmen would be easy, the aggregate 

• result more imposing, since the United States would come into 
' view. My Baronite notes that in the case of both nationalities, 

transplantation is an essential condition of successful growth. 
We don’t hear of ‘ Rothbohtlds in Jericho, or of millionaire 

■ Irishmen in Galway. • Fifty-two years ago JusTm MoCabtht 
' was transplanted from Cork to London, and by sheer merit, 

unassisted by even desirable touch of pushfulness, has since 
done very w^ell. Now, spending the autumn of his days in a 
Kentish watering-place, resting but stiU working, he puts 


forth The Story of an Irishman (Ohatto Aim Wipus). The 
story, being ms own, is told with characteristic modesty. 
The young Insh reporter settling fet^ in Liverpool, drifting 
to London, sojourning foi; a while in the United States, 
steadily got on- till, as a man -of letters, he won world-wide 
renown. Genuinely surprised that such things should be, he 
more than hints it is aU due to the exceeding, inexplicable, 
undeserved kindness of men in both hemispheres. His range 
of acquaintance and friendship, reaching back half a century, 
is picturesquely diversified. He knew Kenealy when he was 
a turbulent young barrister in Cork. He has spoken with 
Smith 03rten, and was acquainted with John Mitohell. He 
stayed with Bryant in his home, and wrote for Horace Greeley 
when he was still making the New York Tribune. As Editor 
of the defunct Morning Star he was on intimate terms with 
John Bright. At Chester he more than once saw William 
I Ewart Gladstone “ in red jacket and hunting-cap, mounted on 
a horse he knew so well how to ride, going to or returning 
from some sporting expedition ” — ^probably, though Mr. 
McCarthy does not mention it, humming his favourite song, 
""Gamptovm Races." In the House of Commons, from the 
Press Gallery to begin with, seated below the Gangway, 
Leader of the Irish National Party by way of finish, Ifr. 
MoCarthy came in contact with the principal men who have 
been making history during the last thirty years. About 
this rich and rare experience he pleasantly chats through 
400 pages, unconsciously revealing a nature and a tendency 
of mind almost provoking in their impregnable sei-enity. 

A work such as that which Mr. Edward Dillon has com- 
pleted requires the collaboration of a sympathetic publisher 
and a • first-class printing eistablishment. Porcelain has 
found this combination in Messrs. Meteden. The portly 
volume continuing the Connoisseur’s Library is beautifully 
printed in black letter on broad-margined rough white 
paper. My Baronite knows nothing of the porcelain art 
on which Mr. Duidn lovingly and learnedly discourses. But 
the illustrations, most of them in colours, are things of 
beauty, joys for ever. For the most part they have been 
taken from prized specimens in national collections. But 
the author has been further privileged to reproduce examples 
of the porcelain in the possession of millionaire collectors, 
including Mr. Pierpont Morga|n, who does not — at least did 
not when the selection was made — seem to have anything 
touching, however remotely, upon the interesting personality 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Few of us could hope 
to possess a stray specimen of this lost art. Here in form 
and colour they are reproduced with ravishing effect. 

If doughty deeds my’ readers please, then will they 
thoroughly enjoy Mr, H. Rider Haggard’s stirring romance 
entitled The Brethren (Cassell & Co.). Its sole fault is its 
length, of which maybe the majority, enthralled by the 
cinematographic pictures crowded with battles, duels, assas- 
sinations, murders, hairbreadth escapes of heroic knights and 
high-bom ladies, will not com- 
plain. Almost to the very end THK 
the solution of the puzzle which 
the author has set himself to 
work out remains unsolved ; and 
there ai-e surprises up to the 
last. The title, the Baron is of 
opinion, is misleading ; for 
surdy The Brethren indicates 
a band of brothers ; whereas 
these leaders of men to whom 
the term applies are tvrins. 

The Brothers would have been 
correct, oi* The Twin Brethren. 


BARON 





MR. PUNCH BEGS ^TO DRAW YOUR ATTENTION. 

The Potteries and Newcastle Cripples Guild, under the energetic presidency of the Duchess of Sutherland, exists 
for the purpose of providing crippled children with such employment as shall enable them, when properly instructed, 
to take intelligent delight in various kinds of craftsmanship, and so to lead happy and useful lives. Thus itj comes 
about that printing is among the crafts in which these hopeful toilers have been able to perfect themselves. 
Wayfarer^ s Love is a volume of their recent production. The poetry, the paper, the printing, and the publishing of 
this book being all free gifts, the purchaser’s money, almost intact, will directly benefit the children so sadly 
handicapped. Send then your orders to Messrs. Arcxeibald Constable, 16 , James Street, Haymarket, and you wiE be 
doing your share towards preventing these crippled children from being additionally crippled for lack of means. 


FAREWELL ! 

Honest John HoLLurGSBEAD ! Straightforward, spry thea- 
tricjd Manager, liberal in his de^ngs, radical in his 
sentiments. He was for ever running atilt at all abuses, 
and won some battles for the benefit of the public. His was 
the dauntless hand that, under Mr. Punches banner, attacked 
“ Mud-salad Market ” many years ago. From time to time 
did he renew the onslaught. But stands Mud-salad Market 
where it did ? Alas, yes. Still the same block to the trafl&c, 
still the same muck, still everything very much as it was 
when first doughty John did battle against it on behalf of 
his fellow-citizens. Up to the last, as long as he could t hink 
and put pen to paper, he was strenuously working. Fare- 
well, Practical John. Beguiescat. 


From the Benoick Advertiser : — 


OHAT-EN-POOHE. 

A Scmneb, 

Ah ! would but that these glass-entrenchfed walls 
Might melt and fade before my emerald glare ! 
Would I could find some dim nocturnal stair 
And win the summit whence my loved one calls ! 

AU dulcet sounds — all sweet memorials 
Of midnight meetings in the moonlit air — 

All seemliness of all the days that were — 

Mix in the music of her caterwauls ! 

Ah, this wan weary waste wherein I dwell, 

Prison’d and pent, doom’d here to peak and pine 1 
Would I not choose the nether depths of Hell — 

So she were by to make my pain divine — 

Rather than this forsaken garden’s smell. 

And inexpressible garments on the line ! 


title — Pierponb%fex Maximus. 

Can “Lady ” be an erratum for “ Tiger ” ? The two have been — 

confused before now. New rendering of Panem et Circenses — ^Lunch and Lyons’. 
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A MODERN MOLOCH. 

[Mr. Lloyd-George has conceived the inspired idea of closin.flf all the 
elementary schools in Wales as a protest against the Education Act. 
This will mean that, unless a very large sum of money is subscribed by 
certain sectarian bodies tliat have never been conspicuous by the 
generositv of their private contributions to education, the children will 
be left to'their own devices, without any training, spiritual or secular. 
— The Ovtlooker. 

lyrBRTg simple babes that barely know 
The way to write or read — 

Why shoTild they care one paltry blow 
For “ Liberty of Creed ! 

$ $ o o 

I met a little Cymric lad ; 

Among his mates at play 
He tossed with halfpennies and had 
An air of holiday. 

His clothes were soiled, his face was black, 

His speech — ^it hurt me sore 
To mark its almost total lack 
Of elemental lore. 

“ My boy, inform me why,” I said, 

“ You waste the shining hours, 

When you should be at school instead, 

Training your youthful powers ? 

“ You do yourself a grievous wrong 
To gamble thus outside ! ” 

“ They Ve shut ’em up ; it ’s all along 
O’ Lloyd,” the youth replied. 

“ TeU me,” I said, “ my little man, 

Who might this fellow be, 

That sets an arbitrary ban 
Upon your A. B. C. ? 

In other words I want to know 
Who is this Mr. Lloyd 
Who lets your little talents go 
To swell the unemployed,” 

His voice with sudden laughter rang : 

“ Well, you ’re a bit behind I 
It ’s him as says the clergy gang 
Corrup’s the infant mind I 

Not heard o’ George ? Well, you ’re a treat ! 

Why, he ’s the bloomin’ boss ; 

He turns us loose about the street 
A'playing pitch an’ toss. 

“ He ’d have the Bible taught his way, 

Or show ’em what was what ; 

That’s how there ain’t no schools to-day; 

He s been an’ shut the lot 1 ” 

“ Dear babe,” I cried, “ your Mi\ Lloyd"* 

Who takes this lofty line — 

Is his behaviour wholly void 
Of partisan design? 

“ Considering well what things are done 
To influence the poUs, 

Think you his aim was pure and one — 

To save your little soifls ? ” 

No answer came. I could not tell 
Whether the boy deplored 
My doubts respecting Mr. L., 

Or just was feeling bored. 


In any case I saw with pain 
That boy of Celtic blood 
Eejoin his mates and turn again 
To wallowing in the mud. 

I left them. I was much annoyed ; 

Yea, something in my gorge 
Rose up against this person, Lloyd, 

Whose other name was George. 

What have they done to him, I thought, 

Him and his Christian friends, 

That they should go unwatched, untaught, 

To suit his party’s ends. 

And like a horrid furnace-blast 
The hideous memory came 
Of heathen rites, and children “ passed 
To Moloch through the flame.” 

I thought : “ The self-same sacrifice 
Still serves the monster’s greed ; 

The blood of babes is still his price, 

Only he takes the new device 

Of ‘Liberty of Creed.’ ” 0. S. 


MY FIRST PANTO. 

(With a^hnoidedgmenta to the Review of Revlewey) 

There ! I told you I ’d do it, and now I ’ve done it. I *ve 
really been at last. I ’ve been to the Panto. 

I wiU first very simply teU you what it is. 

The Panto is a Remarkable Rehabilitation of Current 
Political Events. At least, that is what it seemed to me. 
Every little incident suggested some enormous problem of 
the day. I really have got an extraordinary brain. 

I will now teE you all about it. 

Remember, I went with the simple virgin mind of a man 
of eighty-five. Beneath my right arm I carried one of my 
“Books for the Bairns,” containing the whole delightful 
story ; beneath the other a white woollen comforter in case 
it was cold when coming out. 

Outside the Pit door stood a long row of people. A con- 
stable was employed in keeping them very close together, 
which they seemed to resent. It was the desire for Home 
Rule over again. I took my place. A man stood on one side 
of me, and on the other side stood another man. I had 
never experienced anything like it before. 

Presently a negro who had been singing came down the 
row collecting money. A scandalous imposition which im- 
mediately recalled Austen Chamberlain and the Income-tax. 
Halting before me the individual put a very curious ques- 
tion: “Does your mother,” he said, “know that you are 
out ? ” I at once gave him a halfpenny, which, rather to my 
surprise, he said he would invest in Consols. A remarkable 
sign of the national spirit of Thrift, engendered, doubtless, 
by fear that Jingo Joe’s tariff may come into force. 

At that moment the doors opened. They opened on hinges 
very like ordinary doors. At the place set apart for that 
purpose I handed in two separate shillings, a threepenny-bit 
and three coppers, and asked for a front seat. The man at 
once desired to know who I was getting at. I said I was 
getting up my circulation by going into the Pit. Like a 
flash he put the question : “ Does your mother know you ’re 
out?” This is evidently some secret sign. Socialism and 
the Hard Winter came vividly to my mind, and, puzzling 
over it, I passed into the Pit. 

The Pit contained benches stretching from one end to the 
other end. I was given a programme with the characters 
of the play printed on it in print. From an attendant I pur- 
chased for one penny a packet of add tablets. I could, had 
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I SO Tnshed, have piircliased lime-juice tablets, chocolate, or an 
orange. There was a man on one side of me, a woman on the 
other, and a distinct draught behind me. It was a remarkable 
experience. 

Before me stretched several rows of cushioned seats called 
Stalls; beyond these hung a curtain, and behind that 
(though I did not, of course, know this at the time) was the 


Presently, the curtain ascended. This was accomplished, 
I think, by the roHer on which it hung being made to revolve. 
Anyway, it went up, and, following the example of other 
people, I gave a quite loud clap by striking one hand against 
the other l^md. 

The story was that of Beauty and the Beast, jand I imme- 
diately saw the true meaning of it. The Beauty was Sir 
CAMPBEiii-BANNEHMANT, the Beast Jingo Joe, Mr. Llotd- 
Gbobgb the dashing Prince, and the Beast’s servant hfr. 
Balpoub. I enjoyed it immensely. To me it was aH so 
real. When the two Beasts sang that jSndy ironical song 
commencing : 

We are two villains of the deepest dye, 

Yes, we’re sly (ah, so sly I) 

I could with difficulty restrain mysdf . The Beavty was a 
most handsome girl with hair of a gbrious golden shade, 
a beautiful complexion, and wearing closely-fitting (but strictly 
decen^ garments of the same pinkish tinge. When she 
stood boldly forth and sang : 


she seemed to me the dauntless figure of Campbell-Bannerman 
to the manner bom. 

After her song the curtain went down, and I had a glass of 
lemonade brought to me for fivepence (t.e., a penny change 
out of sixpence), which I have written to the management 
about. During this interval an iron curtain was lowered. 
A hush fell on the audience, and I trembled violently — 
what was it but a symbol of the cruel iron hand closing 
down on South Africa? 

In what was called the Harlequinade all pretence was 
thrown boldly aside, and the rascally, thieving, plotting down 
was openly c^ed Joe. Not a single memlerof the encyrmous 
audience, galihered from aU classes of the community, took | 
exception to this I 

On the condusion of the performance the audience rose 
from their seats and made their way out through doors 
marked “ Exit.” In front of me an individual in the stalls drew 
on his coat, hesitated, and took it off again. Another s^bol ! 
Joe, Joe the tum-coat ! A man near me noticed my emotion and 
remarked, Does your mother know you ’re out ? ” Mystery ! 
Mystery! 

Of the whole remarkable performance I have Only one 
complaint to make. As the people filed out a little rowdyism 
was noticeable. The band played an air which I seem to have 
heard before, and somebody knocked my hat off. 


Eera you eye on me, hoys, 
Follow little me, boys, 


“Grand Theateb, Leeds.” — So it ought to when Henry 
Irving ’s playing there. 
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THE SECRET HISTORY OF 
YESTERDAY. 

Being the Revelations of an 
International Detectivb. 

(With grateful achnotoLedgmeute to 
Mr, Alien Vpiva7'd.) 

No. IV. — ^The Fall of the Lebebwuest 
Paetf. 

It is, of course, a conunoner thing than 
the ordinary nninstructed reader sup- 
poses for a Crowned Head to absent 
himself from his Palace ; and in these 
cases precautions are taken to prevent 
the fact of such absence being known. 

There lives in an obscure street in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, in Paris, on the 
fourth floor, an artificer of genius who 
spends his time in fashioning with 
extraordinary skill moving wax models 
of the world’s monarchs. I often visit 
him, partly out of curiosity, partly to 
help him to some minute realistic detail, 
the omission of which might lead to the 
frustration of the harmless deception. 
For every now and then, as Time works 
his ravages upon theper sons of 
monarchs (as of ourselves), the models 
have to be returned to the artist, in order 
that such milestones on the road of life as 
grey hairs and wrinkles may be added. 

It is often my privilege to convey 
the 1 precious efl&gies from the secret 
chambers of the Courts where they are 
preserved to the Faubourg St. Antoine. 
Only to a trusted agent could such an 
office be given. 

You may wonder why the artificer 
does not visit the Palace in person. 
But, for one thing, he is too busy, and 
for another his presence might excite 
suspicion. 

Yet now and then he must leave 
home. At the present moment, for 
example, he is in America, studying 
Judge Parker, in case of an order for 
a duplicate of that great Democrat. 

But to my story. 

A few months ago the readers of the 
Berlin correspondence in the Times may 
have noted a brief telegram stating that 
public attention was greatly excited by 
the opening of a new Bierhaus at the 
corner of the Prager Strasse in [the 
Gterman capital, winch, it was stated, 
had at once become the head-quarters of 
the wire-pullers of the Leberwurst party. 

: A few details as to the novelty of the 
decorations, and the efficiency of Herr 
Panzerfaust, the restaurateur, followed. 

Two weeks later the correspondent 
telegraphed that the Party had suddenly 
lost its leaders, and the Bierhaus had 
been as suddenly closed. 

Events crowd upon one another so 
rapidly in these days that the incident 
was quickly forgotten, and yet in those 
two weeks, between its opening and its 
dose, much history had j been made, or 


rather had been stifled at birth. But 
you shall hear. 

I remember the affair as though it were 
yesterday. I was sitting in my study at 
Chertsey preparing, as one may do in the 
intervals of greato business, a few 
harmless quips for use in the coining 
election in that quiet riverside borough, 
when a horseman galloped ventre h terre 
up the street .and thundered at my door. 

I saw at once that it was Colonel 
Donnerschlag, the most trusted of the 
private messengers of the German 
Emperor, and that his business must be 
important indeed, for his horse was in a 
white foam, like the chin of a barber’s 
client. 

My servant brought me instantly a 
sealed packet, which I tore open, first 
however ordering wine and meat to be 
placed before the Colonel. The missive 
summoned me post-haste to Potsdam. 

I was, it said, if necessary to take 
the Colonel’s motor-car (for the august 
writer could not know that the car had 
broken down at Richmond — and hence 
the sweating steed) ; and a special turbine 
steamer was waiting for me at Dover. 

I lost no time. My travelling bag 
with a dozen disguises is always packed, 
and in five minutes I was on my way in 
my own 80 h.p. Panthard, dressed quietly 
and decently as a one-legged bicyclist. 

I will pass over the incidents of my 
journey ; the attempts on my life ; and 
so forth. Suffice it that in an incredibly 
short space of time I was closeted with 
the Kaiser in his study. 

“My brave Tosoher,” he said, “look 
at this,” and he handed me the report of 
a recent secret meeting of the Leber- 
wurst party, at which his kidnapping 
and detention in a Bavarian fortress had 
been decided upon. All that was wait- 
ing to be settled was the date and the 
means, and these had perforce to be 
postponed until a suitable new meeting- 
place could be found, the old Bierhaus 
where they had been used to meet having 
been foolishly closed by the police. 

“And now, my brave Tosoher,” said the 
Kaiser nervously, “what is to be done? 
If you cannot advise me, who can ? ” 

“ It is the simplest thing in the world,” 

I said. “We must provide the party 
witii a giew habitat. As I drove through 
Berlin I noticed a vacant building on 
the Prager Strasse ; let it be Ihere. 
Leave the rest to me.” 

“You have hit it,” he replied. “Do 
as you win.” 

I left him instanter and set to work. 
By nine that night an army of decorators 
^d carpenters had occupied the build- 
ing ; by the evening of the next day it 
was furnished ; on the day following it 
was opened. 

And then came the surpnse, even for 
me. For the Kaiser insisted upon him- 
self acting as the patron of the house. 


Leaving his wax model in his Palace, 
carefully wound up, a trusted official alone 
being in the secret, he perfectly disguised 
his features (I could not induce him to 
sacrifice his moustache), and threw him- 
self wdth amazing zest into his new 
duties. 

He was everywhere at once, talking, 
laughing, chaffing with his cus- 
tomers, recommending this dish, depre- 
cating that (for the dever restaurateur 
affects to despise a few tastes), and 
ordering me, his maitre d'Mtel, about 
with an almost too realistic severity. 
But an occasional smile from those 
august eyes would reassure me. 

I had of course taken care that a 
suitable lure vras laid before the Leber- 
wurst party, and they fell into it. One 
by one they dropped in to spy out the 
hmd, and at length arranged for the 
hire of the salon over the restaurant. 

It was just what we had desired ; the 
walls were honeycombed with secret 
openings ; a regiment of soldiers could 
be hidden behind the wainscoting, 
so well had my cabinet-makers (who 
were led in blin^olded, and taken away 
in closed carriages) worked. 

The new restaurant became the rage. 
Everyone wanted to chat with the 
patron, everyone desired to be attended 
to by the maitre d'hdtel. 

So we went meirily on for ten days, 
and then came the great night of the 
conspiracy. By a secret passage we 
conveyed forty picked soldiers to the 
wainscot and waited events. 

Never was the patron so cheery, so 
witty, so expansive, as on that wond^ul 
evening. Almost, I thought, his beard 
would come off. Had it done so how 
different would be this truthful narra- 
tive! 

But aH went well. The meeting time 
drew near, the Leberwurst leaders one 
by one drifted upstairs, the consultation 
began. 

I need not elaborate here. AIL I need 
say is that my plans had been perfectly 
laid. 

No sooner was the treasonable plot 
complete and signed, than the wainscot 
opened, the Imperial Guard stepped 
forth, and the arrest of the whole meeting 
was quietly effected. 

By the next morning the Party was 
dead and the restaurant closed. 

It never re-opened. A few weeks 
later the premises were, I believe, taken 
by a draper, but long before that time 
the upper room had been again in the 
hands of my secret corps of carpenters 
and builders. 

The Kaiser had not been missed from 
the Court, and to this day the identity of 
the f^ous patron and maitre tlittel of 
the mysterious restaurant is unknown. 
But we often laugh together over that 
interestmg fortnight. 
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EVERY PRODIGY HIS OWH PUBLISHER. 

[Florizel von Reuter, the hoy musician, 
publishes a periodical entitled “ Reuter’s 
Express.” It deals mainly with his career 
and exploits ] 

Some features of the November Maga- 
zines : — 

Renter's Express. “Master Workers.” 
1. Mr. Lapfan. 

“ Notes.” By the Editor. 
“Instruments I have never played.” 

1. The Jews Harp. 

“ Too old at eight.” By the Editor. 

The Trundley Times. (Odder a23d 
Stout’un.) 

“Mr. Eustace H. Miles as Feeder 
and Thinker.” 

“ Books that have influenced me.” By 
the Editor. 

1. Lt.-Ool. Newnham-Davis’ “Din- 

ners and Diners.” 

2. Smith’s “ What to do with the 

cold mutton.” 

3. H. a. Wells’ “ Food of the Gods.” 
“Publishers I have met and appre- 
ciated.” 1. Tuck. By the Editor. 

“Master Workers.” 1. Dr. Eussell. 
Veezey's Penn'orth. 

“ Fifteen handy ways of pronouncing 
my name.” By the Editor. 

“ Master Vocalists.” 2. The Prince of 
Piedmont. j 

Czarevitch's Magazine. 

“ Fashion Notes : Bibs.” 

“ Court Gossip.” By the Editor. 

Winston's WolMer. 

“Parties I have bdonged to.” By 
the Editor. 

A GRATEFUL MEMORY. 

Do you think of that hour in the twilight, 
'\^en Hesper was beaming above ? 
When I needed no Hesper for my light, 
Being lit with illusory love ? 

But littie did I or did you say, 

As I fed with delight on the view 
Of your chin that was slightly retrousse, 
And now has developed to two. 

I recall with what passion I pleaded, 

I cherish the answer you gave, 

When I told you my love only needed 
To live or to die as your slave. 

Small, sroall was the mercy assigned me, 
But I see now it might have been less : 

I remember you flatly declined me — 

I remember you might have said Yes. 



It is startling to read in an advertise- 
ment, “ The Oirl who lost her Character, 
by Walter Melville.” True, Mr. Mel- 
vnLE does not give the lady’s name, and 
no doubt she will be entirely rehabili- 
tated after she has been brought out at 
the Standard Theatre, where she is by 
this time 5probably showing herself ^to 
advantage with a good run in store. 


A LA Suite, — ^Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terrt, 
i.e.. Feed and Julu, are to join Mr. 
FBiimERiOK Harrison at the Haymarket 
Theatre with, on dit, a romantic play by 
Mr. P. Kester (who, if it is to be musical, 
will be assisted by 0. B, Kestsb) entitled 
Sweet Dorothy o' the Hall. Now it should 
be remembered that the sweet person’s 
lastfsuccess was as Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury, and that “sweets to the sweet 
are superfluous.” Why “ o' the HaUi" ^ 


True that it is “ Hah ” in the singular, i 
and not in the plural, which would have 
made it “o’ the Halls.” Moreover the 
place intended is not any musio-haU, but 
Haddon Hall, where the heroine is 
Dorothy Vernon, a name that might yet 
serve as a sufficiently taking title for the 
piece. 

“ PRETTr Polly.” — ^Evidently upset by 
the voyage and suffered (as did her 
backers severely) from mal de mare. 
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CLEARING OUT. 

A shop in a husy London thoroughfare has heen converted 
into a temporary Auction Boom, for a sale of “ Unre- 
deemed Paumbrokers^ Pledges , “ Bankrupt ” or Salvage 
StocJt,” according to the taste and fancy of the Auctioneer. 
If the Reader happens to have attended similar auctions 
elsewhere, he will, on entering these premises, recognise 
more than one Highly Respeetahle Person present as the 
individuals who secured some remarkable bargains on 
previous occasions — which renders their presence on this 
the more intelligihle. There is a rather prohlematical 
Curate in a black straw hat, who impairs tone to the pro- 
ceedings by presetting a dreamy silence in the background, 
and the rest of the crowd are mode and female clerks and 
office-boys, who remain as near as they can to the door, 
which they are repeatedly entreated not to block. The 
Highly Respectable Persons do all the bidding. There 
are, it is needless to say, no catalogues, and the Auctioneer's 
commendations, like those of his Partner, seem lacking in 
conviction. 

Auctioneet'. "Sovr then, what ’s next? — ^well, I’ll take that 
lot. 

[vlif the Assistant places a showy imitation Shvres clock and 
pair of vases on a tray, 

Auctioneer s Partner (in a stage-whisper of remonstrance). 
What is the good of putting ’em up at this time o’ night ? — 
They ’ll only go for nothing ! 

Auct. (vnth a gallant recklessness that imposes on no owe). 
I know tliat, my boy— I know that, but I don’t care. I’m 
here to sell all I can. (He examines the clock.) Ah, this is 
a pretty thing— a very pretty thing. WThy, it’s marked five 
guineas ! (Sadly) I *m afraid I shan’t get anything like that 
to-night, though. Still, you never know! What phall I 
start it at ? Anyone give me a couple of pound for this very 
handsome clock and pair of side-ornaments? {The crowd 
make no response.) I don’t think, Gentlemen, you (juite 
realise the class of goods — j ust look at them for yourselves^ — 
enamelled old Royal Blue porcelain, signed, and hand-painted. 
(The clock and vases are ho,nded round by the Assistant ; the 
Highly Respectable Persons handle them secretively, as per- 
sons who are far too wily to betray enthusiasm; the rest avoid 
temptation by gating steadfastly in any other direction than 
at the clock.) Just fancy how that clock and vases would 
look on your mantelpiece or sideboard ! {Nobody seems to he 
even attempting so vjild a flight of his imagination^ Thirty 
sidings — come now ! iSUence^ I see what it is — ^you don’t 
believe the clock is in going order. Very well, as you doubt 
my word, I 'll wind it up and set it going before you all. 

[He does so — but without producing any perceptible sensa- 
tion ; the bidding is started at ten shillings, and crawls 
up to twenty-three — where it halts. 

One of the Highly Respectable Persons {with a creditable 
assumption of anxiety). Will you take a deposit ? 

Auct. Oertainly, Sir. Leave a deposit of one shilling’ and 
pay the remainder any time between this and Safcday, 
whenever you like to call for the artides. {This encourages 
the H. R. P. to bid one Tnore shilling, and he is rewarded for 
his enterprise by being declared the possessor of the clock and 
vases.) I congratulate you, Sir— you’ve got a marvelloudy 
cheap lot there 1 

[The H. R. P. does not appear unduly elated by his good 
fortune ; the goods are shifted to another part of the 
shop, and the deposit is waived. 

The Partner. Just put up some of those bronzes on that 
upper shelf next, will you ? 

Auct. I will, if you ’ll get ’em down — and while the ladder 
is being fetched, Ladies and Gentlemen, I will take advantage 
of the opportunity to drink your good healths — all your good 
healths I 


[Here he refreshes himself from a tall tumbler of ale at 
his side. 

His Partner (wp the ladder, and inspecting one of the bronzes 
with a I see these are marked a lot of money 1 

Auct. Ah well, it can’t he helped. I said I’d put ’em up 
forwl^t they’ll fetch, and I’U he as good as my word. I 
know I shad get into trouble with my employers — never mind ! 
(He takes a female figure representing “ Industry ” leaning on 
a piece of machinery, and gazes at it with a somewhat per- 
functory admiration.) That is a lovely face — don’t know 
when I’ve seen a lovelier fece — one of a pair, Gentlemen, 
representing “Industry” and “Oonmierce.” Just look at 
the finish iu the hands and feet — ^nothing more difficult in 
Art than hands and feet — ^indeed many artists avoid them 
altogether. Look at the flow of the drapery! And the 
modelling of the machinery ! They cost fifteen guineas the 
pair. Let me have a bid for them — come ! 

I [“ Industry ” is carried round for inspection, after which 
the bidding languidly advances to seventeen and six- 
pence for the pair. 

His Partner. Seventeen-and-six each figure, you mean, of 
course ? 

Auct. No — ^for the pair. It was my mistake in putting 
them up together, and I must abide by it. {The pair are 
ultimately knocked down at twenty-seven shillings to another 
H. R. P., who apparently forgets all about these works of Art the 
moment afterwards.) If anyone here has been waiting for a 
particular lot, just let him point it out to me and I ’ll put it 
up at once. (None of the crowd takes advantage of this 
obliging offer.) Very well, then. I’ll try you with this hand- 
some Sheffield tea and coffee service, richly chased throughout, 
will wear equal to silver. I ’m going to start the bidding at 
a shilling, though some of you wiU think me an ass for 
doing it. 

Partner {with candour). You are. 

Auct. I’ve got to get my commission somehow — ^not that 
it win amount to much to-night, I can see! {A tea and 
coffee service is handed round; the H. R. Ps. open and bang 
the lids conscientiously, but the rest of the crowd become 
almost cataleptic at the mere approach of the dittering 
splendours, which are finally knocked down to a H. R. P. for 
a mere trifle.) Well, you are a hard lot here to-night ! I 
don’t know what ’s come to you all ! Is there anything you ’U 
buy? Here I have a lady’s real silver chain purse. I 
suppose you ’R faint if I ask you to give as much as a shilling 
for it ? {As his audience maintains a stony calm) Sixpence, 
then? I see what it is— it isn’t the courage you want, it ’s 
the money! {Even this taunt leaves the crowd unmoved.) 
I ’ve a good mind to chuck it over your heads into the street, 
if I wasn’t afraid of hurting somebody outside. I ’ll teR you 
what I’R do. I’R throw in this smaR gold lady’s watch, 
compensation balance, jeweRed in ten holes — ^now then, 
who’R bid a shilling for the two? {The gold watch and 
silver purse are handed round on a tray, and eyed with 
languid mistrust by the crowd, several of whom take their 
departure at this stage.) If that isn’t good enough for you — 
here ’s a double albert gold-cased chain, which none of you 
need be ashamed to wear — I wouldn’t mind wearing it mysdf 
— I ’R throw that in. . . , Now — anyone give me a shilling 
for the three ? 

\The double albert only has the effect of still further reduc- 
ing the attendance ; the Auctioneer piles up the tray with 
various tempting articles, one by one — a case containing 
amber cigar and cigarette holders with gold mounts, a 
pair of opera-glasses, a meerschaum pipe, a gold bangle 
set with turguoises, a/nd a brilliant scarf-pin. Where- 
upon the last remaining onlooker loses all further interest 
and drifts out into the street, leaving the H. R. Ps. to bid 
against^ one another for the heap of treasure, under the 
sardonic avLspkes of the Auctioneer and his Partner, 
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pending the arrival of some unsophisticated stra7iger who 
will set his heart on securing the tea and coffee service or 
the loronzes in the teeth of aU competition. It would he 
some satisfaction to hnow that this touching a^id heautiful 
faith in human nature is occasionally rewarded as it 
desefi'ves. Otherwise the existence of these Barmecide 
Bidders would he a too insoluble mystei'y. F. A. 


ESSAYS IN UNCTION. 

(yVith acknouDledgments to Mr. Harold Beghie.) 

n. — T he Gospel op Bigness. 

I wonder kow many of the myriads who have been con- 
vulsed by the rich humour of the opening chapters of Mr. 
H. G. Weus's romance have penetrated the true inwardness 
of the soul-shaldng parable of its final phases — ^how many, 
I mean, have realised the deep spiritual fervour that underlies 
the saucy exuberance of the Sage of Sandgate ! To me there 
are few things more ineffeibly pitiful than that Herbert Wells, 
mystic and magician, whose austere lineaments recall the 
aureoled saints of Fra Angelico, while his tangled elf-locks 
proclaim his affinity to Roger Bacon, Iamblichus and Casabianca, 
should be regarded by the heedless Philistine as a harlequin 
of pseudo-science, and not as the Savonarola of our day ! 

For let us ponder the real meaning of his new romance, 
and it will become painfully dear to all but the veriest 
dullards that Herbert Wells proclaims to all men in trumpet 
tones that it is their duty to become great as well as good. 
In this uniq^ue pronunciamento he reveals himself not only 
as the superb moral teacher but as the true son of an age 
which at all points seeks to obliterate and annihilate littleness, 
and to emphasise the virtue of mammoth dimensions. 

Wherever we turn we are confronted by evidences of this 
cult of bigness. In literature we see the band of patient 
sleepless eremites under their heroic chief Dr. Murray, slowly 
rearing the colossal fabric of the New Oxford Dictionary. 
In music there is the drum-major of the Kilties, to say nothing 
of Eighaed Strauss, piling Pelion upon Ossa in Titanic 
pyramids of inexhaustible harmony. In architecture the 
blinding loveliness of Queen Anne’s Mansions and the New 
York sky-Bcraper. In science the gigantic brain of Oliver 
Lodge working with such marvellous rapidity, such dsemonic 
energy, that when you are admitted to his sanctum you can 
actudly hear it humming inside that strong forceful cerebellum j 
with the note of a 24-h.p. Panhard. In locomotion the Great | 
Whed, that grand emblem of immortal progress. In natural 
history Professor Eat Lanzester, another noble example of 
the mens magna in corpore magno. Is it necessary for me to i 
go further, and point to our increasing dependence on great 
thoughts and great coats, or to the ever-abiding and im- 
perishable influence of Jurriho, over whose premature demise 
the stateliest dames of this self-contained England of ours i 
shed their tenderest tears by the magnum ? i 

Be great and you will be happy-— -that is the pith of 
Herbert Wells’s electrifying sermon. Not only morally great, 
mark you, though something — thank Heaven ! — can stul be 
said for morality in this cynical age, but physically huge. 
Non muUa sed muUum, as the Eoman poet so touchingly crys- 
tallises it. Mr. Gladstone wore a number 8 hat, Biswaeok’s 
foot measured 13 inches, and Oliver Lodge’s size in collars 
is 18. Remember that there is always room for growth, i£ not 
vertically, at least horizontally. Think of the expansion of 
England, and reflect that, while the less you eat the hungrier 
you are, the hunkier you are the more you eat, a profound 
truth which sustained and comforted Michael Foster through 
months of obscure investigation into the malnutrition of 
elasmobranchs. 

Yet another luminous and refreshinglhaaght that surges to 
the mind after a perusal of Herbert Wells’s magnum opus. 



QUITE ANOTHER THING. 

“You MUST RiatBMBEB HER. I INTRODUCED YOU AT MY ‘ At HoME.’ " 

“You INTRODUCED ME TO SO MANY PEOPLE, HOW OiN I REMEMBER?” 

“ But she was wearing ” (Describes the costume minutely.) 

“ Oh, was teat she ? Or ooubsb I remember eer perpeotlt ! ” 

Height is a potent factor in personality, but, unless recourse 
be had to patent elevators, it is difficult for anyone after 
reaching the age of thirty to make any substantial increase in 
his stature. But, as Nordau and Lombroso have condusively 
established, any well-educated adult, by continuously concen- 
trating his attention on the bump of seH-esteem, and resolutely 
determining to disregard the opinion of others, can produce a 
bulbous tumefaction of the cranium sufficient to attract the 
notice of the observant public. And this is surely a vital 
consolation in an age when detraction is ever on the watch 
to repress the generous ebullitions of conscious merit. 

One word in conclusion. If we cannot aU. achieve the bless- 
ing of Brobdingnagian luck, let us at least set our faces like 
filint against the paralysing influence of dvrarfishness. Giants 
are always kindly folk ; dwarfs too often disguise their insigni- 
ficance with the doak of malignity. Above aU, if we can com- 
pass great bodies, let us cultivate great souls, and modd our 
Uves on the exemplar of Herbert Wells— may I say B^tie ? 
— whose massive intdlect and limpid style are verily and indeed 
amongst the most precious assets of thiB wonderful century. 
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THE BUS TEST' 

For the Discovery of Character. 

Lady Cuhuie, in an article in tke 
"Nineteenth Century for October, lays 
down as a criterion for Remarkable Men 
that they sbonld look remarkable even 
when seen in plain clothes carrying a 
small black handbag and getting into 
an Omnibus in the Strand. This has 
been duly noted by the Civil Service 
Commissioners and othfer examining 
bodies in their anxiety to secure men 
of ability and character. We hear, there- 


fore, without surprise that the following 
Regulations for admission into the 
forthcoming volume of “ Who 's That 9 ” 
are under consideration ; — 

PfiteLiMiNARY Inspection. 

1. Preliminary Inspections will be held 
impromptu on fine week-day mornings 
by the Conductors and Bus-jumpers of 
the Omnibus Companies plying between 
TrafaJ^ Square and Fleet Street. 

2. Candidates will be required to 
satisfy the Examiners in the following, 
vivd voce subjects : — 


(a) Possession of a sum of money 
equivalent to the fare. 

(b) Production of a Birth Certificate 
or other reasonable evidence of having 
been born at some period anterior to 
the date of the examination. 

(c) Ability to express, in the English 
or American language, the destination 
of the Candidate in his capacity as 
passenger. 

Further Examination. 

3. Candidates who pass the above 
Preliminary Inspection will be entitled 
to enter for the Further Examination to be 
held on the return journey, and wiU. be 
tested in the under-mentioned branches : 

(a) DeyoHmenb . — ^Method of hailing 
Metropolitan Stage Carriage; Mode of 
entry into, and exit from, the same 
(dignified, saltatory, flat-footed or 
opportunist) ; Demeanour towards 
fellow-occupants of the vehicle, whether 
conciliatory, aggressive, sit-offish or 
conversational ; Treatment of Small 
Black Hand-bag, (i) by tendering to 
Conductor, (ii) by depositing on Passen- 
gers’ toes, (iii) by ostentatious display, 
{iv)'by furtive concealment. ’ 

(h) Obatume and Appearance. —Amount 
'of Polish on Elbows and other exposed 
cloth 'surfaces ; Condition and Antiquity 
of Shirt-cuffs, Collars, and Headgear; 

' Blueness of Chin, Redness of Nose, and 
other facial blemishes ; General Hang of 
clothes, and Estimated Date of last Wmt 
to Tailor. 

N.B. — All marks gained for smartness 
in this section will count against the 
Competitor. 

Notices. 

1. No Candidate may quit tlie Exami- 
nation Bus until he has paid his Fare. 

2. Any Candidate detected in the pos- 
session of a monocle, medal, ribbon, 
false moustache^ wig, or other article 
brought with him for the purpose of 
enhancing his personal attractions, and 
unduly,’ influenping the Conductor or 
Bus-jumper, or copying the appearance 
of any other Candidate, will be thereby 
disqualified, will be reported to the 
Editors of Who That 9, and will not be 
admitted to any subsequent Examination 
held under the direction of the Omnibus 
Companies. 

3. Candidates are expected to avoid 
the prevailing fashions; to indulge in 
no autobiographical talk with the Con- 
ductor; and in general to act like un- 
obtrusive and peaceable citizens. 

4. The Small Black Handbags must 
be of the ordinaiy business variety, and 
must not be decorated with any crest, 
monogram, or other device whatsoever. 

5. The Result (if any) of the Examina- 
jtion will be published in the next 
ensuing volume of Who 's That 9 

MarkFrexe, 

Secretary to the Board of Examiners, 
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OHAEIVAEIA. 

Teds new Member for Thanet is un- 
doubtedly a valuable addition to the 
Fiscal Reformatory. 

Fashion authorities predict a great 
revival in the wearing of lace this season. 
Even men, it is said, will wear lace boots. 

The dearth of recruits for the Church 
continues to engage the anxious attention 
of those concerned, and the experiment 
of a smarter uniform has been suggested. 

The revelations as to Bank clerks’ pay 
continue. Many of these young gentle- 
men receive only £100 a year, which, 
after they have dressed themselves, leaves 
nothing over for board and lodging. 

“ Distinguished persons,” says Mr. 
Benn, ‘‘go to the Mansion House for 
their luncheon, and to Spring Gardens 
for their figures.” Our experience is 
that they go to the Carlton for their 
luncheon and to Carlsbad for their 
figures. 

In their report which is just issued, 
the Prison Commissioners propose to 
establish an Habitual Offenders Division. 
Suites of rooms, we imderstand, will^ in 
future be reserved for all our leading 
criminals, who have hitherto received 
only the same attention as their less 
regular brethren. 

Mr. John Alexander Dowie is said to 
be constructing an airship at Zion City. 
If the report be true we may yet see an 
apostle up a gum tree. 

The author of The Worst Woman in 
London has only been able to follow it 
up with The Oirl who lost her Character, 
A sad anticlimax. 

News of the heir to the Russian throne 
is so scarce that we were interested to 
read, the other day, on a placard : — 
OESABEWITOH 
IMPORTANT 
SORATOHINGS 

We trust that the usual Tartar was not 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Harold Beobie has published, 
under the heading “A Night with a 
Comic,” an account of some hours spent 
in the company of Mr. George Eobet. 
There is an interesting rumour afloat to 
the effect that Mr. George Eobet is also 
writing his impressions of Mr. Harold 
Begbie, and regrets that he should have 
been forestalled in the matter of the title. 

A revising barrister has allowed the 
name of a voter at present in a lunatic 
asylum to stand on the register, on the 
ground that he may recover. The local 



Liberals have, we hear, decided not to 
wait, but to canvass the man at once. 

“Trade returns” was announced on 
several newspaper placards last week. 
We are glad to hear it. 

The Diet of Lippe has decided to 
stand none of the II^iser’s. 

There is now on view at New York a 
Tammany Man who has applied to have 
his salary as President of the Board of 
Aldermen reduced by half, on the ground 
that that will be sufiBcient for him. 

The newspaper which announced the 
other day : — 

polioe mistake I 

INNOCENT MAN RELEASED FROM PRISON 
was unintentionally sarcastic. 

Mr. Clement Shorter has been criti- 
cising Lord Avebury’s selection of the 


Hundred Best Authors, and has pre- 
pared a rival catalogue in which he 
indudes a number of living writers. 
The list, however, is by no means be- 
yond criticism, and at least one popular 
lady novelist has discovered a serious 
omission in it. 

By the by, Mr. Shorter described his 
list as comprising works he would take 
with him for a sojourn on a desert 
island, and the lady in question, it is 
rumoured, is so annoyed that she has 
offered to present Mr. Shorter with the 
whole hundred books if he will promise 
to. go to the desert island. 

There is only one other news item of 
importance. Siam has now agreed to 
receive picture-postcards vdth communi- 
cations in the nature of a letter, as well as 
the address, written on the face. Civilisa- 
tion may have temporary set-backs, but 
she is always gaining new footholds. 
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LANDED AND LOST. 


A Fish Tale. 

It was Dicky Todd wKo carried the 
tale first ; who flung himself down on 
the hearth-rug, breathless with running, 
and rocking ^vith hopeless laughter. 

‘‘ Lord 1 Lord ! ” he gasped. “ She’s 
landed a fish at last.” 

Miss Pikstigan’s fishing was a standing 
joke in that shooting lodge up in the 
North ; and the women, tired of them- 
selves, with two or three sportsmen 
back from the hiHs, gathered round the 
wide hearth to listen. 

“What has she got?” asked some- 
body. “An eel?” 

Dicky was rocking himself more vio- 
lently than ever. 

“ She’s got Bellamy.” 

“Fact. Fished him out by the hair 
of his head. I saw it. Oh, you people, 
what you Ve missed ! You all saw her 
setting out after him this morning in 
her ridiculous wading rig; and poor 
old Bellamy clung to my arm and begged 
me not to leave him — ^he knew she’d 
propose if she ever had him alone.” 

“So that’s why he’s been walking 
about attended by a regular string of 
gillies ? ” 

“ Ah, it’s all up with him now,” said 
Dicky. “He planted himself on a real 
St. Helena of a place, a bit of a 
slippeiy rock in the middle of the 
stream; and Miss Finnigan, who can’t 
swim, started whacking the bushes 
. lower down. I was chaperoning him 
^from the hill top. Well, after a bit 
Bellamy turned his head — ^to see if he 
was safe, you know; and slipped off 
his rock. Caught himself a crack on 
the side of the head that knocked him 
; silly, and was hurled along like a log. 

’ The gillie ran and I ran, but the water 
' runs too, like blazes.” 

“ Oh, go on.” He had got breathless 
attention now. 

“Miss FnuriGAN,” said Dioky solemnly, 
“plunged into it like a Trojan. As 
luck had it she’d posted hers^ at the 
shallow place, just above the Falls.” 

There was a shudder in the audience. 
The young daughter of the house had 
dropped her silver tea-caddy and was 
pale to the lips. 

“ Wdl, she plimged in to her knees 
and grabbed hun. It was a fine perform- 
smce ; and the triumph with wlich she 
hooked him was the west part of all.” 

“ How romantic 1 ” cried the women. 

“Romantic? Ah!” said Dicky, grin- 
ning round at them in the fii^ght. 
“That’s how it strikes poor Bellamy. 
I believe he’d have thanked her to let 
him go over the Falls, lliey’re bring- 
ing mm in— can’t you hear ’em shout- 
I ing?'^with his rescuer clinging to him, 
I and a nasty cut on his head.^’ 


“He’ll have to marry her after this.” 

“ Oh, bound to, poor chap ! She saved 
his life,” said Dicky, rocking helplessly 
on the rug. 

Indeed a noise of cheering announced 
the approach of Mss Finnigah and her 
fish. Dicky flung the doors open with 
a dramatic flourish and let them in. 

“ Behold the heroine ! ” said he. 

Mss Finnigaist took their congratula- 
tions with an air of deserving them. 
She was a big woman, with Mr hair 
pushed under a deer-st^er cap ; her 
eyes were bold, and she had a loud 
laugh like a man’s. The other women 
had not liked her ; and though she had 
rescued Lord Bellamy, the nicest noan 
there, — in the hour of her tritimph they 
liked her less. StiU they kissed her. 
One had to. 

But Carey, the young daughter of 
the house, was standing by the hearth, 
holding on to the chimney-piece, her 
eyes on Bellamy, her cheeks as white 
as her frock. 

Bellamy made his way unconsciously 
to her side, breaking through the rest. 
His walk was not steady; perhaps the 
cut on his head, roughlv bandaged, 
made him dizzy still. The girl laid 
her hand on his dripping sleeve. 

“ Oh, you’re safe 1 ” she said. 

“So/e.'” cried Bellamy. His tone 
was curiously bitter; it was the tone 
of a man condemned. 

^ ^ ft ^ 

“He’U have to marry her after this.” 

That was the world’s opinion, Mss 
Finijigan’s opinion, and alas ! Bellamy’s 
opinion too. Dioky had got him up to 
his room and was looking after him, 
chuckling hard. 

“Romantic Wedding in High Life,” 
he giggled. “There’s a row in the 
passage, Bellamy— -I believe your pre- 
server wants to come in and nurse you.” 

“ For the Ijord’s sake keep her out I ” 
cried Bellamy in alarm. 

“ Can’t. Eights of Property and so 
on,” proclaimed Dioky. “You’re her 
property now, you know. Oh, you 
wait tiU you’re stuck side by side at 

Himi fir ! ” 

“Oh, confoxind you! shut up,” said 
Bellamy, getting into his shirt. “You’re 
a good little (2iap, Dioky, but I can’t 
stand chafl. Look here, I owe that 
woman my life, and — it’s a debt of 
honour. Don’t rag a poor devil who ’s 
got to ask one woman to many him the 
very night he— wanted — ^to ask another.” 

Dicky was confounded. He sat down 
suddenly on Bellamy’s pillow, and stared 
up at him with his mouth open. Ibis 
was worse than a joke ; worse than the 
rich Mss FunsuGAN landing her fish and 
wading into the peerage. There was 
nothing to laugh at here. 

“ It *s— it ’s— is it Carry ? ” he said at 
last. 


Bellamy turned away sharply. 

“Then, by George,” cried Dicky, “it 
shan’t be done ! ” 

“It’s got to be done,” said Bellamy. 
“I said it’s a debt of honour. She 
saved my life, though I wish to Heaven 
she’d let me drown — and I suppose I 
hdong to her by all laws already.” 

“But Carry,” objected Dioky, who 
was a cousin, “ poor little Carry ” 

“Oh, Lord!” sighed Bellamy, with 
his head in his hands. 

“Pity you couldn’t save her life in 
exchange,” said Dioky suddenly. “I 
suppose that would cancel the obliga- 
tion?” 

“No such luck,” said Bellamy sadly. 

“ Oh, I don’t Imow. House might go 
on fire or something. I say, don’t pro- 
pose to-night. It ’s hardly decent. Like 
chucking a sovereign at a fellow who 
stops your horse. Sit out the dinner, 
if you can” (Bellamy groaned), “and 
then say your head ’s bad and cut away 
to bed; we’ll look out for Providence 
in the morning.” 

“It’s got to be done,” said Bellamy 
with the quietness of despair. 

Morning laughed over the loch and the 
fatal river, and the birches dripped their 
yeUow rain to the water’s rim. Bbi^lamy 
took out Miss Fikkigak in a boat. 

He was solemnly handing her in when 
Dioky Todd (whether possessed by a 
devil, or moved with an impulse of vain 
compassion, history does not say) seized 
Carry by the arm and lugged her on to 
the pier. 

“Hi, you two,” he shouted, “ferry us 
across, will you?” 

“Don’t, Dioky, don’t.'” said the 
daughter of the house in an imploring 
whisper ; but Dioky clutched her relent- 
lessly. Bellamy was not likely to hold 
on for him. 

“You’re making it beastly hard for 
me,” said Bellamy under his breath, 
while Mss Finntgan made ungracious 
room for Carry. Dioky grinned. 

“ If r ’d got to be hanged,” he retorted, 
“I’d be uncommouly grateful to any- 
body who postponed the noose. No — 
no oar for me, thanks. I’m a pas- 
senger.” 

Bellamy took off his coat, and with 
two or three angry strokes drove the 
boat out into the loch. Dioky sat by 
Mss Fimnigah’s side and pondered. 

Poor old Bellamy was a fine chap, 
straight aH through. He looked awfully 
down, and no wonder, sitting between 
the girl he wanted and the woman who 
wanted him. And poor litde Carry, 
who sat behind him where they could 
not see each other — ^how hard she had 
fought not to betray herself when they 
were all chafiSbig him last night at 
dinner. Only Dioky saw ! That was a 
pluclgr little thing, if you like. How 



IE CART WITHOUT THE HORSE. 

SoESE’-€uh’hunting, Time— A bout one o'clock. 
Your Luhoh?*’ 

six o'clock, A,M.). “No, no! Donner und wetter! 
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brave slie was, witli ]ier little wliite face -rut ouikirM tDv da-taad occasion promised to be unique — as 

fixed reproachfully on himself. IXwas THE dUNDLEBY BAZAAK. indeed it was. 

an awkward situation ; he must land Now that I can sit down in personal The streets of Bundleby were decorated 

her, poor child, and abandon Bellamy to security and think it all over, I am glad with flags, and strings of them crossed 
his fate. that I opened the Bundleby Bazaar the road at the Assembly Rooms, and 

He turned repentantly to Miss FusmcAN, instead of Mamma, whose nerves are there was quite a little crowd as I drew 
who was steering, to ask her to run highly susceptible to sudden shock ; but up to the door. I was rather annoyed 
ashore. By George, he could not stand there were petrifying moments on that to find that Mr. Bolter had sent his 
that woman’s vulgar triumph! With platform when I would have changed father, a worn, broken-looking person, 
his wrath and disgust came a sudden places with my nearest and dearest — to escort me from the carriage, for I was 
idea that struck him dumb ; for half a but circumstances make cowards of us beginning to feel a little nervous — 

second he sat quite silent. Then he all. I was chosen to act as deputy by besides which I was conscious of a 

jumped up. the Bazaar Committee because Mamma’s curious sensation of physical fear, an 

“ I say, Miss Fiketigan, see that fish ? sudden indisposition had given them no apprehensive hush in the air, as soon as 
— ^Look ! ” time to get anybody more important, I laid my fingers on the tremulous arm 

His excitement affected her ; she and it is only ffiir to say that no one, of my escort, 
jumped up clumsily too. to judge from my long flowing skirts, “You must teU me everything I have 

“Steady, Dicky,” growled Bellamy, wo-dd guess how young I am, and my got to do,” I said ; “ I am quite inexperi- 


triimning the boat. 

Nobody saw how it - 
was, but the boat was 
rocking, and to his dying 
day Dicky would never 
publicly admit a shove. 
Anyhow, Miss Fiknigak 
disappeared inthewater, 
bobbing up yards away. 
Her shriek wakened the 
hills, and Bellamy, drop- 
ping his oars, went in 
after her. 

The girl was wring- 
ing her hands, white 
as death, in the bows. 
Dicky picked up the 
oars and waited. 

Already knowing that 
Bellamy (when not fool 
enough to get himself 
knocked stupid) was a 
swimmer, Dicky saw him 
landing his floundering 
burden. Saw him, an 
altered Bellamy, with a 








I manners are quite mature until somebody 1 enced, as I told your son yesterday.” 
He drew in his breath 

I with a sudden shudder 

at my words. 

1 ^ “My son.'” he said; 

I , L “ that was me! ” 

^ 'liM “Oh, dear,” 1 faltered, 

4 IM '‘I'm so sorry— you are 

^ ^ afraid.” 

f i “^er^s— n^es,” he 

^ furtive glance round 
spoke; “and we 
trouble 

lochs on their cages 

tive, and^there has been 

—irregularities that 

' “Oh. of coTirse,” I 

RUGBY AT THE ZOO. said heartily. “I love 


RUGBY AT THE ZOO. 


hr ORDER TO DEFRAY THE COST OF BUILDING I THE NEW SMALL MAMMAL HOUSE, JUST PStS ! 


light in his eye and a opened, it is proposed to have a football match. This is a rehearsal. * was going to tell him 

laugh on his Hp, break- ^ about my pink - eyed 

ing into Miss Fiknigak’s protestations makes me ^giggle, o Anyhow, the hon. shrew mouse, only at that moment we 
handsomely with the one lucky thing secretary, amne, hearty, energetic person entered the hall. 

to be said : “ Oh, it ’s all right, Miss called Mr. Bolter, seemed satisfied when The stained windows and old carving 
FirnsriGAK. Call it quits.” he called to instruct me in matters of had been successfully hidden by festoons 

Dioky came back to reality with a procedure. of art muslin and artificial roses, and a 

grin. Yes, he had got her 1 She My amber voile arrived from town in group of gaily-dressed ladies and a few 
wouldn’t be any the worse for her the nick of time, and I felt quite excited men stood near the door. They were 
ducking. ’ when I drove into Bundleby to make speaking in excited whispers, and two 

“ Oh, Dicky, why don’t you & some- my first plunge into public life. Eeggie, or three were trying to subdue the loud 
thing?” cried Carry desperately, His my young brother, was to have come crying of a little girl. Unheeded at her 
terrible coolness made her wild. with me, but he left word to say he had feet lay a lovdy bouquet of roses, which 

“Do something?” repeated Dioky in gone on earlier, to help to get things I felt sure was intended for me, but 
injured tones. He turned to look at her, ready for my reception, and as Reggie everyone seemed to have forgotten it and 
grinning darkly. “ What do you call frequently fails to treat me with proper couldn’t very well remind them, 
something? I ’ve just this very moment respect I thought it quite sweet of him. The ladies and clergymen who were 
^ved poor Bellamy’s life — and yours He had shown a keen interest in tiie presented to me seemed each to have 

Bazaar from the fet, and had begged caught Mr. Bolter’s furtive expression, 

II 8' week’s ^xtra holiday in order to help and one and all evidently tried to draw 

Napoikok’s Hat.— Some diflB.culty ap- in the good cause. It was to be a very my attention from the hangings and 
pears to have arisen as to the genuine- grand affair, modelled as far as possible decorations which I was endeavouring 
ness of this rehc. The evidence is of a on London Charity FStes, with a “nook to admire in my best manner, 
somewhat negative chapter, as the only of necromancy” and a “menagerie of Mr. Bolter escorted me to the platform, 
nap t^t could have identified it has queer pets,” all complete; in fact, as the others following in a solid body- 
long since disappeared. Mr. Bolter triumphantly announced, the indeed there seemed a marked disiadi- 
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“And ymo does the Vioun belong to, Mrs. Brown?” 

“ Oh, that ’s me ’osband’s, Sir. *E wouudn’t be ’appt till ’e got one ” 

“But I didn’t know he could plat it.” 

“Oh, no. Sib, ’e can’t. Why, ’e don’t rightly know ’ow to wind it up yet!” 


nation amongst the smaB assemblage to 
move singly or even in couples. 

It was while the opening hymn was 
in progress that I noticed a cnrions 
nndnlatory movement in the long 
draperies which divided the side-shows 
from the central hall. I glanced at 
Mr. Bolter for an explanation, and was 
surprised to see that the perspiration 
was rolling down his face — ^which had 
assumed a greenish hue — in great beads. 
I heard queer scuffling noises all round, 
a squeak or two, and Mr. Parsons, the 
muscular curate, with his spectacles on 
and his coat off, appeared at an opening 
beckoning two gentlemen, who hastened 
behind the hangings. The hymn trailed 
weakly to its conclusion. I pronounced 
the Bazaar open to a singularly inatten- 
tive audience, and prepared to make the 
orthodox tour of the stalls. But some- 
how or other my lavish purchases fell 
flat; the stall-holders seemed more in- 
terested in the draperies round their 
stalls than the pretty display on the top, 
and one lady to my surprise insisted on 
standing on a chair. Reggie was nowhere 
to be seen, and this disturbed me, for it 
is always best to keep Reggie in sight. 

It was while I was buying an ugly 
beadwork table-centre that I felt some- 
thing nibbling at my patent leather 
toe-cap. 

“Ah ! ” I cried sharply, “ what ’s 
that ! My ejaculation was like a 
match to gunpowder, and the assembled 
ladies shrieked to a woman. “ Courage, 
ladies — courage ! ” cried Mr. Bolter in a 
trembling voice ; “it is nothing, I assure 
you — ^nothing at all.” He approached 
the stall to verify his words, lifted the 
hangings with a determined expression, 
and out, with an equally determined 
expression, walked an alligator. 

How I got to the platform I don’t 
know, but I found myself there in less 
time than it takes to write it, clinging 
desperately to three other women who 
had made the journey with equal celerity. 

“Parsons! Parsons!” shouted Mr. 
Bolter hoarsely, “ where are you ? Come 
and catch this brute, or there’ll be a 
panic!” and he made a wild dash 
under the side-show hangings in search 
of his colleague. 

Then everything happened at once. 
Mr. Bolter reappeared as if by magic, 
smartly pursued by a small shaggy 
brown bear with a merry f^e, who 
followed him and the rest of his flying 
flock half across the hall, and finally 
brought up short before the refreshment 
stall, where he shared honours with two 
or three monkeys — two or three J — dozens 
of them, of all shapes and sizes, began 
to crop up everywhere like a liideous 
night-mare. At the same moment Mr. 
Parsons appeared in the gallery, with a 
stick in one hand and a mutton chop in 
the other, evidently trying to dislodge a 


young jaguar, who was lying among the 
pahns on the rail of the balcony under 
the impression he was back in the 
tropics. But the final touch of horror 
was added by the fact that suspended 
from the hig clock above the door hung 
a magnificent specimen of the reticulated 
cobra, whose hanging head and darting 
tongue effectually stopped those who 
preferred the street, in spite of the fact 
that Reggie — ^who, flushed with success, 
had suddenly appeared behind the 
scenes — ^was taking unsteady shots at it 
with his catapult. 

Then something cleared the flowers in 
front of the platform, and alighted with 
a rattiLe of claws hy my side — ^it may 
only have been a kangaroo, hut it was 
the last straw, and leaping to Reggie’s 
side I flung my arms about him. 

“ Save me ! ” I gasped. 

“ This is a bit of sport, if you like ! ” 
he cried, and shaking me off he was 
about to take aim at the jaguar, which 


at that moment rose and stretched itself. 
But in stepping hack he trod on the 
alligator’s tail, and the next moment we 
were both running for it, hand in hand, 
as we had never run before, urged by a 
rattle of scales in our rear. We stopped 
before a little window in the back part 
of the haU, Reggie wriggled through 
first and pulled me after him, and 
though I left fragments of flesh and 
frills behind me it was with a thankful 
heart I found myself once more in the 
security of the outer air, I turned on 
my brother. 

“Did you let them out?” I demanded. 

“What do you think?” he replied 
with a wink. “ But don’t teU the Mater, 
Sis, for I did save your life.” 

“ Very well,” I replied, “ I ’IL consider 
it — ^but I think you’ll be wise to go 
back to school to-morrow.” 

And he did, while a large notice — 
POSTPONED — ^was pasted across the 
placards of the Bundleby Bazaar. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

John Chilcote, M.P. (Biackwood) will advance by leap 
bound tbe movement towards the front ranh of women novelists 
achieved by Mrs. TncESTO^sr in The Circle, The book is marked 
by originality and power. There is, of course, nothing new 
in thft idea of a man having a double. Oddly enough, whilst 
the concluding chapters were passing through BZaefei^od, the 
nation was stirred by disclosure of the Beok story. A closer 
parallel to the resemblance established by Mrs. Tburston will 
be found in Jekyll and Eyde, But it is here, among other 
departures from the beaten track, that originality asserts itself. 
Mrs. Thueston’s creature is not one man but twain : a help- 
less slave of morphia, and a man of rare capacity who assumes 
his name and lives his life. In skilful hands, following the 
ordinary lines of daily life, this device offers opportunity of 
interesting adventure. Mrs. Thueston, greatly daring, essays 
the House of Commons, and my Baronite, who knows some- 
thing of the place, observes that in the matter of local inci- 
dent and atmosphere she treads its intricate pathways with 
marvellous accuracy. John Ghilcote^s double, in fulfilment 
of his bargain, not only performs the social and business 
duties of his employer. He takes his place in the House of 
Commons, which he electrifies by a great spe^h leading to 
the defeat of the Ministry and an offer by the incoming Pre- 
mier of the Under-Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs. Greatest 
difficulty of aU, in Mrs. Thdkston’s hand the crowning triumph, 
is John Chileote's wife. The risky episode in which she 
figures is dealt with in manner equally daring and delicate. 
Since this note was written announcement is made that 
Mr. George Auexaisider has purchased for stage use the 
dramatised rendering of the novel. It is safe to predict 
that the exrPrisonev of Zenda will make a hit with the two 
J ohn Ghileotes, 

In Some Loves and a Life (F. V. White & Co.) Mrs. 
Campbell Peaed professes to give A Study of a Neurotic 
Woman.” It is a powerfully-written story. Now, although 
the clever authoress has successfully achieved the difficult 
task she had undertaken, namely that of giving a careful 
analytic study of a Neurotic Woman in the person of Jean, 
wife of a South African exploiter of diamond mines, yet 
it is the character of the Beverend Eugh St. Million, proposed 
as a type of an English clergyman of the advanced Eitualistic 
school, that will mainly interest the reader as being a close 
and life-like representation of a vacillating emotional man, 
whose intermittent struggles against temptation only in- 
tensify his human gratification in ultimately yielding. He 
hands over a gentle maiden, who devotedly loves him, to be 
the wife of his invalid cousin; and then, straightway, he 
conceives a violent overpowering passion for a fascinating 
married woman, voluptuous and pagan. He will constitute 
himselt her director; he will be of spiritual benefit to her ; 
and so the neurotic woman follows the clergyman’s lead 
and plays at penitence. The denouement is comparatively 
commonplace. All the characters are carefully individualised, 
and that of the sculptor David Boyde, another of the heroine’s 
conquests, is drawn with a masterly hand. 


The Food of the Oods (Macmillan) suggests to my Baronite 
the dream of an otherwise able gentleman who has supped 
off sausages. The narrative has all the minute details of a 
well-remembered dream, and much of its incoherence. Mr. 
Wells has imagined the discove:^ of a miraculous food, 
which, taken in accordance with instructions, leads to the 
^owth of a young naan to the height of sixty feet. Children 
in proportion. Not alone with man does the nutriment work 
these wonders. Hens, wasps or rats getting a taste grow to 
gigantic proportions. Admitting tie fim of the fancy, 
Mr. Wejxs plays with it admirably. Bubbling with high 


spirits, rich in quaint resources, he keeps the thing going 
for over 300 pages. Whether it is worth doing is a question 
the reader will decide according to his tastes. Of this form 
of humour Swift’s Brohdingnag is enough for my Baronite. 


I have read Lindley Kays, by Barry Pain (Methuen), with 
a very deep interest, due maiidy to its own admirable quali- 
ties, but also in part to the recollection of Mr. Barry Pain’s 
previous writings. Those who remember the humour, the 
fancy, and the insight shown by his early work in a 
Cambridge imdergraduates’ magazine, and who have subse- 
quently watched his rapid progress through the pages of 
many London papers, will be the first to congratulate him 
on Ae success of the present book. In this he describes 
with a sympathy that lends eloquence to his style, and a 
humour that makes it brilliant, the struggles and vexations 
and disappointments, and the final triumph of his hero. 
Lindley Kays is the son of a prosperous, conventional, 
religious father, carrying on a hardware business in a 
provincial town. The son has genius; the father has 
respectability and its attendant phrases. The atmosphere 
of the home, its pursuits, and its total lack of ideas, are 
described with a power and a force of conviction that are 
almost startling in their intensity. From these deadly sur- 
roundings Lindley ultimately escapes, but after his escape 
he becomes less attractive. It is, indeed, the first part of the 
book that gives it its striking value. 


If but a ray of sunlight be welcome to a fog-depressed 
Londoner on a tepid murky morning in October, -with what 
ddight vTiIl he not hail the radiant apparition of a most 
sweet SurirOhild, coming to him through the Bradbury and 
Aonew Bowers of Bouverie Street, presenting himself as the 
dainty elf of Rudolph C. Lehmann’s creation, and showing 
his portrait as drawn by Thomas Maybank who has succeeded 
to a certain department of Queen Mob's Royal Academy, over 
which entire institution, “ once upon a time,” Dicky Doyle 
held undisputed sway. Among the best things in this little 
book is the Steme-like episode of the death of old grey 
Dapple, and the most natural scene, represented as having 
occurred at Peckwater Towers, when the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness condescended to dance in the Servants’ Hall. The 
Baron congratulates both author and artist. 


In The Children's Annual for next year (Grant Richards), 
the coloured illustrations by Patten Wilson, especially 
when representing such sporting subjects as The Meet 
and The Bun, in which men and horses all come out of a 
box of wooden toys, are genuindy funny ; as also is A Motor 
Bace by the same artist. These are the gems of the book, 
and The Cruise of the Snowdrop and Forest FHends by Mr. 
Ames take the next prize. Miss Jessie Pope has some 
pretty quaint and amusing stories and verses, and a figure in 
the illustration, signed illegibly, to her Fine Feathers is evi- 
dently a not very distant relation of one of the late Phil May’s 
inimitable gutter-snipes. It is 
a good show for the modest sum 
which Mr. Pecksniff professed 
his decided unwillingness to ad- 
vance Mr. Chevy Slyme by the 
agency of Mr. Montague Tigg. 


The Tale of Benjamin Bunny 
(F. Warnb & Co.), by Beatrix 
Potter, with daintily coloured 
illustrations, presumably also 
by the aulhoress, is a pretty 
booklet. Suitable as a present. 
Christmas is coming. 
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BLUE BOOKS FOR THE MILLION. 

The firm of publisliers who are the 
new agents for the sale of Government 
publications, state that they are con- 
vinced that there is really a greater 
demand for these throughout the country 
than has hitherto been suspected. They 
propose, therefore, to push the sale of 
Blue Books and kindred literature by 
advertising. We may probably expect 
to see some such announcements as these 
in the columns devoted to publishers : — 

What shall we read in the winter even- 
ings? is the question which is being 
asked in every home just now. Our 

BIG BLUE LIBRARY 
contains bright and amusing literature 
for everyone. Its pages include, among 
other admirable features, chatty articles 
by eminent experts on noatters of such 
everyday interest as Bi-metaUism, the 
Housing of the Poor, the HaR-marking 
of Foreign Plate, the Income Tax, and 
the Death Duties, which will delight 
young and old alike. 

Every Young Housewife 

should study Mr. Eustace Miles's fasci- 
nating artide on How to live on two 
Plasmon biscuits and one lentil a day, 
which appears in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Physical Deteriora- 
tion. 

The same book also contains a closely- 
reasoned article on Nicotine as a Factor 
in physical development, with an ex- 
cursus on the educational value of 
cigarette pictures, by Messrs. Woodbine 
AND Tabbs. 

Ho Boy’s Library 

can be complete without Mr. G. R. Sims's 
thrilling new story, The Detective^s 
Detective, which runs through the pages 
of the Report of the Beck Oommission. 
This story attracted the widest atten- 
tion when it appeared as a serial in the 
halfpenny press. 

The Fact that no less an 
Authority than 

Mr. Stephen Adams has spoken in the 
warmest terms of Mr. Caldwell's views 
on Musical Copyright gives an addi- 
tional interest to the forthcoming issue 
of that well-known politician’s evidence 
before the recent Royal Commission 
(3000 pp., 16 X 12, 6d.) This monu- 
mental work is prefaced by a short 
biographical note on Mr. Caldwell, 
written by Mr. William Booset, with 
special reference to his influence on 
music publishing at the present day. 

Every Sloimtaineer will 
doubtless Enjoy 

that charming book of travels, Bound 
the Piccadilly Alps in a Hansom, being 
a reprint of the Report of the Congested 
Traffic Commission. Draymen, cab- 



drivers, and omnibus conductors have 
all contributed to its pages, which afford, 
it need hardly be said, particularly 
bright and spicy reading. 

A specially expurgated edition has 
been prepared for the home circle by 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. 

Just Published. 

Devolution, being a new and revised 
edition of that epoch-making work. 
Home Buie for Ireland. This edition 
has been specially prepared by Lord 
Dunraven, and two of its principal 
attractions are an introduction by Sir 
Anthony Macdonald, and explanatory 
notes by Mr. George Wyndham. 

How shall we Decorate 
the Spare Bedroom? 

is a question which vexes every young ^ 


couple. They will find the answer in 
Sir Edward Poynter’s contribution to 
Pictures, how and when to Buy them. 
This admirable little handbook, which 
is the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Ohantrey Bequest, may be con- 
sidered the Art Coimoisseux's vade 


Football Extraobdjnary. — ^Everybody 
being assumed to be now interested in 
the deeds of footballers, the following 
extract from the Birmingham Argus 
should be read. The match was between 
Preston North End and Notts County, 
each of which seems to be better than 
the other, for, says the report, “ as the 
interval drew near both teams tried to 
further increase their lead, but failed to 
do so.” 
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THE NEW DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 

Messrs. A. B. Walkley and William Archer are re-discovered 
in the folder's eliamhers just aften' the conclusion of an 
JEpicurean banquet. 

Mr, Walkley, Try one of those cigars — a relic of Spanish 
mle, and stiU preserving something of the aristocratic aroma 
of decadent Dondom. JEJt eomme liqueur 9 

Mr, Archer. I thank you, I will take a Curasao. 

Mr. Walkley, But, my dear Archer, that is blank verse! 
Can it possibly have escaped your notice that you are a 
poet? 

Mr. Archer*. I assure you it was unpremeditated, like the 
lark’s trill. And yet I have thought a good deal lately about 
what the Laureate says in his lecture on the decline of 
interest in the higher poetry. Has it ever struck you that 
men like ourselves, who exercise authority in our special 
department of knowledge, owe a kind of duty to the public 
in respect of the form in which we dress our thoughts ? I 
speak, of course, of the intelligent public ; not of those who 
assist at musical comedies and are therefore past hope. 

Mr. Walkley, Qu&m Deus vuU ^erdere 

i Mr. Archer. •plectuntur Achivi. Precisely. But my 

point is that we perhaps owe it to the thinking public to 
address them in some higher form of speech than even the 
most erudite prose. 

' Mr. Walkley. Mais, mon ami, que vous kes impayable! 
For myself I confess that I find prose a sufficiently handy 
medium for my polyglottic methods. 

i Mr. Archer. Ah 1 but you have never yet attempted the 
nobler way. How would it be if in one of our “real 
* conversations ” we rehearsed a few flights of verse ? Later 
, on, if aU went well, we might give a public performance in 
' our respective or^ns. 

' Mr. Walkley. I am not convinced that the Times are ripe 
for this daring experiment. Still there can be no harm in a 
’ private rehearsal. Would you like to begin at once ? You 
have the air of an improvisatore, and it might infect me. 

Mr. Archer. I am certainly feeling rather spontaneous, 
i \After a decent pause^ drops into poetry. 

, ’Tis not— and you, I trust, will bear me out, — 

' ’Tis not that I look back from middle age 
Upon an ill-spent hfe, nor must lament 
[ A bitter aftermath of wild, wild oats. 

No ; technically speaking, I may say 
i I have no “ past ” ; my blameless record shows 

i How both as critic and interpreter 

\ I have achieved respectable results 
j In point of quality as well as mass, 

And won my Walkley’s praise. And yet, and yet — 
Mr. Walkley. What are you driving at ? 

; Mr. Archer. And yet, as I 

I Intended saying when you interposed, 

’ I would that I could have my youth again. 

And to the task of criticising plays 
Could bring the unspoilt wonder of a child, 

The dewy innocence of Mir. Stead 1 
i What say you, Walkley ? 

j Mr, Walkley. If one might only put the dial back 

' Mr. Archer. Excuse me ; you have got the metre verong I 
i You should complete the line I left xmdone 
, Before you start another; and, besides, 

Dials are fixed ; it is the shadow moves. 

So — ^to revert to my above remark — 

What say you, Walkuey ? 

Mr. Walkley. What I say is this : 

Like you, I would I might approach the stage 
In total ignorance of antique lore, 

Released from that divine but fetal gift 
Of knowledge sucked from out the rolling centuries — 


Mr. Archer. A foot tbo long ! Omit the epithet ! 

Mr. Walkley. Of knowledge sucked from out the centuries, 
IVom JEschylus to Henry Arthur Jones. 

I would the hardened tablets of my mind 
Might have their old consistency of wax 
Plastic to first impressions. Think, my friend, 

If you and I could go and see The Tempest, 

In aH the ecstasy of childhood’s years, 

Twin babes that never learned in Drury Lane 
The possibilities of pantomime 1 
If we could view Pinero’s latest play, 

And that erotometric marionette, 

While still untutored in the peerless wit 
That stamps A DolVs House; knowing nought about 
The Master’s energising puppets 1 
Mr. Archer. Ah 1 

Mr. Walkley. And is there not a peril lurks for us 
In this same portent of perpetual youth, 

This vnsdom issuing out of infants’ mouths 
Whose eyes had seen the world ere we were born, 

And practise now on their new toy, the drama, 

That balanced judgment which belongs to age ? 

For how can we, who long ago have lost 
The early rapture of the unweaned state, 

And come to know our drama upside down, 

How can we well expect to hold our own 
With babes like W. Tithonus Stead? 

Shall we not find our occupation gone ? 

How shall we fill the yawning interval 

Till second diildhood 

[Left discussing this appalling p^hhm. 

THE WHITE RABBIT. 

Chapter XII. 

He Disappears. 

“ Where ’s Mabel ? I haven’t seen her about for two days.” 

The Rabbit was addressing the black-and-white Cat, who 
was going through the acrobatic performances usually 
associated Tvith a feline toilet. 

“ Mabel,” said the Cat, readjusting her off hind leg to the 
ground, “is unwell. I heard them talk about a high 
temperature or something of that sort. They put a spike of 
glass in her mouth and kept it there for a long time.” 

“How dared they? ” said the indignant Rabbit. “It’s a 
cruel cowardly thing to do to a little girl. You shouldn’t 
have allowed it, Oamp, really you shouldn’t.” 

“ Oh, as to that,” said the Oat complacently, “I make it a 
point never to interfere with humans unless they interfere 
with me. They think they know such a blessed lot about 
evei^hing. So I just let them go on in their ovni silly way. 
Besides, I ’m told that a spike of glass in the mouth is a 
first-rate remedy for a feverish cold — that ’s what ’s the matter 
vdth Mabel, I fancy — and you don’t suppose I ’m going to do 
anything to prevent her getting cured, do you? ” 

“ No, no,” said the Rabbit eagerly, “ of course not. That ’s 
not to be thought of for a moment. But teU me, when did 
you see Mabel?” 

“ I vras with her,” answered the Cat, “ the greater part of 
yesterday and the whole of this morning. She seemed to 
want to have me dose to her, poor little thing, so I gave up 
all my other engagements.” 

“Has Bob been to see her?” asked the Rabbit in a 
tremulous voice. 

“ Rather,” said the Oat. “ He ’s VTith her now. Of course 
old Bob isn’t much of a comfort in a sick room — ^he ’s such an 
upsetter — ^but I suppose he’s better than nothing at all. 
Anyhow Mabel sent for him, and he ’s there.” 

Now all this was gall and vrannwood to poor Bunbvtter. 
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A TRIFLE MIXED. 


■ Prudence, where’s Dickie? Is this a new Sweetheart?” — “Not so very neav, 

NEITHER, Miss. It be this way. I be couRTiNa Samuel, but Dick be courting I.” 


Mabel, Ms dear little mistress, was iU. 
That was bad enough, but it grieved 
him to the heart and made Mm rage 
with jealousy to know that Oamp and 
Rob had been admitted to her sacred 
room, nay more, had been actually sent 
for, while he, with aH his love and 
devotion, was kept outside in his solitar}" 
hutch. 

“ Did she —ah — mention my name at 
all ? ” he asked after a pause. 

“ Oh dear no,” said the Gat very 
decisively. “ She didn’t even Mnt at it. 
We were talking about all sorts ot 
interesting things, you see, and somehow 
your name didn’t crop up. But perhaps 
I might manage to lead the conversation 
that way when I see her again.” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself,” said 
the Babbit. “She’ll send for me of 
her own accord if she wants me.” 

At this moment the gardener’s boy 
appeared, and Gamp, who had for him 
a rooted objection based on the throwing 
of stones, disappeared into the bushes 

“ Come along, Eed-eyes,” said the 
boy as he opened the hutch and seized 
the Babbit by the ears, “ I ’ve got to 
take you into the house. Miss I^bel ’s 
asked for you.” 

“ At last ! ” whispered Bunbutter in 
triumph to himseK. At last he was to 
be admitted to MLvbel’s own room. She 
had asked for him. Wouldn’t he swagger 
over Gamp and Rob when he saw them 
again ! Even as he was carried along 
he began to concoct the most marvellous 
accounts of his forthcoming visit for 

their edification. 

o « 

“And now, Bimbutter,” said MLvbel, 
“ I ’m afraid you must go. It ’s getting 
quite dark and I shall have to go to 
sleep. But I love you very much, very 
much indeed, BunhvUer, and you’ve 
been such a dear good sweet rabbit 
that I’U have you in here again to- 
morrow for a long long time.” 

So the Babbit was carried off and 
handed back to the gardener’s boy, who 
was waiting for Mm : — 

“ You ’fe to take great care of him,” 
said the old nurse, “ and put him back 
safe in his hutch.” 

“ Eight you are,” said the boy, and off 
he went. 

What happened after that nobody, 
except, perhaps, the boy, ever knew for 
certain. The boy said the Babbit seemed 
suddenly to swell up so in his hands 
that he had to let go of him, and the 
Babbit scurried into, the bushes and dis- 
appeared. His story about Bun^utter's 
increase in size was derided, but he 
afiGhmed it even with tears. What is cer- 
tain is -that the WMte Babbit vanished 
and was never seen again. 

My own idea is that he turned back 
again into the Prince of Sablonu and 
tib^t he is now living in state and luxury 


in that distant and mysterious country. 
You see Mabel had assured him of her 
love, and that was all that was wanted 
to make the spell work. 

When Mabel, her health being restored, 
visited the hutch a day or two after- 
wards to mourn over the disappearance 
of her fluf^ little favourite, she picked 
a large white feather from the ground : 

“It’s just the colour of Bunbutter,'^ 
she said. “I shall k^ep it in memory 
of Mm.” 

For my part I believe it was one of 
the plumes from the Prince’s hat. 

The End. 


A Matter of ’pinion. — ^The members of 
the London County Council, having been 
described by their Chairman as our 
Guardian Angels, may perhaps come to 
tMnk themselves entitled to wings. It 
is to be hoped, writes a correspondent, 
that they wiU not charge them to the 
rates. 


Well meaot, no doubt.— The Jersey 
Weekly News, in its article upon the 
departure of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
says, “ The departure . . . calls for more 
than ordinary comment. We say unhesi- 
tatingly that the departure of General 

is an incalculable loss for the 

Island. We trust that Major-General 

[his successor] will follow in his 

footsteps.” 


Who would want to cook her ? — “ Girl 
(respectable, strong) Wanted . . . Must 
be lean ... no cooking.” — Daily 
Chronicle. 

An Equivocal Advertisement.. 
BLANK’S BBEAD 
NONE LIKE IT. 


“ Harty Congratulations ” to Sir Bobert 
on Ms receiving the first-dass Japanese 
decoration of the Bising Sun. 
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THE AMAZING VISCOUNT. 

Meeting op Protest. 

A PUBLIC meeting convened under the 
anspices of the Old Age Defence Society 
was held last Friday, to protest against 
the unwarrantable incursions of imma- 
ture talent, and to invoke Parliamentary 
interference to safeguard the interests 
of middle-aged and elderly authors and 
artists. 

Mr. Man Beerbohm, who presided, 
stated that no time was to be lost if 
headway was to be made against the 
pernicious cult of youth. With great 
emotion he read from the Daily Mail of 
the IQth inst. a long account of a boy 
artist, the Viscount be Soissons, of only 
sixteen, who was exhibiting a collection 
of pictures at the Dore Gallery, who was 
also a prolific writer in the Magazines, 
and had just completed an epic prose- 
poem of extraordinary length. Per-| 
sonaJly, he (the speaker) always thought 
that Doni was a tailor, but let that pass. ■ 
No one valued the entente cordiale more 
than he, but it was a first principle of 
modem life that nations must consuoie 
their own prodigies. 

In condusion, the Chairman read 
letters from several eminent Nestors who 
had been unable to attend the meeting. 

Lord Goschen wrote to say he couldn’t 
think what Viscounts were coming to. 
He himself did not become one until he 
was nearly sixty-nine. At the age when 
Viscount BE Soissons was painting im- 
pressionistic pictures without any artistic 
training he (the writer) was a healthy 
Philistine at Eugby. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who had been invited 
to support the meeting, telegraphed from 
Venice, “Consider myself perennially 
young — ^repudiate invitation.” 

M. Manuel Garcia wrote with feeling 
on the nuisance of the infant prodi^. 
He personally did not visit America 
until he was twenty, in the year 1825. 

Sir Oliver Lodge wrote that if the 
meeting could do anything, however 
small, to check the alarms and incursions 
of the youthful interviewer, they might 
count on his whole-hearted support. 

Mr. Feebeeio Harrison said that since 
the refusal of the British Government 
to give back the Elgin marbles, no 
event had affected him more deeply 
than this momentous announcement. 
Youth had its charms, its rights, its 
privileges, but that was’ no reason why 
it should claim a monopoly of public 
attention. Youth was the time for 
study, for preparation, not for produc- 
tion or competition with artists and 
authors of mature years. He did not 
wish to infrude a personal note, but 
he could not refrain from saying that he 
had waited until he was seventy before 
he wrote his first novel (Loud cheers). 

Sir I4EWIS Morris said that he was 


proud to associate himself with the 
weighty words iJiat had fallen from his 
distinguished confrhre. The best place 
for the composition of epics was on the 
Underground, as he had conclusively 
proved in his ovm case, and nobody of 
tender years could stand the strain of 
prolonged subterranean composition. 
It stood to reason that anyone who 
composed poetry in his minority must 
be a minor poet. He would not, how- 
ever, go so ^ as to endorse the revolu- 
tionary suggestion that no poet should 
be allowed to be published until he had 
joined the majority. 

Sir James Knowles here rose and 
stated, amid loud cheers, that he had 
recendy declined an article entitled 
“Reminiscences of a Virtuoso,” which 
had been submitted to him by Franz 
Vecsev. 

Sir William Grantham stated with 
much emotion that, in spite of many 
pressing invitations, he had not con- 
tributed to the Daily Mail until he was 
sixty-nine. 

Sir Edward Potnter, the President of 
the Royal Academy, said that he had no 
doubt that the usual attacks on the 
Academy would shortly begin on account 
of their crud treatment of the Viscount 
Phenomenon in not having dected him 
to their body. He would not deny that 
an infusion of youth might be useful, but 
it needed to be very judiciously obtained. 
In his view youth, like wine, was useless 
until it was wdl matured. 

Mr. A. P. Watt created a painful 
sensation by revealing some of the inevit- 
able results of the growing craze for 
youthful authors. It had been raslily 
stated that the Employers’ Liability 
Act had made the British workman the 
largest purchaser of hair-dye in the 
world. He could assure the audience 
that the consumption of artificial pig- 
ment among the literary dasses was 
astounding. And he coidd name pub- 
lishers who required a more searching 
test than juvenile appearance ; who 
would consider no manuscript unless 
the author himself brought it (in the 
speaker’s company) and was prepared 
to leap-frog over Ihe junior partner, or 
to exhibit a chest measurement at least 
ten inches in excess of his waist, which 
was, of course, a very exacting require- 
ment from a man of letters. 

Mr. G. K. ^ Chesterton, the next 
speaker, was objected to on the ground 
that his immature age disqualified him 
from being present. He rapidly, how- 
ever, demonstrated that age find youth 
are interchangeable terms, and that it is 
the youngest vvho are really the oldest. Is 
not, he asked,' the child the father of the 
man? As for himsdf, he was, he said, 
merdy masquerading as a stripling ; his 
real age v^ eighty-two, but he had l 3 een 
marv^ously made up. 


A resolution was passed deprecating 
youthful geniuses. 

As the meeting broke up the news 
was received that the Viscount had 
been appointed to the Art Editorship 
of the Daily Mirror. 


PUZZLES AND PARADOXES. 

The lines of the aspiring bard 
Much toil and trouble cost. 

And yet, alas ! like many a rime, 
They oft turn out a frost. 

The magistrate is called a beak, 

I reaUy wonder why. 

Is it because he often has 
A piercing eagle eye? 

They say the swan divindy sings 
With its expiring breath. 

The humble oyster too may be 
A Patti after death. 

A tail you’ll find is fitted with 
A wag, which seldom fails. 

Yet many so-caUed wags I know 
Have most unfitting tales. 

One gathers nuts in autumn months 
From off horse-chestnut trees, 

Is it because a chestnut ’s hoarse 
It ’s sometimes called a wheeze ? 


SHOULD A WIFE OPEN HER 
HUSBAND’S LETTERS? 

Below will be found a few answers 
which we have obtained to this vital 
question. 

Ml’. Henn-Pekt says: “I should pre- 
fer that she didn’t . - . but she does. 
Please don’t mention my name.” 

A Famous Politician says : “I hope to 
send you an answer after I have had 
an opportunity of consulting with 
Mr. Chamberlain.” 

Miss Ohlde Matde writes : “ Only give 
me the chance.” 

* Mrs. Smith-Smith says: “I have re- 
ceived your letter addressed to Mr. 
Smith-Smith. — That is his answer.” 

The Postmistress at Little Puddleton 
writes : “ If she lives in Puddleton she 
need not trouble. I can teU her the 
contents of any letter coming into the 
village.” 

Bill Bailey says: “If she does, I 
can’t go home at aU.” 


A Poster Contrast. 

The Standard. 

3000 Russians 

ANNmiLATEB. 

The Daily Express (same morning). 

Revision of Anglican 
Hymn Book. 

100 New Hymns. 
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SYMBOLIC BOOTS. 

We have heard much of late years 
concerning the Degeneracy of the Drama. 
Careful research has been made for a 
remedy, and now recent events have 
encouraged the belief in aid from the 
outside. Where our dramatists have 
failed to express emotion and the 
development of character, our modistes 
have stepped in and supplied a long- 
felt want. And why not our boot- 
makers too ? 

Appended are a few ideas for the con- 
struction of a Four-Act play, in which 
the desired symbolism is furnished by 
the foot-gear of the protagonist. 

Act I. 

The hero wears a pair of flamboyant 
yellow boots, expressive of youthfulness 
and hopefulness. A neat and happy 
combination of red buttons is symbolical 
of his dawning passion for a cha rmin g 
lady possessed of a husband addicted to 
heart disease. But the top inside lining 
of the hoots is of hlaeh leather! This 
subtle touch (it will be easy' for the 
dramatist to write in a few lines enabling 
the hero to exhibit the inside lining of 
one boot at least during the course of 
the Act) is intended to convey to the 
audience that the hero is suffering from 
a temptation to stage-manage for the 
heaH-diseasefnl husband a short sharp 
shock,” which shall at once carry Mm 
off and enable the hero to do the same 
by the lady. 

Act n. 

The hero wears dead black leather 
boots, with all the pohsh rubbed off. 
He is about to assist at the husband’s 
demise, and therefore wears mourning 
' in anticipation. A bright red tag 
hanging out from each boot indicates 
that the victim’s death is to be accom- 
panied with violence. 

. Act m. 

' The hero'wears a pair of obfusc carpet 
; slippers, somewhat down-trodden in the 
' sole and embroidered with mauve pansies 
(that’s for thought), which are naturally 
painful, seeing that he is filled with 
; remorse (as is suggested further by the 
mauve which stands for half mourning). 
He has accomplished his fell purpose, 
but the lady has rejected him with 
immediate scorn. The slippers are, of 
course, indicative of a bootless passion. 

Act IV. 

After an interval long enough to allow 
some characters with no ppticular foot- 
gear to acquaint the audience with the 
fact that “ a year has now elapsed,” the 
hero makes his entrance, wearing the 
white ^oes of a blameless life. The 
audience will be struck with the block 
toe-caps, which are of shining patent 





Cockney Sportsntian, Haw— young woman, whose Whiskies do you keep uere?" 
EigUand Lassie, “We only keep McPherson’s, Sir.” 

G. S. “ McPherson ? Haw— who the deuce is McPherson ? ” 

E. L. “ My Brother, Sir ” 


hath 67 % as distinct from the dull, 
unglossy leather of Act H. They will at 
once understand that the year has been 
spent in expiation (shown by the white 
shoes), mingled with penitence (symbol- 
ized by the black toe-caps), tinged with 
hope (indicated by the “shine”). A 
closer observation will disclose rubber 
soles and bronze heels, the former 
expressive of a buoyant and ever up- 
springing faith in the future, the latter 
preparing the audience for his eventual 


union with the auburn-haired widow, 
who has at length learned to forgive and 
forget the past. Then all that is required | 
to &ing down the house and the curtain 
on a big success is a first-rate “ tag.” 

Con-Fushun. — ^The Evening Standard 
contents bill recently ran thus : — 
FOOTBAIX RESULTS 

russiakJwounded 

POURING INTO MUKDEN. 
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SUSPENDED ANIMATION; 

Or, Harlegijuin Bunshy and Something Wrong in the 
U^pper Storey at WyndharrCs Theatre. 

The title of Mr. Pinero’s latest production, A Wife xciThovt 
a Smile, is xinforttinately suggestive of an audience without 
a laugh. Not that this description would exactly fit such 
an audience as assisted at the entertainment on the night 
of my visit, for undoubtedly they, that is, a considerable 
majority of them, did laugh, and there were also heard faint 
spasmodic attempts at applause which, being injudiciously 
timed, met with no response. 

There is not a dramatist whose humour I appreciate and 
whose work on the stage I enjoy more than I do Mr. Pinero’s. 
Yet with all the will in the world to be amused to any extent, 
I found myself during the greater part of the First Act, and 
for a considerable portion of the Second, in most unwilling 
sympathy with Miss LETnoB Fairfax, the charming represen- 
tative of Mrs. Rippingill, the “ wife without a smile.” 

Mr. Dion Boucicault, with his well-simulated bursts of 
idiotic cachinnation, as Mr. Seymour Rippingill, the 
conceited, feeble-minded chucHer, became to me a sample 
of that worst of all nuisances in a house-party, an oppressively 
irrepressible amateur humourist. Mr. Lowne as Wettmarsh,Q, 
sort of amateur who, having once been a society down, has, by 
marrying an amateur poetess (cleverly played by Miss Dorothy 
Grimston), been sobered down into an amateur journalist with 
amateur dramatic aspirations, is another portentous spedes of 
the genus bore. In f^t, except Mrs. Lovette, perfectly rendered, 
for dl the character is worth, by artistic Miss Marie Illinoxon 
(how does KiTLicrarikie get on without her 9), and except John 
Pullinger as represented by Mr. Henry Kemble, there seemed 
to me to be no single character among the dramatis personce 
whose sayings or doings, however well said or well done, could 
be of the slightest interest to anyone. 

Of course the play is a mere farce, an extravagant farce 
of the old Palais-Eoyal type, and the adaptation of dectric 
bells to the same use as that to which Mr. Pinero puts his 
wir^hung doll I certainly remember in a very broad piece 
entitled Fiacre No. 117. Also I call to mind a device closely 
resembling it in Le Dindon, as likewise in another French 
play of a similarly outrageous character. I cannot help 
thinking that had any author, other than Mr. Pinero, 
succeeded in getting this piece placed on the stage, its run 
would have come to a very abrupt conclusion. As the effort 
of a novice it would have been “returned with thanks” 
by even the most speculative Manager who might have had 
the patience to read it. 

The sole touch of true comedy in the farce is of Dickensian 
origin, and no student of Dombey can fail to refer the 
reverence exhibited by Ri^ngiU for the words of Jack 
Pullinger to that of honest Uap^en GuUle for the oracles of 
Jack Bunshy. What a Jack Bunshy Mr. would 

make were the Florence and Walter episode in Domhey 
and Son treated, apart from the novel, in a brid dramatic 
sketch ! 

Mr. Pinero seems to have worked back from a situation 
that tickled his fancy, namely that of a strung-up doll whose 
movements, when in a state of suspended animation, would 
indicate the action of certain persons above who are invisible 
to those below and to the audience. Suppose, for example, 
that any individual were taking exercise on Ihe sofa in the 
second-floor room in order to reduce his weight, the doll, 
suspended by a wire from the ceiling of the fbret-floor apart- 
ment, would be violently agitated. The idea is scarcely worthy 
of our lea^ng dramatist. Perhaps, if the laugh had been 
turned against J ack Bunshy PulZinger, there would have been 
no room (on any floor) for objection; but when the doll’s 
lively movements accompany a duet, then that is quite another 
story. 


NO GRATUITIES? 

(By a Conservative Weakling.) 

Following upon the success of a recently-opened restaurant, 
and the “tipping” revelations in a recent County Court case, 
the idea of “ non-tipping ” hotels has been mooted. It was 
inevitable that the Sortes Shaksperiance should be consulted, 
with the result that some new readings of an all too familiar 
passage (given hereunder) have been discovered. 

To tip, or not to tip ; that is the question : — 

Whedier ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous Fashion ; 

Or to take arms against a host of hirelings. 

And by opposing, end them ? — ^To dine, — ^to sup, — 
No more ; — and, having supped, to say we end 
The heartburn, and the thousand natural qualms 
That guests are heir to, — ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To dine ; — ^to sup ; — 

To sup ! perchance to sleep ; ay, there ’s the rub ; 

For in that sleep what nightmares may arise 
When we have shuffled with a varlet’s fee. 

Must give us pause. There is the disrespect 
That makes c^amity of many a life : 

For who would bear the scorn of chambermaids, 

The porter’s flout, the henchman’s contumely. 

The pangs of proffered but contemned coin. 

The insolence of office-jacks, the spurns 
That patient gentles from the clownish take. 

When he himsdf might a quietus give 

With bare-faced guerdon ? Who would fardels bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a hateful toU, 

But that the dread of someone left untipped — 

The late^discovered menial from whose clutch 
No traveller escapes — ^pu25zles the will. 

And makes us rather bear those inns we have, 

Than fly to hostels that we know not of? 

Thus custom does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the no-tip hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 

And enterprises of great pith and daring, 

To husband hard-earned monies, turn awry 
And fail of execution. 


Just So. 

Cheerful Sitter (showi^uf his own pontrait, a crayon draw-- 
ing, recently finished, to a friend). He hasn’t made me look 
particularly cheerful, eh ? 

Friend. Why, what could you expect but a drawn expres- 
sion? 


Young Dordlfr, who doesn’t “ do much in a literary way, 
dontcherknow,” heard two friends talking about a recent 
publication mentioned by the Baron last week, entitled The 
SunrOhild. “ What the doose, eh? ” asks the severely critical 
Dordlee, “why didn’t he call it 'The Boy’ at once? You 
don’t call a girl a ‘Daughter-child,’ do you? It’s reg’lar 
affectation. Hey, what ? ” 


A OORBESPONDENT of the Saturday Review recently remarked 
that to him personally the phrase “someone has a great 
future before him” sounds ridiculous, because it is not 
possible to “have a future behind him.” Isn’t it? How 
about the Greek grammatical tense recognised as the Paulo- 
Post-Futurum ? 


“Nine tailors make a man” is an ancient proverbial saying. 
When this old saw was new, what must one man’s tailors’ 
bills have amounted to ? 
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One of the leading Russian news- 
papers is now suggesting that the 
Japanese shall no longer he called 
monkeys. We doubt, however, whether 
this proposal, even if carried out, would 
be sufEicient to induce the Japanese to 
withdraw. 

It seems queer that Civilisation should 
add to instead of 
decrease the hor- 
rors of war. The 
Poet Laureate has 
just published a 
long poem on the 
Russo-Japanese 
conflict. 

More reckless 
motor-driving ! 

The coroner for 
North-east Essex,” 
says a contem- 
porary, “was ena- 
bled by the aid of 
his motor-car to 
hold three inquests 
in widely - distant 
parts of the country 
within a few hours.” 


CHARIVARIA. 

13th of the present month, the General 
Post Office officials would like it to be 
known that they have often delivered 
post-cards even more quickly than that. 

Now that a magistrate has decided 
that a lady has no right to make a lunge 
at a cabman with a sword-stick, the *bus 
conductors, it is rumoured, intend to 




Each lady patron j 
of the Tfiabinie per- ' 
fomiances at the ; 
Court Theatre now 
receives a printed 
notice to the follow- 
ing effect : — “ The 
enclosed tickets are 
sold on the under- 
standing that ladies 
will remove hats, 
bonnets, or any kind 
of head-dress.” It 
is as well that it 
should be known 
that this refers to 
the ticket-holders’, 
and not to other 
ladies’, head-dress. 


The title of Mrs. 
Brown-Potter’s 
latest theatrical pro- 
duction, Forget-Me^ 

Not, is not being obeyed. 



Mingling among the football players in 
the vicinity, they failed to attract atten- 
tion. 

“ When a dog belonging to a signal- 
man at Yatesville (U.S.), on the Lehigh 
Valley Railway, found that his master 
had dropped dead, he seized a red flag, 
rushed into the centre of the railway 
track, and stopped 
an oncoming ex- 
press, which might 
otherwise have met 
with a serious dis- 
aster.” — So says the 
Daily Express, “Do 
we believe?” asks 
the Daily Telegraph, 


APPRECIATION. 

Pirafc Moimtaimer (po Second M<nmtaineer, in Switzerlcmdj, “ What a. lovely ooontet — 

Holland is!” 


A certain section 
of the Art World 
has been thrown 
into a paroxysm of 
delight, and the 
airs certain painters 
are now giving 
themselves are 
amusing to behold^ 
The German Em- 
peror, in discussing 
pictures with an 
eminent expert, is 
reported to have 
said, “Perhaps, 
after all, those 
impressionist fel- 
lows are right.” 


clergymen have no sense of 
shame. Several of them have been 
bragging, in the columns of the Daily 
Mail, as to the number of sermons they 
have preached. 

With reference to the statement 
published last week to the effect that a 
post-card posted in North Shields in May, 
1900, was delivered at Newcastle on the 


take action with a view to testing the 
legality of ladies stabbing them in the 
back with umbrellas. * ' 


The war of the sexes continues. The 
Princip^ Boy at Drury Lane this Christ- 
mas will be Miss Queenie Leighton, 
while the Principal Girl, we understand, 
win be Mr. Dan Leno. 


Two convicts escaped from Wormwood 
Scrubs prison in tl^ir official costume. 


The Japanese, 
who were saying 
only the other day 
that they did not 
need an advance 
from outside, now 
acknowledge that 
the Russian ad- 
vance was useful to 
them. 

The Chairman of 
Barmouth Urban 
Council has de- 
scribed Wales as 
the natural play- 
ground of England. 
We think, however, that those Welshmen 
who want to close the schools through- 
out the Principality are carrying the idea 
too fer. 

“An arch political flat-catcher,” is 
Dr. Maonamaea’-s description of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Some Members of Parlia- 
ment may well be nervous. 


The Catch of the Season.— C olds. 




THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 

Although the Qrieheb Season Is over, Mr. Frederic 
Samson scores his Tenth Century. 

Conversational Plagiarisms op the 
Ancients. 

‘“TMnk me not nnkmd,^ cried the young 
hero, ‘ ii I have to hasten away from the holy 
shrine in which your love has suffered me to 
kneelj to worship and to adore ; think me not 
cold if I hurry off to my sovereign and my 
command. I could not love thee so well, if 
it were not that I loved honour even more.’ ” 

The above extract from Mr. Fihsderio 
Harrison’s romance of the tenth century, 
TJieophano, shows how idle it is to sup- 
pose that any sentiment can be new. 

When Lovelace wrote : 

1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more, 

he was credited with a pleasing inven- 
tion. .Adas, he was but quoting from 
Basil Digenes, the hero of Mr. Frederio 
Harrison’s romantic monograph, who 
had, we now learn, anticipated him by 
at least six centuries. 

Mr. Harrison’s many pages, were they 
searched carefully, would doubtless yield 
other scraps of dialogue equally preju- 
dicial to latter-day poets. Thus : — 


“Alas, madam,” cried Leo the Ouro- 
palates to the Empress at Drizibion, “it 
is preferable of a surety to have loved 
and have lost than for ever to have 
endured a vacuum where love ought to 
reside.” 

II. 

The walls of the Magnaura, in which 
Stylianos stood, commiming with himself 
on his passion for the peerless Augusta, 
were entirely covered with panels of 
Proconnesian and Phrygian streaked 
nmrbles. “Ah,” he exclaimed, smiting 
his breast, “thajt man either fears his 
fate too much, or minute are his deserts, 
if he dare not put it to the test and 
succeed, or suffer failure.” 

III. 

“ Ho ! Ho ! Ho ! My most incompre- 
hensible of Privy Councillors,” cried 
the Basileus, witii a ringing laugh. 
“Another perjury. But at lovers’ per- 
juries, it is reported, Jupiter does not 
conce^ his merriment.” 


the gates of the Ohrysotriclinium closed 
behind him with a discordant dang, 
“ how true it is that where the spirit is 
free neither the most ponderous mural 
architecture nor the most massive metal 
bars can produce a sense of incarcera- 
tion.” 

Overheard at the London Art Olub 
Exhibition. 

She (lefcyi^e a 'picture of a Spanish 
lady). Hundred and ninety-one. (Refers 
to catalogue.) Espagnole '^ — or 

however you pronounce it — ^what ’s that ? 

He. Why, spaniel’s head, of course — 
must be numbered wrong. 


“ Alackaday ! ” cried kL^RiANOS Apambas, 
the dauntless Theodolite of Adana, as 


The Daily News, in commenting upon 
the bestow^ of the freedom of the city 
of Bristol upon Sir William Henry Wills, 
says: 

“For more tkan a century Sir William 
Henry Wills, who comes of an old Bristol 
family, has rendered loyal and devoted service 
to his native cily.” 

This makes Sir William more than 
the Father of his City ; it makes him 
its Old Parr. 
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TO A PERIPATETIC MINSTREL. 

Italian, swart and freely oleaginous, 

That through the hours anterior to the morn 

Dost banish sleep and wake unholy rage in us 
By playing “ Christian Soldiers ” on the horn ; 

0 more than skilled to lacerate the tympani 
And take the luckless sleeper by the throat, 

Thine ear-compelling onslaught leaves me limp, an’ I 
Writhe in an anguish like a dying stoat. 

There is a Something balefully insidious 
Pent in thy weapon’s penetrating blare ; 

Its breathings are the most profoundly hideous 
That ever cleft the uncomplaining air. 

Perhaps the charm that soothes the artless savage’s 
Intractile breast is wanting from thy strain ; 

Perhaps thine instrument’s peculiar ravages 
Are prompted by a love of causing pain. 

Perhaps a burning sense of man’s ingratitude 
Invigorates thy petrifying blast ; 

Perhaps this merely represents the attitude 
Of one who plucks a sweet revenge at last. 

Unknown thy motive is ; but I suspect it has 
Birth in a breast phenomenally hard. 

And oh, the dire — ^the desperate effect it has 
Upon the wakeful senses of the Bard ! 


MEr. Punch’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

Of two evils choose the one that you like best. 

If your motor cannot absolutely annihilate time and space, 
it can account for most other things 

He gives twice who gives quickly, for he is sure to be 
asked again. 

It is easier to be wise for others than for yourself, but 
by no means so popular — ^with the others. 

The best is said to be the cheapest in the end - -but none 
of us know which end. 

It’s better not to be a hero to your valet than to be a 
valet to your hero. 

Answer a fool according to his foUy often enough and 
you win find you have written the book of a musical comedy. 


Patriotism. — ^An Isle of Wight vicar writes in his Parish 
Magazine of the excellent start in life afforded by the National 
Schools “ to countless scholars, many of whom are occupying 
to-day excellent positions in life, and in Newport.” 

r 

Breaking it Gently. — ^A boy having taken a* guinea-pig, 
back to school against the rules, was told by his uncle to return 
it to him to be cared for during term. Instead of the animal 
came the following considerate letter; — “I am so sorry I 
can’t send the guinea-pig, but it is dying. In fact it is 
dead. The butler buried it yesterday.” 
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ESSAYS IN UNCTION. 

(With aeknowledgmenta to Mr. Harold BegUe.) 

m. — T he Twins of Destiny. 

The paths of prophecy are beset by pit- 
falls and strewn with stumbling blocks. 
Yet how far more honourable it is to fail 
in a noble Yenture than to revel in the 
ignoble security of surefooted induction ' 

Among the burning questions of 
latterday Welt'politik none is of more 
engrossing interest than that of the future 
of Austria-Hungary. A congeries of 
races, a babel of tongues, a welter of 
conflicting interests — all held together 
by the thread of a single life— that of 
the lion-hearted septuagenarian Franz 
Josef ! WiU the centrifugal forces 
prevail when that heroic figure is elimi- 
nated from the garish scene ? Will the 
heritage of the Hapsburqs be parcelled 
out among a score of yelping nationalities 
or be\bsorbed in the ravening maw of 
Pan-Germanism? WiU chaos or con- 
solidation prevail ? 

Can the Dual Empire hold together? 
That above all is the question muttered 
in fearful whispers in all the Chanceries 
of Europe. The omens of d^dde seem 
to predominate, but I fearlessly answer 
— ^It can. This is no rash or baseless 
assertion. It is the result of profound 
study of the racial factors of the situa- 
tion, of the law of heredity, of the irre- 
sistible trend of modern thought. The 
upshot of these investigations can be 
succinctly stated in a few irrefragable 
propositions : — 

(1.) A Dual Empire ex hypothesi needs 
a dual throne, . 

(2.) Of the conflicting nationalities 
Hungary and Bohemia are the 
most mutually antagonistic, and 
their reconciliation is most 
peremptorily needed. 

(3) Bohemia has been accuratdy de- 
scribed as a race of fiddlers, while 
in Hungary — nobilis Hungarian 
the influence of the aristocracy is 
supreme. 

Is it not Stonge, then, that in view 
of these /facts it should have been left 
for a simple but consistently impulsive 
English journalist to indicate where the 
salvation of Austria is to be found? 
Are diplomatists so purblind as not to 
recognise the momentous possibilities of 
the union of Jan Kubelik, the prince 
of Bohemian violinists, with the lovely 
Hungarian Countess Csaky — a union 
blest with twin offspring ! In de&.ult of 
any direct male heirs of the House of 
Hapsbubg, how could the daims of col- 
laterals be expected to weigh for one 
moment against the overwhelming cre- 
dentials of these superbly endowed and 
adorable infants? The blue blood of 
Hungary — the beautiful blue Danubian 
ichor — ^flows in their veins; the fiery 


artistic temperament of the Czech is 
also their birthright. They* are lovely, 
high-spirited, healthy children, with 
sapphire eyes and delicately - arched 
insteps. They are young, but the hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
Alfred Harmsworth was pnly three when 
he started his first paper. Joseph 
Chaaibeelain wore an eyeglass in the 
nursery, and Alfred Austin lisped in 
numbers before he could speak. 

It is a privilege as well as a pleasure 
to be able to inform the public that 
Kubelik himself is fuUy alive to the 
momentous responsibilities thrust upon 
him by the call of Destiny. “ TeU the 
people of En^and,” he said to me 
yesterday morning in his princely sanc- 
tum, “that I do not shirk the awful 
duty.” And then he flung his noble 
head back, laughed a great quaking 
laugh, full of the luscious gusto of life, 
and twisted his limber hands in weird 
Michelangdesque convolutions. “ The 
t-wins are splendid, their appetite is 
FalstafSc, their voices stentoresque. 
Already they prattle fluently in Espe- 
ranto, and dance the Czardas on the 
slightest provocation. Their education, 
however, is a serious matter, and a 
terrible struggle took place the other 
day as to which twrin should be helped 
first. Eventually the Ausgleich was 
established, but not until tears had been 
shed.” 

“ Yes,” I observed gently, “ but then, 
as the noble Hungarian proverb has it, 
More was lost on Mohacz field.” 

“True,” he rejoined with a limpid 
chuckle, for Kubelik’s sense of humour 
is only equalled by the luxuriance of 
his chevelure. “They must learn by 
suffering what they teach in song. 
They must be cleansed in purging fires 
before they climb the Pisgah heights 
of Macassarine majesty on which it 
behoves the brood of genius to repose. 
But I have no fears as to their future. 
Their vitality is prodigious, their bulk 
colossal,” and here the strong-thewed 
virtuoso almost wept as he told me of a 
priceless motor-perambulator, the gift 
of Carmen Sylva, which had collapsed 
beneath the weight of the aug[ust pair 
as they were taking their constitutional 
in the Andrassy Strasse at Pesth. 

Quickly recovering himself he cried 
in vibrant tones : “ But you must excuse 
me now. I have an appointment with 
Count Bbnokendorff in ten minutes at 
the Eussian Embassy,” and he sailed 
out of the room on tiptoe like a great 
^d glorious seraph, his coat-tails quiver- 
ing with inesplicable emotion. 

I sat speediless for several minutes 
musing on the immutable decrees of 
Fate, on Weismann’s theory of heredity, 
and the attitude which Franz Josef of 
Austria would assume towards ^ tvnn 
successors. Would he bow to the 


inevitable and proclaim them in his life- 
time, or would he declare a truceless war 
on the great-hearted infants and preci- 
pitate an Armageddon beside which the 
battle of Sha-ho would be mere child’s 
play ? But the strain was too great, and 
rousing myseK with a supreme effort I 
persuaded the major-domo, a Czech of 
extraordinary beauty and with a rich 
syrupy voice, to see me safely back to 
Carmelite Street in a four-wheeled cab. 


FEMINME FIGURES. 

Arithmetic *tis well to shun. 

Of puzzles it has plenty : 

For instance, I was twenty-one 
When Madge was sweet and twenty. 

Old Time, as fast the seasons flow, 
Worked on me with his leaven ; 

I felt the weight of thirty-two 
When Madge was twenty-seven. 

The marvel grew to huge estate, 
Madge proved of time so thrifty, 

Remaining simple thirty-eight 
Long after I ’d turned fifty. 

My brain is plunged in awful whirls 
By mathematics’ rigours, 

And who shall now maintain that girls 
Have no control of figures ? 

It is a Wise Child that cures its 
own Father. 

“ I HAVE known gun headache cured by the 
shooter holding between his teeth a piece 
of india-rubber, a child’s sucking ring for 
preference.” — Correspondence in the Field.** 

A False PosmoN.-r-In the Daily Mail's 
report of the Chartered Company’s meet- 
ing we read: “Mr. Maguire sat writh 
chin on elbow looking moodily at the 
gathering.” This acrobatic feat is worth 
trying ; belter than any elastic exerciser 
for increasing the flexibility of the joints. 
There has been nothing like it since 
John Bright in the House of Commons 
turned his back upon himself. 

An Autumn Delicacy. — ^Among the 
cookery recipes in The Easy Okair is 
the following : 

Steamed Cherry Pudding.— Out an ounce 
and a half of dried cherries in small pieces. 
Put two ounces of bread crumbs, half a pint 
of milk, and one ounce of castor oil into a 
saucepan, and let it simmer for five minutes. 
When cool stir in two beaten eggs and the 
cherries, Ac. Ac. 

The itahcs are our ovm. Uneasy is 
the Chair that eats such a pudding. 

It is rumoured that the French 
Government may suppress public lot- 
teries. Suggested epitaph: — “Here a 
sheer hulk lies poor Tombola.” 
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CARLISTS AT COVENT GARDEN. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company made a good start 
last week under the direction of Mr. Henry Eusbell, son of 
Mr. Funeh's old friend of long ago, whose spirited songs are 
stiU. heard on the concert-platform and belong to the stock 
repe7i;oire of every well-conducted orchestra. Acting Manager 
Neil Forsyte, encouraged by summer season results, having 
associated himself with Mr. Eekdlb of Old Drury, the two 
together have started an autumn campaign which, judging 
from its capital commencement, certainly deserves the success 
that ’tis not in mortals to command. 

Our Muse, who favours us with her gracious company on 
this occasion, here illumines our matter-of-fact remarks with 
poetic inspiration : 

To the excellent troupe of San Carlo, from Naples 
(Where biscuits and ices are prominent staples), 

Mr. Punch, who all genuine merit befriends. 

The warmest and heartiest greeting extends ; 

For they prove in a manner convincingly strong 
That Italy still is the Mother of Song. 



Operatic Ornaments ; Manon and her Lovers, 

If you ask for a proof, take the scene on the jetty 
Where CARUSO-De^ Giicux parts from Afawon-GiACHETTF. 
But though singing’s the strength of the Naples brigade, 
Other notable gifts they ’ve already displayed. 

They can act, tiieir ensemUe ’s first-rate, and— a boon 
Seldom granted — their chorus is always in tune. 

Then the band is a nailer, strong, mellow and slick. 
With one eye at the least always fixed on the stick,” 

So, to wind up our lay with a bit of advice, 

If you want to enjoy, at a moderate price, 

A treat operatic, be off in a trice, 

Bwk seats for Alda, or Manon Lescaut, 

Rigoletto, or Gaimen — they ’re none of them slow — 

And you ’ll be delighted whenever you go. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Punch's assistant-auditor informs him, 
there was a grand performance of La Tosca. Madame 
Gughe'iti as 'Flmna Tosca sang weU and acted finely, and 
the audience acclaimed her success uproariously. As her 
unfortunate lover Mario (name reminiscent of triumphant 
tenor long since gone to take his part in the music of the 
^heres) Signor Anselmi sang delightfully, and his acting 
was occasionally powerful. Signor Sasimaroo was a thoroughly 
wicked Baron Scarpia, that is, melodramatically speaking, the 
moral qualities of tlie character being entirely subservient to 
Saw Mark’s excellent vocal and artistic powers. So, not further 
to particularise, all were good in an ppera that will never 
become a genuine favourite, as it is only a trifle less gloomy 
than the tragic play from which it is taken. 

Thursday.- - Rigoletto to an enthusiastically appreciative, but 


by no means a full, house. Signor Anselmi was quite the 
disgraceful Booh, and his great La Donna e automobile song 
twice vociferously encored. MUe. Alice Nielses' as Gilda, like 
eau sucrie, was sweet but not powerful. Madame Ferraris as 
Magdalena the merry, excellent. Last concerted piece weU 
given. All good. 

Friday . — ^House crowded for Carmen. Enthusiastic calls 
for MUe. Alice Nielses', Madame Giasoli and, of course, Signor 
Robissos Caruso, delightfuUy associated with Friday. 

Conductors Campasisi and Tasara, and “everyone con- 
cerned,” are to be congratulated upon a genuine success that 
augurs weU for the short season. 


^‘PA, MA, AND BABBA.” 

A Persosal Message fob you about the sew Magazisb. 

To the Reader, 

Have you ever asked yourself what life would be like with- 
out the Magazines ? No ? - Then don’t do so. Such a state 
of things must not be thought about. 

Possibly you have been living in .a fool’s paradise, and 
considering that there are abeady enough Magazines. There 
are not. One more has yet to come, and that is the biggest 
of aU. 

It is coming almost before you can turn round ; and you 
wiU have to buy it regularly. You cannot escape. 

It is caUed Pa, Ma, and Bahha, and where other Magazines 
give one page it gives two, where other Magazines give two 
advertisements it gives four. 

It is a veritable powder Magazine. 

The World and His Wife, another forthcoming Magazine, 
is^ said by its proprietors to open flat. Pa, Ma, and Bdbha 
will neither open flat nor be flat in a single page. 

It contains something for every member of your house, 
from the burglar on the roof to the cockroach in the base- 
ment. 

It is the giant of the Magazines — the Drum-Major of the 
Kilties and the Fat Boy of Peckham rolled in one. Long 
before you have got through it the next number will be here. 

It wiU be packed and running over with new features. 
Every page will contain something novel. There will be 
stories by Sir A. Conak Doyle and Cutcliffe Hyne, Mrs. L. T. 
Meade, and Arthur Morrison. 

No pains have been spared to produce an entbely new 
thing. There will be interviews by Harold Begbie. 

Another feature of startling freshness wiE be a prize com- 
petition. 

The dear children will not be neglected. A first-rate 
literary aunt has been engaged to prattle for them. 

There is not a line nor a picture in this most wonderful 
production that is not aimed to benefit you. Its proprietors 
hope to lose by it. 

The Magazine will be worth ten shillings. Its price is 
only sixpence. 

You will be able to get quite a lot for the back numbers as 
waste paper. 

Pa, Ma, and Bdbha is thoroughly up-to-date; the first 
number went to press two months ago. 


^ Soliloquy. 

John Bull {making a mem. in his notebook). “We went 
to Tibet to make a treaty” — Ahem! Let me see. Under 
what heading shall I enter this? Eh? Ah, I see— “Ee- 
Treaty.” Um I 
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men of the Baltic Meet, and wished them 

THE BALTIC FLEET- good luck and a safe return. The Meet MODES EOR MEN. 

Mokth by Month (consisting of 3 battleships, 5 cruisers, Cascjist. — ^The question you raise is a 

and 156 transports laden with coal) went puzzling one. If the overcoat handed 
Libau, October 24, 1904. — ^It is stated for a trial spin immediately afterwards, to you at the cloak-room is better than 
on good authority that the Baltic Fleet There were very few casualties, and the your own I should advise you to wait 
will sail for the Far East on the 27th or Fleet will finally start for the Far East till the other party makes a move in 
28th inst. — Reuter. on the 2nd, 3rd, or 15th of March. — the matter. Since, possessing a better 

Reval, October 26. — ^The battlesliip Dalziel. overcoat, lie is presumably your social 

Oonaslioravlosk is again aground, but it Libau, 1, 1905. — To-day has superior, the initiative should come 

is hoped to refloat her in three weeks’ been fixed as a suitable one for the from him. If on the contrary the over- 
time. She wiH have to undergo exten- Baltic Meet to begin its final departure coat ^ven you is a worse one than your 
sive repairs, and in consequence the date on its eventful voyage to the Far East, own, it will^ be quite proper for you to 
of departure of the Baltic Fleet has been The Tsab shook hands in person with the make enquiries. Etiquette is merely 
again postponed till November 13. — Our Admiral and his ofiScers. Immediately the application of common sense to 
Own Correspondent. 1 social matters. 


MODES FOR MEN. 

Casuist. — ^The question you raise is a 


St. Petersburg, 
November 12. — The 
Tsar has expressed 
his intention of say- 
ing good-bye to the 
Baltic Fleet in per- 
son, prior to its 
departure for the 
Far East. During 
some manoeuvres 
yesterday, two 
cruisers (believed to 
be the Runamohia 
and the Strukamine- 
ski) collided and 
sank in the excellent 
time of 2 min. 15 
sec., thus constitut- 
ing a record. The 
Fleet will sail on 
December 22. — 0^lr 
Special Correspon- 
dent. 

Libau, December 
28, 1904.— The 
Baltic Fleet, con- 
sisting of 5 battle- 
ships, 7 cruisers, 
and 96 transports 
laden with coal, 
sailed to-day for the 
Far East at 11 
o’clock, but came 
safely back again 



social matters. 

Cosmopolite. — 
The shirt problem 
you name is always 
with us. Happily 
the growth of civili- 
sation has to some 
extent solved it. 
There are now many 
Turkish Baths in 
London where a 
shirt may be washed 
and starched whilst 
you wait. I regret 
that I cannot say 
anything in favour’ 
of the india-rubber 
reversible shirtsyou 
name. 

Constant Reader. 
— ^You say that you 
are certain that an 
acquaintance al- 
ways deals himself 
the ace of hearts at 
Bridge, and ask 
advice in the matter. 
Discretion is advis- 
able. Do not de- 
nounce him — 


and 96 transports Mamma. “Here comes Nurse to bath you both and put you to bed. Now be good and n ounce him — 
IMU dirl. “Oh dear, Mummie, I wish I was a Night-dress ! ” 

sailed today for the hut keep him ui^er 

Far East at 11 Little Qirl. “Then I should only have to go to the wash onoe a week!” observation. lou 

o’clock, but came — — cannot do this better 

safely back again in the afternoon, afterwards, preceded by the flagship than by always arranging to be his 
(Later) The armoured cruiser Blowupo- Neversaydieski, the squadron (consisting partner when you indulge in a friendly 
vitekf on entering the harbour, cams in of 2 battleships, 3 cruisers, and 172 rubber. You will find that so much in 
contact with a floating mine, and will, it transports laden with coal) steamed this matter depends on the point of view, 
is feared, become a total wreck. — Press slowly once more out of the familiar Millionaire. — ^By aU means wear boot 
Association. harbour. It is a matter of considerable protectors, they are most fashionable. 

Paris, January 2, 1905. — ^News comes comment in official circles that this is The “ chic ” boot protector is made of 
from St. Petersburg this morning that the first time the fleet has started with- silver with the owner’s monogram en- 
the Baltic Fleet (consisting of 4 battle- out a telegram from the EIaiser. At the graved on it. The boot protector is not 
ships, 6 cruisers, and 130 transports time of writing the squadron is stilly in only economical but ornamental, if the 
laden with coal) is now ready to start sight. (Later) A large fleet (consisting wearer has the presence of mind when 
for the Far East. The battleship apparently of 2 battleships, 3 cruisers, sitting always to put his feet on a neigh- 
S'prungaleekski will not be able to and about 170 transports) is making for bouring chair. The gold boot protectors 
accompany the squadron as was hoped, the harbour, and has signalled for a to my mind seem ostentatious, 
but owing to her speed of 8J knots, she pilot. — Our Own Gorrespondent. Desperate. — ^You are married, you 

will be able to catch it up when the have become engaged to another lady, 

necessary repairs have been made. The and now you find that your affections 

date of departure of the Meet is now Literary Gossip. — A new motoring are really placed elsewhere, and come 
fixed for January 20. — Reuter. novel by the author of An Eye for an for advice. Have you noticed the ad- 

Reval, February 19, 1905. — The Tsar Eye is promised, entitled A Toot for a vertisement of the Klean Kut Razors 
to-dav bade ffireweU to the officers and Toot. in our columns ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia (Blackwood) is enriched 
by many photographs, snapshots taken in places remote from 
Charing Cross. They are not the kind of work of art the 
most indulgent B.A.*s wonld add to treasures accnmnlated 
tinder the Chantrey Bequest. Bnt they have the value of 
novelty and accuracy. The proudest illustration of Lord 
Bosaldshat’s book is the map that illustrates his journey. 
Across a broad section of the earth’s circumference stretches 
a thi-n red line marking adventurous route from Constantinople 
to Baghdad, skirting the Caspian, to Baku, on to famed 
Samarkand, preceding the march of the Russian army in 
Manchuria, popping in at Pekin 'oid Port Arthur, debark- 
ing at Nagasaki, and proceeding by land to Yokohama. 
Lord Rokaldshat is a born traveller, with an eye to scenery 
and a keen scent for incident. Par above the stature of the 
ordinary globe-trotter, he has in him something of the states- 
man. He sees in Asia, as saw Prince Henki d’ Orleans, the 
battle-field in which once again will be settled the destinies 
of the world. The nation which succeeds in making its 
voice heeded in the East will, he proclaims, be able to speak 
in dominating accents to Europe. Holding this creed he 
recognises a kindred spirit in Lord Cttrzon, whose recent 
utterances on the proper and possible position of England in 
the Far East he quotes with warm approval. Let the people 
of this country,” he writes, “understand that a policy of 
unsupported diplomatic protest will not always prove efficient 
in retaining that position of supremacy in Southern Asia 
which is vital to our being,” My Baronite likes that delicate 
phrase, “unsupported diplomatic protest.” Ten thousand 
miles Lord Ronaldshay has journeyed through Asiatic Turkey, 
Persia, Transcaspia, Turkestan, Siberia, and Manchuria, 
sometimes by rail, occasionally by steamboat, otherwise by 
raft, on land by anything that would go on wheels. He has 
brought back lessons worthy the study of our masters and 
pastors in Downing Street and at Westminster. 

A Hand at Bridge, by Lance Thaciceray (Fine Art Society), 
is a story without words, told in four coloured “humorous 
drawings,” in which, however, the humour is not too 
conspicuous, having been, perhaps, a bit toned down in order 
to show up the six-colour lithographs. No doubt this smart 
set will catch on to many a hook in the smoking-rooms of 
country houses, where its brilliancy will be chastened by the 
artistic hand of Time. From the Bridge point of view the 
situations, as depicted, are quite soimd, though, if the artist 
be himself a “Bridger,” he should have reconsidered the 
attitude of the Colonel (in Plate 2), who, in his surprise at 
being “ doubled,” is showing his hand to both his partner 
and the leader on his left ! 


My Nautical Retainer writes : — ^Like the missionary and the 
commis-^yageur, Mr. Mason travels for others. *^en he 
trots by land or trawls by sea, he does it as tire agent of a 
vast public that delights in vicarious adventure. So it is 
that in The Truants (Smith, Eider) he once again embroiders 
his romance with the colours of far and unfamiliar scenes. 
This time he has to teU us of the North Sea trawling fleets ; 
of Fez (where I understand that Mr. Mason recently took on 
my Lord the Sultan at billiards) ; and of the advanced posts 
of the French Foreign Legion in the hinterland of Algeria. 
And it is done with tfiit sureness of touch and particularity of 
detail which come of knowledge at first hand. But the task 
of finding fresh excuses for transporting us into these 
tinhackneyed regions is liable to exhaust the most fertile 
ingenuity ; and the difficulty of inventing for his processes 
that disguise which art demands grows greater with, each 
new novS. In the present case the motive which induces Tony 
Stretton to join the Foreign liegion (and so work Sahara into 


the hook) bears far too close a resemblance to the motive which 
inspired the hero of The Four Feathers to seek distinction in 
the Soudan. He has the same ambition to restore himself in 
the eyes of a woman ; but, while in the earlier book no other 
course was possible, here the motive lacks imperativeness ; 
and even the man who obeys it has to work very hard and 
pigheadedly to convince hnnself of its adequacy. 

These are the flaws in a book which for the rest affords 
one more proof of Mr. Mason’s abiding freshness and charm. 
He seems, too, to show an advance — ^though still on this side 
of subtlety — in the analysis of his women’s characters. Of 
his men, Af. Oiraud, the schoolmaster of Roquebrune, is the 
least probable. He is situated rather too near Monte Carlo 
to be so innocently curious about “news of the great world.” 
As for the story itself it is of the most engaging interest ; 
and, if one misses the fascination of certain scenes in The 
Four Feathers, yet perhaps in The Truants the author 
achieves a more level excellence ; and in any case lie has only 
himseH to blame for so exacting a precedent. 


The Garden of Allah, by Robert Htohens (Methuen), is the 
story of “ the journey of a searcher who knew not what she 
sought.” Such is the author’s summary description of liis 
own powerfully fascinating novel. The “searcher” is 
Domini Enfilden, the heroine of the story, a strikingly 
original character, drawn with all the affectionate care that 
can be bestowed by an artist on the gradual development of 
his own creation. In the perfecting of her strange lover, 
Androwski, the author has not permitted himself to be led 
astray from his fixed design of compelling this sinner to 
do penance. The parable is complete: the self-sacrifice is 
grand on the part of the woman, while the man, at first 
reluctant, yields to her will as if in obedience to a divine 
oracle. The tale is as it were a newly-imagined Ohrip- 
tianised version of Cupid and Psyche, pictured in impulsive 
word-painting, aglow with the deep rich colouring of 
an Eastern sunset. The atmosphere is of the Desert, that 
“ mystery of space ” which the author does his very best to 
people with living realities. Should the reader feel at all 
wearied by this wealth of colour and superfluity of detail, 
it is because he has to plod on through scenes wliere the 
chief characters, in whom all interest centres, say little, and 
do less. Such an one knows that the protagonists whom he 
seeks are in the crowd, and that he is bound to come up 
with them, for a few seconds at a time, in the course of many 
lengthy paragraphs of vividly descriptive narrative. During 
his search he will be bewildered by Arab boys, praying 
men, Oriental Jewesses, by sounds like countless multitudes 
of bees ; by feathery palms obstructing his vision, by flies 
I and lizards that bother him ; then gazelles, girls with elastic 
waists and vivid draperies will impede his progress ; innu- 
merable smells will nauseate him, orange trees, gums, and fig 
trees will restore him, hautboys and tom-toms will stun him, 
until flashing knives awaken him to the necessity of pushing 
along, extricating himself from the tohvA)ohu, and regaining 
the lost heroine and her companion. But all this mise^en-^ 
sekne is put aside when the 
author clears the stage for real 
business, and then we are spell- 
bound to know the issue. This 
novelhasthe Boxon^simprimatur 
and his strongest recommen- 
dation^ 

27ie Tmwa (Nelson AND Sons) 
is a capital “ picture book ” for 
the coming Christmas time, with 
verses by Edward Shirlet to 
suit John Hassall’s lUustra- 
tions, or vice versy. 
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THE CASE OF MR. B, 

Professor I. O. Uwins, the Secretary 
of the Pree Loaf Commission, has kindly 
forwarded ns the foUovTing interesting 
summary of the reports issued by thei 
medico-legal experts called in by the I 
Commission to examine abnormal cases j 
of cerebral divagation produced by the j 
stress of the recent fiscal controversy. i 

In accordance with the rules laid dovm i 
by the Commission, and to prevent any 
awkwardness arising from publicity, the 
names of the experts are withheld and 
that of their subjects indicated solely by 
an initial. The present reports are 
entirely concerned with a person who, 
for the reasons just mentioned, is knovm 
by the simple appellation of Mr. B. 

It appears tlmt the first examination 
of Mr. B, was made in April, 1903. The^ 
experts were able to state their convic- 
tion that there was a serious deficiency 
of the fiscal sense, but they asked for a 
delay of six months in order^ to keep 
them patient under observation. In 
November, 1903, they sent in a further 
report. lii the interim a variety of 
peculiar and conflicting symptoms had 
declared themselves. The experts declare 
that Mr. B. had temporarily abandoned 
his tastes for healthy out-door recreation, 
psychical research, novel reading, and 
classical concerts. He had developed a 
curious partiality for loud and noisy 
music, in which instruments of percussion 
predominated ; he had become a victim 
to the craze for rapid travelling in motor 
cars, alleging as his reason that only 
thus could one approximate to the ideal 
condition of being in two places at the 
same time ; he had come to exhibit an 
antipathy towards several of his coUeagues 
and indulged in clandestme correspon- 
dence with others ; he deliberately 
studied the most obscure and unintel- 
ligible philosophers, while his whole 
conduct was dominated by a desire to 
mystify his oldest friends and most 
devoted admirers. 

The final report was made in September 
last, and is a most curious and perplex- 
ing document. As a result of further 
and prolonged investigation, the experts 
found themselves unable to pronounce 
definitely whether the patient was afflicted 
with a grave form of mental naalady 
which would render his continuance at 
large a danger to the public. But his 
intellectual condition differed essentially 
from the normal in that he constantly 
betrayed symptoms of that curious 
derangement of the speech-centres known 
as metaphasia. Ordinary patients suffer- 
ing from this complaint are in the habit 
of substituting for the right word some 
other totally different one. For example, 
they win say, “ I rode here on my ency- 
clopaedia,” meaning my bicycle, or. 

Hand me]|^the parhiur-maid,” meaning 



WOMAN — EVER UNREASONABLE. 

“Hands tip ! oe I hee 1 ! ” 


the marmalade. In this case, however, totality of symptoms, of psycliic phe- 
the metaphasia proves to be of a much nomena, partly defectuosities, partly 
more subtle and complicated nature, absolute defects, which implied a condi- 
Mr, B.^s interchange of words does not tion which they must des^be as a sort 
take place merely where concrete facts of mental hendiadys or spiritual double- 
are concerned, but in relation to abstrac- jointedness unfitting him for association 
tions as welj., his peculiarity being to sub- with ordinary individuals.” They accord- 
stitute for the word connoting a q^uality ingly recommend that he should be 
or set of < 3 [ualities another connoting placed under partial restraint in an 
diametrically opposite attributes. Thus open-air sanatorium, taking exercise in 
the experts found hiTn habitually using a-dosed carriage, and adopting on alter- 
"word retaliatipn ” when he meant nate days a vegetarian and a meat diet, 
“conciliation,” “ pref erentialism ” when " ^ 

he meant “ free importation,” “ free- “ The Rivers Committee ” are looking 

trader” in place of “ protectionist,” and after “ the Port of London.” This looks 
vice wad. They accordingly assert uncommonly like a “ Wine and Water ” 
that there existed in the patient “ a mixture, which is rarely satisfactory. 
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A FAMOUS VICTORY. 

Air — “ The Battle of the BaltieJ^ 

[It is said that, in his first r^ort to his angast Maslier, the Ad m iral 
of the Baltic Fleet referred to his performance on the pogger Banfe as 
a serious encounter.”] 

Of the Admiral of the Czar 
Sing the North Sea night’s renown, 

When that gallant Tartar tar 
Toward the Dogger drifted do^vn, 

Heading cautiously and slow for the South, 

Full of thankful wonder at 
His escape from Kattegat, 

And his heart still pit-a-pat 
In his mouth. 


Flashed the signal : Ood he hlest! 

Pin a medal on the h'^east 
Of the hrave! 

So the fight with odds was won, 

And. the victors went their ways, 

Flushed with duty nobly done 

To the glory and the praise 

Of the majesty and might of the Ozar ; 

And their fame arrived, one day, 

Where a British squadron lay, 

Somewhere near thy noted hay, 

Trafalgar ! 0. S. 


LOCAL COLOUR. 


Cautiously he felt his way 
Where the snares were sure to he. 

Turning darkness into day 

With his lights that searched the sea. 

For his Teuton friends had said, “ Have a fear ! 
Where the British trawlers ride, 

You are certain to collide 
With a foe the other side 
Of the sphere.” 

Ay ! beneath the stars’ eclipse 
Who could say what levin -cracks 
Might explode from battleships 
In the guise of simple smacks, 

What infernal submarine booby-trap, 

Masked as mackerel or as sole, 

Or a porpoise on the roU, 

Might contrive to blow a hole 
In his scrap. 

Hark ! the sudden cry outrang : 

Hostile trawling fleet ahead! 

And each rustic lubber sprang 
like a rocket from his bed. 

And prepared to meet his doom, face to face ; 

And across the dazzled night 

They could see this dreadful sight — * 

Fishers, by a greenish light 
Gutting plaice ! 

Then the Admiral swore an oath, 

And the word went down the line, 

And the captains, nothing loath. 

Read the flaring battle-sign, 

And they took its meaning in at a glance ; 

“ Hearts of Oak ! your duty ’s plain ; 

Lay your guns,” they cried, “ in train ; 

You may never get again 
Such a chance ! ” 


[At the banquet given by the “Pilgrims” to the oflBlcers of the 
American Squadrm the waiters were dressed as sailors, and the tables 
were shaped like battleships.] 

It was a happy thought of the Bachelors’ Club to give a 
dinner in honour of Colonel Yotxnghusband’s return from Tibet, 
and the manner in which the “effects” were carried out 
deserves no little commendation. Mr. Gillette, superbly 
made up as the Dalai Lama, took the chair, the rest of the 
members, appropriately in such a temple of celibacy as the 
Bachdors’, representing monks. From time to time showers 
of stage snow (kindly lent by The Hand of Blood No. 1 
Travelling Company) fell from above upon the table, and it 
was pleasant to see the tactful way in 'which the gallant 
Colonel dodged such particles as remained in his soup. The 
liveliness of the proceedings was further enhanced by the 
constant firing of jongs by trained marksmen stationed in the 
doorway. The dub waiters, in the character of snow leopards 
and other wild beasts such as infest the desolate regions of 
the Chumbi Pass, played their part admirably. Indeed, their 
practice of springing ■with a howl on to the shoulders of the 
diners as a prelude to offering them the choice between claret 
and hock, may perhaps be termed almost too realistic. 


The banquet hdd in the Pavilion at Lord’s by the M.0.0. 
to commemorate the retention of the ashes was a complete 
success. The tables were shaped like bats. Instead of chairs, 
the guests sat on the splice. All the waiters, made up as 
umpires, were required to have a well-marked crease in flieir 
trousers. Much interest was aroused by the novel manner of 
“ helping ” inaugurated on this occasion. Directly the brief 
grace “Play!” had been pronounced by the Rev. F. H. 
Gilungham, plates full of deliciously appetising comestibles 
began to fly across the room, urged by the trained hands of 
first-class fast bowlers. The fielding on the whole was excel- 
lent, except that there were no slips between the cup and the 
lip, and Mr. Bosakquet should have got both hands to the 
savoury. 


Then the cannon belched their shot, 

And the warriors grew more bold. 

And the sport more fast and hot, 

When they heard no thunder rolled 
Back in answer from the dumb-stricken foe ; 

Tin aloud the landsmen laughed 
As they watched the helpless craft, 

Raked and riddled, fore and aft. 

Blow on blow. 

But at length their task was through, 

And the gunners stood at ease. 

And they left each shattered crew 
To the mercy of the seas, 

Where Destruction walked ■with Death oa the wave ; 
And the Admiral, much impressed. 


At the complimentary dinner given by the Home OflSice to 
Mr. Adolf Beok only -waiters whose names were John Smuh 
were engaged, and Mr. W, Curkson made them all exactly 
like each other and Mr. Beok — ^with the exception of a few 
unimportant details, such as the shape of the nose, the colour 
of the eyes and hair, the size of the head, and the position of 
the gooseberry marks. 


A Bit Rooky.-— “We can almost feel the pavements of 
London rocking -with the movement of the surrounding sea.” 
So says the ■vmter of an article (“ Master Worker ” series) in 
the Daily Mail. Yet this is not an admission of intemperance 
on the part of the author ; he merdy wants to indicate, in 
his powerfully graphic manner, the effect of Trafalgar Day 
on the inhabitants of an island like London. 
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“THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER.” 

George (Itmerant Punehrarid-Judy Shovmum), *‘l sat, Bill, she do ijeaw!” 

Bill Qiia fartner, un£h drum and 6o» of pwppebs). “H7m:— it’s moeb teak ws OiN ! ” 


MAFHCKS AND OBSCURITIES, 

(An wftpMi^d ehapter from Mr. B-dy^d 
K'^ptrng'e newest, jerkiest, hrainiestf 
hraumieel, fyUrhloodedeiBt, meatiest, mar- 
^Ihusest, moodiest, paeked-fvti-of^ 
meamngest Book!) 

\To the reader. — Mr. E. K. calls 
special atteation to the verses introduo- 
ing this chapter. They are not neces- 
sarily connected vriisk the subject-matter 
of the chapter (if it may be assumed, 
for the sake of argument, that the 
chapter has a subject-matter), but th^ 
spe^ for themsdves and utter a warn- 
ing that no Government not utterly lost 
to all sense of duty can afford to neglect. 
No prizes will under any circumstances 
be given to those who attempt to inter- 
pret eiliier the poetry or the prose.] 


OuB KroDiEB Too. 

From— no, it’s ‘fromm’: it’s'a German 
word, 

Pious, or, shortly, ‘pi,’ 

Cushioned about on a minor third 
Between the low and the high. 

The streets are packed and the busses 
blocked ; 

Constable raises hand. 

Far in the distance ears were shocked. 
When up struck a German band. 

All that the cabmen do or dare, 

Loaded it is and lone 
On the mighty lips of a mighty fare, 
Perched on a purple throne. 

All writing-paper, pen and ink, 

All words that spell Desire 


Are but a spark of broken link 
To bring again the fire. 

From — ^it is ‘fromm,’ a German word, 
Pious, or, shortly, ‘pi,’ 

Cushioned about on a minor third 
Between the low and the high. 

[If the foregoing verses should be 
considered too perspicuous the following 
may be substituted : — ] 

Song of the Young Portesr. 

Look out, look out, the line is clear, 
But all the trains are gone, 

The station-master waves his hand, 
The trucks are coming oi^. 

The evil undergraduate 
Proceeds to Ms degree. 

And one is early, one is late, 

But, AU must pay a fee ! 
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The passengers are spent in Tain, ' question is raised to a higher sphere of CHARIVARIA 

In vain the boilers boil ; 1 dialectics.” i -o . ' 

The guards are fled, but vre remain Then the fun began. The fact that the Kussians stated that 

The toilers and the toil. Cropper took it on the side of the they saw two torpedo-boats when they 

Inspectors by their several needs, head and returned it to Wonk. fired in the North Sea has not unnaturally 

As Bradshaw shall decree, “ Mind your bloomin’ crumpet,” he led many persons to believe that there 

As this retires and that recedes, shouted, his face puffed and purple with may have been one of the craft there. 

But, All must pay a fee ! suppressed laughter. 

j X -I x-L “How’s that, Umpire?” came from The son of the Amir Habibullah, who 
The doors we slammed to make them « Oh, oh, oh, you ’h kill me is to represent his father in the Afghan 

^ , mth cacklin’. Holy Muckins ! What a Mission to India, is but fifteen years 

Qi, 17 , jamboree this is.” old, and, with the exception of Afghan 

Shall all be locked tiU we appear They were aU bunched up together, head-dress, he always wears European 

On one or the other side. sweating, cursing, pushing and kicking, clothes. Clad in a turban and an Eton 

f fl r Tomkhnibon’s snub nose appearing and jacket, the child, we are told, cuts a 

EadbiSSlcKhiS preferred, ''' not imimpressive figure. 

But, All must pay a fee! Then with one last heave the pack President Roosevelt has invited the 

[To the reader: Now for the real stuff, swayed, broke, scattered and reeled over. Powers to propose a date for the meet- 
•pl-jtg’s own pure prose, , — — of ^ Peace Confer- 


fear. 

Who were not dignified, 

Shah all be locked tiU we appear 
On one or the other side. 

For when the call for Us is heard 
We shall not fly (or flee) ; 

Each man shall collar his own preferred. 
But, All must pay a fee I 


K-pl-2^g’s own pure prose, — - 

100 h.-p. on the brake.] 

“You know the lot,” said 

the Buster. “Let me see, WKKSA 

there ’s Pale and Tomkinson, / / ^ 

and Bottles and Hajimer, and I j' 

Muspratt and Wonk, and \ 

Croiitk and Popper and 

The Buster had gone 
farooshing in the Punjab for 

a matter of five years. Hence ^ 

“ That ’s just what I tell 

“ Dwrro muts f ” I asked. 

“Now look here, Sonny, \ y 

I’m not taking any. See? f 

where’s the use? JHE QUESTION OF THE HOUl 

Hail the men we meet are _ 

tight, and the other half don’t No™*® to no wim the Eussian Ootsaoe ob the Eosa 

TtSaw TVlof »o -nro-.. ” ANY OTHER EUEOPEAR TOPIC OF MOST MOMBNTOT] 

jmow. mat s war. —but it is— 

® point that How to get last season’s boots oyer tsis season’s i 
the Water-Rat intervened, the — 

genuine old English black rat, mind— Muspratt squealing for joy as the rest 
none of your hrovm Norwegians, floundered in the mud. 

“ Blunk, hlunk, blunk, oh hlunk,” It was the best joke I ever saw. 

said the Rat, as the water soused him. I never laughed so much in all my life. 

^*Has anybody seen my Cat? I confess - - 

I am not altogether habituated to the _ - , . . , , 

deciduous nature of drops of — er— Mmr patnots think that we are under 

water— shall we say?— yes, water.” ^^k in the claims we have made 


ence at the Hague. We 
understand that the only 
answer received so far is from 
the Greek Government, which 
suggests its Kalends as a I 
likely time. 


President Roosevelt’s action 
in^ the matter is taken, it is 
said, with a political object — 
to gain votes at the approach- 
ing dection. Suggested motto 
for ^ the President ; — Pax 
Votiscum. 


THE QUESTION 


^ candidates in the 

\\ -Minr I ^ municipal election at Peter- 

borough _ has spoken his 
^ address into a gramophone, 

THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. harangues the 

-n ^ ■r> T various meetings. The funnel 

NoTHma TO no with the Russian Outrage or the Russian-Japanese ««.vi ® 

War, nob with ant other European topic of most momentous character ^ .1 aamiraoie 

—BUT IT IS— receptacle ^ for the eggs and 

How TO GET LAST SEASON’S BOOTS OYER Tsrs SEASON’S CALVES? similar trifles that are given 


OF THE HOUR. 


receptacle for the eggs and 
similar trifles that are given 
-away on such occasions. 


none of your hrovm Norwegians, floundered in the mud. It is untrue that the recent cock- 

“ Blunk, hlunk, blunk, oh hlunk,” It was the best joke I ever saw, crowing competition hel(i in Paris took 

^d the Rat, as the water soused him. I never laughed so much in all my life, place at the Chamber of Deputies. It is 

'Has anybody seen my Cat? I confess ■ difficult, seeing that there is now an 

I am not altogether habituated to the _ - x • x xi.- t x-l x j entente, to imagine how the mistake can 

deciduous nature of drops of— er— Matsty patnots think that we are under iiave arisen 

water— shall we say?— yes, water.” ^^k in the claims we have made 

The Grey Oat wae also one for on Ensaa for reparation But they ^ 

language. “My dear fellow,” she oh- actu^ quite ample if we are to victory at the St. iSuis Eroosition. 
seped languidly, “you ought not by heheve the following poster of an evening 

this time to he una-ware that it is the paper :— Scotch whiskies. 


this time to he una-ware that it is the paper :— Scotch whiskies. 

property even of particles to obey the ENGLAND 

kws of gravity first discovered by T'w.vna ©F *■ I* “ feared that the Marquis of 

, iJBVTON _ not a bad fellow, NEWroN, a PTTfiRTA AnGUBSEy, who is staying at Dinard, has 

good friend of my great-great-great- ' * now become a permanent exile. EEs 

gr^t-grea^great-gran^other. Partin 1 he bun, twelve cures for sea-sickness have been 

cwZcB g7*amtatem ooediunt propria quce sold. 

>» • Bekly Irish Times states that a 

Thanks, said the Rat, “I quite nobleman (who shall he nameless) is The City stationer who is exhibiting 
ccmpreheitd. ; biit you must admit that “ paying a number of shooting visits a row of portraits in his shop-window 
when once the doctrine of plenary in- in Scotland.” This looks dangerous for .labelled “Actresses — hand-coloured,” 
spiration is introduced into the discus- anybody who may be paying flying visits must, we fed. sure, be libeUing a long- 
sion introdueitur 'in discussionem — the in the same neighbourhood. suffering profession. 


It is feared that the Marquis of 
A 2 fGLESEy, who is staying at Dinard, has 
now become a permanent exile. EEs 
twelve cures for sea-sickness have been 
sold. 

The City stationer who is exhibiting 
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A PROMISING PROSPECT. 

AdolphuB, “I SAT, Harry, old Boy, "what do you think or Miss Belsize? It’s her first 
Season,” 

Earry (who tkinka Mmsdf aUtof a loag). “ Well, if this is her first Season, what will 

SHE BE NEXT TEAR ? ” 


Sir Frederick Bridge has expressed 
surprise because he was not placed upon 
the Hymn-Book Revision Conomittee, 
We should have thought that iQie pre- 
judice of the Church against Bridge was 
well known. 

An electric tram-car suddenly burst 
into flames in the Old Kent Road one 
night last week. The effect is described 
by those who saw it as being exceedingly 
pretty, and a pleasing and effective 
novelty for street iUuminations has 
undoubtedly been discovered. 


(Gibson, the Zoo’s new gorilla, is dead, 
in spite of the careful attention lavished 
on him, and it is mentioned, as showing 
the amount of distress in the country, 
that many applications to take his place 
have abeady been received. 


According to Mr. Whittles, a lecturer 
on dental pathology at the Birmingham 
University, “Craw-craw” has made its 
appearance in this country. Mr. 
Whittles’ view is that the disease is 
disseminated by Hssmg. The theory is 
now being tested by a large number of 
students. 


We must apologise to the Poet-Lau- 
reate for having, by mistake, referred in 
these notes to his recent poem on the 
War as being a long one. It seemed 
long when we were reading it. 


More realism ! Not only has what is 
believed to be an exact model of Noah’s 
Ark been constructed at Copenhagen, 
but it was filled on its trial trip with a 
number of scientists. 


Messrs. HEiNEMAiuihave just published 
1001 Indian Nights, By Ghosh. 


“BRIDGmS.” 

^ Bridgitis ’ is the latest complaint the 
doctors have discovered. ... It is a name 
given to a disease which the hical^ trace to 
over-indiflgence in the pastime of Bri^e.” 

Sunday Times,'] 

Westmiisbter Bridge Hospital Reports. 
Case 100. 

Name of Patient, Lord Dumaresqde 
(“ Dummy”) db Broke. 

Address, Clubs (various). 

Nature of Complaint, Bridgitis. 
Condition on Nntry, RufB.ed, 

Description of Dress, Black suit. 

2 A.M. (pulse). Very weak hand. 

2.5 A.M. Examination ^owed patient to 
be in a state of “ Chicane ” — quite 
devoid of strength. 

2.15 A.M. Patient wild and reckless. 
“ Paying no attention to the 


score,” or so, of students at bed- 
side. 

2.30 A.M. “Discarding” rapidly. 

2.40 A.M. “ Revoke ” suspected. Search- 
ing operation necessary. 

3.0 A.M. fiid heart “ revoke.” 

3.5 A.M. “ Grand slam ” of all organs set 
in. 

(Signed^) A. Singleton. 

A. Yarborough. 


From the Daily Telegraph : — 

’V’OUNQ- RUSSIAN, who is very sorry for 
jL his own cotmtiy, desires Situation in 
En^sh firm. 

Apart from the question of age, this 
sounds as if it might have come from 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky; but the 
epithet “young” is against this view, 
and it is far safer to attribute the 
advertisement to the Csarevitoh. 
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“FORM” ON THE FIFTH. 

(In ansicer to numerous Guy correspondents.) 

A Guy 'who cxjntesses to being rather particular about his 
“ GET-UP.” — ^If, as you seem to anticipate, you find yourself 
compelled to go up Bond Street on business next Saturday 
morning, I really don’t think you "will look at all ** out of it 
in a bo'p^ler bat, a chintz morning coat, and t'weed continua- 
tions, even though one of your feet should be in an Oxford 
shoe and the other in a side-spring boot. At this time of 
year a certain license in costume is always permissible, and 
everyone will assume that you are merely passing through 
town to join some smart house-party. 

All to Pieces — ^You say you are feeling “thoroughly 
collapsed,” and ask me to recommend some cheery place, not 
too far off, to which you could run do'wn for the week end. 
I fancy a visit to Lewes would buck you up, — or you might 
have quite a high old time at Hampstead next Saturday. 

Sensitive. — (1) You have my sincerest sympathy. As you 
jusdy remark, a complexion of a uniform hedge-sparrow-egg- 
blue tint, contrasted with lips of Royal Mail red, is calculated 
to attract more attention ^an is agreeable to a Guy whose 
sole desire is to escape observation. But if I were you I 
should not give way to morbid worry over f^ial peculimties 
which, after aU, will not excite even a momentary prejudice 
in any person whose good opinion is really worth having. 
Choose a costume as fer as possible in harmony with your 
general colouring, deftly steer between the Charybdis of 
dowdiness and the ScyDa of sartorial extravagance, and you 
need not fear that the unobservant Londoner will notice any- 
thing very unusual in your appearance. (2) Yes, I ha'Oe seen 
•the advertisements you refer to, but from all I have heard of 
face treatment I cannot recommend you to xmdergo the 
process. 

Ambitious. — ^You are “ extremely anxious to make a sensa- 
tion on the Fifth, but fear that you are of so ordinary an 
appearance that there is every prospect of your being over- 
looked.” Considering that you describe yourself as possessing 
the advantages of “ a strongly marked peargreen countenance 
and a wealth of hair of ultra-Venetian auburn,” is it not just 
possible that you are a little bit over-diffident ? However, if 
you are bent on producing a stiH more striking effect, you 
will probably gain some useful wrinkles by consulting a 
Beauty Specialist. 

Up-to-Datb Gut. — ^Do let me advise you to give up your 
notion of hiring an 18-h.p. automobile for the Fifth. E-vi- 
dently you have no idea of the formidable competition which 
you will encounter if you adopt this means of progression. 
Better by far stick to your donkey-barrow. 

Perplexed. — am afraid I cannot give you any precise 
information concerning the character and antecedents of a 
certain “Mr. William Bailey,” with whom you say you are 
identified by a cardboard placard adorning your chest, nor 
can I enlighten you as to his precise share in the Gunpowder 
Plot. I seem to have heard his name somewhere, but in what 
connection I really cannot recall just now. 

Prudent. — (1) Unless the penny weeklies •with which you 
seem to be so amply provided internally are all of the current 
issue, I hardly think that the insurance coupons they contain 
would, even if signed by ypurselE, entitle you or your repre- 
sentatives to recover in case of accident on the Fifth. 
(2) Possibly, but your difficulty 'wiU be to find a Fire 
Insurance Company wiUing to undertake the risk for sny 
premium -whatever. 

HYPOcoaoNDELAO.y-Judging by your account, I should not 
say that the swelling you have noticed in your left ahin was 
aj serious symptom. In all probability it is merely caused 
by a slight congestion of straw or shavings, and could easily 


be reduced by massage, or the application of a simple 
ligature. Do you take enough exercise ? 

“Noli Mb Tangere” asks, “Which is entitled to rank 
higher in the Social Scale — a Guy or a Scarecrow?” — and 
begs for an early reply, as he has “a bet on it -with another 
gentleman.” Well, “Noli Me,” &c., you have raised* rather 
a nice point, and one which I am not prepared to decide at 
such short notice. Guys, like baronets, date their original 
institution from the reign of James the First — ^but I have 
always understood that the Scarecrows have possessed a 
stake in the country for a considerably longer period. 

A Guy with a Blooming Cheek. — ^Yes, there are one or 
two fine old eighteenth century Sedan chairs in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum — ^but, from what I know of the 
authorities at South Kensington, I should consider it most 
unlikely that they -will accede to your request for the loan of 
one of these vehicles on the Fifth. In any case, I am strongly 
of opinion that an ordmary cane-seated chair would be in far 
better taste, and you would feel more yourself, and at your 
ease in it, especially if you adhere to your proposed kit of a 
paper cocked hat, ftock-coat, and corduroys. 

A Guy -who wants to come out strong on the Fifth.— The 
price of the patent Muscle Developer to which you refer is 
12s. 6d. But I must not encourage you to hope that, in the 
limited time at your disposal, any amount of exercise will 
enable you to resemble in either physique or endurance the 
gendeman whose pictures you have seen on the hoardings. 

=========^^ F. A. 

THE WOOIN’ O’T. 

[“In Siam any young ladies who remain unmarried after the conven- 
tional marriage age become the wards of the King, whose duty it is to 
provide them with husbands. Any criminal, murderer, or thief is given 
the alternative of marking one of the Royal wards or of suffering the 
last penalty for his crime.” — Manchester Ouardian."] 

Maiden. 

Prithee, gentle convict, will you marry me ? 

Can’t you see I ’m dying all for love of thee ? 

If you start the biUing 
You will find me willing — 

I am sick to death of living fancy-free. 

Convict. 

Middle-agfed maiden, you are very kind. 

But I must confess I ’d other charms in mind — 
Something light and active, 

Youthful and attractive — 

Bather fewer angles and a face less lined. 

Maiden. 

I had other views too once upon a time ; 

Criminals I hated with a hate sublime. 

Once I would have perished 
Rather than have cherished 

Passion for a convict who was steeped in crime. 

Convict. 

Middle-ag^d maiden, epithets like these 

Will not bring a lover down upon his knees. 

Maidens so unsightly 
Ought to court politdy ; 

If they would be married they must learn to please. 

Maiden. 

“ Learn to please ” be bothered ! Convict will not wed, 

Forth to execution convict ahalT be led : 

Down comes horrid chopper— 

Convict comes a cropper — 

Prudence, gentle villain ! Would you lose your head ? 
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CORDIAL UNDERSTANDING. (RURAL STYLE.) 


Squire (^meeting Giles and Higgins, who have "been to London “to see the sights'^). “Well, Q-xles, what do you THiirK: of This Entes^ts 
CORDJALEf ” 

Giles. “Can’t say I know muoh about it, Zur. Tell ’ee the truth, Zur, I’ve tasted a lot o’ these ’ere Cordiats in axy time, 
BUT I’d raythee ’ave a good glass o’ Beer than ant op ’em.” 

Squire. “Ah, I see. But this isn’t anything to drink. It’s a Ballet.” 

Higgins (with supeHor hwzdedge). “That’s ’xaotlt what 1 thought ’twas, Zur. Some sort of agreement wi’ a purrin’ country.” 


Gonviet. 

There are some, I fancy, who would hold this view : 
Better axed by headsman than by fifty-two. 

Though it don’t much matter, 

I will choose the latter — 

Middle^g^d maiden, I will marry you ! 


TBDE CORONATION PICTURE. 

E. A. Abbey’s picture of the Coronation, which Messrs. 
Agnew have now on view at the' Hanover Galleries, 
Bond Street, is a sight to se^- Comparatively few had the 
opportunity of being in Westminster Abbey when the 
Primatb placed the crown on the head of King Edward the 
Seventh, “at sight whereof,” as the ancient Office puts it, 
“ the People, with loud and repeated shouts, cry ‘ God Save 
the King ’ ; the Peers and the Engs of Arms put on their 
Coronets ; and the Trumpets sound, and, by a Signal given, 
the great Guns at the Tower are shot off.” That is the 
moment the painter seizes for a picture that will carry down 


through all time the reality of the memorable scene. It is 
a marvellous piece of workmanship, beaming -with colour, 
flashing with movement. In ordinary cases, where the 
difficult task is attempted of painting a public assembly, 
everybody is obvioudy conscious that his or her portrait is 
being painted. No one looking at this work of art — a picture 
as well as a portrait gallery — ^would suspect that the 
splendidly-arrayed multitude severally sat for their portraits. 
As a matter of fact there were two exceptions to the rule: 
Roberts and Rosebery, 

Two pretty men, | 

Refused to sit 
At half-past ten. 

The painter, always ’Abbey to oblige, offered to make it later. 
They were, however, immovable, and as their presence was 
indispensable there they are in the crowd, standing though 
they didn’t sit. Ladies and gentlemen taking a walk down 
Bond Street (or np, as the case may be) should not forget to 
turn in at the Hanover Galleries, do obeisance to their 
Sovereign, and congratulate the painter at having trium‘ 
phantly accomplished a peculiarly difficult task. 
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HARD TIMES. 

PaierfaTmliaa^ “Lucky beggar! Mb can always matcr boih ends meet.” 


HOW TO PROGRESS. 

Aooobding to the Daily Mirror^ a new 
walk (for ladies) is coming into vogue. 
It requires these essentials — wide 
shonlders, a little waist, high-heeled 
shoes with wide soles, and a military 
bearing. To get ready to walk, says 
OTir contemporary, stand erect and throw 
back the shonlders. Now expand the 
chest. Next sqtiare the elbows, holding 
them down to the sides, not out, draw 
in the waist-hne, lift the feet high, and 
walk. 


As we do not see why male folk should 
be left behind in these feshionable per- 
ambulations, a number of recently- 
patented modes of progression may be 
submitted to their choice. Among 
these we can highly recommend 

The Mablbokough Street Maeoh. 

The chief requisites are a full-sized 
pair of boots (nothing under twelves), a 
robust physique, a waist-belt of forty- 
five inches or more, and some litfle 
training under tl e tutorship of a police- 
man, The evolutions are best performed 


in single file dose to the kerbstone. 
First the right foot is raised and planted 
firmly and squarely in front of the other, 
and then a similar operation is performed 
with the left foot. In this way no little 
dignity is imparted to the movement, 
and astonishing progress is gradually 
made in a forward direction. It will be 
found to clear all before it. A variety 
of this is 

The Suburban Beat. 

The same-sized boots are retained, but 
the leather soles are exchanged for india- 
rubber. A more cat-like tread is thereby 
attained. The other qualifications 
remain the same. The performance, 
however, is generally solo and not in 
Indian Me. It has a marvellous effect 
on area sneaks and sleepers on doorsteps, 
while few cooks can resist its attractive- 
ness. 

Then we have, for more lively tempera- 
ments. 

The Hampstead Push. 

This method is best carried out in 
concert. Four or five exponents should 
link arms and proceed at a rollicking 
pace with a free swinging motion. It is 
especially adapted to Bank Holidays. 
I’rock-coats and top-hats are out of place, 
but any challenging or insouciant 
costume may be worn. Football or other 
stout boots are advisable. As a contrast, 
we beg to suggest 

The Gbosvenor Stroll. 

Here the executant should invariably 
appear in patent leathers and eschew 
muddy pavements. A silk hat, morning 
coat, waistcoat, trousers, shirt with collar 
and cuffs, socks, undergarments, tie and 
walking-stick (all of the latest fashion) 
are absolutely indispensable. A young 
lady escort, who should keep step, will 
add completeness. 

For back-garden use there is 

The Nebuchadnezzar Crawl, 
a favourite manoeuvre on lawns in dry 
weather when there are small children 
about. The position is on all-fours, so 
that any kind of footwear is permissible. 
Persons of apoplectic tendency should be 
cautious in employing this means of 
covering the ground. It is also rarely 
exhibited in the street, unless quite late 
at night, on coming home after a festive 
supper. Even then it is liable to be 
misconstrued. 

Space forbids a detailed description of 
the Heather Step, the Com Dissembler, 
the Agag Gait, the Double ShufiBle, and 
many other forthcoming variations of 
legwork. 


A Delicate Surgical Operation. 

'piANO. — Fox Immediate Disposal, Powerful- 
toned TTmght Iron Grand, removed from 
Lady in difficmties. — Advt, Qlasgow Evening 
Keus, 
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THE COMMON ENEMY. 


BamsnsnA. “ MADNESS, FOLLY, INCOMPETENCE-CALL IT WHAT YOU WILL— THESE THINaS 
CANNOT BE SUFFERED ON THE WORLD’S HIGHWAY ! ! ” 

October 24. — ^News arrives of Bxuasian outrage on British, trawling boats. October 24. — Government deuiaaids reparation. 
October 28. — Bussia agrees to International Court of loquiiy. 

[*'To saj that the incident is dosed would be too much.” — Mr. Balfour'e Speech, Southampton. October 28.] 
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-Yoo AR? XOT TO ' 

GOME Too ^UDBEXiy ROUND COHKEA§. 
IKE XERVtS 0T*n<E mvs Afte yfcr xlu 
YHAT MiGKT iy''^lSlf?rO - 


EMERGETIC SIGNALLING! 

[“Apparently disjointed and meaningless THE VOYAGE OF THE BALTIC FLEET, 

messages were received at Portsmontih at many 

of the wireless stations. This created the im- (Some sketches hy our Artist on the Imperial Battleship Nervoaki Eummok.) 

pressioxx that Russian ships are somewhere off 

the He of TV i^t signalling energetical^ to I 

one another- ”--3)aiZ2^ Chromde, October 25] 

The YdropJwbik (flagship) to Squadron. ^ ~ ^ .. 

^oodL moming.” . . . “Not a wink! — ' 

What sort of night have ym had?’’ — J>J1 

Bve toy 

each man, and extra strong sleeping- yhat MiCKT y^' 

draught to-night (if spared). Eeineinber / 1 ' 

we lawe ^eat duty to perform. Now off f 7-1 / 

Isle of Wight, likdy place for Japanese 1 % 1 f )/ 

base of operations. Be cool — but vigi- I “"r ^ m 

l^t!” . . . “Why deuce Samymre- /L 

wtcTi and Tmomniah clearing for action ( ' ^ ^ 

without orders?” Samovarer- 

vitch. “Highly suspicious wheeled gr 

n^hii^ on striped red and f ^.V " 7 p i 

ri^ht to be cautious, and, as our aim 

is in waters of Far East, perfectly within 5- 

our rights to blow them to bits. Still, ^ \ ^ 

on the whole, better not, perhaps. Barely ° — r"*A \ \ 

possible genuine bathing machines.” ' j i I I \ cTa \ x — 

The Jimjamsihoff. “Just observed f T I I \ \ \ 

sinister sort of shiver under surface. ^ / ~/ V — A \ 

Have pnt out nets, and opened fire with - ^ — i 1 \ \. \ \ \ ^ 

starboard bow Maxim . . . Japanese 

submarine retired screened by shoal 

mangled mackerel. Devilish h^row 

shave!*’ 

The GhteTnagenshi. “Look-out reports ' 

two sailors, not least like, fishermen, / ; m a 

stron^y-marked Jap features, in small. . .|k> . {^(1 ' -- 

boat laying mines. Have dispatched - , , '‘^’1 llll SlttfilSFVlf 

launch. , , Two wicker mines | 'Wjj/K p I Jt 

discovered containing several savage * L ^ * Iviff I *'***%» 

lobsters, obviously of Japanese extrac- ^ I& f 7. ifwlli ■ 

tion- ^Lobsters sin^ di^conn^ted with 4 /fw p^' 

we to Tinderstand orders fire" on* even/ 

boat coining near squadron ? ” ^ ' WOh . 

FlagsTivp. “Certainly, if necessary. . *X'x' ]L VALET • ’"Wm ' 

However, since she represents herself as — - r ^ J 

Weymouth excursion steamer making /l ' v i am 

last trip of season round Island, reserve (jiyHJ? 

fire until offensive demonstration on her ^7 J\!®SJAK jEJB J 

The Bhogimimia. “ She has got little IHi^^ - ^11. 

brass cannon in her bows, and is training 

It directly upon us! Eeally think it ^ 

would be safer to sink her. Band on - '^R3^ 

board playing selection ^ Mikado.’ Must ^ ' 

have Japanese on hoaid. She has got UTt ^ ^ 9 »*vw ^5 ' , ' 

rat of range. Very diflacnlt steamer to ^ bpg ^ ^sx i^ sj s v>..<c . ■ " ' . • 

!Z%e VcJkaeorloff. “Don’t like way 

Hghtbj0!jsecmroclD3iswinK — ^firstr^, " ' < ■ ■■■■" ■ :- . ^ . - 

then white^^apanese colours ! Sus- Flagship. “Rather you didn’t. Would here has just made out, by aid of strong 
pect simalKiig to enemy’s cruiser in cost us too much ammunition in present night-glasses, amall villa, on cUff, with. 
Ohanud. Mayn’t we knock lighthouse jumpy condition of gunners.” gardenhungwith Japaneselantems ! Do 

smitheieens ? ” The Funawjok. “ We are lost ! Officer you authorise bombardment ? ” T. A. 


il|jli!''t'iifiii 


Patent. " 
Uet-proof 
Valet • 

mm ^ 


CeJltM.^ c^TVwv<^ Ok WL 9»«rrK4.^j^ 
A»,S a. WaitoTK. ffj sctv^^ ' 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 

1. — ^The Lour of Pobk. 

I. 

Mrs, Gliillingham Bull, of “ The Cheviots,^* 
lAttU Wicklivg, to Mr, Henry Ings, 
Butcher, of Little Wielding . 

(By hand,) 

Mrs. Chiijjngham Boll finding that 
her friendly verbal message by her 
butler to Mr. Inos concerning the 
nuisance caused by his persistent killing 
of pigs at the time when she and her 
household are at &mily prayers has had | 
no effect, she now informs him that she 
intends to take measures to stop the 
obnoxious practice. 

Sept. 28. 

II. 

Mr, H&nry Ings to Mrs, Ghillingham 
Bud, 

(By hand) 

Mbs. Chillinghah Bull, 

Dear Madam, — It is my wish to kill 
pigs as quietly as possible, not only to 
cause as Httle nuisance as I can, but also 
out of regard to my own and Mrs. Ings’s 
feeling, both of us being sensitive too.'^ 
Tlie pi^ which was killed this morning 
at the time you name in your favour of 
even date was specially ordered by Sir 
CLonDESLEir Sgbdbbs, and could not be 
kept back owing to its being market day 
at Boxton and my killer having to be 
there. I am, yours obedienfly, 

8ej^, 28. Henbt Ihqs. 


Mrs, Ghillingham Bull to Sir Gloudesley 
Scruhhs. 

(By hand) 

Dear Sir CLOUDJSSiiEy, — I am sorry to 
trouble you, but you must put the blame 
upon my desire to suppress a growing 
nuisance in our otherwise peaceful 
village. Ings, the butcher, has contracted 
the disagreeable habit of filing his pigs 
between 8.30 and 9, the very time at 
which we have family prayers, and you 
cannot conceive how discordant and 
heart-rending are the screams that reach 
our ears across the lawn at that time. 
PEaaKS remonstrated with him some time 
ago, and we thought the matter over; 
but this morning it broke out again with 
renewed violence, and on my sending a 
peremptory note Ings says that the pig 
was killed at that hour by your instruc- 
tions. I shall be glad to hear from you 
that you repudiate the responsibility. 

Yours sinoerdy, 

Sept, 28. Adela Chillingeam Bull. 


Sir Gloudesley Scft^ubbs to Mrs, 
Ghillingham Bull, 

(By hand) 

Dear Mrs. Ohillinqham Bull,— It is 
quite true that I ordered the pig, as we 
are expecting friends who are partial to 
pork. But I specified no time for its 
demise, least of all that half-hour in 
which you perform your devotions. 


Ings, who is the most civil of men, surely 
must mean that he tinderstood I was in 
a hurry, and therefore killed the pig 
directly the post came in. Bdieve me, 
dear Mhs. Ceillingham Bull, 

Yours very trvlj, 

Vincent Oloudesley Scrubbs^ 

Sept, 28. 

V. 

Mrs, Ghillingham Bull to Mr, Ings, 

(By hand) 

Mrs. Ghillingham Bull, having made 
enquiries of Sir Oloudesley Grubbs, 
finds that Mr. Ings was quite mistaken 
in thinking there was any need for the 
killing of die pig to occur when it did, 
and after what has happened she intends 
to remove her custom to a Boxton butcher 
as a mark of her displeasure. 

Sept, 28, 

VI. 

Mr, Ings to Mrs, Ghillingham BuH, 

(By hand) 

Mr. Ings presents his compliments to 
Mrs. Ghillingham Bull, and begs to 
enclose his account of £18 5$, 6Jd., 
immediate payment of which would 
oblige. He also wishes to give notice 
that the next time he catches any of 
Mrs. Ghillingham Bull’s fowls in his 
garden (notice of same having previously 
been given, and a stoppage of the 
nuisance promised) he intends to wring 
its neck. 

Sept, 28. 

vir. 

Mrs, Ghillingham BiM to Sir Ghudealey 
Scruhhs, 

(By hand) 

Dear Sir Gloudesley, — 1 hasten to send 
you the endosed offensive missive from 
Ings, in response to one from me saying 
that I could not deal with him any 
more. I think that you will see the 
matter in the same light that I do. In 
such cases neighbours must stand by 
each other for mutual protection and 
the harmony of life. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sept, 28. Adbu Ghillingham Bull. 

vin. 

Sir Gloudesley Scruhhs to Mrs, 
Ghillingham Bull, 

(By hand) 

Dear Mrs. Ghillingham Bull, — ^With 
every desire in the world to obhge you 
I do not see my way, as you seem to 
suggest, to cease to deal with Ings. 
For one thing we like the quality of 
his meat ; for another — and you mtirt , 
pardon my frankness — ^I cannot consider 
he has diown anythiug more oh- , 
jectionable than an independent spirit. 
You say nothing about the fowls, which 
he seems to look upon as a grievance 
at any rate not more imaginary than 
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the pig-killing. Believe me, dear Mrs. having hegion to send you orders, I thinking it over I am indined to pardon 


OrnLLiNGHAM Bdll, thought it interesting to let you know Iktgs, but I am afraid from the attitude 

Yours very truly, that it was by my advice that the choice which he took up that he may not accept 

ViNOEOT OiiOUDESUEY ScRUBBS. fell on you. Yoiirs truly, my forgiveness in the spirit in which it 

Sept. 28. Oct, 12, Henby Perks. is offered ; which would, of course, be 

!ix. XV. unfortunate and wholly inimicd to 

Mr,. Mr.. OM » Mr. E«rv^. 


fell on you. 
Oct, 12, 


Yours truly, 
Henry Perks. 


Mrs. Ohuxingham Bull is very dis- him. 


. j, ruuo. w i i Mw i tn i H xtjuuLi. 

(py fiana.) satisfied both with the quality^ of Mr. Perks, who is much distressed about 

Dear Sir Cloudesiey, — I am sincerely Earwaker’s meat and the excessive pro- it aU, tells me that we shall never have 
pained at the view which you take. I portion of bone and suet to which her good meat from the other butchers, and 


cannot see what can come of 

village life if, as I said before, . 

we do not stand by each other. . ' ^ 

Ings has been most rude to 
me, and he must be brought 

morrow morning a fore-q^iiar^^^ ^ 

Mr^ Blades, | 

Mrs. Chillingham Bran is 

very dissatisfied both with HEARTY APPRECIATION, 

the quality of Mr. Blades’s say, wasst’t that a jolly game?**’ 

meat and the excessive pro — — 

portion of bone and suet to which attention^jhas^Deen drawn by her butler, 
her attention has been called by her Unless an improvement occurs she will 
butler. Unless an improvement occurs have to change her butcher, 
she will have to change her butcher. Oct, 15. 

Oct, 5. 


HEARTY APPRECIATION. 

"I SAY, WASST’t that A JOLLY OAMB?*” 


-he is continually urging me 
to return to Ings. Will you 
not, dear Rector, once more 
prove ^ yourself the Little 
Wicklmg mediator ? 

Your grateful friend, 
Adela Chillingham Bull. 

P.S. — I hope you are enjoy- 
ing Chamonix. I was there 
with my dear husband in 
1885. 

Oct, 17. 

XVII.. 

Dr. Basil Baylham to the Bev, 
Oregory Pipes, 

Dear Pipes, — Our friend at 
The Cheviots seems to have 
done something to offend poor 
Ings,- with the result that that 
good man has been abandoned 
in favour of the Boxton trade. 
Knowing both as we do, there 
can be little doubt as to where 
the fault lies. Mrs. Burn 
writes to me asking for my 
mediation, because, although 
her spirit is willing to con- 
tinue the fray, the flesh is 
weak, and recollections of 
Ings’ excellent fillets seem to 
be crowding appetisingly 
upon her, as she struggles 
with the Boxton gristle. I 
leave the solution to you with 
perfect confidence. 

Tours, 

Oct, 20„ B. B. 


Mr, Henry Ings to Mrs, ChiiBinghamHM, 

Received with thanks cheque 

for £18 5s, 7d, Stamp, 

Oct, 22. ' Henry Ings. " 


Mrs, GhilUngham BvB to Mr. Ings. 
Understanding from her butler that 


, r ; „ Mrs,Ohinirg}uimBMtotheBei^.Dr. 

Mrs, GhUlingfiam Bvll to Mr^ Harrmker, Baylham. tty 

Butcher, Boxton. jy ^ Rector,— I am sorry you are OhUUfigham BvU to Mr. Ings. 

Will Mr. Earwakbr please send to away from home, because there is a little Understanding from her butler that 
^s. Chillingham Bull to-morrow morn- difficulty in the village whidh can be Mr- Ings lias recently killed a pig, Mrs. 
ing a [leg of mutton and a sirloin of settled only by yourself. Mr. Pipes, Chillingpam Bull would be glad if Mr. 
I>®®f ^ though his sermons are irreproachable, would send her a loin of pork. 

Oct. 10. and he is most kind, has not the needful Oct, 22. 

xrVi tact. 

Mr. PerTta to Mr. EarwaJier. , ^ “POrt that the Kaisee has de- 

a -Mf n -n j. churchwarden Ings, a few weeks manded tifie immediate cession of Port 

De^Sir,— CHiiLmG^ Bull, of ago, was very rude to me and I had to Arthur- as reparation for the Russian 
m Cheviots, Little tWic^ng, havmg take away our custom. The Boxton attack upon a German vessel is denied 
decided to change her butcher, and butdiers are, however, very bad, and on [in the hipest quarters 


Mr. Perhs to Mr. Earwaker» 
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THE COVENT GARDEN CARUSTS. 

On Wednesday evening the opemtic air-gun at Oovent 
Gfarden was loaded with Un Bcdlo, which, the aim being well 
directed, took immediate effect and made a palpable hit. 
Mile. Tbentini was energetic as Osear, though her voice is not 
quite so powerful as her acting. Signor Ajrimondi was a first- 
rate Samudef or colloquially Sammy^ and his companion in 
crime, less in quantity and quality than the aforesaid villain 
of the piece, and called familiarly Tom, was appropriately 
played by Si^or Thos, which is a variation of the Christian 
name something between Thomas and Tom. These three, 
Thomas, Thos and Tom^ rolled into one, did excellently. But 
why are the names of this conspiring couple of operatic 
scoundrels changed from what they were originally called, 
the bigger scoundrel being ArrnaTido, and the lesser and 
milder one (perversely) Augis? Is there any warrant for 
this substitution? And if there should be a warrant for 
their arrest, then perhaps this might be a sufficient reason 
for Armando and Augis calling themselves, at all events in 
London, Sammy and Tommy. 

The lady with a grand title of her own, Madame Buonin- 
SEGNA, was, as might be expected, more than a merely 
adequate representative of the heroine of TJn BMo with the 
comparativdy milk-and-watery name of Amdia. 

Madame de Cisneros appeared as a very handsome and 
powerfully singing representative of the gipsy Ulrica. 


The entire perfoimance, directed by Signor Tanara, MaUre 
Bdtonnier of the foreign musical Bar, went to everyone’s 
thorough satisfaction, though perhaps Messrs. Rendle, Russell 
and Forstth would have been better pleased with a repetition 
of last week’s most crowded night. 

Thursday . — Nothing for Messrs. Rendie, Russell and 
Fobstih to complain of to-night at all events. A splendid 
house for a first-rate performance of La Bohhme. Mile. Alice 
Nielsen charming as Mimi, acting perfectly ; while as for her 
singing, only Madame Melba could go hnlf a third of one 
better. MUe. Trenteni is just the bright little person for the 
capricious Musetta ; and Signor Caruso was at his very best 
vocally and dramatically. We single out these principals, 
but there was not a weak point either on stage or in orchestra 
under Si^or Tanaea’s command, and the audience was 
enthusiastic. 

The Japanese, who are always adopting the best of ev^- 
thing from other nations, would seem to have been getting 
wrinkles from our railway refreshment-rooms if there is any 
truth in this statement, which we take from the Dublin 
Evening Maid : — “A patrol commanded by Second Lieu- 
tenant Tuegueniefp was shelled at a range of 200 paces by 
the machine buns, all the horses of the Cossacks being either 
killed or wounded.^^ 

The Real Home;Rule Bill. — ^Bailev. 
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pUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

A Lady in Waiting (Smith, Elder) is a series of short stories 
purporting to be the gleanings from personal experience. 
As the editors of montMy Magazines hnow, rarest of literary 
arts is that of writing a short story worth printing and a 
cheque. This gift Mrs. Ansibitiher possesses in full measure. 
Keenly observant, dowered with sense of hnmo^, enjoying 
foil opportunity of seeing life, she has a dramatic touch that 
completes her triumph. She knows when not to say another 
word — a beautiful thing in woman, especially when she is in 
process of narration. Whilst the stories are episodical, some 
of them having already appeared in high-class Magazines, 
Mrs. AsrsTRUTHER has devised ingenious machinery for linking 
them. The Lady in Waiting, a character subtly indicated 
rather described, is the friend and youthful companion 
of a butterfly woman of fashion, another deftly-drawn study 
from life, ill this capacity she goes about among all con- 1 
ditions of men and vomen, and has the luck of genius ini 
always finding herself with interesting people. Ranging 
over a wide field of topics, Mrs. Anstruther’s vivacity and 
ingenuity never flag. Whilst all the stories are good, my 
Baronite regards the one entitled “ Shadows on the Wall ” 
as a masterpiece. 

“ Who is Sylvia ? ” The particular young lady to whom the 
Baron applies this questioning quotation is a charming 
person who shares wim her still more charming and much 
prettier foster-sister the dual heroineship of a novel entitled 
Lady Sylvia, by Lucas Oleeve (John Long). Though the 
plot is not startlingly original, yet the materials are artis- 
tically worked up to a strong dramatic situation, and the 
interest, aroused at the commencement, is well sustained to 
the end. 


Like Mr, Weller's intimacy with London, Mr. Fitzgerald 
Mollov’s acquaintance with royalty is extensive and. peculiar. 
But he has his prejudices. Not for him quiet annals of die 
throne. He finds attraction in the vicissitnd^ of monarchy, 
and turns aside from commonplace crowned heads who are 
neither banished nor come to xintimely end. The Romance 
of Royalty (Hutchinson) finds its sources in the several 
mstories of Ludwig of Bavaria, Napoleon the Third and the 
Empress Eugj^ib, Isabel of Spain, and the hapless Maxi- 
milian, sometime Sovereign of Mexico, whose tragedy was 
one of the results of the amhition of Napoleon the Third. 
Mr. Mollot has the wisdom to consult the chronicles of men 
and women intimate with the course of events Ut the various 
epochs treated. What is more conimendable, he has the 
honesty to acknowledge the sources of his information. For 
his own part he contributes to two handsome volumes a keen 
eye for dramatic effect and a glowing style. The book, 
illustrated by many portraits, my Baronite finds more 
interesting than the average novel. It has permanent value 
as contributing many sidelights on the history of the last 
half-century. 


From Messrs. Methuen comes Emmanuel Burden, A 
Novel, by Hjlairb Belloc. “Personally,” says the Assistant 
Reader, “I should not have described this hook as a 
novel, but the description may pass if it can he made to 
cover a re^y brilliant essay in satire. The exploits of high 
and Empire-building i^anciers, their methods for fleecing 
the public and feathering their own nests, are lashed with 
a ridicule which is all the more effective and bitter for being 
in appearance so unconscious and so good-natured. Poor 
Mr, Burden, prosperous, pompous and regular in his 
de^ngs, a merchant after the heart of Mrs, Orundy, obeying 
strictly the social laws of Upper Norwood, where he resides, 
is entangled in the meshes of these exalted company- 
promoters. He is made a party to their schemes for palming 


off a loathsome African swamp upon the siUy public as a 
gold mine, and an invaluable addition to the Empire. A 
hundred shams and hypocrisies and frauds and conventional 
humbugs are picked off by Mr. Belloo with unerring 
certainty. Our self-oomplacency and our narrow stupidity, 
admirable in the periods of those who make visions of 
Empire and wealth their daily bread, become terrible and 
grotesque when reflected hack from Mr. Belloc’s unpitying 
mirror. Emmanuel Burden donne furieusement d yenser. 


Opportunely, at a time when Russia looms large in the 
public eye, comes Mr. John Oxenham with his Hearts in Exile 
(Eowm AND Stoughton). The story is part of the life (in 
some instances it includes the death) of units in the millions 
who own the beneficent sway of the Emperor of all the 
Russias. My Baronite does not know whether in his travels 
Mr. OxENHAii personally visited Russia. However that be, 
his account oi social life at Odessa, fluttered by occasional 
midnight descent upon the home of the harmless citizen who 
is secretly haled forth to Siberia, is strikingly told. The long 
march of the hapless captives, and their settlement in the 
remote prisonhold, picture a state of things that would be 
incredible if the narrative were not supported by more 
prosaic accounts. Through the grim web of human misery 
and heroism runs the silver thread of a pretty love story. 


Should anyone require evidence of the rapid approach of 
Father Christmas the Baron quotes to him from the legend 
inscribed on Wren’s nest Oireumspice," and among the 
various pictorial presents for the great festival of the chil- 
dren he will not find a brighter, a prettier, nor a more 
amusing one, both in its verse and prose, than is Mr, Punch's 
Christmas Book (“ Punch ” Office), edited and illustrated by 
Olga Morgan. Of aR the artistic and notably eccentric 
desi^s in colour with which this book abounds, the most 
striking is a double-page representing, poetically and uncon- 
ventionaUy, King Neptune in his Grotto, The effect is charm- 
ing, as is also that produced by the gossamer-like traceries, in 
colour, that appear from time to time interwoven as it were 
with the letterpress. Its Games at the Zoo and What Amelia 
used to think are full of fun. This Christmas Book is just 
the very thing for a Christmas gift. 


To such readers as may be yearning for a stirring romance 
the Baron unhesitatingly recommends the tale — ^no, he begs 
pai-don — The Arm of the Leopard, written by Mary Gaunt 
and J. R. Essex (Grant Riohabds). Since She Who Must Be 
Obeyed, no more original or more exciting romance has l)een 
published. It is powerfully dramatic, and deals with ancient 
African superstitions, which even European education [has 
been unable to eradicate; the moral being, Sciatchtthe 
polish, and you find the cannibal.” The excitement is fept 
up to fever heat, and the escape of the three men from the 
city of the savages through “the Kedji country, full of 
murderers and slave -raiders” 
is admirably told. The agony 
is, however, too prolonged, and 
the reader runs the danger of 
becoming as exhausted as, at 
the supreme crisis, are the three 
heroes and the dauntless he- 
roine. The character of the 
“educated nigger” James 
Graven, M,B., offers a fine chance 
to a leachng melodramatic 
actor, and Mr. Waller might 
do worse than turn his atten- 
tion to the dramatisation^of this 
stirring romance. 
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“HORRIDOH!” 

[^'At a luuclieon in tbe Castle tHe German Emperor proposed a 
“ Horriddi ” (the German hunting cry) to the noble sport of the chase, 
and aU true German sportsmen Tmo keep and preseire game, hunt as 
sportsmen, and honour the Creatox* in the creature.” — Reuter's tele-- 
gram, ;Berlin, Novemier 2.] 

Me prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear Ood, who loveth us, 

Me made and loveth all. — S. T. Coleridge. 

Hark ! the woods are awake to-day 
With a “ horridoh ! ” With a “ horridoh ! ” 

Out and about and fcir away 

The cry of the hunt rings bright and gay, 

With a “ horridoh ! ” and a “ horridoh ! ” 

Clear and loud, or echoing low. 

The foresters, each at his post, stand keen ; 

Their hats are green and their coats are green ; 

Their belts are hung with a hunting-knife 
To the honour and praise of the Lord of life. 

And the sun strikes down through the tall old trees. 

The oak and the beech and the darkling firs ; 

And the breath of the green-coat foresters 
Goes out in smoke on the autumn breeze, 

As they stand with hardly a monaent’s ease, 

Or steithily moving watch the ground 
Till the marks of the quarry’s flight be found. 

They know that the beasts the forests hide. 

The russet stag in his antlered pride, 

With his wonderful eyes so calm and clear, 

And his ears intent for the sounds of fear ; 

And the shaggy dd grunting crook-tusked boar, 

A terrible fellow to rip and gore, 

And everything else that moves and breathes 


Are meant for the knives in the leather sheaths. 

But first they are driven and tracked and bayed, 

The beasts the bountiful Lord has made. 

Tracked to the sound of the winding horn, 

Tracked and driven and bayed and tom, 

With a “ horridoh ! ” and a “horridoh ! ” 

Shattered with shot and made to die — 

With a “ horridoh ! ” With a “ horridoh ! ” 

It ’s a merry hunt and a gaUant show — 

To the glory and praise of the Lord most high. 

For this they know, and full well they know 
(The Kaiser himself has said it plain,* 

With a stamp and a shout of “ horridoh ! ”) 

That all things living shall suffer pain. 

And be robbed of the life that the good Lord gave them, 
With never a hand to soothe or save them ; 

That he who kills them is thus made greater, 

For in killing he honours the beast’s Creator. 

«• if 0 » 

But where is the antlered stag to-night ? 

The stag they have failed to kill outright ? 

For, oh, that stag was a woful sight. 

The shot rang out and the shot went true, 

But he bounded away and was lost to view ; 

And only the startled birds could mark. 

As the sun went down and the day fell dark— 

Oh where were the shouts of “ horridoh ! ” ? — 

How first he stumbled, his head hung low. 

And then dropped down with a sob, and so 
Quivered and lay, while his life’s red tide 
Slowly ebbed from his wounded side. 

Long he lay, till his eyes grew dim,^ 

And the Lord in His mercy pitied him, 

And took, nor thought of the honour paid. 

The beautiful buoyant life He made. 
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TO DELIA, BRIDGE EXPERT. 

My Delia, iiow tlie days have gone 
Since I, in Cupid’s constant thrall, 

Considered every goose a swan, 

And you the swanliest of them all 1 
The thing you did was always right ; 

About your simplest act or motion 
Lingered the iridescent light 
That never was on land or ocean. 

Once, it is true, I thought I traced 
A hint of something less refined ; 

It turned upon a point of taste : — 

I asked your hand and you declined ; 

Still “ Youth,” I urged, “ is sddom wise, 

It needs to undergo correction ; 

Some day she ’ll come to reco^se 
The loss entailed hy this rejection.” 

But now I thank the kindly Fate 

Which in the mask of Wounded Love 
Left me, just then, disconsolate 
Owing to treatment as above ; 

For you have lost your maiden dower ; 

You are a Woman in the Fashion, 

And Bridge, from fevered hour to hour, 
la now your one and wasting passion. 

We meet at dinner : you axe pale ; 

An odour on the ambient air 
Of club tobacco, pungent, stale, 

Steals from your loosely ordered hair ; 

I note the vacant eyes that show 
Their circling tell-tale lines of sable. 

The restless hands that move as though 
They sought the little green-cloth table. 

My gayest sallies seem to irk 

Your absent mind. You eat as one 
Who gathers strength for serious work 
That waits her when the meal is done ; 

At last your hostess leads die way. 

Bidding curtail our port and prattle, 

And lo ! you prick your ears and neigh 
Like a war-mare that scents the battle. 

We foUow where the cards are spread ; 

I mark your animated mien, 

Your face a little flushed with red, 

Your eye perhaps a thought too keen. 

Alert to seize the subtlest dues, 

Bold in assault, a stout defender — 

If you could only bear to lose 
You might be almost any gender ! 

Yet, as I watch you play the game 
That ** gives to life its only zest ” 

(Tfife, as you understand the same). 

Indeed you hardly look your best; 

Missing the cool detached repose 
^ That ought to stamp your cast of features, 

You miss tibe charm that Woman throws 
Over us men and lower creatures. 

There is a thought I will adapt 
From someone else’s wisdom’s wealth 
(A polished orator, and apt 
To toast aloud the Ladies’ health) 

In proof how low your lapse must be 
From what a start to what a sequel ; 

You OTice were worth ten score of me^ 

And now — I count you scarce my egucd. 0, S. 


S3?ECIAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

[“The Russian Government undertakes that precautions will he 
taken to guard against the recurrence of such incidents Special 
instructions for ihis object will be issued.”-~Mr. Balfour at Southamp- 
ton,'] 

OuE special correspondent at St. Petersburg sends us 
an advance copy, communicated to him by Piince Thik- 
SKiNSKi, of the special instructions referred to hy Balfour. 
The document as a whole is too long for publication, but 
the following extracts will give an idea of the severe 
restrictions to be imposed henceforth upon the Baltic Fleet. 

Art. V.— Atlantic liners, plying between Genoa, Naples, 
and British or American ports, sometimes traverse the 
Mediterranean Sea in the performance of a part of their 
voyage. In the present circumstances, when the feeling 
against beUigerent vessels is unduly excited, it is an act of 
international comity not to fire on these liners unless they 
wUfuILy get within range. 

Art. XL . — ^If a merdiant vessel be hit by Russian pro- 
jectiles below the water-line, and appear to be in difficulties, 
the Admiral is authorised, unless he be pressed for time, to 
send boats for the rescue of a reasonable number of sur\dvors. 

Art. Xn. — Subjects or citizens of neutral Powers, who 
have been precipitated into the sea in accordance with the 
dictates of the Admiral’s conscience, may be informed by 
megaphone that he could not have acted otherwise even in 
time of profound peace. This information, in order to have 
its due effect, should be conveyed in as many languages as 
possible before the temporary survivors disappear below the 
surface. 

Art. XIX. — ^Pleasure boats, which are also called yachts, 
have been known to carry cannon, ostensibly for the purpose 
of ^ng salutes. Before being sunk these yachts^ may be 
allowed to prove that the so-caUed cannon are not in reality 
torpedo-tubes. 

Art. XXVI. — Should the Fleet, in one of those deviations 
from its course to which the most competent navigating 
officers are liable, find itself in the vicinity of the West Indies, 
due caution should be exercised in discriminating between 
the large Havana cigars so frequently encountered in these 
waters, and torpedoes. Except for a certain difference in size 
the two are difficult to distinguish. 

Art. L.— All the foregoing articles, however, are to be con- 
strued as applying to the Fleet only so long as it shall remain 
at least one thousand marine leagues from the seat of war. 


OHARIVAEIA. 

Many persons think that the punishment of allowing the 
Russians to go on to meet the Japanese is more severe than 
the occasion warrants. 

The Russians’ contention that they never aimed at our 
trawlers is certainly borne out by the feet that some of them 
were hit. 

Prince ’Oboleitoki has declared to a correspondent of the 
Petit Journal his firm conviction that his friend Admiral 
Ro JDESTVBNBKT saw exactly what he said he saw. This view 
is backed up by the reports of the Danish pilots, who state 
that they noticed a large amount of champagne and vodka on 
board the Russian vessels. 

One of our contemporaries was much affected by the sight 
of what it termed “ The Lion lying down with, the Bear.” 
As a matter of fact the Bear was the only one that was lying. 

King Peter of Servia and Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
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“A CHILD IN THESE MATTEES.” 

Little Miss London. “WHAT A LOT OF LOVELY TOYS I’M GETTING! NICE NEW HOUSER 
AND A BEAUTIFUL MOTOR BUS, AND UNCLE COUNTY COUNCIL HAS PROMISED ME NEXT 
YEAR A REAL STEAMBOAT THAT GOES!” 
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have publicly kissed one another at 
Sofia. The onlookers loudly cheered the 
monarch s for their pluck. 


In a report on the examination of 
officers for promotion in the Army, 
General Hutchinson mentions that the 
majority of candidates, in their answers, 
ignored the enemy, or gave him little 
credit for intelligence. This, of ^ course, 
is one of the many dangers of judging 
others by one’s self. 


It was not Major Evans-Qordon but 
Mr. A. B. Bruoe, the leader of the 
Scottish Antarctic Expedition, who said, 
the other day, “I am not a Pole hunter.” 


Lord Eosebery thinks that if a Saxon 
returned to England he would, at the 
sight of a motor-car, wish to go back to 
his grave. The probability is that the 
motor-car would oblige him. 


The fact that the Weekly Nummary 
has issued a series of Christmas Cards 
for the Blind is mentioned as a novelty 
by many papers; but surely, judging 
by the designs on them, a great many 
of the Christmas Cards with which 
the market is each year flooded are 
produced for that section of the public ? 


We consider that the ridicule which 
has greeted a notice in a Glasgow Music 
Hah to the effect that “Whistling or 
cheering with the feet is strictly pro- 
hibited ” is undeserved. While it may 
be difficult to cheer with the feet, we 
bdieve that it is by no means im- 
possible to whistle with the feet. We 
imagine that instead of two fingers 
being placed in the mouth, the] whole 
foot goes in. 



! 


i 


i 


No one will be able now to deny that 
the British Drama is going to the dogs. 
It is announced that a leading character 
in Mr. Barrie’s forthcoming Christmas 
play is to be a St. Bernard hound. 


A speaker at a meeting called to 
protest against the closing to the public 
of Vincent Square, Westminster, re- 
minded his audience that donkeys once 
grazed there. Those present at the 
meeting resolved to attempt to recover 
the rights they had lost. 

Colonel Maeoha2!JD thinks that the real 
object of Great Britain in the present 
dispute with Russia is to prevent the 
Baltic Squadron from reaching the Ear 
East in time. He does not yet seem to 
be satisfied that he has worked off his 
debt to Lord Kitchener for the insolent 
gift of brandy at Fashoda. 


The Vicar of All Saints has protested 


HER FIRST RACE-MEETING. 


Old Lady, “Oh, Adolphus, what a dear, sweet [lutle Jockey Boy! Where’s your 
PURSE? Let mb give the little dear a penny.” 

\piBgusb of Canter, the faynoue jock, who is a married man with, a large family, and a 
corresponding income. 


with all his power against the inaugurar 
tion of promenade concerts on Sunday 
evenings at Scarborough. If the people 
won’t go to church, then let ’em go to 
the public houses. 

With reference to the trouble at 
Kingston-on-Thames in regard to the 
selection of a former police constable as 
Mayor, we understand that it is not so 
much that the objectors do not need 
the services of such a man as that they 
do not want them. 


A committee has been established in 
Philadelphia to arbitrate in disputes 
between mistresses and domestic ser- 


vants. It is hoped that, when the new 
building is erected, the Hague Palace 
of Peace will take over this work. 


It is, we fear, only consistent with 
the lack of business ability which seems 
to characterise those connected with 
military affairs that the Brodriok Gaps, 
which it has been decided to discard, 
were not offered for sale to the public 
before llie 5th November. 


It is rumoured that Messrs. Pearson 
are about to bring out a rival publica- 
tion to Messrs. Harmsworth’s The World 
and his Wife under the title of The 
'H.vb of the IJnwerse. 
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THE SMALLEST 8UCGESTI0N THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 

TJie “ Times ” has invited its readers to send recommenda- 
tions as to varying the arrangement of its pages, the varioics 
types employed, the farm and contents of the Literary Supple- 
ment, and “ in respect of other details which are matters of 
taste rather than of fundamental principle'^ 

The following communications are, Mr. Punch h^ieves, 
fairly typical specimens of the correspondence which is now 
pouring into Printing Eouse Square. 

No. I 

The Gockyolly Oluh, Qovent Garden. 

Dear old Timesiboss, — A s you seem to me to be taking 
what our cheery neighbours across the Channel would call 
the “ plea-biscuit,” let me give you the straight tip, and tell 
you exactly where I think you are a bit off it. I have taken 
up one of your numbers at the Club occasionally, when all 
the other papers were in hand, and I must say I found it 
deuced heavy — not a laugh in it, dear boy, no snap, no go, 
no “ vim,” if you know what I mean ! Well, since you ask 
me how you can make it more readable, my advice is : Chuck 
the foreign correspondence, and, instead of it, start a column 
of smart spicy pars — you know the kind of thing — something 
that will be quoted on the Stock Exchange, and yelled over 
in a Club smoke-room, and that it will take a Man about 
Town to see the point of! Just you weigh in with one or 
two real good ’uns like that per week, and I can promise you 
your reputation’s as good as made. Being in the know, I 
can supply you with some fair screamers at the very moderate 
rate of a golden Jimmy-oh goblin apiece. 

Yours as you treat him, 

Oke who Mixes in all Sorts oe Sooiety. 

No.U. 

13, Tadmor Terrace, Tollington Park, N.W. 

Dear Mr. Editor, — W e are regular subscribers (taking our 
turn after two other families in the same terrace) to your 
^ceUent periodical, and, I can assure you, would not miss 
it for the world! We all say that it is quite the most 
respectable of ah the morning papers, besides being so well 
written! Still, if you won’t mind me speaking ovt, I confess 
that, as a Lady Bmder, I should like, just now and then, to 
see a Column devoted to purely feminine topics, such as 

how to make a tasty entrie with a tomato and a few spare 
sardin^,” “how to cure blackheads,” and “the best mefiiod 
of getting the moth out of a ‘ lined rabbit ’ opera-cloak.” 

I feel positive that an article of this kind — say, every 
Saturday, with, perhaps, a pattern for a tea-gown, or a yoke, 
or a toque, or what not — ^would be enthusiastically welcomed 
as a highly-agreeable substitute for your Literary Supplement 
by each of your readers who can subscribe herself, as I do, 

A Daughtiee of Eve. 

No. m. 

Telegraphic Address — 

“ Tealeaves,” London. 

Sir, — ^U nderstanding that you are inviting suggestions for 
additional attractions in your esteemed periodical, we beg to 
state that we are now in a position to offer you the second 
serial rights of a high-class Society Novel, Who JDrovmed the 
Duchess? which, as you are doubtless aware, has excited such 
an unusual amount of sensation during its appearance in the 
columns of your contemporary, the Halfpenny Hooligan. 

Awaiting the favour of an early reply, we are. 

Yours obediently, 

The Pure Liierature Supply Syndicate (Limited). 

To Business Manager, “ Times'^ 

No. IV. 

Sir,— I f you ’U excuse the liberty, it seems to me that you 

are not sufficiently up-to-date in the matter of head -lines. 
After over thirty years’ compulsory Education, the average 
citizen has at least learnt to pay no attention to any news 
which is not printed in heavy-leaded type, and expressed 
aHiteratively. Also he likes to be saved the trouble of 
reading a lading article by a note in the margin, telling biT^ 
what it ’s supposed to be about. This you do not supply. 

During the recent crisis, for instance, who knows how you 
might have sent up your circulation by a few telling scare- 
lines, as per example: — “B altic Eleet Bolts from Vigo.” 
“‘Condor’ Charlie Clears for Action.” “Big Guns heard 
Booming 1 ” “ Who ’s Afraid ? ” and similar spirited sentences ? 

Believe me, Sir, this is the only way to gain the respect 
and admiration of that enlightened and far-seeing Party, 

The Man in the Street. 

No. V. 

Sir, — must say I think it perfectly scandalous that such 
a paper as the Times should devote over two pages to the 
War in the Far East, and scarcely as many lines to the 
Association Cup Match between the Army and Oafshire at 
Mudford ! Yours indignantly, 

True Briton. 

No. VT. 

Sir,— I s the Times quite wise in so persistently ignoring 
the proceedings of Societies in which are cultivated what I 
may, perhaps, refer to as the germs of the Oratory of the 
Future ? As Honorary Secretary of the Peckham Prytaneum, 

I shall be happy to furnish you with verbatim reports of our 
weekly debates. I enclose a report of our last discussion by 
way of sample : Subject, “ Was Queen Elizabeth justified in 
executing Mary Queen of Scots? Next week the question 
will be: “Is the Earth round or flat?” As I believe 
Parliament is not sitting just now, I cannot but think that 
such reports would serve, so to speak, to fiU the gap. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ernest Poshleigh Stodge (Hon. Sec. P. P.). 

No. VII. 

“Lady Vaseline Haresioot thinks that the Editor of the 
Times newspaper shows a great want of enterprise by so 
persistently ignoring^ really important private theatricals. 
She begs to inform him that she is now getting up amateur 
performances of Turn him Out and Plot and Passion (in 
both of which pieces she plays the leading part) at the 
Town HaU, Toshborough, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
instants. As the entertainment is for a charitable purpose, 
Lady V. will feel obliged if the Editor will send down the 
yoimg man who usually does the theatres for his paper to report 
on one or other of the aforesaid evenings. Considering that 
the majority of the performers will certainly buy tlio paper 
next morning, if only to cut out the notice for pasting 
into their albums, Lady Y, is confident that the Editor 
will on reflection see the advantage of complying with her 
request.” 

No. vrn. 

De^ Mr. Times,— M ummy says you would like me to tell 
you how to make your paper more attractive to the family 
circles. Well, I think it would he ever so nice if you would 
specially for children. Don’t you think 
Uncle Time’s Little Tots ” would be a nice heading for it ? 

I do. I am sure you would simply love my kanary. He is 
yellow all over, and such a dear. He eats seeds. I have a 
kitton, too. My kitten does not eat seeds. It eats sop. I 
endose my fotograph, in case you would Hke to publish it 
with this. No more at present from 

Your loving little Friend, 

Posie Prinkerton {aged 8^). 

F. A. 
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THE RABBITS OP EIOHMONI) PARK. 

[“Tenders have heen publicly invited for the destruction of 
rabbits in Bichmond Park .” — BaiVy Paper.] 

To his most Excellent Majesty — these, 

We, his servants, do humbly pray, 

Greatly desiring his health and ease. 

So to continue for many a day. 

We are not wise in the courtier’s way, 

But live our little lives in the dark, 

Save for the dawn and the twilight grey ; 

We are the Babbits of Bichmond Park ! 

Quietly, under the ancient trees. 

Prim and sedate, our games we play ; 

In the deep dells, where nobody sees, 

Is right of warren, with none to stay. 

Mid bush and bracken unharmed we stray, 

We sup with the owl, and rise with the lark, 
Once in me year a toll we pay ; 

We are the Babbits of Bichmond Park ! 

But now this news is heard on the breeze^ 

That men with snares are coming to slay, 

Our tender young the trapper will seize. 

And the ferret our hiding-place betray. 

There is no more peace — ^for anyone may 
Chase us with terrible dogs that bark ! 

Have we no friends with a word to say? 

We are the Babbits of Bichmond Park ! 


Envoi, 

Great Kino, will nothing your wrath appease 
I Ere aU of your servants are stiff and stark? 

We are very sad — if your Majesty please ; 

We are the Babbits of Bichmond Park ! 

air. Punches Proverbial Philosophy. 

An honest tale speeds best being plainly told, but a spor- 
tive one will go pretty well however you recount it. 

It is well to be aspiring in society. Vaulting ambition 
which overleaps itseU and falls on the opposing side fre- 
quently crushes it. 

If you be a wise man and want to get on with your enJbrie 
in silence, tell your neighbours a good-natured story about 
virtuous people — ^with the fish. You will be left in peace. 

Always be kind, even when it seems least likely to pay ; 
in a democratic age one never knows who will be Kmg. 

Better a dinner at Prince’s where love is, than two stalls 
at the theatre and a dull play therewith. 

The “Pram” as an Airship. — ^Erom The Egjfptian Gazette 
we learn that “ the Duke of Orleans is negotiating for the 
purchase of Nansen’s famous vessel, the Fram, If all be wdl. 
His Bpyal Highness hopes to start next year for Solar 
regions.” There seems promise here of a new Myth on 
the lines of the legend of Icarus. 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 

n.— T he Doctor’s Visit. 

I. 

Mrs, Baring-Bayne to Dr. Turiks. 

{By hand.) 

Mt dear Doctor,— I t would be a great 
solace and satisfaction to me if you 
would in future kindly change your 
hour of call from half-past eleven to 
half-^ast ten every morning. 

Yours sincerely, 

Oct. 27. Editha Baedtg-Eayne. 

II. 

Dr. Turiks to Mrs. Baring-Bayne. 

{By hand.) 

My dear Mrs. Baring-Rayne, — ^Y our 
very reasonable request puts me, I 
regret to say, in a position of some 
delicacy. It has long been my habit 
to call on Miss Caen at half-past ten, 
and Col. Stubbs at eleven, reaching you 
at 11.30. Both these patients have been 
in my care for some years, and I feel 
sure that you wiH see at once on reading 
this how difficult it would be for me 
suddenly to change a custom of such 
long standing. Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

Oct. 27. WnBRAHAM Turns. 

III. 

Mrs. Baring-Bayne to Dr. Turiks. 

{By hand.) 

Dear Doctor, — ^I am sorry to say that 
I cannot share your view. Health, as I 
often heard you say, is the most imr 
'portant thing there is, and I am con- 
vinced that my health would in every 
way benefit if I could begin title day 
earlier. I have been reading a very 
interesting pamphlet on the subject of 
early rising, and am convinced that to 
wait for you until half-past eleven, when 
so much of iihe sweetest and freshest part 
of the day is over, is a great mistake. 
Of course when I wrote I assumed that 
you have been sincere in your interest 
in my health, and would immediately 
comply with so simple a request. But 
life, as I have often heard you say, is 
but one long disiUusionm&nt. 

Yours sadly, 

Oct. 27. Editha Barino-Eayne. 

IV. 

Dr. Turiks to Miss Gann. 

{By hand.) 

My dear Mjss Oann, — I have been 
thinking lately a good deal about your 
new pains, and I cannot hdp feeling 
that it would be better if you were to 
rest longer in the morning before being 
disturbed. I therefore propose in future 
to call at 11.30 instead of 10.30, at any 
rate for a 'sufficient time to test the 
accuracy of this theory. Believe me, 
Yours 'sincerely, 

Oct. 27. WiLBRAEAM TdEKS. 


V. 

Miss Gann to Dr. Wilbraham Turiks. 

{By hand.) 

My dear Doctor, — ^Your letter has so 
shaken me that I fear the worst. It is 
quite impossible for me, as I thought 
you knew, to remain in bed so long. 
I know of nothing so depressing as 
these long, solitary morning hours. 
Please never refer again to the subject, 
and believe me Yours sincerely, 
Victoria Gass. 

P.S. — Sometimes I think it would be 
better for all of ub if I gave up the 
struggle altogether. V. C. 

VI. 

Dr. Turiks to Mrs. Baring-Bayne. 

{By hand.) 

My dear Mrs. Barikq-Raynb, — ^It grieves 
me exceedingly to have to say so, but I 
see no possible way of meeting you in 
your request as to change of visiting 
hours. Nor can I agree with the author 
of your pamphlet that it would be well 
for you to begin the strain and worry of 
the day a minute earlier than you now 
do. You must, however, do as you 
think fit. As you know, I am the last 
person to wish to impose any tyrannical 
system upon my patients and friends. 
I should also say that Miss Cash, much 
as I should like to effect an interchange 
! of hours, is not, I consider, in a suffi- 
ciently robust state to bear it. Believe me. 

Yours sincerdy, 

Oct. 27. WUBRAHAM TUKKS. 

VII. 

Mrs. Baring-Bayne to Dr. Turiks. 

(JBy hind.) 

Dear Doctor, — ^You of course kno^ 
best, but from the number of trades- 
men’s carts that draw up at Miss Catut’s 
door it is clear that she at any rate 
has an appetite. ^S^ereas I, as you 
knoWj have eaten nothing far years* But 
it is evident that there is more in t.hia 
distressing business than meets the eye, 
and I shall therefore take my own steps 
to protect my health. Do not therefore 
call to-morrow at aU. 

Yours truly, 

Oct. 27. Editeia Barieg-Rayee. 

VIII. 

Mrs. Baring-Bayne to Mr. Llewellyn 
Boakes, M.B.G.8. 

{By hand.) 

Ml’S. Baring-Rayke presents her com- 
pliments to Mr. Llewellyn Boakes, and 
would be glad if he would call to see 
her to-morrow morning at half-nast ten. 

Oct. 27. ^ 

IX. 

Mr. Boakes to Mrs. Baring-Bayne. 

{By hand.) 

Mr. Llewellyn Boakes will have great 


pleasure in calling upon Mrs. Baring- 
Rayne to-morrow morning. He regrets, 
however, that owing to appointments 
with other patients he will be unable to 
reach Mrs. Baring-Rayne at the hour she 
names, but he will be at her house 
certaiiily not later than eleven-thirty. 

Oct. 27. 

Extract from a letter from Mrs. Baring- 
Bayne to her Sister4n-law^ 

If you ask why my letter is so dismal, 
it is because I have lost my regular 
medical attendant. It is a long story, 
but owing to a very curious line of 
conduct which he chose to take up, we . . . 

Lao. 2. 

X. 

Mrs. Baring-Bayne to Mr. Boakes^ 

{By hand) 

Dear Mr. Boakes, — ^I have been feeling 
of late so much worse — much worse than 
I have told you, for it is not right to 
burden others with all our troiMes — 
that I have been reading a little pam- 
phlet which has decided me upon a 
complete change of routine, the leading 
principle of which is total avoidance of 
all vegetable food. Although I do not as 
a rule put any faith in such literature, 
yet I am convinced that the writer of the 
pamphlet in question — a member of 
your profession, by the way — tells the 
truth. Knowing as I do from re- 
marks that you have let fall that you 
are largely a vegetarian, I feel that under 
these circumstances to ask you to con- 
tinue your visits would be not only 
wrong and tactless on my part, but 
painful to yoursdf. 

Yours very truly, 

Nov. 4. Editha Baring-Rayne. 
xr. 

Mrs. Baring-Bayne to Dr. Tunks. 

{By hand.) 

My dear Doctor, — ^I have beerua very 
impulsive and masterful woman, but 
all that is over. My heart to-day is 
like a little chil$s, that knows its tnme 
friends. Do let us forget this terrible 
week of misunderstanding and cross 
purposes. I shall expect you to-morrow 
morning at half-past deven just as in 
the old days. Ima^native sympathy is 
so rare. Yours sincerely, 

Editha Baring-Rayne. 

P.S. — ^How odd is this occasional 
re-appearance of old forgotten character- 
istics ! You know how grey, how sad, 
how humble, my life is. Yet suddenly 
there breaks out this mood of imperious- 
ness, which years ago at school earned 
me the nickname of Boey (short for 
Boadicea). Where has it been dum- 
bering all this time ? These are among 
the mysteries. E. B.-R. 

Nov. 4. 
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TO AN OLD STAGER. 

Mr. Punch was delighted, and every- 
body present was as pleased as Punch, 
to see our old friend tliat excellent come- 
dian Liomcl (“ Lal for short) Brough 
as the guest of the evening at the ban- 
quet given by the Old Playgoers Club 
at the Criterion to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of his going on the stage. 
“ I didn’t ‘ go on the stage,’ ” explained 
Lal Brough in liis excellent after-dinner 
speech, “ I was kicked on.” But he did 
“f/o” on the stage, and went on “going” 
until he achieved the position he has 
now held for many years, and in whieli, 
as a youthful veteran, true to the corp.s 
dramatique, without a superior in his 
own line, may he long flourish to deliglit 
audiences and to “ give a lesson to the 
lads” who, with light hearts, are entering 
upon a histrionic career. 

AN ENTREATY. 

Kindly Pityllis votes it stupid 
That our hearts were never made 
To withstand the glance where Cupid 
Lurks in deadly ambuscade. 

So a lofty sense of duty 
Bids her don the mask, and mar 
Every semblance of her beauty 
When she drives her motor-car. 

Measure kind, though somewhat drastic. 

Though our hearts are brittle ware. 
They, like tyres, and things elastic, 

Lend themselves to quick repair. 

But our limbs are not pneumatic, 

And they suffer from a fall. 

Phyllis, lovely but erratic, 

Prythee do not drive at all. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Naval and Military, 

Lover of Justice. — ^Yes, the Russian 
Government will no doubt make 
enquiries as to who gave the order to 
fire, but you may trust them to do nothing 
rash or hasty in the matter. As you say, 
we don’t want another Beok case. 

Pro-Russian and Suspicious. — I cannot 
tell you whether the vessel was insured. 
Patriot.— Macdbrmott, I fancy. 

Legal, 

Enquirer. — ^Yes, if Mr. Beck had only 
said at first that he was innocent, aU this 
bother would have been saved. No, he 
is not likely to be prosecuted for im- 
personation. 

Expert Witness. — doubt if an action 
would lie. But if it wouldn’t you might. 

Sport and the Drama, 

‘•‘Mail” Reader. — ^He kept goal for his 
Odlege, so may be presumed to know 
something about it. “ Put paid to Ihe 
Spurs’ account” is not so technical 
as you seem to think. 
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SUSPICIOUS. 

Strange Comtahle, Could you teix me where the Vicue lives ? ” 
Giles. “Why, wot’s ’e done, Zur?” 


PiNEROTOMFiER. — No, the author of The 
Dolly Dialogues is quite a different per- 
son. Their resemblance is only supei- 
ficial. 

General. 

Tapifp Reformer. — You wei-e quite 
justified, in calling him a pro-Boer, but 
the retort has lost something of its 
piquancy lately. Seeing that we get a 
good deSd of com from Russia at pre- 
sent, why not call him a pro-Russian ? 
Wi& this, and the aid of the music- 
halls, you should have no difiSciJty in 
winning. 


Oarlton Waiter.— If that threepenny 
bit that you kept back still troubles 
your conscience, you should put it in 
the plate on Sunday. 

War Office Eoonomies. — A corre- 
spondent at Esquimalt (British Colum- 
bia) forwards a catalogue of an 
“Auction Sale” in which one of the 
lots, coming under the head of “ Army 
Ordnance Stores,” includes “ 2 Tommies.” 
Is this the, beginning of the Army Re- 
duction which is to save the country’s 
pockets ? 
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A MIDDLE-SEX DIFFICULTY. 

“ Snoto A7^iel be played by a boy or a girl ? ” s a question 
that has not infrequently arisen among those supper- 
numeraries who linger to discuss the many and great merits of 
Mt.Bberbohm Tree’s production of The Tempest at His Majesty’s 
and the graceful performance there of Miss Tree as Ariel, 
already fully appreciated by Mr, Punch's signatured critic. 

In our opinion it matters not as long as the intelligence, 
the grace, the lightness, and the humour, are there. In 
theatrical language AAel is “ a boy’s part,” which means that 
it has usually been played by a girl. What is ArieVs own 
testimony ? It — ^we use the impersonal on the warrant of 
Shaxspeare, who makes Fr&spero addtess Ariel as “Thing” — 
It, the sprite Ariel, says : — ' . 

“For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they pleafee.” 

And this very Ariel, who declares — 

“ Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name,” 

is described as a “ Guardian Sylph” and as 

“ A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau.” 

And further, this description of him is given : 

“His purple pinions opening to the sun, 

He raised ms azure wand, and thus begun : — ” 

Pope’s -was Shakbpeaeb’s, only it was after Willi^oi 
had finished with him, and had discharged him, with a first- 
rate character, from Prosperous service. 

So far our contribution to the discussion. Miss Yiola. Tree 
is still the dainty Ariel, and her flights cf fancy continue 


to puzzle the squatters in the stalls who want to know “ how 
it ’s done.” But, so long as the present impersonator of the 
tricksy sprite is on the scene, so long must Ariel remain a 
Miss-T’ree to the public. 

ODE TO AN OYSTER. 

[Among the guests at the ancient oyster feast at Colchester this year 
was Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The highest individual consump- 
tion was nine-and-a-half dozen oysters.] 

EiTCRasTED bivalve ! though statistics state 
That tasteless fluids in thee represent 
A clear and disconcerting ninety-eight 
per cent., 

Thou hast such charms, a single feaster ate 
Nine dozen of thee (duly washed with wine). 

On reading this I wept tears salt and wet 
as thine. 

What pearls wouldst thou not gladly leave unworn 
Still to be sitting in thine ocean-cave, 
vSitting and waiting, waiting for thy morn- 
ing shave. 

Facilis descensus I Would it were unsaid 
How, rudely plucked from out thy native foam. 

Forth on that journey, thou, to thy last bod 
slid’st home ! 

If words may aught alleviate thy doom, 

Accept this mournful epitaph from me, 

Who write, instead of “ Cwjfti,” on thy tomb, 

“ C.-B.”! 
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JAPS “IN BUCKRAM.” 


Phujob Hit (Mb. Poncb). " WEAT ! FOUGHT YB WITH THEM ALL f ” 

AnwBAL Fjosetow. “ ALL f I KNOW NOT WHAT YE CALL ALL ; BUT IF I FOUGHT NOT WITH FIFTY OF 
THEM I AM A BUNCH OF BADISH; IF THEBE WERE NOT TWO OB THREE AND FIFTY ON POOR OLD JACK, 
THEN AM I NO TWO-LEGGED CREATURE.” 

Pbmob Hit. “PRAY HEAYEN YOU HAVE NOT SETTLED SOME 'OF THEM.” 

Auiubai FAifflETorj. “ NAY ; THAT ’S PAST PRAYISa FOE ; I HAVE PEPPERED TWO OF THEM ; TWO, I AM 
SURE, I HAVE PAID; TWO ROGUES IN BUOKRAM ' Kinj Hennj IF., Part I, Act H., Scene 4. 
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GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 

“ EIeep moving,” is Mr. Sevmour 
Hjoks’s managerial motto. Exercise the 
heads of the profession hy all means, 
hut on no account let its legs be deprived 
of their full share of work. The Catch 
of the Season, having caught on, has 
been running for some months, during 
which period Mr. Seymour Hioks as the 
youthful Ihbke of St. Jermyns, and Miss 
Zbna Dare as Angela, otherwise Gin- 
derellorup-to-date, have been dancing, 
singing, love-making, and laugh-pro- 
voking night after night, from matinee 
to matinee, with only a comparatively 
few intervening hours of rest. Mr. Sam 
SoTHERN as Lord Dundreary, a lineal 
descendant of the first peer, a creation 
of the Victorian Era, is very amusing, 
making the most of a small part. Some 
of the dialogue in this cinematographic 
piece is unusually smart, and the sharp- 
pointed lines are given for all they are 
worth, and a trifle more, by everyone 
who has anything at all to say for him- 
self or herself, including the small boy. 
Master Valohera, whose “Page” deserves 
a special laudatory footnote. 

Miss Camille Olifpord as a “Dana 
Gibson Girl” dances with distinctly 
humorous appreciation of the type she is 
illufitrafing, and wins a hearty encore. 
But what is this type which is now 
brought into prominence as such a 
novelty? It is simply Du Maurier^s 
“ Society ” girl writ large, and minus a 
considerable part of her costume, the 
material having been taken ofi^ the 
shoulders and added on to the skirts. 

Tn the programme this advertisement 
appears — “ Modem Costumes hy Lucille, 
Limited.'^ Decidedly “limited,” a most 
appropriate description. A jpropos of 
Mr. Dusk Gibson’s drawings, it was only 
the week before last that there appeared, 
in a weekly illustrated contemporary, a 
specimen of Dana Gibson’s “modern 
husband, wife and child.” At first 
glance we wondered why a specimen of 
the George Du Maurier’s drawings, from 
Mr. Punch's collection, had been repro- 
duced in this paper,, and we could 
scarcely credit our eyes and memory on 
finding that this was a picture of Dana 
Gibson’s, whose work is pretty generally 
known, it must be admitted, as that of 
“ the American Du Maurier.” 


PUTTING IT NICELY. 

[QommejitmgTxpoiL the proposal (since contra- 
dicted) that, until the whole Tibetian indebted- 
ness is discharged at the rate of one lac of 
rupees a year, the British should remain in 
occupation of the Ohumbi valley — ^the key of 
Tibet, The Daily Telegr^h recently observed, 
^‘It is reported that this arrangement meets 
with the approval of the Tibetians.”] 

In deference to a generally expressed 
Bussian*desire, the Japanese have kindly 



A STUDY IN EXPRESSION. 

Irate MJF.H. (who has had half an hour in ike tng gorae trying to get a faint-hearted foot 
away, galloping to ** holloa"' on the far side of covert). “Confound you and youe poijy, Sie! 
Get out of jiy way ! ” 

[Little Binka, who has "been trying to keep out of people's way all day, thinks he can quite 
understand the feelings of the hunted fox. 


consented to extend their Autumn tour 
so as to include Mukden, Harhin, and if 
possible St. Petersburg. The enthusiasm 
to which this dehgntful prospect has 



It is reported that a project is on foot 
and being largely supported in Armenia 
for a presentation to H.M. The Sultan 
of Turkey from prominent residents in 
that Province, on the occasion of his 
next birthday. The gift will be accom- 
panied by an address setting forth 
the attachment of the suhscrihers^ to 
the Imperial recipient, and expressing 
their pleasure at his continued good 
health. 

Curiously enough we are in receipt 
of a letter in which the gallant writer 
adopts the conciliatory attitude of the 
Tibetians. It is from Col. Ohutny (late 


H.M. Indian Army), who writes us as 
follows from Kipling Lodge, Upper 
Norwood: — 

“ Sir, — ^As an old campaigner of many 
years’ standing I have found that the 
great drawback to a permanent residence 
is the manner in which a house speedily 
becomes overcrowded with silver, china, 
and other articles of value. ' Thanks 
however to the energy and ability of 
the weU-known firm of William Sizes 
AND Sons, I am happy to say that the 
whole of this difi&culty has now been 
removed in a single night. While ex- 
pressing my gratitude to these gentlemen 
for their trouble and courtesy, I cannot 
help wishing that certain other depart- 
ments of British industry were conducted 
with equal celerity and absence of 
parade. Yours thankfully, 

Reginald Chutnt (Ucte Colonel). 
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“CO TO JERICHO” AND SEE ITS “WALLS.” 

Mb. Abthob Bottbcjhieb is to be heartily congratulated, first 
on having secnred for his theatre the best play that has been 
seen in London for some considerable time, secondly upon 
the excdlent company by which it^ is performed, and lastly 
on the simply perfect artistic rendering of the two principal 
parts in it, for which he has cast Miss Violet Vanbrugh (Mrs. 
Arthur R)ueohier) and himself. This sterlingly sound 
*‘play,” as it is styled in the programme, which may fairly 
be classed as true comedy, offers small chance to the sharp- 
shooting critics. There are a few weak points in ]^. Alfred 
S uTRO’s comedy, the first and principal one being its unfor- 
tunate title. The Walls of Jericho, So unapparent is its 
application to any situation in any one of the four Acts, that 
at last an explanation of it has to be lugged in somehow, 
weighted with a very indifferent and quite unnecessary pun, 
uttered by a minimus poet, a “ Society ” verse-maker, Bertram 
Kannafori, aptly represented by a clever young actor, 
Mr. Junius B. Booth. 

The Walls of Jericho fell at the blast of trumpets ; but 
here woman’s obstinacy (signified, as I suppose, righlly or 
wrongly, by “the Walls” aforesaid) holds out, and only 
yields quite suddenly, and most naturally, to the interior 
voice of her own better self. There ’s no blast of a trumpet 
to shake the walls, nor any flourish after they have fallen. 
Indeed, when the trumpet of the justly-incensed and firmly- 
determined husband is h^d in the Third Act, The Walls 
of Jericho^ meaning (again I suppose) Mrs. Frobisher's Mse 
pride and stubbornness, firmly resist all assault, yidding 
neither to the battering-ram of the husband’s wrath, nor to 
his last attempt at unaemiining her resolution by a loving 
appeal to her better nature. ^ No, the title is altogether wrong, 
that is, if I am right in my interpretation of it. 

Rardy if ever in any previous piece, out of the many that 
I can call to mind, have Mr. and Mrs. Bourohier played 
throughout so perfectly : and, most certainly, never within 
my recollection has Mr, Arthur Bourohier risen to such a 
height of passionate intensity as in this Third Act. Neither 
Mr. Bourohier as Jack Frobisher , nor Mrs. Bourohier as 
Lady Alethea Frobisher, over-act this, or any other of their 
strong scenes, by so much as a hair’s-breadth. They hold 
the house sp^-bound ; and in nothing that they do or say 
is there the slightest suspicion of anything even suggestive 
of ordinary theatrical claptrap. 

Then Mr. Sydney Valentine, as the genial, straightforward, 
warm-hearted, uneducated friend and companion of Frobisher, 
the digger Earikey Bannister, who has made his pile, gives 
us the character to the very life ; not a flaw in his imper- 
sonation, nor is there any in Miss Muriel Beaumont’s Lady 
Lacy Derenham, the charming inginue, who thinks she knows 
so much, and who affects such slyness and pertness as only 
deceive hersdf , while at heart — so the author seems to wish 
us to believe-^e is sound. But this, to me, is another 
weak spot in the piece ; for I am not at all sure as to what 
the author does intend this young lady to be, since, while 
she is represented as avowedly in love with her penniless 
cousin, and ready to marry hun had he only the requisite 
wherewithal, she cheerfully accepts Earikey Bannister, simply 
because he is a millionaire; and ''Earikey Panky,” as she 
I calls him, beamingly accepts the situation and appears idioti- 
cally happy ! 

In the diflScult part of Earry Dallas, the ordinary un- 
principled lover of other men’s wives, Mr. Nie Chart is 
excellent, never once adopting tone or manner of the con- 
ventional stagey villain, though the author has led this 
character perilously near the abyss of deepest melodrama; 
and from felling into it Mr. Chart has been saved by his 
own artistic self-command, and by sensible stage-management, 
the effect of which is evident throughout. 


But here again is another weak spot. This intending gay 
Lothario has written a letter to the wife, which fells into the 
husband’s hands; the husband hands it back to him and 
commands him to read it aloud. Lothario sees the game is 
up, and that there are two strong men against Mm, by either 
of whom he would be physically overmatched. Why does he 
not tear up the letter at once ? It could be done in a second. 

answer to this of course is, that this letter must remain 
intact so that the wife may see it open, and be told that its 
contents are known to her husband. But, there ought not to 
be this dramatic necessity: the end should have been attained 
by some other means, and then a situation so original, as the 
apparent imyasse resulting from the destruction of the letter, 
would have been dramatically staggering. Now, one only 
feels, however much you may side with the husband, that the 
two strong men have acted as bullies, and not according to 
any recognised code of honour. The foregoing is the weak 
point of the piece ; but it is condoned by the acting, which 
emphasises the rough and ready character of the two men 
who have had more to do with diggers than drawing-rooms. 

Miss Kate Sergeantson as sensible, charitable Lady 
Westerby, the good woman with a queer past, gives the 
requisite authority to a character that it would be mflicult to 
place in better hands. 

As^oMarquis of Steventon, the impecunious, match-making, 
dandified old peer, Mr. 0. B. Clabenob, one of our cleverest 
character actors and a master of “make-up,” is inimitable. 
His representation must be ranked side by side with the very 
best impersonations of “ Stingy Jack” in Money, of Brigard 
in Frou Frou, and with John BEaee’s two noblemen, my lords 
Ptarmigan and Quex. There is just a touch in it of Brother 
Potter from Still Waters Bun Deep wMch still holds the stage, 
as this ]play will do, or I am much mistaken, long after 
“ Bridge ” and present manners and fesMons li^ve become as 
antiquated as are now the game of "ombref' the mrs de 
sociiti of Sir Benjamin Backbite, and the snuff-box of Sir 
Pet&i' Teazle, 

Mr. SuTRO is reputed to be our best translator of Maeter- 
linck’s works, and his own One-Act piece, entitled A Marriage 
has been Arra'^d, recently achieved a decided success, largely 
due to the finished acting of Mr. and Mrs. Bourohier. 


BRAWLERS AND TRAWLERS. 

{Beivy more echoes of the Baltic Fleet.) 

A few junior Russian officers have been detained to attend 
the “Fishing Interrogatories” which are to be held in con- 
nection with the incident of the MadrDogger Bank. Mr. 
Punch offers Ms sincere condolences to all me other officers 
who missed being selected for tMs purpose. 


It is reported that when Lord Charles Bbbbsfojkd ran across 
to Tangier the other day the Russian Flagship flew the com- 
plimentary signal Please don^t chase me, Charley. 


Of the Russian Admiral’s account of the Nortli Sea 
outrage it has been well said : 8e non h vero, h ben torpedo. 


On the other hand there is a theory, supported in in- 
fluential quarters, that the fish held up on one of the 
trawlers was oMy at first considered to be a torpedo, and on 
closer observation under the search-light was decflaxed to be a 
e, but not a plaice within Ike meaning of the Act. The 
lians therefore resorted to summary jurisdiction. 


In any case the Russian Admiral is alleged to have said 
that he acted in accordance with his conscience. Very possi- 
bly. “ GHhus conscieiice doth make cowards of us all.” 
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THE SLOCUM MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

Amateia- Vtolonedlist. “What’s the sejet mece ih the Pbogbaiimb?’’ 
Neighbour. “SousiHi’s obohesiral fahtasia, ‘Nicm; ahoho the Pybamids! ’ 
A. V. (muck taken aback). “ Wht, Sib, I ’vb just edafed that ! ’’ 



PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL 


[Novembeb 9, 1904:. 


Atlaaitio? Have you ever seen one of of alL For lie is animated by the smcere 
'ESSAYS IN UNCTION. those wonderful oilfidds where a spring, desire to limit the recklesB output of 
7 Tj * ♦ w- impdled by irresistible subterranean prodigies by aiustrating once and tor aU 
{W^adcnovied^TnmtstoMr.EaroldBeglu).) unceasingly upwards in in one grand and compr^ensive con- 

IV. (iHD Lisx).— W ht De. Ait Abel a great sleet column of virgin petrdeum, crete parable the incalculable dangers of 
WROTE “The Infant Prodigy.” refresliiiig the air with its deliciously precocity. The annals of art and letters 
It has b»wri the eternal privilege of saponaceous perfume? They call Aem teem yath poignant instances of the 
genius to be misunderstood from the “gushers.” The simile h perhaps Nemesis 

days of Cheops to those of Ciemesnt homdy, but ’twill serve. The gua^ dSm^s^ce. Aies^eb tbqs G^t cut 

SnoBrnB. Cast but a fleeting glhupse gushes because it has got to gu^. The prmue by e brmntog 

on the stained palimpsest of time, and great soul issues in song— whether prose induced by his overzealous stu^T of 
you diall see not scores but thousands or poetry matters little — ^because gemus, Aristotle ; EHAiiPsnm’ns, BfanLoo, Skan- 
of dmes iweompmes— to quote the noble like mimder, must out, or burst mto dee^g— is it nec^sary to “^tiply 

Dhrase of Pdffendorf — whose motives infinitesimal smithereens in the attempt instances . Let it snmce to add the 

U to. 



whose generosity has been 
aspersed — ^victims, in a word, 
of the Eternal Spirit of 
Galumny. Ay de mi, my 
masters, but it is a mad world 
that turns and rends the pure 
and pinguid souls of the 
noblest hierophants of 
Altruism, and burns its 
choicest incense before cynics, 
scoffers and misanthropes ! 

You will pardon this out- 
burst, gentle reader, when I 
tell you that AiaF Abel, the 
noblest, simplest, most modest 
and humble of Seers— not even 
excepting Eay Lanxbster and 
Oliver LoDaB— has been ac- 
cused of self-seeking, of 
vanity, of a mania for seH- 
advertisement I One has only 
to look on his perfect coun- 
tenance —a picture post-card 
will do— to realise the detest- 
able mendacity of this odious 
insinuation. That spacious 
brow, exuding benevolence at 
every pore, those pitiful eyes, 
that exquisitely chiselled nose, 
whose downward drooping 
curve is eloquent of patient j; 
rasignation, those ambrosial 

moustaches, those carmine bps t 

—every Eneament repels the “WavmMs of the ^ir is this season to he suggested rather Ijan 

n 1 ..V • asserted. This is a relief, -as a look of over-elahoration is ruinous to a 

foul charge with irreastime injurious to a pretty one. But a soft crinkliness is 

power. It is one of the always to be encouraged.’’ — TwJbh. 

elementary postulates of the 


crucial case of Seakspeaee, 
who, but for his insane habit 
of overproduction, might have 
lived to attain a more perfect 
resemblance to Hail Caine 
than he succeeded in achiev- 
ing. But irresistible impulse, 
compEcated by the desire to 
benefit posterity, do not 
exhaust the motives of our 
author. To these must finally 
be added an infinite compas- 
sion for those unhappy races 
who, blessed with no literature 
of their own, are entirely 
dependent on translations of 
the masterpieces of more 
highly favoured people. It is 
this winch renders the pubE- 
cation of a novel by .^f 
Abel an event of cosmic im- 
portance, for no other writer 
has ever appealed to so many 
iniEion readers. Wliy is this 
I so? Because his novels are 
full of elemental truth, full of 
that rich, massive and viscous 
humanity which is the same 
in Putney and Patagonia. In 
his adorable romances there 
are found no solecisms, no 
lapses in taste or ^ammar, 
nothing but what is pure, 
great, generous and noble. His 
works appeal aEke to all 
nations, and it is no wonder 
that on November 4 his new 
■ work was pubEshed in nine 


science of psycho -physiognomies that to repress its sacred, nay its sanctimoni- countries simultaneously. It will be 
the man who looks noble must act nobly, ous, ebullitions. Mediocrity may batten published in six more, according to the 
think nobly, write nobly. The truth on silence, but reticence is the suicide of following list, which gives tHe title in 
was faintly adumbrated in the old world genius. And this is more than ever the different languages, indicating also 
adage “handsome does t^t hand^me true of this husthng, feverish, truculent , the local publishing houses: 
is”: its abiding truth is proclaimed age of ours in whiem, to gain a hearing, Tibet: Jingal Jong Lop-nor. Lhasa: 
with trumpet-tongued reverberations in a man must speak high, and loud, and Dorjieff & Co. 
the IHe and the Efe-work of Aif Abel. often. The day of the robin’s gentle pipe Albania: Ble^er-um-skita. Shkodra : Bib 
StiE I hear you asking with feeble is over : the true prophet must emulate Doda & Co. 
insistence — ^the last refuge of pusiUaui- the glutinous abandon of the gramo- Etruria : Dlat tanalarezul. Clusium : 
mous souls — “ Why did he write The phone. Phuhpluns & Co. 

Infai^ Prodigy 9 Are there not infant He writes because he must — can there The Basque Provinces : Jaincoac hantik 
pro^gies enough in the bleak world of be a more conclusive justification than itoiteco. Quipuzcoa: Zumalacar- i 
reality without transferring these in- the prompting of the categorical im- regoi & Co. 

effectual figur^ to the transcendental perative ? Sut motives are always Kouts<hW<AUioh^ : Filului Ptodigolulul. ; 
plane of imaginative fiction?” QentLe complex, and in the case of Alf Aim' Krushevo: ApostolJankovit^&Oo. 
reader, have you ever visited the great the inward call is reinforced by many Icdand : Namdo Ogsdog. Rejfcjavik ; 
RepubEc across the great salt splendid other puissant forces. Benevolence first Jifegnusson & Co. 
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ZITTKA AND KEEPING THE POT A-BOILING. 

The Hippodrome has an excellent show on just now, one of 
its many excellent “ shows et autres'' and it has a capital 
orchestra under the direction of Mr. Clarence C. Coeri, who 
keeps his instrumentalists going with only a -very few bars 
rest between the varied performances, which are accompanied 
by sdections as appropriate as possible to the different 
occasions The dramatic compositions of oui* old friend, 
Maitre Jaoobt, are to be heard, musically illustrating the 
startling situations in the Grand Equestrian Drama of 
Siberia that still continues to plunge actors, horses, and 
audience into the watery 
depths of despair, whence 
everybody emerges safe, sound 
and very dry. 

The special attraction just 
now, and likely to be, we 
should say, for some time U 
come, is Zntlm, or Jack in the 
Box, which is the legitimate 
successor to the once myste- 
rious Phroso. A small box 
is brought in, and the Pro- 
fessor, after removing a lot oi 
paper iDacking, extracts from 
it a doubled-up figure which 
being stretched to full length 
becomes a Pierrot of nearlj 
seven feet Jiigh with, as it 
seems, a man’s head and neck 
also hands and feet, but as t( 
the anus and legs, no one cai 
affirm their existence. Thir 
figure is apparently put ir 
motion by electricity, and 
when its performance is ovei 
it is doubled up and replaced 
almost anyhow in aforesaid 
small box. The box is carried 
about open among the 
audience, who are warned not 
to toucli the figure. How is it 
done? Personally we do not 
wish to know. When the 
trick is found out, we shall 
regret that yet another illusion 
has been destroyed for ever. 

As to the Mysterious Kettle, 
which has already been im- 
mortalised by Mr. Punch in 
one of his Cartoons, it is 
no trick but a matter of 
scientific fact. Ice merchants 
should be its great patrons, 
and coal-owners its enemy. 

But will it be cheerier at Ohristmas-time to gather round 
a kettle full of compressed air, or as heretofore to enjoy our- 
selves in front of a blazing fire ? ^ For ourselves, we prefer 
to be warm worshippers at the shrine of Grate St. Blaise, 


Journalistic News. — The Standard, having been for a long 
time so easily taken in (a penny a day would do it), has now 
at last been regularly sold. The future policy of the paper 
will be Protection Pearaonified. 


Very Right and Proper. — ^In the recent case heard before 
Mr. Justice Swenten Eady, the “ Shivering Telephone Girls ” 
received the sympathy of Eve, who appeared for the defen- 
dant Company. 


“QUICK, THY TAIBLETS, MEMORY!” 

[Sir Hexry Irving is turniDg his triuniphant Northern tour into a 
veritable pageant of reminiscences. At Sunderland he remarked that 
his first appearance on any stage was in that town in 1856 , at Dundee he 
confessed that, on a previous visit in 1858, he had, as Havil^t, drunk 
to the King of Denmarx in a marmalade jar Similar incidents cf hL 
tour which have hitherto escaped the reporters are narrated below ] 

Responding to the toast of his health proposed by the Mayor 
at a banquet at Drumnadrochit last week, Sir Hjenry Irving 
remarked that when he was last in that enlightened town, in 
1813, he played Othello in a company which was so poor 

that it could not muster even 
one cork with which, when 
burnt, to supply the dusky 
hue required by popular pre- 
judice for the Moo7’ of Venice. 
In this dilemma he had re- 
course to a pickled walnut 
which fortunately had been 
thrown at the lady who played 
Juliet on the preceding night. 

In his reply to the gift of a 
silver-mounted philabeg, for 
which the inhabitants of the 
Bass Rock subscribed as a 
token of their admiration and 
esteem, Sir Henry Irving 
reminded his hearers of his 
first appearance in their neigh- 
bourhood as Macbeth in 1793, 
when the performance was 
stopped by the arrival of a 
message from France with 
news of the death of Marat in 
his bath. Few actors of that 
day, the speaker added, could 
have met their end in a similar 
environment. 

Speaking at a smoking 
concert at Glencoe, which he 
attended after the evening 
performance on Monday night, 
Sir Henry Irving said that he 
had a curious experience when 
he was last acting there, in 
1692. Every seat was sold 
in advance, but by an un- 
lucky chance (to which ihe 
theatrical profession are not 
less subject than any other 
class of human beings) it was 
the night of the Massacre, 
which proved so great an 
attraction that his company 
performed The Tempest to 
what might be called a beggarly array of empty benches. 

On receiving the freedom of Bannockburn, Sir Henry Irving, 
as he picked up the casket containing the precious document, 
told bis enraptured audience that on his first visit to the 
local theatre, in 1314, he had the inestimable privilege of 
acting with Robert Bruob himself. The play was The Silver 
King, Robert Bruoe playing the title part and himseK (the 
speaker) the Spider. 

On the Metropolitan Railway a firm advertises its Lime 
Juice in the following terms : 

No musty flavour as supplied to Her Majesty. 

Why this invidious distinction of persons ? 



A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Youth {to gentleman about to go for a drive) “ Uu.o, Old Man 1 
The? forgot to bitrn you on the Fifth, then I ” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


From early life up to tlie closing years of tlie last century, 
the Princess Catheeene Radziwill knew most people worth 
knowing and was a guest in many historic homes. Bom in 
St. Petersburg, daughter of one of the oldest and most 
illustrious famihes in Poland, she married the Prince 
Radziwill, whose headquarters were at Berlin. Eds position 
and her own brought her into personal acquaintance with the 
late OzARy with the old Emperor of Geemaot and the Empress 
Augusta, with the Crow Prince before and after he became 
Emperor, with the Empress Frederiok, and with Lord and 
Lady Salisbury, whom she visited at Hatfield. This range 
of acquaintance presents rare opportunity for writing an 
interesting book. In My Recollections (Isbister) the Princess 
has made the most of her chances. Thanks to her keen obser- 
vation and graphic pen, there is not a dull page in the portly 
book. One of the most vividly written passages is that 
which describes her presence at the Pope’s private Mass. 
Her womanly touches of description of the Empress IhEDERiOE: 
add much to knowledge of the lady who was, perhaps, 
the most gifted of Queen Victoria’s family. The book is 
made more pleasant by the absence of an3rthmg like malicious 
hints at old, now parted, friends. Even in the remarkable 
chapter of which Cecil Rhodes is the hero the Princess is 
amazingly self-restrained. One exception, significant in its 
singularity, is the suspicion of spitefulness that marks 
references to the consort of the present Ozar. My Baronite 
suspects that the niece of the much appreciated Empress 
FSederiok did not take kindly to the Princess Radziwill. 


The two volumes of The Reminiscences of Sir Henry 
HawhinSy Baron Brampton (Arnold) are delightful reading. 
To many Sir Henry’s start in life and his early days at the 
Bar, of which he was destined to be so great an ornament, 
will be not the least interesting part of this most entertain- 
ing and instructive work. Exc^ent advice does it contain 
for commencing barristers, and very plainly expressed 
are Lord Brampton’s opinions on everything that appears to 
him as faulty in practice and derogatory to the dimity of 
both Bench and Bar. Many improvements he, in his time, 
has strenuously urged, and not a few has he lived to see 
carried out. Diffidently in the brief preface does Lord 
Brampton disclaim any merit for these volumes, which, his Lord- 
ship says, “ is due to my very old friend Richard Harris, K.C.,” 
who with great skill and tact, most judiciously exercised, has 
put together a series of anecdotes, personal recollections of 
events tragic, serious, or mirth-provol^g, that keep the reader 
interested and amused from the beginning to the very last 
page, If Lord Brampton has de;puted Mr, to write for 

him, it is because his lordship is satisfied with having made 
his mark. As with his advocacy, so with his literary work, 
Lord Brampton, as he says of himseK in conducting a case, 
“ knows pretty well where to begin,” and he also knows where 
to leave off. Once again to quote Sam Weller, who abruptly 
concluded his letter so that Mary might “wish there wos 
more,” which he considered “the great art o’ letter writin’ ” 
this WelLerian dictum is applicable to Baron Brampton’s 
Reminiscences, as we all “wish there was more.” And 
perhaps one of these days there will be. 


The Closed^ Book, by William Le Queux (Methuen), opens 
well, but the interest gradually wanes, the narrative becomes 
prolix, and the action monotonous. The construction of this 
romance somewhat reminds the Baron of the old trans- 
pontine melodramas, in which, whenever things were going 
a bit slow, one frowning villain of the deepest dye and 
blackest wig was wont to grasp the arm of his accomplice, 


whose villainy and wig were of a somewhat lighter colour, 
and, bringing him down to the footlights, would hiss out in 
a hoarse whisper, audible to the sm^est boy in the utter- 
most parts of the gallery, “Now for the gir-r-rl ! ” Where- 
upon both rufiBans would steal off to mysterious music, and, 
flagging attention having been revived, the drama was set 
going again for another twenty minutes. Thus is it with 
this novel ; and so, if any one of the Baron’s trusting clients 
be hard up for something new to read, the Baron might 
prescribe a trial of this novel ; otherwise he would advise 
him to let it remain as it is, The Closed Book, 


Thibet having been casually added to the skirts of the 
Empire upon which the sun never sets, Messrs. Hutchinson 
pubHsh a summary of a work issued six years ago under the* 
auspices of the French Ministry of Public Instruction. The 
author. Monsieur Grenard, was a member of a scientific 
mission to Upper Asia despatched and subsidised by an 
intelligent Government. Tibet and the Tibetans he calls the 
hook, dropping the “h” after a manner not unfamiliar in cer- 
tain social districts of London. The journey to Lliassa is 
graphically described, a considerable portion of the volume 
being devoted to an account of the manners and customs, the 
sociid and economic life, and the political conditions of 
Thibet. Colonel Younghusband has, since the original was 
published in Pans, added some new and startling chapters 
to the story. But the elder narrative, wTitteii under quite 
different circumstances, preserves its value, indeed has it 
enhanced by more recent events. 


After Work (Heinemann), by Edward Marston, is a rather 
useful book of desultory reference, for those who may be 
specially interested in certain periods of journalism and 
literature. Why this book is called After Work the Baron 
fails to perceive. 


The Bore Dante, in two large volumes (OASHiiLL & Co.), 
handsomely got up, is certainly what it claims to he - at the 
price of sixteen killings a volume — the cheapest issue of 
this immortal work ever published. Dork’s illustnitions are 
well known, and admiration for these wonderful creations 
can only be intensified by such constant and close study of 
them as this Edition de luxe enables us to make. 


“ We cannot have too much of a good thing.” — (Extract 
from my BaronMs Commonplace Book,) Thackeiuy was a 
particularly good thing, and his memory is nowhere more 
warmly cherished than round The Old Maliogany Tre(3 where 
he once sat and of which he sang in undying vc^rse. Tt s(‘oniC(l 
at this time of day that we had garnered all possible per- 
sonal memorial of the generous-heaited cynic*. Wlien out 
comes a little volume that bares to the eyes of the present, 
generation his inward nature in its simplicity and stn^ngth— 
the gentle heart and the caustic tonguci. Disclosure is made 
in the form of Letters to an 
AmericanFamily( 8 MTm, Elder). 

Thackeray made the acquaint- 
ance of the Baxters fifty-two yea r s 
ago, when he went to the United 
States on his first lecturing tour. 

Thefriendship, promptly formed, 
was kept up through correspon- 
dence to the year of his death. 

The letters, rattled off in divers 
places at odd quarters of an hour, 
more fuUy disclose the nature 
of the man than might a pains- 
taking biography. 
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A PAER OP PANTOUMS. 

I. — ^Pessimistic. 

The trivial round, tlie common task 
I sing : ’tis not a lofty theme : 

It doesn’t famish all I ask, 

I hold it not in high, esteem. 

I sing (’tis not a lofty theme) 

The life of somethings in the city : 

I hold it not in high esteem. 

And yet it suits this kind of ditty. 

The life of somethings in the city, 

’Tis nothing either strange or new, 
And yet it suits this kind of ditty ; 

It may not quite appeal to you. 

’Tis nothing either strange or new : — 
Cold bath at some unearthly hour 
(It may not quite appeal to you, 

’Tis apt to make the temper sour)— 

Cold bath at some unearthly hour, 

A sadly unsuccessful shave, — 

’Tis apt to make the temper sour. 

A missing stud : that makes me rave. 

A sadly unsuccessful shave, 

The booming of the breakfast gong, 

A missing stud : that makes me rave, 
The scheme of things is surely wrong. 

The booming of the breakfast gong, 

A basty, ill-digested meal ; 

The scheme of things is surely wrong ; 

A mutineer at heart I feel, 

A hasty, ill-digested meal, 

* A rush to catch my morning tiuin ; 

A mutineer at heart I feel, 

I curse the sad November rain. 

A rush to catch my morning tiuin, — 

I must cut short this harrowing tale ; 

I curse the sad November rain, 

I curse, but what will that avail ? 

I must cut short this harrowing tale ; 

The trivial round, the common task 
I curse. But what will that avail ? 

It doesn’t furnish aU I ask. 

H.-'Optimistio, 

November ’s a capital time, 

Whatever the poets may say ; 

Away with your querulous rhyme, 

I ’m off with the beagles toiay. 

Wliatever the poets may say, 

The best runs I ever remember 
(I ’m off with the beagles to-day) 

Have mostly occurred in November. 

The best runs I ever remember 
(The Scent vdll be splendid, I know it) 
Have mostly occurred in November : 

A fig for your pe^imist poet ! 

The scent will he splendid, I know it : 

Just look at the dew on the grass. 

A fig for your pessimist poet, 

Your poet is mostly an ass. 



Just look at the dew on the grass, 

Just look at the tints of the trees : 
Your poet is mostly an ass — 

Sniff up the soft westerly breeze. 

Just look at the tints of the trees : 

Even now do you think I am wrong ? 
Sniff up the soft westerly breeze, 

Here ’s truejnspiration for song. 

Even now do you think lam wrong ? 

Is there an^^ing fairer in spring? 
Here ’s true inspiration for songj 
If you really feel called on to sing. 

Is th©re’"anything"fairer'in'^sprmg ? 

“ But the fogs , . .” Your suggestion 
I spurn, 

If you really feel called on to sing, 

Give the joys of November a turn. 

“But the fogs . . Your suggestion I 
spurn, 

What I ’ve said I reiterate here 


Give the joys of November a'tum, 

It ’s by far the best month in the year. 

What I’ve said I reiterate' here, 

November ’s a capital time. 

It ’s by far the best month in the year ; 

Away with your querulous rhyme ! 

Ah Appe.\l.--“ We speak for thorn who 
cannot speak for themselves.^' Passen- 
gers ai*e respectfully requested to stop 
the car as sddom as possible, especially 
when going up an incline. The re-start- 
ing is a great strain on the machinery, — 
A Lover of Motors. 

“Russian Reservists.” — The officers 
who have given their account, so far, as 
to the North Sea outrage. 

The Free Church Crisis. 

Big Frees liave Wee Frees 

Upon their backs to bite ’em. 




TOL. oxvni. 
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NIGHT THOUGHTS OF AN 
ALTRUIST. 

[lu an article in the Daily Mad under tlie 
title “ How to go to sleep,*’ Mr. Ecstac’E Miles, 
after touching on some of the more popular 
physical devices for inducing slumber, recom- 
mends that one should not allow one’s medi- 
tations to be ** self-circumferenced,” but should 
send out thoughts for the health of others.” 
Composed, in aU probability, during the night- 
watches, the Kaiser’s telegram to President 
Roosevelt, containing a prayer, coached in 
Latin, for his moral health, furnishes the most 
racent public example of this benevolent and 
non-egoistic attitude ] 

When the hours of day are ended, 
And the stars are overhead. 

And your figure lies extended 
On a sanitary bed ; 

When yon sample all specifies 
From the latest sleeping tract, 

And the footling soporifics 
Fail to act ; — 

When, to soothe the veins that heat in 
Your ebullient head, you hold 
(Turn and turn about) your feet in 
Tubs of water, hot and cold ; 

When you irrigate your seething 
Temples with a ^rden hose, 

Or adopt a rhythmic breathing 
Through the nose ; — 

When you check a flock that hustles, 
Sheep by sheep, across a stile, 

Or relax your facial muscles 
In a large and fatuous smile ; 

When you eat a raw cucumber 
With an onion sliced in oil, 

Yet no faintest sign of slumber 
Crowns your toil ; — 

When you Ve run through every poem 
Learned verbatim long ago, 

And recalled, from Jeroboam, 

Israel’s monarchs in a row ; 

When, in fact, you Ve vainly tested 
All the known hypnotic wiles, 

Are you beaten, are you bested, 

Mr. Mtt.es ? 

Do you rise in your pyjamas 

(Natural wool throughout) and pore 
Over Ibsen’s earlier dramas 
Till you ultimately snore ? 

Short of this, or Homer’s Iliad 
In the undiluted Greek, 

Have you else no balm in Gilead, 

So to speak? 

Yes ! you turn yonr thoughts to others 
Far beyond the selfish zone, 

To a world, of men and brothers 
With digestions not your own ; 
There your heart goes gently ste^ng 
(That’s the true narcotic spell !) 
And you trust that they are feeling 
Pretty weU. 

Noble fellow ! I salute your 
Altruistic frame of mind, 

And, if in the immediate future 
Sleep forsake the undersigned, 


I shall pray, in Kaiser’s Latin, 

For a flleet (which Heaven preserve ^) 
Just at present rather flat in 
Point of nerve. 

I shall wish those wobbly Russians 
Better health of eye and brain, 

And to ’scape from fresh concussions 
With the monsters of the main, 

I shall send across the foam a 
Prayer for each afiBlicted crew. 

And I ’m sure a state of coma 

Must ensue. 0. S. 


GUILDHALL AND AFTER. 

The Lord Mayor’s procession was not 
favoured with the most perfect weather. 
This was regrettable, as in its arrange- 
ment it had gone back to old famihar 
forms, when the “showman” element 
was its great feature. One car alone 
kept up the ancient tradition, and cer- 
tainly — in the exhibition of “ a car 
whereon one of the supers ” (according 
to the Times account) “ carried a picture 
of a woman which was intended,” as 
the bearer of it explained in reply to a 
gibe from someone in the crowd, “to 
be a likeness of his grandmother” — 
the original idea invented by Mrs. 
Jarley for the triumphal entry of her 
Waxworks Exhibition into a provincial 
town was copied to the very life. In 
spite of the day, the Show was success- 
ful, and the populaiity of the new Lord 
Mayor was made veiy evident by the 
heartiness of the reception accorded him. 

The Banquet was a grand affair on 
the old lines, but gi-eat speakers were 
absent, and Lord LlANSDowne’s matter-of- 
fact statement concerning our North Sea 
difficulty with Russia was listened to 
with respectful attention, but witliout 
much heartiness of appreciation. Evi- 
dently there was a depth in the deep- 
sea fishery question* whicli, as everyone 
felt, was not yet plumbed. 

The other speeches were perfunctory, 
and added nothing to Guildhall gaiety. 
The nearest approach to a light touch 
in the- heavy speeches was when some- 
body, perhaps it was the light Lord 
Chancellor, alluded to Lord Mayor Pound 
as the Sovereign of the city. But the 
audience didn’t rise to the witticism, 
and it passed with scarcely what the 
reporters would enter in brackets as “ a 
laugh.” 

The eloquence was not up to the 
brilliancy of the ancient Guildhall. But 
the turtle sustained its ancient civic 
reputation. 

Not the least pleasant feature of the 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet is that the next 
day one hundred and fifty of the deserv- 
ing poor get their deserts and their 
dinners, as, so the Times informs us, 
“ suflBcient had been left to provide each 
recipient with several substantial meals 


in meat, poultry, game, and sweets.” As 
neither wine nor turtle is mentioned in 
this category, it may be presumed that 
of these there were no contingent re- 
mainders. But even without these extra 
luxuries, such a finish to a feast is 
highly satisfactory. Long live our Lord 
Mayor, and may our Corporation never 
be less ! 


AVE, CoESAR! MORITURI TE 
SALUTAMUS. 

I now bid you all good-bye for ever. Port 
Arthur will be my grave .” — General StbsacVe 
message to the Czar ] 

We slept and ate and drank 
And rose to play ; 

He cheered each patient rank 
Which stood at bay, 

I^plifting hearts that sank — 

The hero’s way. 

No pause, the summer through. 

In that fierce strife, 

Each day, each night anew 
He gave liis life, 

With, close beside him, you, 
Heroic wife. 

We sleep and eat and drink, 

.And rise to play, 

You on the deadly brink 
Each night, each day, 

StiU comfort hearts that sink-— 
The woman’s way. 

Here glows the fire-lit room 
When night is nigh, 

There, on the edge of doom 
Content to die, 

Together in the gloom 
You say good-bye. 


TOY BOOKS. 

On reading the advertisement of a 
recent publication. Toy Dogs: Their 
Points and Management in IlealtJi and 
Disease^ by F. T. BAuroN, M.R.O.V.S., 
an Old Lowther Arcadian wx'ites to say 
that he trusts that the other toys will 
have a like service rendered them, and 
suggests that some of the next volumes 
in the series should be as follows : 

1. The Monkey on a Stick : How to 
treat him for sore feet. 

2. Leaden Soldiers: Tlieir Manage- 
ment in Warfare, with Chapter on 
Soldering by a Master Plumber. 

3. A Mo}iograpk on Eye Treatnmd 
■for Wax DoUs. 

4. Wooden Horses: How to set broken 
Legs. With special Chapter by an emi- 
nent R.A. on how to transform a Chest- 
nut to a Piebald. 


A Brief Ohanga of Air. 

qiDMOUTH (Soudi" Devon). -For two or 
^ three minutee, from first week in Novem- 
ber, furnished house. — Advt. in “The IjadyJ*' 
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LEGS AND THE MAN. 

[r/ie Clarion scents class distinction in the “knee-breeclies for 
evening "wear ” movement.] 

We have fought the fight of freedom for the masses, 

We have won a hundred triumphs in the past, 

Till the Upper Ten, assembled 
In their marbled haUs, have trembled 
At the echo of The Clarion^ s silver blast. 

• We refused to differentiate the classes 

By distinctions which are nothing but a fluke, 

And our very souls have revelled 
When we saw them fairly levelled, 

And the waiter being taken for the Duke. 

In the blessed state of nature men are brothers, 

Every one of them as good as all the rest, j 

And the mighty empire-maker 
Is no better than the baker— 

Each is just a straddling radish till he ’s drest. 

*Tis in clothes that one man differs from the others, 

And we thought the day of tyranny was done, 

For in evening dress at present 
Who can pick out peer from peasant ? 

Prince and pauper in their swallow-tails are one. 


But the forces of reaction re-awaken, 

And the Dukes are on the war-path once again ; 

They resent to seem no greater 
Than the ordinary waito, ^ 

They axe v^d to find their glories on the wane. 

They have sworn an end to trousers ; they have shaken 
Both the piUaxs of democracy, and swear, 

Though there *s nothing else to show them, 

By their breeches ye shall know them, 

For they ’ll swagger in the costliest of wear. 

Shan we take it lying down? Are we to suffer, 

And wi&out a word of murmumg endure 
WMe the vulgar man of riches 
Tlaunts his silk and satin breeches 
In the faces of the humbly-trousered poor ? 

0 my brothers, it is dear to any duffer 
Aristocracy is hatching some vile plot. 

Let us raise our ancient war-cry. 

And as in the days of yore cry— 

Banish breeches, brothers! Viventles Sans-euloUesJ 

The Kiltees. — ^This band having achieved popularity, the 
‘ QuestioiD. as to whether th^ are to be induded in any concert 
takes the form of “Kiltie or not Kiltie?” and,;a jury of- 
musicians decides. 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 

in. — ^The Cricket Olur Conoert. 

I. 

The Rev. Gccsar Dear to Lady Bird. 

Dear Lady Bird, — ^ItT will give so 
much, pleasure in the^village i£ you 
could see your way to carry out a 
promise which you very kindly made 
in. the summer, and he the moving spirit 
in the concert which is to be held on the 
19th for the Cricket Club. With the 
many well-known artistes whom you 
expressed yoxirseK able to induce to 
perform, the concert cannot but be an 
unqualified success, and the new roller 
assured to us. 

I might say that the names of Miss 
Ellaldse Tereiss and Miss Ada Reeve, 
whom you felt confident of getting, 
when placed before the Cricket Club 
Committee elicited the warmest enthu- 
siasm. So also did that of Mr. Charles 
, (or was it George ?) Robey. 

; Believe me, dear Lady Bum, 

Yours sincerely, Cm\R Dear. 

IT. 

Lady Bird to t^ie Rev. CoBsar Dear. 

Dear Reotor, — 1 am sorry that engage- 
ments keep me in town, as I shomd 
have liked to have talked this concert 
. over with you. I will certainly manage 
it ; but I have a feeling—mere instinct, 
perhaps',' rather than reason, but I 
’ always trust my instinct implicitly, and 
I have never known it fail me: indeed, 
all iny troubles have come from want 
of faith in it — that to get London 
performers would be a mistake. After 
all, this is a village concert, and the 
rustics will feel much more at home if 
. the performers are their own people. 

, Win you therefore send me a few names 
of singers in the neighbourhood to whom 
I can write? You wiU be glad to hear 
that I have prevailed on Sir Julian to 
tell some stories of Big Game shooting 
in Nigeria, and my cousin Captain Ide 
ha3 promised to imitate Sir Henry Irving. 
My own contribution wiU be a share in 
a little French duologue. 

Yours sincerdy, Millie Bird. 

m. 

Lady Bird to Mr. Hall-Hall. 

Lady Bird having undertaken, at the 
request of Dr. Dear, to get up the 
coiiceirt on the 17th, she would be 
enchanted to learn that Mr. Hall-Hall 
would be willing to give one of his 
debghtful recitations. Mr. Hall-Hail 
will be glad to hear that Sir Julian h^ | 
promised to deliver a short address on his I 
e.’rperiences with Big Game in Nigeria. 

IV. 

Mr. Hall-Hall to Ixidy Bird, 

Mr. Hail-Hail presents his compli- 
ments to Tiady Bird and will be very 


glad to*assist"in the concert on the 17th. 
He do^ not, however, recite, as Lady 
Bird seems to think, but sings bass. 

V. 

Lady Bird to Miss Bffis Flurtiber. 

Lady Bird presents her compliments to 
Miss Effib Plumber and would be verj’- 
glad if she would sing at the Cricket 
Club Concert on the 17th. Lady Bird 
recently heard a very attractive song 
called “Sammt/,” which she would 
recommend to Miss Plumber^s notice. 
Lady Bird herself intends to take part in 
a short French duologue, and Sir J ulian 
will give the audience the benefit of his 
Big Game experiences in Nigeria. 

VI. 

Miss Plumher to Lady Bird. 

Miss Effee Plumber presents her com- 
pliments to Lady Bird, and begs to say 
that she wiU be pleased to sing at the 
Cricket Club Concert on the 17th. Miss 
Effie Pi.umber thanks Lady Bird for her 
suggestion, but she is in tlic habit of 
singing “ The Lost Chord ” and “ J erusa- 
lem” on these occasions, with, for an 
encore, ^‘Daddy,^ and she cannot see 
any reason for departing from custom. 

VIT. 

The Rev. Gcesar Dear to Lady Bird. 

Dear L.vdy Bird, — Chancing to meet 
Miss Plumber this morning, I find that 
she is under the impression that she is 
to sing for ns on the 17th. I hasten to 
correct this misapprehension, if it is 
also yours, because the date is the 19th. 
I am, dear Lady Bird, Yours sincerely, 

‘ OiESAR Dear. 

viir. 

Lady Bird to the Rev. Goesar Dear. 

Dear Rector, — Owing to the very 
unfortunate way in which you made the 
figure 9 in your first letter about the 
concert, I took it for a 7, and have asked 
every one for the 17th. Will you there- 
fore change the date to that night ? 

Yours sincerely, 

Millie Bird. 

IX. 

The Rev. Goesar Dear to Lady Bird. 

My dear Lady Bird,— I regret exceed- 
ingly the ambiguity in the numeral. My 
writing is usually considered so clear. 
I regret also that the alteration of the 
date to the 17th is impossible, for several 
reasons. I have no doubt, however, that 
you will be able to get most of those who 
are helping us to come on the 19th, and 
to find among your great circle of 
friends and acquaintance others to take 
the place of the one or two that cannot. 
I should like to Jiave a complete list of 
names as soon as possible. Believe me, 
dear Lady Bird, Yours sincerely, 

C jnar Dear. 


X. 

Lady Bird Jo" Mr, Hall-Hall. 

Lady Bird presents her compliments 
to Mr. Hall-IIall and regrets to say 
that owing to a mistake of the Hector’s 
the date of the concert was given in 
her letter as the 17th instead of the 
19th. She trusts that the change of 
evening will make no difference to Mr. 
Hall-Hul, and that he will still favour 
the company with one of his charming 
recitations. Did Lady Bird say in her 
previous letter that Sir J ulian was 
intending to relate some of his experi- 
ences with Big Game ? 

XI. 

Lady Bird to the Rev. Gcesar Dear. 

Dear Rector, — I am very sorry that 
you will not alter the date. This luckless 
piece of illegible writing of yours may 
ruin the whole evening. As my uncle the 
Archbishop used to say, “Great events 
often have the smallest beginnings.” 
But now that the date is Ihe 19th for 
certain, it must not be changed, and we 
must do what we can. Perhaps the 
most unfortunate thing is that, on a 
little capricious impulse, I decided after 
all that a slight leaven of the real thing 
might be good, and asked Mr. Hayden 
Coffin and Mrs. Brown Pottisr for the 
17th, and both promised, saying tlxatthat 
niglit was the only one that was free to 
them for months and months. This is 
truly the irony of fate. At present all 
I can count on is Sir Julian’s Big Game 
stories, which promise to bo very inter- 
esting, especially as he is taking lessons 
in elocution ; Captain Ide’s imitations of 
Sir Henry Irving; my own share in a 
little French duologue ; and a few local 
efforts, including one of your friend Mr. 
HALir-HALL’s recitations. (Not “Ostler 
Jop:,” I hope 1) Yours sincerely, 

MilliI‘3 Bird. 

Xil. 

Telegram from the Rev. Gcesar Dear 
to Lady Bird. 

Am altering date to seventeenth to 
secure Coffin and Potter. Dear. 

xiir. 

Telegram from Lady Bird to (he Rev. 

Goesar Dear. 

Do not alter date. Have just heard 
both Coffin and PomER uncertain. No 
reliance on artistic tcini>erament. 

Bird. 

XIV. 

Mr. Hall-HalL to Lady Bird. 

Mr. Hail-Hail presents bis compli- 
ments to Lady Bird, and regrets that he 
will be unable to assist in the concert 
on the 19th by reason of an old engage- 
ment. Mr. Hail-Haw^ begs again to 
assure Lady Bird that he]^does not recite, 
but sings bass. 
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INNOCENTS IN THE CITY. 

Mtb. FttooocHe (evldontly not vM versed in the delicaeiee of a Gulldluill feast). Freddy, 
DEAR, OASr YOU TELL ME TOAT IB THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN * OaUPASH ’ AND * CaLIPEE ’ ? ” 

Colcniel FitenoodU Qieeitatingf and looTting round for an anamr). “Certainly, my dear» 
Exactly the difference thebe is between ‘ Goa ’ and ‘ Magog * ! ” 
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XV. 

Lady Bird to the Rev. Ccesar Dear. 

My dear Rector, — am exceedingly 
sorry, bnt the responsibility of this 
concert bas worn me to such an extent 
that Sir Julian insists on onr leaving 
at once for the Riviera. Ever since the 
discovery of that xinfortnnate slip of 
yoTirs in the date I have felt the strain 
I am one of those who cannot take 
things lighUy. I am either all fire or 
quite cold. I have been all fire for 
your concert and its dear charitable 
object, and the result is that I am worn 
out, consumed. Wreck, though, that 
I am, I would persevere with it to the 
end if Sir Julian would allow it; but he 
is a rock. I therefore enclose all the 
correspondence on the suliject, which 
will show you how the case stands, and 
make it very easy for you to complete 
the arrangements. All the hard work 
is done. 

Believe me, with all good wishes, yours 
sincerely, Millie Bird. 

P.S. — Sir Julian is having his Big 
Game reminiscences type-written for you 
to read to the audience. They are most 
thrilling. I have instructed Grant to 
send down the lion-skin hearth-rug for 
the evening. It should be hung over a 
chair so tlmt the two bullet-holes show. 


MUSICAL JOTTINGS. 

Reports of the uninterrupted series of 
triumphs achieved by Professor Bilqer 
during his tour round the world con- 
tinue to reach his agent, Herr Gogo 
Berlitz. In Nigeria the Professor was 
positively mobbed by the Yorubas, and 
presented by their chief with an ambi- 
dextrous chimpanzee, who has since 
evinced extraordinary aptitude for the 
pianola. On Professor Bilger’s reach- 
ing die Solomon Islands a grand cor- 
roboree was organised in his honour, at 
which the hero of the hour was pelted 
with yams and other honorific missiles, 
and given the native title of Pomaluka 
Tarabomba, or ‘‘the long-haired light- 
ning-fingered chief.” Herr Berlitz is 
further authorised to contradict the 
rumour that Professor Bilgbr has 
adopted the polygamous habits of Ins 
hosts, or that his son, byway of pro- 
test, has changed his name to Bulger. 


Another client of Herr Berlitz’s, 
Madame Carlotta Kiumbungus, met with 
a romantic accident the other day while 
travelling on the Underground. On 
^ival in a Circle train at Portland 
Road Station, on her way to fulfil an 
engagement at the Zoological Gardens, 
M^amo ExujifBUNGUs missed a priceless 
diamond-hilted watch, presented to her 
by the Sultan of the Canary Islands. 
Inquiries were made, and ultimately the 


watch was found on the footboard of the 
same train at the same station, after it 
had made a complete round of the Inner 
Circle. The fortunate discoverer of the 
watch, a railway porter named Herbert 
W oRPLE, has been presented by its 
grateful owner with a panel portrait of 
herself in the national costume of the 
Canary Islands. 

Mile. Christine Farola, the new vege- 
tarian soprano, will give her first recital 
at the Mixolydian Hall on Tuesday 
evening next at 8.30 p.m. A special 
feature of the programme will be the 
performance of “Witfi Verdure CZad” 
by the concert-giver, with obbligato ac^ 
companiment on the plasmophone by 
Fraulein Milka Protenb. Miss Pamela 
P iM has kindly consented to give her 
humorous sketch, Nub Gutlets. 


We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. Andrew Jubb, the distinguished 
musical critic, at the age of seventy-six. 
Mr. Jubb, who was originally brought up 
to the hardware trade, used to utter the 


proud boast that he had never'sat out a 
Wagner opera, and to the day of his 
death never succeeded in distinguishing 
Brahms from Biuham. It was he also 
who made the famous retort to the 
amateur who asked him if he liked 
Corelli’s music: “I’ve read all her 
novels, but I never knew she was a 
composer before,” Mr, Jubb, who wrote 
for two dailies and seven provincial 
papers, used to bathe daily in the 
Serpentine until he was past seventy, 
and always drank claret-cup forlundi, 
winter and summer. 


Dr. Krumiuscher, the famous Illyrian 
pianist, has just returned to Volo after a 
successful tour in the United States, 
during which he played 294 times in 
public, composed variations on ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodlef^ and was received into the 
Mormon Church at Salt Lake City., 
Dr. Keumbascher, who is an ardent 
philatelist, has been a teetotaller from 
birth, and is the youngest of nine 
brothers, none of whom weighs more 
than fourteen stone* 
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THE PROSPECT KING. 

(An Interview of the "Near Future.) 

[“ American millionaires lave now a new fed . . . they are ijlarming 
and bringing about by the potent influence of their gold nothing^ less 
than llie bodily removal of certain European landscapes.” — “ Chronicle,** 
San Francieco.'] 

“ Yes,” I was informed, on presenting my credentials at 
the Hdtel Sybarite, “Mr. Sploschmicher was in, and would 
see me.” And, Portly afterwards, I was ushered into 
the palatial suite of apartments which Mr. Pythagoras K. 
Spixisohmaoher retains, at an enormous annual rental, for his 
itsage during his brief and very occasional visits to our 
metropolis. 

It was diflflcult to realise at first that the spare, almost 
homely individual in the frock-coat and vrispy black necktie, 
with the rugged features and stubbly beard and moustache, 
whom I found lunching unpretentiously upon a charcoal 
biscuit and a wineglassful of barley-water, was the famous 
American multi-trillionaire, whose energy and resources have 
enabled his native country to boast that all the most cdebrated 
scenery of the Old World is now transported to the more 
appreciative soil of Columbia. 

“ What was it first led me to think of collecting scenery ? ” 
said Mir. Pythagoras Splosohmaqher, repeating my inquiry 
thoughtfully. “Well, it was pretty much of an accident. Asa 
business man, I ’d no time, natur^y, to devote any particular 
study to the subject. In fact, when I began, I don’t hardly 
believe I knew one end of a view from the other I It was 
all along of my daughter that I came to take it up as a 
regular hobby. She was a poetically-minded girl, at that 
period, and she got a sort of hankering to see the cragged 
and castled Rhine. Perhaps I should teU you that, though 
I am an American citizen and proud of the feet, my ancestors 
were originally of German extraction, which possibly ac- 
counted for it. Well, the trouble with my daughter was 
she was about the poorest sailor I evex see — the mere sight 
of an ordinary rocking-chair would set her heaving! She 
could not be induced to cross the Atlantic Ocean~not even 
to behold the Rhine — and yet you could see the chUd was 
frelti]^ herself to a rag for a sight of that romantic stream 
with its numerous legendary associations. 

So, as she couldn’t be got to the Rhine, it occuired to me 
that the Rhine— or, at all events, a characteristic section of the 
same — ^might be got to her, and 1‘went into the tiling from a 
practical point of view. I got a few scenery e{xperts to give me 
some point^s as to which part of the river was considered 
the most representatively picturesque — and then I waltzed 
in with a business offer to tiie proper local authorities. As I 
surmised, it turned out to be merdy a matter of dollars ; they 
don’t seem to have any use for their old peaks and things 
nowadays — except to set up factory chimneys upon — so I 
was able to purdbase both banks, from Bacharach to Boppard 
inclusive, comprising the island of Pfelz, the Lordeyfelsen, 
and* several highly interesting mediaeval ruins, complete, 
with a suflScient consignment of real Rhine water to supply 
the section, at a considerably lower figure than I anticipated. 
I let them keep the railway track along each side, which was 
were anxious i about. Of course the problem vms 
getting it all safely home, and having it set’up in its original 
condition in my own grounds. There were some mistakes. 
I can see that now. Owing to incorrect lettering, the 
remains of Rheinfels were re-erected on the wrong side of the 
river, while the castie of Sterrenberg got dumped down on 
tim island of Pfelz, whose own tower unfortunatdy got mis- 
laid altogether — ^but my dear daughter, was just as pleased, 
not knowing the difference. She said she guessed there 
wasn^t one of America’s most pampered daughters ever 
received a buUier birthday present I I 

. “Well, that was the start— the nucleus, so to speak. 


Dating from that little birthday gift, I became kind of inocu- 
lated with the collecting virus. I read up guide-books and 
scenery manuals, and whenever I came across a Europian 
landscape highly mentioned by competent judges I ’d send 
my agent around with instructions to secure the article the 
i moment it came into the market. 

I “ Likely you ’re aware that I am now the sole proprietor of 
[the celebrated French forest of Fontainebleau, with the 
adjoining chflteau or pleasure palace of the French monarchs ? 
Yes, Sir, all those majestic sylvan giants, together with an 
assortment of rocks said to be unique, were carefully num- 
bered aud transported in specially constructed vessds to our 
side of the herring-pond, and set up in a spare back lot of 
mine, where they may now be inspected, on production of 
visiting-card and certificate of respectability, every Fourth of 
July 1 

“ I ’ve my representatives now in every part of the Europian 
Continent, engaged exclusively in picking up prime portions 
of the picturesque. I never know what I ’ve purchased till 
it ’s unpacked. I shouldn’t wonder if I didn’t find time to 
examine most of them — ^but stiU, I’ve the satisfaction of 
knowing I haven’t let a good thing slip through my fingers 1 

“Not but what,” continued Mr. Sploscjhmacher, “I haven’t 
had my disappointments. There was Tivoli, now. I should 
have dearly loved to have acquired Tivoli, with the temple 
of the Sibyl, falls and appurtenances, as a going concern, and 
I ’d put the contract through with the Syndic and all — ^but it 
was not to be ! 

“ If you ’ll believe me, a benighted and despotic Govern- 
ment stepped in at the last moment and declined to allow 
Tivoli to leave the Italian dominions ! 

“And I don’t consider I was any better treated over the 
Jungfrau either. I bought that mountain for my boys, so as 
they should get some rock-dimbing; which they ’re partial to, 
without having to travel for it. ^d, though they did make 
me pay pretty considerable for such fixtures as railroads, I 
got it cheap enough. But, when I came to estimate the time 
it would require to take that peak down and re-erect it on 
American soil, Sir, I began to realise that, before it was fit 
for u^e and occupation, my boys would be a deal too elderly 
to get any appreciable enjoyment out of it, and I was glad to 
cancel the purchase on forfeiture of the deposit. Those Swiss 
officials are smart men, Sir, and that ’s a fact ! 

“ Do I intend to acqTzire any of your English scenery now 
I’m over here? WeU, I can’t say for certain. I’ve made 
an offer for Stratford-on-Avon as it stands, because I reckon 
the purchase would be generally appreciated by my fellow- 
countrymen, who would like to feel that what remains of it 
will be preserved from further vandalisms. But I doubt it ’s 
scarcely worth the outlay— being by now more of a curiosity 
than a genuine antiquity. 

“If you’ve got such a thing left as a typical English lake 
which isn’t being utilised as a service tank, or suffering from 
an extensive deposit of your national two-storied villar 
residences, I don’t know as I mightn’t secure it — just for its 
rarity — ^but I want to know where I ’m to find it first ! 

“The views from Richmond Hill and Hampstead Heath 
have been a good deal cracked up, I allow, and my agents have 
been in treaty for one or the other — but as soon as I came to 
inspect them myself I cried off. I’m not purchasing any 
landscapes with jerry-built foregrounds to them. Not much ! 

“Do I find my acquisitions have made me at all unpopular j 
on the Continent? Why no, 1 liaven’t observed the fact. 
My experience is that the majority of the residents, after 
some unrivalled stretch of their local scenery has been shipped 
off to the United States, do not notice any particular differ- 
ence* You see, a love for scenery is an acquired taste — ^it j 
comes, as you may say, with Culture. If any inhabitant sets 
a money value on the view, it ’s a consolation to him to feel 
he’s got the money in his pocket. . . . Besides, he’s l^nd to 
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lose Ills prospect sooner or later, owing 
to tlie increase of commercial enterprise 
— in which case he knows he wouldn’t 
have got a red cent in compensation. 
No, I reckon 1 ’m an all-round benefactor. 

“I tell you. Sir, if it wasn’t for Me, 
the next generation of Europian citizens 
wouldn’t begin to have any idea what 
their world-Simous scenery used to be 
before it was all laid out in building 
lots 1 ” F. A. 

CHARIVARIA. 

The new edition of Great Inventors 
is to be embellished with a “cut” of 
Admind RoJDES’n^ENSKY. 

“Owing to the various conflicting 
orders given to Admiral Rojdestvensky,” 
says the Daily Express, “his may be 
described as the ‘ Don’t-know-where 
Fleet.’ ” Fortunately few persons have 
availed themselves of this permission. 

The Anny Council has decided that 
henceforth recruits may be accepted with 
artificial teeth “ upon their undertaking 
to maintain them in serviceable con- 
^ dition.” The kit inspection of the future 
'win undoubtedly gain in picturesque- 
ness when, here and tliere, among the 
odier articles placed upon the ground, a 
well pipe-clayed set of teeth appears. 

The Poplar Union, in an endeavour to 
become still more so, has abolished the 
word “pauper” in connection with the 
institution. It has not transpired what 
expression is to take its place, but we 
trust that it has been appreciated that a 
stigma attaches to the word “ millionaire ” 
also. 

An election leaflet issued by the Free 
Fooders makes the following gruesome 
statement: — “The value of boots con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom last year 
amounted to £41,000,000.” This ac- 
counts for many an exceptionally tough 
steak. 

With a view to allaying the alarm 
caused by the frequent ignition of motor 
omnibuses, we are requested to state that 
in no instance, so far, have the passengers 
been more than slightly singed. 

Face-smacking has come into fashion 
again in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

The New York man who wagered 
that, if President Roosevelt were not 
re-elected, he would let his hair grow 
until 1908 fortunately won. We have 
met musicians who made similar bets, 
and unhappily lost. 

Let War take a lesson from Peace. 



























UNNECESSARY QUESTIONS. 

Lady {'tmth gun), “Am I HOiniNO the thing bight?” 


President Roosevelt gained his great 
victory with a loss of only thirteen Eves. 

The present attitude of the Russian 
newspapers to this country is said to be 
due to our taunts that the Russians 
could only act on the defensive. They 
wish to show that they are also masters 
of lie offensive. 

We all know that Americans can lick 
creation. It therefore came as no sur- 
prise when Mr. AxEXAimEii, the leader 
of the revivalists now in this country, 
informed an interviewer that his arms 
had become like iron from beating time. 

According to a Blue-book on differ- 
ential duties which has just been issued, 
asses once paid duty. There was hot 
always a Passivb Resistance movement. 

The young lady who represented 
rritannia on the summit of the allegorical 


car in the Lord Mayor’s Show received, 
it has transpired, a fee of fifteen shillings, 
a bottle of lemonade, and a Melton 
[MowWypie. Her dignified bearing was 
due, we understand, to the bottie of 
lemonade. 

The “White Slave Trastio” once 
MORE. — “ The Earl of Loebbsbobough has 
I intimated to the tenants on his Scoreby 
Estate, near York, and his TathweU and 
Hallington domains, in North Lincoln- 
shire, mat he is about to have them put’ 
up for sale by auction .” — ThS Standard. 

The Czar has described the Baltic Fleet 
as a “ dear squadron.” This is surely but 
a modest estimate of its extraordinarily 
expensive tastes. 

Fears have been expressed that 
Admiral Rojdestvenbky, on finding the 
Equator across his path, wiU fire bn that 
imaginary object. 
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M^OAET DIALOGUE, 

IjOOK here, youag Tenweeks, toe the 
r| line, will you 1 ” ejaculated Twoyeaxs 
3 from the otlter end of the slowly-moving 
f perambulator.; “you begin by un- 
[ expectedly monopolising the better half 
> i of my mail-oart, and end by HcMng me 
in the sash.” 

“ I ’m sorry— but it ’s really not my 
fault,” returned the other in a moody 
whimper. “HI draw my knees up fur- 
ther towards my chin they’ll imme- 
diately give me dill-water, as you may 
remember from your own experience; 

. — if not too far back.” 

“Dill-water— dear, desj:!” said Two- 
yeai*s, somewhat mollified, “what youth- 
ful memories, that name recalls ! ^you 
don’t like it dther ? ” 

“It has its uses,” replied Tenweeks, 
“ but as a universd remedy it is over- 


rated. Dill -water cannot cure the 
consequences of an unlatohed safety-pin, 
the trials of the toEet, or the suffoca- 
tion which results from a tight neck- 
string, yet it is freely administered for 
all these complaints.” 

“ But why take it ? You should do a 
choke every time — that’s the tip.” 

“I’ve tried that,” returned the infant 
morosely, “and now they mix itin^^my 
bottle,” 

“Well, I can’t advise you not to take 
that, my young friend,” said Twoyears, 
with a, dimpling smile; “and to judge 
from the commotion at your end of the 
nursery before meals it wouldn’t be 
much use if I did.” 

“As for that, don’t misunderstand 
me,” said Tenweeks. “It is not my 
own internal requirements that irritate 
me so much as the servants’ gross un- 
pimctuality. 1 have never had a meal 


yet without having to call for it re- 
peatedly.” 

“ So I ’ve noticed,” replied Twoyears. 
“Fortunately I’ve left aU that behind 
me, being at the bread, gravy and spoon 
stage myself.” 

“ But do you get enough ? ” 

“Never; though by playing ‘bow- 
wow’ round the table one may often 
extract a little something from an appre- 
ciative Auntie.” 

“Don’t mention Aunties — ^they’ll be 
the death of me ! ” exclaimed the other 
bitterly. “ It ’s a pity they can’t employ 
their time better than by making more 
things to tie round my neck — ^as if I 
hadn’t got enough already. Too little 
to eat, too much to wear — that ’s 
my grievance. What was yours last 
night, by the way ? I fancy I heard you 
at some length.” 

“ Oh yes, I did make things hum a 
bit. They’re trying to break me of 
going to sleep with my comforter in my 
mouth, but as I liave no intention of 
relinquishing it now, or at any future 
time, I am prepared to protest till all ’s 
blue — myself included.”. 

“ I noticed the man came up eventually, 
and insisted on your having it.” 

“The man? — that’s father! He’s 
not a bad sort when you know him. 
‘Anything for peace’ is his motto; 
besides, he ’s always sucking a comforter 
himself — one of those queer-shaped ones 
that leave such a penetrating smell 
behind them.” 

“ But what curiously ineffective bemgs 
these fathers seem to be, though,” 
remarked Tenweeks. “He picked me 
up once. Great Bibs and Tie-ups! I 
thought my back had gone.” 

“Ah, but you ’U find they become less 
helpless as you grow older and can take 
them about a bit. And talking of tie- 
ups I don’t understand why yours are 
yellow, while mine, as far as [I can 
remember, were red.” 

Tenweeks paused a moment before 
replying, then said significantly, “ Far 
be it from me to infer why youiH were 
red. Mine are yeUow, to match my 
liair.” 

Twoyears stiffened, then said with a 
puzzled smile, “ Your what 9 ” 

^ “ My hair,” replied the infant defen- 
sively. 

“ Which is that ? ” inquired the other, 
and weixt off into a gurgle of laughter. 

Hurt beyond measure, Tenweeks re- 
plied by resuming the position objected 
to at the beginning of the dialogue. 
Twoyears pushed him back roughly, 

! and receiv^ a sharp tap on the shoulder 
' from a wliite-thread-gloved hand, which 
deserted the handle at ihe back for that 
purpose. A howl arose from either end 
of Ae mail-cart, and, comforters being 
promptly applied, further conversation 
was rendered impossible. 
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KINDRED SPIRITS OF THE “STRENUOUS LIFE.” 

{Tlie Kaiser and President Boosevelt,) 


THE SAN GARLISTS AT COVENT GARDEN. 

New opera based (and tenor’d) on old 
play. Better perhaps for both vrorks had 
composer Cilea shown his Calabrian 
calibre in an original libretto and not 
listened to the voice of the writer 
Signor A. Colautti, write he never so 
nicely. However ’tis done, and this 
“Lyrical Drama” (why not simply 
“Opera”?) “based on Scribe and 
Legouv^’s play” and version’d in 
EiigKsh “as she is writ” by Percy 
Pinkerton, was presented to an English 
audience by the San Oarhst Company, 
under Mr. Russell’s direction, at Oovent 
Garden on Tuesday 8th, eve of Lord 
Mayor’s Day as also of His Gracious 
Majesty’s Birthday. These two Eves 
should be the best of English Mry 
godmothers to Mile, Adrienne (pre- 
f^able to “ Adriana ”) Lecouweur, 

To convey to others a first and correct 
impression of this new work we should 
say that the music is pretty tliroughout, though there is 
scarcely one number of any note (so to speak) of which we 
can rob the opera by taking it away with us. A very tuneful 
piece was encored in the Second Act, and the opeia in its 
entirety was received enthusiastically by a well-filled, if not 
packed (of course we do not mean an “artfully packed”) 
house. Certainly we could hear it again with pleasure, and 
extracts from it may achieve popularity. 

The opera was most efieotively placed on the stage, both 
as regards scenery and costumes, especially that of Madame 
DE Cisneros, who looked strikingly handsome as Princessa 
di Bouillon, and worthily divided the honours with Madame 
Giaohetti in the grand duet of the Second Act between],the 
Princessa and Adrienne, Madame Giaohetti as the heroine 
was charming, both vocally and histrionically. Signor 
Anbelmi played better than he sang, as he seemedjto be 
lacking in that touch of sympathy which the part requires. 
Siguor Sammaroo as Michonnet and Signor Paroli as U Abate 
di Ohazeuil (rather diflScult to recognise the portrait of LAbbi 
de Ohoiseul painted in Italian oils) acquitted themselves 
artistically as vocalists, and fairly well as histrions. 

As ZZ Principe di Bouillon (which sounds to the ignorant 
as if he had obtained his title through writing a treatise on 
the essence of beef-stewing) Signor Angblini Fornaui was as 
satisfying as a good bouillon ought to be. The ballet in 
Act HI. is a dance of no particular importance. Everyone 
was called by the call-boy, and all the principals by the 
audience, who then vociferously cheered Signor 0.iMPANtNi 
for his admirable conduct in the chair (in the orchestra), and 
gave the composer a thoroughly hearty and most ^tifying 
reception. The entr'actes were too long, which is always 
dangerous, especially at a premihre. 


Mr. Ij^unch’s Proverbial PhUosopliy. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend — ^beware however 
of his prescriptions. 

The love of our own country should he implanted early 
or the climate will win. 

There are lots of compUments that a woman thinks bad 
form; they are paid to the otliers. 

Labour overcometh aU things, except the capitalist. 

He lives longest that is awake most hours, hut he yavms 
a good deal. 

To a brave man every soil is his country ; that accounts 
for our cobnies. 


MR. SQUEERS ON THE EMOTIONS. 

[A reviewer in the YorTt shire Post, a pi'ojpos of a recently-published 
volume, the theme of which is the poet’s |prief for the loss of his 
mother, remarks : — “ Had the poem been inspired by love for a woman 
lost ere wed, or for a passionately-beloved wife dead in her prime, such 
an expression of ferocious sorrow might have been accepted as not 
absolute madness. But when used concerning one’s mother — ^wdl ! ”] 

Oh, Brother Bards, who make your griefs the subject for a 
sonnet, 

And when your* heart is broken write an elegy upon it, 

Who mourn (perhaps) a parent or some other near rdation, 

Be careful to express yourselves with fitting moderation. i 
That sort of loss is bound to come, most people have gone ] 
through it. 

So write your poem if you must — but don't you overdo it / 
These Httle ills of human life that seem to you so bitter 
Excite in the reviewing mind a tendency to titter ; | 

And don’t suppose your snuffling will disarm the critic’s 
curses, i 

He may respect your feelings, but he ’ll drop upon youi* | 
verses. I 

For it is clear as clear can be that filial devotion 
Is not a theme for genuine poetical emotion. 

If the lady you ’re engaged to dies a week before the ; 
wedding, 

Some allowance will be made for any tears you may be 
shedding ; 

Or if a wife’s decease inspires your melancholy, ditty — 

That is, if she is young and more than usually pretty ; 

But a mother ! — ^It is patent that no reasonable person 
Could sdect her of all people as the peg to hang his verse on. 
It ’s true that Cowper did so. But the only consequence is 
That no one ever afterwards believed him in his senses. 

While Byron, with his strong good sense, his fire and force 
and passion. 

Apostrophised his mother in a very different fashion ! 

A mother’s only business (and, I ’m told, her sole ambition) 

Is to supervise the niceties of infantile nutrition, 

To hang above your baby cot vrith rapture, scarcely breathing, 
To nurse you through the hooping-cough and soothe the 
pangs of teething, , 

To buy the toys you gaily break, endure your childish chatter — 
And &at is really t^t need be said about the matter. 

So bear this warning wdl in mind, oh my poetic brothers, 
And never, never, NEVER write a poem to your mothers ! 
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OXFORD’S EXPANSION- 

[“Dr. Pabkfn’s mission lias "been very successful Many Rhodes 
scholars are now m residence at Oxford ” — Daily Paper'] 

Awake, ye Muses, in yonr blest abodes, 

And sing, tlirougli me, the scholar-host of Rhodes ; 

Tell by my tongue how Parkin sped apace 
From land to land upon his moneyed race, 

Intent to find in every spot he came to 

Men to take Rhodes’s shilling and his name too. 

Cape Town has heard him, and in Montreal 
McGill’s professors hearkened to liis call ; 

On Morrumbidgee’s banks he charmed tlie throng, 

Mount Kosciusko sparkled at his song. 

“ I sing,” he cried, “ a land of milk and honey ; 

And, lo, I bring the necessary money. 

I sing of Oxford and the happy fate ^ 

That makes a lad its undergraduate.*’ 

So much he praised the University 
He caused a boom in Oxford oversea. 

And even advertised her on the Spree. 

The Kaiser saw that there was money in it 
“ Go in,” he said, “my merry men, and winjt ; 

Geht, meine Kinder, nelimt die Pfeifen mit, 

And make the British fellows to up-sit ; 

Drink beer and, drinking, spread your Kaiser's glory, 
Dann TteliH ziiruck, and tell me all your story.” 

Much in the States did Parkin spend his breath ; 

His message tickled every Yank to death : 

In fact he very earnestly impressed 
The great Republic of the fruitful West ; 

Told her, since fairy-stories there ’s no tax on, 

All kinds of tales about the Anglo-Saxon, 

His heritage, his fair Columbian daughter. 

And how his blood is thicker far than water. 

Utah beheld the missionary gleam ; 

It flashed and flew across Missouri’s stream. 

Now here, now there, it lingered not in vain, | 

In South Dakotah, Kansas, and in Maine ; 

Glanced o’er Connecticiit, and had to use its 
Best work to be allowed in Massachusetts 
(Rhodesian lures seemed rather to be lost on 
The hard-sheU Puritans who dwell in Boston) ; 

Sped through New York, and, glowing like a light-hoxise, 
lit up the teeth of Teddy in the White House. 

New Hampshire knew it ; in Yirginia’s view 
It seemed a something strange and rare and new. 

High in Ohio it was seen to flare ; 

Montana’s skies were ruddy with its glare ; 

And hardy Western men relate with awe 
How bright it shone in distant Arkansas. 

It stayed awhile with Mr. Cobteltou ; 

Beamed on the good grey head of 0. Depbw, 

And, having spread through districts all was dark in. 
Returned, unwearied still, with Dr. Parkin. 

But not alone : across the stormy main 
A host of youths it carried in its train, 

Youths who had packed their pants and shirts and collars, 
And left their homes as Mr. Rhodes’s scholars. 

Seeking in Oxford with a holy rage 
The last enchantments of the Middle Age. 

“ What strange new rivers have flowed down from far 
To mix with Isis and combine with Cher 1 
Learning I love ; I love not learning’s booms ” — 

So growled an Oxford Don, and left his rooms ; 

And next was found, with wife and child and pram, 

At home and happy by the simple Cam. Tis. 


A PiRAiE King. — Jolly Roger-destvensky. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 

There '"are some very ancient stage jests, rather to be 
reckoned among “bits of business,” that seem to be gifted 
witli the perennial power of giving intense gratification to 
the majority in a crowded audience, who spontaneously 
express their delight in bursts of irrepressible laughter and 
by the heartiest handclapping applause. Any experienced 
actor win be able to tick off such certainties as “safe 
laughs,” on his fingers, and the truth of the calculation 
will be admitted on all hands. There are some of these in 
Mr. Zangwill’s Merely Mary Ann, one being the misdirec- 
tion of whatever liquid it may be that the actor is pouring 
out (it matters not from what jug, bottle, or syphon, the 
last being the most modern form), so that, instead of the 
tumbler being filled, an actor’s legs are drenched, whereat, 
on its first occurrence, the audience is convulsed. On 
repetition in the same piece, however, this humorous bit of 
business faRs flat. It is no use laughing over twice spilt 
soda-water. The fun has fizzled out. 

Then, in the course of a merry, successful musical piece at 
another theatre, a most popular actor who can act, sing, 
dance, and generally keep the ball a-rolling nightly to 
genuinely dehghted audiences, gives with utmost verve a 
song with a swing and a lilt in it that makes it “ catch on ” 
at once, and in the course of this, at the end of one line 
where the word, if we remember aright, should rhyme with 
“ cram,” and be represented by the last syllable of “ Amster- 
dam,” the sly singer does not utter the monosyllable, but it is 
expressed by a bang on the drum, and is thus rendered 
intelligible to the meanest capacity wherever its possessor 
imy be seated, whether in the stalls, in the upper middle 
cirde, or among the highest intelligences at tlie greatest dis- 
tance from the stage. And what is this rare example of 
exquisite humour but a survival of the ancient “ business” 
that invariably formed an essential part of the old song that, 
years and years ago, used invariably to be sung by the clown 
in a Drury Lane pantomime on its being insistently demanded 
by the “gallery boys” and “pittites” whose fathers and 
grandfathers had been wont to applaud to the eclio the song 
known as “Hot Godlins,^^ originaRy sung by Mr. Joseph 
Grimaldi in every pantomime wherein this King of Clowns 
took part at Old Drury Lane Theatre? 

Some time ago there was a re-action against this style of 
fun which was temporarily voted vulgar; superfine critics 
of the period classed such exhibitions with the performance 
of burlesque which they condemned as “inane,” and pro- 
fessed to welcome witli ardour the change to “musical 
pieces” which have gradually become little more than a 
patch-work put together anyhow, into which any song 
or dance or dialogue, however irrelevant, can be introduc^ 
at any time, so as to keep the entertainment going as “a 
variety show,” with disjointed prose, plenty of rhyme, and 
very little reason. And the moral is simply the old one, 
as forcible now as ever it was, and as it always wiU be, tliat 

The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 

And those who live to please must please to live ; 

and after all, as Nancy inquired in Oliver Twist, so may 
the question now be asked, “ what might be the amount of 
odds so long as a lady or gentleman was happy?” And 
if it pays — voilib tovJt! 


An Official Warning against Mai^de-mer. — From a printed 
receipt given on board the Queensboro’-Flushing Bfeil Boat 

“ Passengers^ are particularly requested to obtain from the Stewards, 
coupons, showing the amount, paid for refreshments and to retain 
tJie eameP 

The italics are Mr, Punch' $, but tlie sole credit for the 
punctuation is due to the original author of this hroehure. 
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THE SOLE OF HONOUR. 

Are you sbdd maH Shoddy ? 
ComiGirr, 1904. 

[Theae footnotes were prepared 
by one ef Mr. Punch’s artfid 
advertisers, and the dhserva^ 
tions they contain are guaran- 
teed to he wholesome, palatable, 
and free from all injurious 
ingredients^ 

The ancient philosoplier PYimGORAS is 
recorded to have met an acquaintance in 
the market-place on one of those in- 
clement days which, even in the normally 
serene climatic conditions of Greece, are 
apt, although with comparative infre 
quency, to depress, not less by their 
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The ancient philosopher PYimGORAS is (Don’t forget the only address, devolution, or the giddy vortex of a 
recorded to have met an acquaintance in 547, Regent Street.) vicious circle (at the moment of writing 

the market-place on one of those in- leather 100 parts. which). At any rate, 

clement days which, even in the normally A Motorocracy which is obese and 

serene climatic conditions of Greece, are 100 voracious, especially in its feminine 

apt, although with comparative infre ^ ^ ===a ^ members, will speedily bring about, we 

quency, to depress, not less by their The moral of this is obvious, and if prophesy, the state of things which pre- 
intrinsic unpleasantness than by their these articles were written ^ with any vailed at the Court of George U., where 
contrast with that ideal atmospheric idea of recommending a particular firm the ladies’ credentials were ombongpong 
serenity beloved by the Hdlenic race, (which of course they are not), we and a handiness with knife, fork, and 
every [When i$ this sentence going to should say that the man is foolish fingers. This will be the psychologic 
end ? — Ed. J ahcays start like i epoch for the reappearance of 


this. It impresses the reader. 
Besides, just coming to 
a full stop . — ^Aritul Adver- 
tiser] citizen. Noticing that 
his friend’s sandals were far 
from water-tight, the pMloso- 
pher strongly advised his 
friend to go home. The 
latter, however, protested that 
if his sandals were worn out 
at least his chiton, or tunic, 
was in excellent order. “ That 
may be,” returned Pythagoras 
with withering sarcasm, “ but 
your tunic will not keep your 
feet dry.” [What is the point 
of this story 9 — Ed. Wait, and 
you ’ZZ see. — A. A.] 

This profound aphorism 



“Loox here! Yotr are always remthoing me to me iMaye-marxei 

imy w^ be impressecl upon respbcjt your cloth I wish to goodness you’d pay a uttle more our nudst it is but a 

the British pubhc of to-day. eespeot to mine 7” short step to the re-establish- 

How frequently we may-; ^ — ment of 

observe a man, well-dressed in other indeed who buys his boots elsewhere The Press Gang (w-e shudder to write 
respects, whose boots quite obviously than at 547, Regent Street. But this the word, but the truth will out). It 
have not been made by a reaUy first- is no vulgar puff. We will only say has notliing to do with the able and 
cfess firm ! Doubtless ^e fret may be (i) Buy your boots at a first-class house ; energetic members of the Fourth Estate 
attributed by some to the scarcity of (ii) 3fessrs. Tag, Lace & Co.’s house is who make things lively in ileet Street 
really first-class bootmakers. That they undoubtedly first-class ; (iii) There is in the small morning hours, but it in- 
are scarce, we do not question; indeed, only one first-dass house in England, volves Qie abolition, or at’ least ^e 
the title cannot with accuracy be con- These are incontrovertible facts; if the suspension, of Habeii Corpus, the un- 
ferred upon more than one London house, reader draws certain deductions from doing of Magna Oharta, the Recru- 
it this were a mere barefaced advertise- them, that, of course, is no fault of ours, descence of Rubber Barons the re-erec- 
ment, we should immediately give the In our next six articles we shall speak tion of Portcullises and Machicolated 
name of that firm. But this is a literary of the different kinds of footwear, giving Battlements, and a geneml outbreak of 
article, designed merely to interest the information that is suitable to the Times. The Darkest Mid<Se Ages This means 
casual reader. Wild horses shall not [No doubt; lut not to “ PwwcZi.”— Ed.] nothing more nor less than a renewal of 

drag us into revealing the name of the the grossest superstitions, which will 

^ whwh we allude. Oriental Mixed Drinks. — During the have to be stamped out by a series of 

Messrs. Tag, IlACE & Co. (547, Regent excitement caused by other news from the Autos-da-lPi. We have here slipped 
Stre^, nghwiaim side; he vert/ particu- Far East the following item, which in forward a century or two, but no matter ! 
lar about the address) are, by common quieter times might have excited notice, From an Auto-da-Fe it is the easiest 
consent, the best puiveyors of foot-wear has been overlooked. The North Ghina possible transition into an Autcnnobile, 
m the world. To them, therefore, we Herald, dealing with the ceremony of and (as we fear^ at the beginning) we 
have applied for an expert analysis of opening the Shanghai Roveing Club Boat have the whole di^dful story all over 
two sample boots, imd the results are so Hou^e, says : “ On a long table were again. I^t, then, the Upper Teuf-Teuf 
stnkmg that we hasten to set them many dozens of glasses being filled with be warned in time. The British public 
before the pubhc. champagne, sandwiches, and cigars.” has had enough of motor ataxv. 


epoch for the reappearance of 
Beau Nash, with his train 
of Deputy M.C.’s and petits- 
mattres. Nash re-dimvus will 
necessitate a revival of 
Bath and its goings-on (see 
any old comedy). 

The next move will un- 
doubtedly be the reintroduc- 
tion of Bath and Sedan chairs. 

Among the concomitants of 
the latter we shall have a re- 
newed importation of 
Negro Page-boys ; in other 
words, we are being precipi- 
tated downwards into the bad 
ohl liorrors of slaveiy, out of 
which it was fondly lioped that 
the world had emerged. From 
Slavery and the Slave-market 
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A GUNLESvS WAR OFFICE. 

Meiribers of Amy Council deliheraiing. 
Table littered with papers, in the 
midst of which reposes a Brodrich 
cap, which the mevibers have evi- 
dently been trying on in turn before 
a pier-glass in the background, 
during a discussion as to the re- 
sponsibility for the introduction of 
the head-dress in question. 

First member (despairingly). No, the 
thing doesn’t suit any of us*— hardly 
a fair test perhaps. Wish the thing 


was in Tibet. Too bad of B. 
to shirk his responsibility for 
it, after telling me he would 
approve of anything that 
wouldn’t stop recruiting and 
be to the taste of the British 
Nursemaid. Hang the — no, I 
don’t mean that, but it is 
really most annoying, after all 
our trouble, that the British 
Nursemaid should object to 
the cap. We shdl have to get 
a British Nursemaid on the 
Council, I suppose. 

Second member (impres- 
sively, struck by a brilliant 
idea). There’s nothing like 
testing the matter personally 
to get at the truth. As a 
family man you must have a 
British Nursemaid some- 
where on the premises. Now 
suppose you take the cap home, 
put it on, have the Nursemaid 
sent for in a casual; incidental 
kind of way, and watch the 
effect. 

First member mildly but 
firmly and decidedly negatives 
the proposal. 

Second member (disa^ 
pointed). Well, of course if 
you object, there’s no more to 
be said. By the way, I got an 
anonymous letter this morn- 
ing from some fellow who says 
he knows another fdlow who 
saw an article in an evening 


trying 


fcll\.iws and the public mind their own 
business! What do they know about 
our work? Some of ’em would know 
what work is if they had t- design an 
undress cap ! I ’ve got that cap on the 
brain — ^rather neat that, eh? — ^not the 
cap, but the joke. Well, I dream of 
that cap all night and think of it aU day, 
and then, on the top of all this, they 
want to worry us about guns 1 
First Member, Well, I rather fancy, 
now you speak of it, I did heai* of some- 
thing of the kind. They say they’ve 
got a splendid gun designed — an 
18|-poimder, a long way the best in the 



TXE HIGHWAY; OR, THE GHOST’S MISTAKE. 

Shade of Turpbi, “aADZOOKs! Times don’t seem to have changed 

MUCH, AFTER AU.!” 


-but they couldn’t get the money 


paper , (an influential evening paper, he morket- ^ 

categorically that the guns out of the Treasury, and the manufac- 


says), statin, 
of the Fii " 


•ery are utterly out of 


turing people actu^y refuse to make 


SOME GAS-FREAKS, 

A “ Qheat Gas Exhibition” is to take 
place shortly at Earl’s Court. We 
understand that among the exhibits and 
side shows there will be found the 
following . — 

A Set of Fully-Inflated Gas-bags, lent 
(during the Recess) by the Lower House 
of Parliament. A large number of these 
are of Irish manufacture and liable to 
explode without warning. One of the 
remainder, a Welsh specimen, is highly- 
charged and warranted to operate for 
six hours at a stretch. Another, contri- 

buted by a Lancashire firm, 

' is practically inexhaustible. 
The two latter, with many 
more of similar construction, 
will be employed for the illu- 
mination of platforms through- 
out the country pending the 
approach of the General 
Election. 

Some American “ Spell- 
binders,” as used for touring 
purposes in the West during 
the recent Presidential cam- 
paign. They shed a somewhat 
garish light, not unmixed with 
considerable wannth, on im- 
promptu crowds in railway 
stations, market squares, and 
other places of public resort. 

An Incandescent Mantle, 
exhibited by the Prophet 
Elijah Dowie, at white heat 
by reason of the resistance and 
non-conductirity of British 
atmosphere. 

A selection of Simple House- 
hold Meters (on th^ Penny-in- 
the-slot Principle) displayed 
by the Poet Laureate, They 
are Made in England, are 
guaranteed against being 
“fraud-pilfeied,” and may be 
read by a child. 

A variety of Safety Burners, 
otherwise known as “ Pas- 
sive Resisters,” very cheap and 
economical. They are specially 
designed to lower the rates and at the 
same time spread^ the light. Their 


date, and inferior to those of eve^ other 
European Power — scarce a quick-firer 

amongst them^ except some Geiman , . 

guns which we got with great difficulty to Woolwich and see if 
and in a great hvonry when the Boer | thing ? The King was 


the guns unless they get paid for ihem 
— so much for patriotism ! But (with a 
sudden inspiration) why not wire down 
* * they know any- 
down there the 


affair was on; and backs up his state-. other day inspecting the Artillery, ^d 
ments with the authority of an officer of he would have noticed fast enou^ if 
high rank in the British Army — ^wonder , there had been anything wrong. Bon t 
who that can be? You don’t happen to ,bdieve there is, but perhaps, to satisfy 
know anything about it ? I suppose the ^ the Public, we might wire, or drop a lihe 
public will as usual want to know who \ to someone down there. 


is responsible, and how such things are 
possible after the re-organisatiqn that 


Third Mernber, Wdl, we can’t p03sibly 
see to everything. Let ’s get back to, 


brought Us into being, and all the rest , business, or we shall be late for luncn. 
of it. Why can’t these newspaper Now about this cap .... 


invention and employment is a liberal 
education in the art of circumventing 
the kw without burning the fingers. 
The amount of gas these ingenious little 
applications give off is simply marvellous. 
' Manifestos and Orders to the Fleet 
by Russian admirals, with full directions 
in the case of Panic at Sea; also a 
Treatise on “ Accidents and How they 
may be Explained Away.” 

Manifestos and Ox’ders to the Fleet by 
British Cabinet Ministers, with complete 
rules for the diplomatic avoidance of 
taking offence ; also a Text-book on 
“ Pirates at Large, and How their Sus- 
ceptibilities may be Tenderly Handled.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

My Baronite finds The Fai^m 0/ the Dagger (Newnes), 
though less lengthy in form, less elaborate in treatment, 
th an some of the books that have made the fame of Mr. 
EDEisr Phillpotts, not less charming. It has about it the 
babble of Dart-, the breath and bloom of the moor the 
author knows so well and loves so dearly. Next to Thomas 
Hardy Mr. Phillpotts is master of the characterisation of 
the country villager, with liis quaint picturesque talk infused 
with sub-acid humour. Dve FeweoTrihe, round whose love- 
story tragedy gathers, is a delightful EngHsh girl. ^ Con- 
trasted with her purity and faithfulness is the history 
of her father and his hated neighbour Eager Honeywell, 
closing in a dramatic scene in the parlour at Dagger 
Farm, where the passing ^dsitor shares with his host a 
draught of John Heweowhe^s sparkling (&r the occa- 
sion poisoned) home-brewed ale. “ As Honeywell set 
down his second glass he felt the sensation of a hot belt 
tightening round his stomach. ‘ What *s this ? ’ he said, and 
stared at Netocorribe, ‘ Death,’ answered the other grimly, 
‘ death at last, though I ’ve got to go too. That ’s no noatter. 
I’ll die happy to see you die.’ ” Hating each other in life, 
in death they were not divided. 


• The humour or artistic value of Louis Wain’s cats the 
Baron has always failed to appreciate, and a searching 
inquiry into the merits of this artist’s pictures in Funny 
Animals (Clarke & Co.) only confirms the Baron in his own 
opinion. Mr. Shepherd’s monkeys and frogs in this book 
are really humorous. His pigs, The Little Truants, and his 
Cochatoos, are full of ** go.” The “ other artists ” (so adver- 
tised) do good work, specially Mr. Cromwell Laurence in 
his Fishes at School. A book p amuse children. 


The only flaw my Baronite notes in the perfectness of 
Marion Crawford’s latest work is its title. Whosoever Shall 
Offend (Macmillan) is not more appropriate to the story than 
if it had been called Here To-day and Gone To-rmrow. That 
is, however, a detail which does not afiect the masterfulness 
of the work Some may find it a little rude in the frankness 
of its dealing with the ways of common life in Italy. Men 
are too ready with poison and dagger, women too careless 
about the marriage ceremony, to suit the severer taste of more 
northern latitudes. Nevertheless — ^perhaps, therefore — ^there 
is a good deal of human nature in the drama. One of the 
strongest characters is Eegina, the peasant girl who saves 
the hfe of the rich young Marcello, nurses him through 
illnessi following on one of the few uncompleted attempts at 
murder that star the story, loves him, lives with him, and 
sets aside his offer to marry her because she is not Signorina, 
and therefore not good enough for the position. Another 
fine study is her father Ercole, gamekeeper and gardener to 
Mareello^s mother. A third is his dog Nino, a faithful savage 
brute, doubtless drawn from life. From these hints it will be 
gathered that the story is not written with pen dipped in 
rosewater. It is a tragedy whose unfolding hdds the reader 
in grim grip from the first chapter to the last. 


In considering the wittily named Harvest of Chaff 
(Constable) My Baronite is hampered by consideration of the 
^ct that, with one exception, the sparkling verse first bubbled 
in the weekly cauldron of Punch. All the world read it there. 
Here is opportunity of fully recognising the resource and 
skill by which, dealing with* a variety of topics, the high note 
pitched in the opening effort is maintained throughout. 
Homer nodded (as has been said before), and Wordsworth, 
whilst sometimes touching the highest peaks of poetry, 
occasionally descended to depths of doggerel Owen Seaman’s 


work is almost monotonous in its unflawed excellence. The 
subjects, being picked out for Pwnch from the topics of the 
week, naturally vary in point when presented in book form. 
But each is touched with master hand. Mr. Seaman laughs, 
cynically for the most part, round all his multiform topics. 
But he is never frivolous. For example, dealing with one of 
the bye-elections he, in dramatic verse, depicts the feeling of 
an upstart bumptious employer of labour who woos the 
labour vote in effort to get in the House of Commons, and 
explodes in wrath at discovery that at Barnard Castle a labour 
candidate has defeated the official Liberal nominee. We have 
already forgotten Barnard Castle and the result of its poll ; 
Mr. Seaman, perceiving in it an influence that may have 
important consequences on the political position in the 
immediate future, does well to preserve the pungent com- 
mentary. Whilst daintily toying with newspaper topics in 
fashion that recalls Om.verley, Mr. Seam.\n upon occasion doffs 
the jester’s suit and strikes a solemn chord. The death of Queen 
ViOTORLA brought forth a multitude of verse, in merit ranking 
down to the level of the Poet Laureate. In music, pathos, and 
simpheity, the noble tribute laid on the dead Queen’s cbffLn'by 
Mr. Punch's Young Man is incomparable. ■ - 


Christmas books, reports the Assistant Reader, have begun 
to set in with their usual pleasant prematurity. Amongst 
these I desire to single out a particularly pretty little story 
for children, entitled Buffies,' the Story of a Dog (Bickers), 
written by A. L., and illustrated by Sibyl Mioholls. The story 
is simply and gracefully written, and children are certain to 
be charmed both by it and by the delightful pictures that' Miss 
Mioholls has drawn and painted to accompany and adorn it. 


The Golliwog, being a bit played out in England, is taken 
abroad for a Christmas holiday excursion by Miss Florence 
K. Upton, and its adventures among the Ilutch Dolls are 
described pictorially by her clever eccentric pencil and paint- 
brush, and by Miss Bertha Upion’s GoUiwoggian Muse, in a 
bright publication (Longmans, Green & Co.), entitled The 
Golliwog in Holland. The Dutchesses, or Dutch Dolls, are 
quaintly captivating, and if only for their sweet sakes the 
doUinquencies of the Golliwog, whom the Baron trusts he 
now sees for the last time, will be forgiven. 


Let the Baron recommend Mr. Fergus Hume, author of The 
Wooden Hand (F. V. White & Co.), when next he wishes to 
interest us in a story depending upon a mysterious murder, 
to he very careful tliat the victim he neither wooden-headed 
nor wooden-handed (as in this case), but somebody whom the 
reader has learnt to love. The exact reverse of this is 
instanced in this tlie above-named author’s latest novd. 
The Baron loveth a good sensational plot, whether in 
melodrama or romance, but no melodrama or romance ever 
yet achieved thorough success unless the victim, either of 
mistake or treachery, had won the entire sympathy of the 
audience or the reader, from the very commencement. Jn 
this story there are too many 
characters ; they hamper the 
author and confuse the reader, 
and none of Ihem, save tlie 
circus girl, offers any point of 
individual interest, ill have 
something to do, directly or 
remotely — and this is where 
Mr. Hume shows his inge- 
nuity — ^with the crime and its 
unravelling. Faute de mieuv, 

’twin serve a non-Bridge-player 
on a wet [day in a country 
house. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE BALTIC FLEET.-No. V. 

As “Ships of the Desert” are liable to be mistaken for Japanese Torpedo-boats, the Egittian Government has warned all 
OAMEI rDRlVERS THAT, DURINO THE PASSAGE OF THE BaLTIO FlEET THROUGH THE SUEZ OaNAL, CAMELS WILL BE ALLOWED WITHIN SHELL-RANGE OF 

THE Canal only at their owners’ risk. To remain near the banes would be Subz-sidal. 


PETS AT THE PLAY. 

[“The modem craze for miusxial pets was 
exemplified (at tlie performance of Adriana 
Leoouvreur at Covent Garden last Saturday) by 
a well-kaown lady wbo brought a chameleon. 
The little creature is very sensitive to music, 
which seems to hypnotise it .” — Daily Mail, 
November 14.] 

Mr. George Edwardes, always on tho 
alert to diagnose the trend of fashion, 
has noade arrangements by which a 
portion of the foyer has been railed off 
as a lounge and refreshment bar for 
pets, a trained keeper from the Zoo being 
always in attendance. Already ^s 
timely concession has been fuUy appre- 
ciated. Thus on Monday evening we 
noticed in the stalls Father Ignatius 
with his rubricated racoon, Lord Shuttle>- 
WORTH with a select party of hartebeestes, 
and Miss Marie Oobeixi with her tame 
swan. 

The performance on Tuesday was en- 
livened by a most diverting episode. 
Overcome by Miss Connie Ediss*b first 
song, a fine young zebra, which formed 
one of the Hon. Walter Rothbohiid’s 
party, became so excited that it tried 
to leap from the box on to the stage, but 
falling short broke through two of the 


kettile-drums in the orchestra, while 
its hind legs became entangled in the 
strings of the harp. The curtain was 
promptly lowered, and the conductor 
with great presence of mind directed 
the available members of the ^ band 
to play some soothing strains, which in 
a short space tranquillised the dis- 
tressed quadruped, who was promptly 
removed to Charing Cross Hospital in a 
four-wheeler. 

We re^et to state that an unfortunate 
accident has marred the success of this 
popular innovation. On Wednesday 
evening Mr. Edmund Payne was severely 
bitten in the small of the back by a 
tame tarantula which had escaped from 
the gold fil^ee reticule of pretty Mrs. 
Stdyvebant ^mon, who was otherwise 
charming in pink. The audience had 
for some time been conscious that Mr. 
Payne had been dancing with more 
j than his usual vivacity, but a profound 
feeling of sympathy was evoked when 
the burly form of Mr. Edwardes was 
seen to step before the curtain with the 
distressing revelation of the true cause 
of his momentous agility. The latest 
notice in the flies reads, “No spiders 
admitted.” 


THE PAINTER AND THE 
CARPENTER. 

The Painter and the Carpenter 
Were walking side by side, 

They wept like anything to think 
Of Shakspeabe yet -untried. 

“If we,” said they, “could have our 
way. 

He ’d join the flowing tide.” 

“If Managers,” the Painter said, 
Would send for you and me. 

As (just to take a recent case) 

Did Mr. Bebrbohm Tree, 

We ’d make the Bard a living thing, 
And all would crowd to see. ‘ 

“ A litde work,” the Painter said, 

“ From pencils that are blue ; | 

A ballet here, a ballet there ; 

A comic song or two ; ‘ 

And even F&ncles would pay 
If left to me and you.” 

“ If seven Shaws with seven pens 
Should write for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” the Painter said, 

“ They ’d fill the second tier ? ” 

The Carpenter said nothing but, 

“ Wait till we do our LearJ ” 
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A BLANK WEEK. QUEEN SYLVIA. 


[‘‘ Poscimm* Si q^iiid vaciii,” &c. — Horace ] 

What motive ^akes tlie motley minstrers lyi-e ? 

Shall he from sere November’s sullen dearth, 

Its morhid fogs, its loestilential mire, ^ 

Start his hebdomadal attempt at mirth ? 

No ; though the topic falls superbly pat, 

I shah not touch on that. 

Shall I acclaim our Guest Tritli winged words, 
Wann in his corner where the coverts laugh 
With wealth of royal or of ducal birds ? 

No ; I shall leave the bustling Biograph 
To catch a cursory inspiration £rom 
That suave and doughty Don. 

Shall I apostrophise the art of Caine, 

When there is One, the match of fifty score. 
Whose life-work is to make his merits plain 
And spread his circulation more and more ? 

No ; let the veteran boomster roll his own 
PecTiliar log alone. 

Shall I, for choice, describe the Baltic chief 
Probing his way, at l\alf-a-brace of knots, 

To where the hosts of Phahaoh came to grief? 

No ; ’tis a tale for Cardiff patriots. 

Engaged to expedite him toward the goal 
By help of British coal. 

Shall I rehearse the young Dalmeny’s woi, 

1^0 takes the Press (that mighty power) to task 
For being captured by the charms of Joe ? 

No ; I will let the Free Trade Liberals ask 
Of their respected Champion’s next-of-kin : 

“ Where does oiir Press come in? ” 

Shall I repeat Lord George’s pungent quips 
Touching the Premier, how he went and hedged ? 
No ; for of all who heard from Arthur’s lips 
The Great “ Eepudiation ” (as alleged) 

Not one, not even Artetor’s self, could glean 
Just what he meant to mean. 

Such are the themes on which our thinkers brood. 
And in a bard of more heroic mould 
They should inspire the right creative mood, 

But, for myself, they leave me strangely cold ; 
Therefore, this week, ignoring Duty’s call, 

I shall not write at all. 0. S. 


PROTECTION AGAINST MOTORrCARS. 

Sir, — ^I recently read with interest a letter in the Times from 
“ A Cyclist since 1868.” In it he announced his intention 
of carrying a tail-light in order to avoid being run into from 
behind. The idea is admirable, and my wife and I, as 
Pedestrians since 1826 and 1823 respectively, propose to 
wear two lamps each in future, a white and a red. 

We are, however, a little exercised to know whether we 
diould carry the white in front and the red behind, or vice 
versd. For in walking along the right side of a road we 
shall appear on the wrong side to an approaching motor-car. 
Would it not therefore be better for us to have the tail-light 
in front ? Your most humble and obedient servant, 

Lux Prmostera. 

P.S. — ^Would such an arrangement make us carriages” 
in the eye of the law ? At present we appear to he merdy 
a sub-division of the class “unlighted objects.” 


Chapter L 

How she came to the Throne, 

“ Will you break it to her? ” said the Chamljerluin. 

“No,” said die Prime Minister. “ I rather think you should 
do that. I ’ll stand by and help you, of course. But she ’s 
so very young, only fifteen, that it won’t be very difficult.” 

“ WeU, weU,” said the Chamberlain witli a sigh, “I’U do 
iny best. Poor little thing, it is sad to think tliat at her 
age she should he so heavily bm'dened.” ^ 

“ What a fatality ! ” said the Prime Minister after a pause. 

“ The old King, of course, might have gone at any moment, 
hut who could have foretold that Prince Charles and his 
two sons would perish in that dreadful accident, and that 
the crown would descend to this frail little grand-niece.” 

“Providence,” said the Chamberlain sententiously, “moves 
in a mysterious way. Do you know anything of the child ? ” 

“Nothing whatever, except that slie and her mother have 
lived in obscurity for many years.” 

“It will be a great change,” said the Chamberlain. “But 
I must compose my mind for the task that is before me, 
for we cannot he far from her liome.” 

At this point I may as well pause for a moment in order 
to teU you a little more plainly how it happened that on 
tliis foggy November morning these two old gentlemen were 
sitting in a heavy can*iage drawn by two fat bay horses and 
driven by a coachman who on his hammer-cloth perch looked 
for all the world like a noble advertisement of beef and plum- 
pudding and good old ale. 

First let me tell you that the great country ol Hinterland 
had just lost its King, and the situation had been further 
complicated by tlie tragedy which had on the same day 
carried off his only son and his two grandsons. Thus the 
crown had passed to the Princess Sylvia, who was grand- 
daughter to the late King’s brother. This brother, having 
incurred great debts, and having in most other respects 
offended l£e Hinterlanders, had been banished from the Court 
and had died in exile. His son, who was Syiwia’s father, had 
taken to a seafaring life and had perished ten years ago in a 
terrible storm, and thus Sylvia, whose acquaintance you 
are soon to make, was changed into a Sovereign. Nobody 
had supposed ^that chance would ever make little Sylvia a 
Queen, and at "this moment she herself was quite ignorant 
of her own importance- She had lived all her life with her 
motlier in a cottage ten miles from the capital, and none of 
her great relations had ever taken the least notice of her. 
These things, as of course you know, do very often happen ^ 
in royal families. The history books simply teem with such ' 
matters, and people ought long ago to have got quite used ; 
to them. Yet when it became known to the Hinterlanders j 
that this little girl was to be their Queen great surprise was 
expressed, and many leading articles in all the newspapers 
drew morals from Sylvu’s unexpected good fortune and gave 
elaborate accounts of her appearance, her admirable conduct i 
and her innumerable accomplishments, which, it seemed, i 
were far beyond her years, and fitted her excellently for the 
high position to which she had been called. As you will have 
guessed, the Prime Minister and the Chamberlain were at this 
moment on their way to announce to her officially her 
accession to the throne of her ancestors. 

A few words, too, I must say about Hinterland and its 
people. 

That the country was really called Hinterland I have every 
reason to believe ; and, if anybody knows, I ought to, for I 
have investigated the matter most carefully, and have con- 
sulted all the available sources of information, including, 
naturally, the Sncyclapoedia Bi*itannica, Whitaker's Almanack, 
Ruff' 8 efuide to the Turf, the Dictionary of Gardening, and 
the Comparative Lexicon of Folk-Lore in fifteen volumes. 
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WITH THE "BLUE AND BUFF” 

[The Duke of BEAuroRT’s hounds last year established a record for having killed the largestjoumber of foxes in one season.] 
Innocent Stranger (exeitedLy). “I’ve just seen seven Foxes oeoss that bideI” 

Whip, “ Oh, that ’s only a few op the btragglers, Sib. The main body ’s gone away at the top.” 


Family arid dynastic reasons forBid me to indicate the 
country’s geographical situation more closely than by saying 
that it is to be found marked on nearly all large maps, blue 
(or perhaps red) being the colour most usually employed for 
its outlines. It is a krge country, possessing a considerable 
supply of rivers and tie ordin^ allowance of mountain 
ranges, inked-in in such a way as to resemble miniature 
feather-boas. These details should be sufficient to enable 
anyone of ordinary intelligence to pick out the country 
without very much trouble. 

As to the language spoken by Hinterlanders, it is of the 
Ihdo-Qennan family, with an infusion of Latin, and more 
than a dadi of modem American. I need not trouble you, 
however, very much about the language, for I shall use 
English Umoughout this story, so as to obviate the necessity 
for emplojdng a certified interpreter to translate the various 
conversations I shall have to record in the course of my 
narrative. 

And now we can get on. 

« $ o « « « 

While the Chamberlain and the Prime Minister were 


rumbling on their way, and conversing in the manner I have j 
set out, Sylvia was in the garden with her St. Bernard dog i 
and Sarah, the maid-of-all-work | 

“You’re keepin’ me from my 'work, Miss, you really are,” | 
said Sarah. “ I can’t stop herejdl the morning answering j 
questions.” ’ j 

“I asked you, Sarah,” said Sylvu with* some*" dignity, j 
“ how f^ the sun was from the _earth. Everybody^ ought to 
know that.” 

“ I haven’t time to bother my head about the sun. There ’s 
many more things I don’t know, heaps and heaps of ’em, but 
— ^why, look, Miss, at that great carriage coining along with 
them two footmen all over gold holdin’ on to the back of it 
by straps. Why, I do declare it ’s stoppin’ here. I must go 
and get mysdf tidy to let the quality in.” 

She ran into the house. The carriage door was flung open, 
and the two great dignitaries of the kingdom got out and 
walked up the little gravel path and knocked at the door of 
Laurel Cottage. 

“ Conduct us to Her Majesty,” said the Prime Minister, as 
the gaping Sarah opened the door. 
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FROM DELIA bridge EXPERT. 

(See Punch j Koi\ 9, 1904.) 

TniXK you I heed your stem tirades, 

My oiice-respecthil carpet knight, 

Or that I care a trick in spades 
For an^y'thing you say or \vrite ? 

Tliese eyes, that fix a steady stare 
Upon the thirteenth triimp''s removal, 
Believe me, have no glance to spare 
For j’our didactic disapproval. 

Perhaps, in some benighted age, 


Emperor, 'W'itli whom we are at present The Yellow Peril. — The fog. 

at peace. We refer to the following 

lines : — “ Edward the SEVENnr, beyond “ When I am not with my Kings and 
all question, is the most conspicuous, Queens,” declared little Florizel von 
the most illustrious, and the most Reuter to an interviewer, “ I am in the 


popular figure throughout the zones of Zoological Gardens.” 
the globe.” tive of the Kings aj 


The more sensi- 


tlie globe.” tive of the Kings and Queens are said 

to be annoyed at the form of consolation 
■ By the by, tlie Christmas Number of chosen hy their little friend. 

the London Magazine is announced as | 

being ‘'filled witli bright Christmas Great joy not infrequently turns men’s 


reading and pictures.” 


cheen’ heads. A Bohemian labourer, on being 


remaps, in ^me p^iguteti age, ^ contents comprise a copiously illustrated informed that his wife had presented 

Ere the One Thing \\ orth Doing gi-tide entitled “ A five-hundred mile him with twins, committed suicide. 

came, Funeral March ” ^ 

Oiur friendship may have reached a stage , It denied that the aim of the -new 


Which merited a tenderer name. 
What then ? And what have I to sav 


To wliispered words and soft confes- 1 another piav. 
sions, P ^ 

\Mi03e very language gives to-day | 


It is denied that the aim of the new 

To Ml*. W T. Ste.u>’s no little astonish- proprietor of the Standard is to cater for 
ment, Mi*. Pinero is said to be WTiting millionaires and other wealthy persons 


V nose very language gives to-aay ^ Bgowx-Potter’s question, » For 

New meanings to the old expressions? Church or Stage?” has received its 


who desire to have a halfpenny^ paper 
for a penny. 


[ The vacant scoring-board imparts 
? A fresh significance to Love, 

I And pleasantly connects with Hearts 
The thought of sixty-four above : 

I set no value on my hand 
Unless it chance to be a stiung one, 
The only suit tliat I can stand 
Must be a red one or a lung one. 

Far lietter come with me, and sink 
Your wrath where rubbers are at stake. 
Where the point is not wliat you think, 
But rather what you mean to make. 


I answer from the theatre-goers, who have TH E NEW H YGIE NE- 

I decided iu frivour of the Chmch. of the paramount importance 

n ^ -n 1 • attached to “ fitness” bv the best authori- 

that the Bohemian l 


The ^lour that the Bohemian ties, Mr. Punch is happy to announce 

that he has secured the services of the 
e. Ihe. a e stiJl inseparable. eminent expert, Mr. Levesou Tir.ES, who 

X n 1 xT. lx contribute a series of papers of 

A propos, yon would ^ve thought . 1 ,;= thfi first, 


tliat one amalgamation would show some 
consideration to another, yet, when these 
twins travelled by the South Eastern 
and London, Chatham and Dover Eail- 


which this is the first instalment. 

HOW TO KEEP AWAKE. 

By Leveson Tiles, M.A,. 

The great curse of the age is excess. 


Dui ramer wiiat you mean to majce. n-nrv-n tTT. ® caucss. 

What is it? Spades or none? Be bold, tickets Wn^ insisted upon two what excess really is, we do not know, 

■nti.i .^- 1 . . , -JI .- ' UOltetb oeing taxen. m-io n-non’o «-.aQ+ -nanTr 


While with an anxious trepidation 
Your Delu trembles, as of old, 

To hear once more your declaration. 


CHARIVARIA. 


ucKeisoeingtarren. for ^ne ^n’s nieat may be another 

n • . .1 • j. j, ,. . . man’s poison, and an old proverb — 

remember that proverbs are the wit of 
Aeh^dmg^^theNewEnghsh ^anh one man hut the wisdom of nmy- 

TSS?r^ifi golden rule, “ The more 

The dnb will find It difficult to disTOver the merrier.” StiU, itmay betaken as 




Russia will only be willing to listen to 


ignore the golden mean. We eat too 
much, drink too much, above all we 


mediators when her ai*ms have won a Cambridge is thinkinc^ of abolishino- ^ arinjc too aoove au we 

great rictor^^ This is confirmed bv the ni too much. And as the efficiency 


great victory. This is confirmed by the compulsory Greek. So is Crete. 

I ! semi-official communication from St. 

iPetersburg, which states that Russia will At the sun trial of our uAWAsf 


of a nation resides in the amount of its 
output in its waking hours, it stands to 
reason that the nation which is widest 


Petersburg, which states that Russia wiH At the gun trial of our newest battle- ^ ^ . 

^.4,* budded d, Z 

jwar.j extent oi three mches. It is now ^ 

... rumoured that the vessel is to be re- Antidotes to Somnolence. 

Sir Thobias Barol.\y is considering the christened The Shield and Buckler. First and foremost of the short cuts 

advisalKhty of summoning the editors of to wakefulness is the choice of noisy 

^ the European newspap^s to a Peace The Army Council has at last had its suiTOundings. Recurrent noises of an 
Congress at the HaOTe. There is little eyes opened to the necessity for improv- identical cMracter are of no use. The 
doubt that these gentlemen would favour ing the physique of our recruits. A men on board a lightship in a fog who 
any scheme foi putting an end to the deserter from the South Wales Borderers nre not on duty sleep complacently while 
war, with ad its attendant horrors, for succeeded in escaping, last week, from a the siren hoots every fifteen seconds, 
the expense and futihty of sp^ial war Birminghainlock-up through an aperture Noise to be reaUy stimulating should be 
correspondence is becoming unbearable, less than eleven indhes square. irregular and diversified. Thus, if I 

m J 1 1 i. 7- i. X A A 1 important piece of literary work 

The duel l^tween lie utenan t Andre As the result of a dispute, the pulpit to finish, I alternate a gramophone with 
Comte DB lA Rocheteculon was the Evangelical Union Church at an alarum clock, and by leaving bowls of 
unfi^unately marred by an accident, Dalkeith was last week occupied by two milk and fragments of fried fish on the 
the lieutenant s hand being scratched, nval preachers at the same time, each of leads ensure the attendance of a constant 
^ T J HI straggling to obtain a hearing, succession of feline serenaders. The 

We are ^rry that the Ma^a- T^ere is hide doubt that, if every place Duke of Devonshire, in his masterly 

ne should, m an article on of worship were to provide sii^ar monograph entitled “Wake up, Eng- 

DW^ pubhsh a paragraph cal^ted attractions, we should hear less of empty land ! ’’ recommends residence in a 
to hurt the f eelmgs of the German | churches. boiler-maker’s yard, or a belfry, but only 
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A TELEPHONIC DANGER. 


Paterfamilias (icho has fust rung up the caU-office, and has his attention diveHed hy his litUe 
daughter). ** Hollo, dear, coming to kiss me good-night?” 

Voice of female Telecom Clerk {severely). BEG YOUR PARDON?” 


persons of an iron constitution can stand 
tlie strain. 

Some UsEFxn. Eecipes. 

Just as the continuous perusal of a 
serious author is found to promote 
sleepiness, so the judicious jumping 
from grave to gay ivill stave off the 
insidious overtures of Morpheus. Per- 
sonally I have derived great benefit 
from reading a page of Heebert Spencer, 
then a page of Mrs. Pccton’s Cookery 
Book, then a page of HmcZs/iaic, and so 
on da capo. Alternate sips of barley- 
•vvater and brandy work luarA’els with 
some constitutions, while the excess of 
blood may be taken from the feet to the 
brain by filling a hot-water bottle with 
ice and placing a mustard plaster on the 
temples. A similar result can also be 
produced by filling the moiitb with 
capsicums, stinging nettles or red pepper 
A jellyfish has in it a certain invigorat- 
ing quality ; so, I believe, has the sea- 
urchin. &me prefer such things raw ; 
others like them cunied. Here is a 
recipe that might be goodL for most 
people, but if anyone feels that it would 
be improved by the presence of an onion, 
he can easily add it ; — 

“Out off the heads of half a dozen 
Tandstickor matches, place them in a pan 
with a solution of oil of nitro-glycerine, 
stir slowly for half an hour over a slow 
fire, and take what is left to bed.” 

Another excellent recipe is the patent 
Kansas folding-up bedstead, which can 
be set by clockwork to engulf the weary 
traveller at any specified time. This 
may he combined with a broken Venetian 
blind with an arc-light outside, and an 
alarum beU over the bed which signals 
the arrival of all trains on the Tube and 
the Inner Circle railway. A hot-water 
pipe with a hiccough can also be recom- 
mended, and by a judicious nse of Welsh 
rarebit, Scotch sde and black coffee, 
alertness and vivacity may he secured 
from the most trypanosomatous subject. 

Pawlow recommends early rising. 
Many people have told me with tears 
in their eyes that the only effective cure 
for oversleeping oneself is to get up at 
6 A.M. or even sooner. In the words of 
the great Hihernian philosopher, “the 
only way to prevent what is past is to 
put a stop to it before it happens.” 

The Selfishness of Sleep. 

But the art of experrection or wake- 
fulness is not solely to he cultivated by 
attention to physical means. It depends 
largely on the promotion of an altruistic 
mentality. Thus one writer, Hudson 
Jay, says that the suggestion of vigilance 
for others, the imagination and realisa- 
tion of others as alert and wakeful, is the 
best and sweetest way of securing that 
condition for yourself. 

Sleep, in conclusion, is bound up with 
selfishness. What you need to do is to 


turn your attention from the worldly 
interests of the petty self to the eternal 
verities of the Kinetic and Cosmic whole. 
Then, even if wakefulness does not 
ensue, at any rate the activity of the 
mind is doing you almost, if not quite, 
as much good as if you were suffering 
from chronic insomnia. 


CBACKER8 AKD A REPORT. 

Personally, this present laudator tewr 
porls Ohnstmassi cannot give evidence 
as to the “go” that there may be in 
Caley*s Christmas Crackers, samples of 
which have been forwarded to the 
Baron’s Spedal Packet Office, but the 
P.L.T.C., with his hand upon his heart, 
can affirm that he has seldom seen 


more seasonably decorative articles for a 
Christmas dinner table than the S.P.O. 
or vSweet Pea Crackers, and the V.M.C. or 
VaJ^e Minuet-Musical Crackers. Then, 
for after-dinner amusement, there are the 
Old Bachelors’ Quaint Cosaques, with the 
Magic Carp and the Submarine Motoring 
crackers. Such are the principal, and if 
ever crackers do go off with Sdat, these 
most certainly should do so. Asa popu- 
lar composer, Henry Russell, used to sing, 
“ Gaily goes the ship when the wind Wows free,” 
SO our Pre-Christmas Parodist, with this 
set of crockery before him, would suggest 
an amendment in this form, 

Caley does the trick for the Christmas spree. 
And no doubt these crackers will achieve 
great pop-ularity. 
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A TvmnEB DAY AT DOTEBETOir. 

(With achnoidedqTnents to “ Country 

^ Life:') 

Althocgh there are of course many 
higger shoots in England, and though 
the head of game may be larger upon 
some of the better -laiown Norfolk 
pheasant preserves or Yorkshire Grouse 
Moors, yet for an exciting day’s sport it 
would be difficult to beat Dufferton 
Hall, the princely seat of Sir Thomas 
Missingham. Situated within a few 
miles of the town of Smokeborough, of 
whose grocery trade Sir Thomas was in 
his early days so conspicuous an orna- 
ment, the estate is not one which an 
observer would select at first sight as 
specially adapted for sporting purposes. 
But perseverance will work wonders 
with the most unpromising material, and 
Sir Thomas, who held, it be remem- 
bered, the proud position of Mayor of 
his native town in the Jubilee year of 
1887, is a sportsman to the backbone. 
The fortunate coincidence that most of 
the neighbouring landowners breed and 
rear pheasants has enabled him, by a 
careful and consistent distribution of 
Indian com throughout his ow coverts, 
to attract a fair number of birds. Nor 
is &is all : for the motto of the Squire 
(as with a genuine old Engli^ senti- 
ment he loves to be called) is Blaze 
away- He tells his guests that he likes 
to hear plenty of banging, and humor- 
oi^dy adds that if you let off your gun 
often enough you must hit something 
sometimes. These theories, though in 
practice they have earned some unpopu- 
larity among Accident Insurance offices, 
render a blank day at Dufferton an 
event of the rarest occurrence. 

Upon the occasion when I was privi- 
leged to be present we were promised 
a mixed day, and this promise was ful- 
filled to the letter. Seldom have I seen 
so much shooting. One’s attention was 
on the alert the whole time, and there 
was hardly a dull moment, for one never 
knew who might be firing or, it may be 
added, what he xnight be firing at. 
Where there were trees handy one in- 
stinctively took cover, and in the open 
did the best possible with a tumed-up 
collar and averted eyes. Old cam- 
pai^ers declare that a day at Dufferton 
reminds them of the South African war, 
so full of incident is it likely to prove. 

The guns upon this particular day 
were Count Lusoff, Captain Fulloook, 
Mr. Pepper, the eminent authority upon 
gun-shot wounds, Professor Bund, of Sel- 
kirk University, and the Squire himself. 
The weather was perfection when the 
presence of three motor-cars at the door 
(for Sir Thomas is no bigoted opponent 
of new ideas) announced t!^t the 
moment — 11.30 A.M. — ^had arrived for 
making a start. We did a capital 


non-stop run in the new 80-h.p. Mercedes 
to the field where shooting was ap- 
pointed to begin — a distance of about 
a mil e and a quarter away — and lost no 
tune in getting to work. The^ day’s 
arrangements were mapped out with the 
utmost care and precision, and every- 
thing went like clockwork. Proceedings 
were opened in a turnip-field on the 
edge of the estate in order if possible to 
drive in any outlying pheasants to the 
Dufferton coverts. For it is a maxim 
of the Squire’s that your neighbour’s 
pheasants are quite as good to eat as 
your own, and not necessarily harder to 
hit. Orders were issued to walk the 
turnips as quietly as possible, an in- 
junction that cannot be too carefully 
followed in approaching birds. Here 
the result was not as successful as Imd 
been anticipated, and in fact nothing 
was actually secured. A diversion was 
caused by an amusing episode. Professor 
Blind fired, at a thrush in mistake for a 
partridge, the resemblance between the 
two birds being, as aH observers of 
nature are aware, very close. However, 
as he did not hit it no harm was done. 

The next rendezvous was the well- 
known Larch Plantation, and here ag^in 
'there was a somewhat disappointing 
show of game. Four hens flying low 
came out together, and, on rising from 
the ground, I was informed by an eye- 
witness more .enterprising than myself 
that the Squire had cleverly grassed his 
bird, or thought that he had. There is 
nothing in fidd sports prettier than to 
see a good retriever working, and this 
sight -was one which the next thirty-five 
minutes gave us an opportunity of 
witnessing. Ponto, a fine specimen of 
the famous Dufferton breed of retrievers, 
crossed with a judicious strain of bull- 
terrier, quartered the difficult ground in 
the most irreproachable style. His 
sagacity was wdl shown by the dever 
way in which he took an early oppor- 
tunity of renouncing the search for the 
bird, which had doubtless after all 
escaped unscathed, and devoted his 
energies, in the recesses of a covert, to 
the quiet consumption of a dead rabbit 
carelessly left over from the previous 
week’s pick-up. 

At the next stand, at the corner of the 
Hailstorm Plantation, as it is quaintly 
named, I was enabled to notice the 
ingenious arrangement of shelters made 
of bullet-proof steel — an adjunct to 
covert-shooting which would doubtless 
be welcome at many warm comers, 
and at Dufferton i» certainly invalu- 
able. One naturally fdt a good deal 
,more comfortable when ensconced behind 
these defences, in which small peepholes, 
conveniently pierced,* allowed ample 
opportunity of witnessing what was 
going on. At this plantation there was 
a fine display of game. I counted no 


fewer than five pheasants, which ran out 
at the same time from beneath the wire 
fence, only to be driven back into covert 
by a furious fusillade. One splendid 
cock, rash enough to perch for a few 
minutes on a post in front of Mr. Pepper’s 
butt, had an uncommonly narrow escape 
of its life. Mr. Pepper, who was shoot- 
ing as usual with three guns, got in his 
six barrels with surprising rapidity 
before the pheasant rose with a crow of 
defiance and sailed majestically away. 
Quicker shooting I have seldom seen, 
and a suggestion of Captain Fulloook’s 
that Mr. Pepper should upon the next 
chance of the kind try what could he 
done with the butt end of his weapon, 
though it was received with Ike utmost 
good humour, did not strike me as being 
in the best of taste. Shooting would 
indeed be a dull pastime if every shot told. 

It was here, if I remember right, that, 
upon a shout of “Woodcock forward,” 
Professor Blind gathered an owl in clever 
style, and a beautiful shot of Count 
Lusoff’s removed , an underkeeper’s cap 
without in the slightest degree injuring 
the man. In walking across some wide 
grass fields a rabbit, trodden upon by 
one of the beaters, was added to the bag. 

Luncheon, by no means the least 
enjoyable part of the day’s business, 
occupied us pleasantly for the next hour 
and three quarters. The Squire is no 
advc^ate of a Spartan asceticism in these 
details, and to appetites sharpened by 
keen air and exercise the profusion of 
delicacies displayed could not fed to be 
acceptable. 

A move was at length made to Puffing- 
ton Belts, where the fun was again fast 
and furious. The birds were brought 
up to the guns in most satisfactory 
fashion ; so near in feet were they 
brought that, in more than one instance, 
death was inevitable- Count Lusoff 
was in his best form here, and at the 
end of the heat two pheasants, a hare, a 
cat, a jay and the gardener’s boy, who 
had been pressed into service as a stop, 
were lying more or less severely injur^ 
in the neighbourhood of his stand. Not 
a bad record this for one covert. The 
game-cart, which by a patent device of 
me Squire’s is fitted out as an ambulance 
wagon, was literally groaning as we 
turned for home. 

Of course it is not possible to conduct 
every shooting upon the same scale as 
Dufferton, where everything is arranged 
regardless of cost. As an instance I 
may mention that the terms asked by 
beaters are excessively high, while the 
loaders, who are usually unmarried 
men, require a most handsome fee paid 
in advice. And this despite the feet 
that either position confers upon its 
occupant a reputation, sometimes pos- 
thumous, for considerable personal cou- 
rage. An exemplifying the scarcity of 
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niral labour these difficulties are not 
without interest. At Dufferton, so Sir 
Thomas informed me, labour is per- 
ceptibly scarcer after one of his big 
days, and I saw’ no reason to doubt 
this statement. 

{The ‘photographs accompanying this 
aHicle, entitled ‘‘ A icarm “ The 

Trojessor staples a raUbit,'^ " Count . 
Lvsoff tickles up ahea^er,^' ""Bonn the 
Line — Captain Fullcock lusy'' “ Trac- 
tion Engine hrhiging lunch, <£'e. d'c , 
were ruined hy^ an unlucky mishap to 
the plates, and we are consequently 
unable to reproduce them.'] 


MY MOTOR CAP. 

[Motor-caps, we are informed, have created 
such a vogue iu the Provinces, that ladies, 
■women and factory girls may he seen wearing 
them on every occasion, though unconnected, 
in other respects, with modem methods of 
locomotion.] 

A MOTOR car I shall never afford 
With a gay vermilion bonnet, 

Of course I might happen to marry a lord, 
But it’s no good counting on it. 

I have never reclined on the seat behind. 
And hurtled across the map, 

But my days are blest with a mind at 
rest, 

For I wear a motor cap. 

I ’ve done with Gainsborough, straw and 
toque, 

My dresses are bound with leather, 

I turn up my collar like auto-folk, 

And stride through thepitiless weather; 
With a pound of scrag in an old string 
bag, 

In a tram with a child on my lap, 
Wherever I go, to a shop or a show, 

I wear a motor cap. 






I don’t know a silencer from a clutch, 

A sparking-plug from a bearing. 

But no one, I think, is in closer touch 
With the caps the women are wearing ; 
I ’m au fait with the trim of tlie tailor- 
made brim, 

The crown and machine-stitched strap ; 
Though I’ve neither the motor, the 
sable-lined coat, or 

The goggles— I wear the cap. 1 


THE DOG! 

(A Bomanee of Beal Life.) 


The GaUanb Major. “I beg a. xhousaitd fardohs for the atpareht uBERTr I take as an 

ENTIRE STRANGER, BUT MAT I MAKE SO BOLD AS TO ASK YOU, IS NOT TTOS ONE OF THAT WONDERFUL 

BREED OF Buck or Chinese Pugs?” 


The Pretty Lady (most condeseeridingly). “ Yes, tou are perfectly right, and, if I am not 
MISTAKEN, TOU ARB MaJOB MoBrIDE, OF THE NiNETT-NINTH HuSSARS.” 

[From that momeyib they became fast friends, and within the next three months there ap^red 
in the “Momingr Pest,” “A marriage has been arranged between Major MeBride, of \ 
the Ninety-ninth Eussars, and Mrs. BeUairs,^^ d:e., <&e. 


I Saltus Soxnaniores. 

The Glasgow Hmdd announces that 
the Royal Humane Society have awarded 
a testimonial to James Patterson “for 
jumping into Loch Lomond from Airo- 
char Pier and saving a youth.” But 
surely a mere Testimonial is an inade- 
qnate recognition of so stupendous a 
feat. Arrochar Pier is on Ixwh Long, 
and the distance covered in this record- 
breaking leap could not be less tlian two 
miles (as the crow jumps) over laud, to 
say nothing of the water. 


I BEFORE THE BATTLE. 

Friends! — here are we, and yonder is 
our goal. 

And he who loves his life 
Had better shirk the strife ; 

This is no businesa.ior a coward soul. 

Let hiTn who would preserve or life ca: 
limb 

Go get him to the rear : 

We do not want him here, 

And Glory hath no kurelbrown for him. 

The hour approaches. Who hath child 
or^e 


Had best forget them now, j 

Lest Death should show him how j 
I The price of Victory is the soldier’s life. | 

Hark! even now the distant thunders 
rise 

Of many a chariot wheel ! 

Death ! The grim joy I feel 
To see the blood-lust flaming in your 
eyes ! 

Charge! where tliebattleo’erthe trampled 
slain 

Shall rage around those cars 1 

Andjie may thank his stars 
Who gets'a seat upon the morning train]! 




PAEOOHIAL SPICE, 

Tm Sluwb&rieigh Parish Magasdne, 
conducted by the Eev, Tbeophilus 
SassmsD (Vioar), is moxe than usnalLy 
interesting this month : — 

EnilOBlAL CkAT. 

Acting, my friends, on the advice of the 
Bishop of Stepney, given at the conference 
of the Church of England Men’s Society, 
to the effect that The parish Magazines 
which are now in circulation would be 
much more acceptable if they had a 
little more spice in them” — acting, I say, 
on this advice, I shall for the future 
make a conscientious endeavour to 
imijart to our little Magazine, and to our 
parish life in general, that modicum of 
raciness which up to now has, perhaps, 
been lacking in both. 

Next month we shall start several new 
features. Our s^ial, Mrs. Washirigton's 
Niece, will be discontinued. In its 


place* I have arranged to run Tom Jones ^ 
with illustrations by Messrs. Dodley 
Harpy and S- H. Sime. ' 

V 

Very racy indeed will be “ Mems. from 
the Mothers’ Meetings” by Peeping 

Tom. ^ 

o 

I shall myself conduct a spicy little 
column entitled Sparklets.” 

* • ^ 

A brighter tone vrill, for the future, 
be imparted to our Penny Readings. 
At the Friday gathering Mrs. Shepherp, 
Sen., in the place of her usual “ Read- 
ings from OHAELorrE M. Yonge,” will 
substitute recitations from the works of 
Mr, Doss Ohidperdoss. 

V 

Miss Shepherp’s hannonium recitals 
will include “Pop coes the WeaseV^ and 
Bill Bailey r 

I myself shall render two rather 
tricky songs : 

(a) “ This little lot is up to me, hoys.” 


(b) There will he a hot time in the 
old town to-night” 

Our magic lantern show will be dis- 
continued. Instead I am arranging for 
a racy little cinematograph series, illus- 
trating the Four ffiggledy-Piggledy 
Girls in their contortionist dance at the 


Empire music-hall. 

• 'S* ^ 

$ 

How did Mr. Br-wn get that dent in 
his new hat ? Anything to do with his 
coming home by the last train from 
town on Saturday ? Ahem ! 

V 

Why is Our senior curate’s future wife 
(who said Miss Sm-th ?) certain of 
caresses? — Because she wiU get Huggins. 
(I do hope that is perfectly plain. Mr. 
Huggins — huggings; to hug, to em- 
brace.) ^ ^ 

What Avas that scujB0[mg on the back 
benches during my lecture on Fossils last 
Wednesday ? Ah, I saw you ! Ahem ! 
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MANGLED REMAINS. 

Extract from the Recess Dijjiy op Toby, M.P. 

Been reading Fifty Years [of Fleet 
Street, just issued by Ma-OMILLAN. Pur- 
ports to be the “ Life and Recollections 
of Sir John Robiijbon,” the man wbo 
made, and for a quarter of a century 
maintained at high level, the Daily 
News, The story is written by Mr. F. 
M. Thomas, who has added a new terror 
to death. There are biographies of 
sorts, ranging in value with the 
personality of the subject and the skill 
of the compiler. The former occasionally 
suffers from the incapacity of the latter. 
But at least his individu^ty is scrupu- 
lously observed. Like Don Jose, what 
he has said he has said, his observations 
and written memoranda not being mixed 
up with what his biographer thinks he 
himself thought, uttered and recorded. 

Mr. Thomas goes about the biogra- 
pher’s business in fresh fashion, com- 
placently announced by way of intro- 
duction to the volume. “I have not 
thought it necessary or desirable,” he 
writes, ‘'to indicate in aU cases what 
is his (Sir John Robinson’s) and what is 
my own. If there is anything amusing 
or entertaining in these pages, I am 
quite content that my dear old Chief 
should have the credit of it. The dul- 
ness I take upon myself.” 

Here be generosity! Here magna- 
nimity 1 It is true that in the perform- 
ance of his task Mr. Thomas occasionally 
falls from this high estate. More^ than 
once he airily alludes to “our diary” 
and “our notes,” as if he had prepared 
them in collaboration with his chief. 
Possibly conscious for a moment of this 
indiscretion, and reverting to more 
generous mood, he, approaching a 
particular narrative, introduces it with 
Ae remark, “ The incident may be given 
in the diarist’s own words.” 

That procedure is, perhaps, not unusual 
with earlier biographers. With Mr. 
Thomas the lapse is rare. When he does 
let the hapless subject speak for himself, 
he is relegated to small type. For the 
rest, it is Mr. Thomas who loquitur, 
re-t^ng poor Robinson’s cherished 
stories as if they were his own, some- 
times with heavy hand brushing off the 
bloom. Even in these depressing cir- 
cumstances there is no mistaking Robin- 
son’s sly humour, his gift of graphic 
characterisation. The worst of it is that, 
happening in the very same page upon 
some banal remark, some pompous 
platitude, the alarmed reader, recognising 
Mr. Thomas, hastily turns over half- 
a-dbzen pages, and possibly misses a 
handful of the genuine ore. 

These are hard hnes, unjust to Robin- 
son, unfmr to the public. It is plain to 
see, from the few unmutilated extracts 
from Robinson’s manuscript which 
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THE NOBLE ART OF V^NERIE. 

Short^aigJtted SpoHaman (on Brighton hireling, energetically hunting rahhii). **Hbee yott are, 
HuNTSMAiir ! Tally-ho! Tally-ho!” (Adlih) 


illuminate the book, that the materials 
at hand for a delightful biography were 
abundant. For nearly forty years the 
Manager of the Daily News lived in the 
very heart of things. He was behind 
most scenes of public life, was more or less 
intimately acquainted with the principal 
personages hiring in it. His sympathies 
were bountifully wide ; his observation 
alert; his sense of humour keen. He 
loved his newspaper work with almost 
passionate affection. For him fifty years of 
Fleet Street were worth a cycle of Cathay. 

That he habitually made notes of what 
he saw and heard with the view to 
publication in biographical form, is 
undoubted. Mr. Thomas, impregnable 
in the chain armour of complacency, 
positively admits it. Robinson, he says, 
“ did leave some diaries ” — “ our diaries ” 
— “more or less fragmentary, and a 
number of thick closely written volumes 
of jottings in his own handwriting, 
descriptive of events of which he had been 


an eye-witness and people he had seen 
and known.” Where is this treasure- 
trove? Presumably portions the bio- 
grapher was good enough to regard as 
worth adapting are filtered through the 
wordy pages of larger type. 

Happily the material is so good, its 
original hterary form so exc^ent, that 
even this unparalleled atrocity cannot 
quite spoil the book. We who knew 
Robinson on his throne in Bouverie 
Street, and at the well-known table in 
the dining room of the Reform Club, 
rich in recoUections of William Black, 
Payn and Sala ; who watched him en- 
joying himseK like a boy at theatre first 
nights; who recognised his rare capar 
city as a newspaper man; who knew 
the kind heart hidden behind a studi- 
ously cultured severity of manner in 
business relations —we, perhaps jealously, 
cherish his memory, and regret the sur- 
prising chance that has made possible 
this slight upon it. 
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MY FIRST PUNCH AND JUDY SHOW. 

From a rare old Farly Yidorian MS. periodical, eirc. x.J>. 
185&-‘7 /entitled ^'TJie Nursnj Kuse/ and apparently 
edited by a eoiain Master WiiiiE T. S*’ aged 7^. 

I mvE seen a Punch, and J iicly at last ! I have always 
been afrade to stop and look at one before, for fear I might 
see something impropper. Now that I have done so, I will 
tell you exakly wkat it was like. 

The show had four poles cuvered whh a sort of check stuff. 
Inside was a man, at least I could only see his boots. High 
up there was an open part, with a shelf or ledje on which 
tile acting takes jdace. At tlie back of this was the seenery. 

In front a man stood, blowing a tune dowm a kind of small 
orgin xhat wns stuck inside his ctmiforter. He also played 
upon a druinb, but not well. 

The cost of the entertanement for one was just whatever 
you plesed. I was in the senter of the front row, but what 
I saw disgusted me so that when the lady came round with 
the shell after it was ah. over I hurriedly quited the place ! 

The wurst of it was it did make me lauf ! 

Tes,I laufedhartily, as I supose the Little Dog (not the one 
in the show, which serried a well-behaved and serins annimal — 
but the Little Dog in the potry of ‘"Highdiddlediddle”) 
laufed when he saw the Dish running away with the Spoon ! 

Which of course was very rong of the Little Dog, because 
it was no laufing mater, but what is called a soshal scandle. 

But it was most ymniUiating to be made to^ lauf at such a 
digrading spektacle as this show. It is a pifformence that 
cannot help shoking any little boy who has been propperly 
brought up. It shoked me di^edfuly. 

For the charikters — all escep Mrs. Puneli, and \he Bedle, 
and Mr. Keteli, and the little dog— are abbonmibly frivelous 
in their conduck, and only a lot of dolls gordily drest up to 
look like real peple — and horidly norty peple, too ! 

Tlie diallog may be very hriliant but I could not make out 
much of it, except that the principle charikter was always 
saying, “ Ohdearohdearwhatapityrootitoot ! ” which, as I do 
not laiow what it menes, I grately fear must be a very rude 
expresion, if not a downrite swareword. 5 

Yet I hmfed. And now I feel as if I had laufed when my 
Unkle ToMitAS sat down where there was no chare 1 

For what is the story about? A misrable being with 
a big hnnip on his back, but welthy in the goods of this 
wurld, being able to aford a dog, has marrid a siUy-looking 
doH in femail aparil, whom it would be allmost a profination 
to term his wife. 

Heaven, it semes, has blest their union with a little baby, and 
jest because it refuses to smile at his siUy aunties, he herls it out 
of the window, and when its mother is nacLruly anoyed, he 
wacfcs her over the head with a big cudgle until she is no more 1 

If I beheld my own dere Papa misconducting himself in 
such a maner, should I regard it as a fit subject for meri- 
ment ? Certinly not. 

Wen, next one of this abandund creacher’s friends after 
the other comes in and reproches him for his goings on — 
but all his anser is to hit them with his cudgle and kUl them. 

His best friend semes to be more or less of a convenshnal 
clown in one of those worldly cirkises or Pantimimes which 
I have not yet seen and emestly trust I never may. 

He coUers the cudgle now and then and hits Punch back, | 
but is soon suckumbed. At last Punch! b own dog Tdbey 
win not asoshiate with him any more, but be is too hartless 
to mind, and even the apearance of his wife’s goat produses 
no simtmns of ripentence ! 

At the end he has merderd everybody he comes across in 
their own cold blood! — even Mr. Ketch, who arives to 
execute him, but, by a meyie and most disgraseful trick, is 
indused to stick his head through the fatle nuse and be 
hanged insted’of Punch! 
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So this great painted buUey is left chukling over the fact 
that he has suxesfuly cheted justise. 

That is the story. Even as I laufed I could not help 
asking’ myself what my favrit charikters, Mister Barlow or 
Mister Fairchild, would have said of this show. 

I am quite shore it would have shoked them both very 
much, if only because there was so much fighting all thro it, 
and because, altho there was a jibhet, it was the rong person 
who got hung on it. • _ ^ 

I persume this is suposed to hold the miror up to life. 
Grownups may he stupid and wikked, but I do not beleive 
they are quite so had as this diffomied hufoon with the 
squeky voice. 

If they are, then surely ouley a feind would sniger at such 
a pifformence ! 

At the time I thought it was all scremingly funy, and I 
scremed like everybody else did. 

But afterwards, thinking it over, I saw what a bad exampel 
it is bound to set to all who behold it. 

StiH they v'ere so abserdly unlike rele persons, I lanfed at 
them without tldnking. It was only after I had had my tea 
that I sudenly saw how shameless it all was. So, to show 
how sory I am that I should have been made to lauf at such 
an exibishun, I have writen this all out before retiring to rest. 

The gentleman who belonged to the boots I saw inside 
the show may be a very clever man, but it would serve liim 
only rite if all his charikters could be taken away fr-om him 
and put in the fire. 

I trust none of my yuthful reders will ever patternise such 
an infimus entertanement as this. 

Next week I am going to see a Mai^anet show, which I 
am told is even more shoking, and which I hope to give a 
fatheful acount of in a futuer number. F. A. 


TO MY SENSE OF HUMOUR. 

In Difficulties. 

Come not, as thou dost ever love to come, 

Making a scandal of thy ‘‘saving grace,” 

When awed hilarity must needs be dumb. 

And aU save rigid equilibrium 
Is wholly out of place ; 

Flash no ddirious humours through my brain 
What time I patronise the public air ; 

Let me not look an idiot in the train, 

Nor mock the echoes of the sacred fane ; 

' There is no profit there 1 ^ 

Ah, come not thus. But come, when Hope is thrown 
Out of his stride in Life’s long Handicap ; 

When I am aU deserted and alone, 

And to the deaf gods make most bitter moan 
That no one loves a chap ; 

When my most cherished schemes have ganged agley ; 

When I am crushed in person, purse, or pride, 

With none to succour, none to hear my plea, 

Come, Sense of Humour, come, and make me see 
Things from their comic side I 

Come then! Come 7202f?/ And We will so distort 
The sharp-scribed lineaments of my distress, 

That we may cut her sorry triumph short, 

And make a kind of wild, sardonic sport 
Of her unloveliness. 

Not much I ask ; enough that thou beguile 
One paltry hour. Poor devil that I am, 

I do but seek to sneer at Life awhile ; 

To jeer at Love ; and, with a ghastly smile, 

. Say I don’t care a ! Dum-Dum. 
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EADTuniiJivcc iM wcM ruPTHM QTDCCT Frcnn the Daily Chronicle,'' A^il 7 . tlie methods of the paper of which I 
fcAKIll^UAKfco IN WtLUNhIUN siKttl. announced that Sir have obtained control. If any guarantee 

From the “ Daily Mail,*' May'ch 26, 1906. Eiccest Cassel has been appointed Editor were req uired beyond such a statement, 
vr V 7 OK A j- of Spectator, In evidence of the it may surely be supplied by the fact 

. March 25.— According to proprietor’s firm resolve not to interfere that Mr. Stjughey, so long and honour- 

information received in a London tele- temper and policy of the ably connected with the Spectator, has 

gram this morning, the Spectat^ has it may be mentioned that a long just signed a contract to continue as 

been purchased on behalf of the Lerman engagement has been entered into with Editor of the canine and feline amenities 
Emperor by Eugem bAsnow. llie Strachey, who will continue to edit which have lent the paper its most dis- 
pnce for which the transfer was effected column with increased tinctive character; that Mr. F. T. Bulled 

IS said to have been £1,000,000. Laffan. responsibility for that important depart- has promised his continued support in 

ment. TheservicesofMr.FRANKT.BuLLEN the cetacean department, and that the 
^ j P • have also been retained as chief Balseno- reminiscences of the Hon, Lionel Tolle- 
^ Mr. Eugen Sandow has acquired posses- grapher, while Mr. Lionel Tollekache maghe will remain a regular feature in 
Sion of the “ Spectator ^ ^ continue as heretofore to be responsi- the correspondence column. 

No change in the policy of the paper is for topical reminiscences of f^ous Adverse criticism has been directed 

contemplated, and Mr. Santow desires to Harrovians and graduates of BaUiol. against my assumption of the reins of 

give an emphatic contradiction to the understand that Mr. Hilaire office on the score of my having given 

report that he has acted in this matt&i* on Belloo has joined the staff as chief public exhibitions of physical strength — 
behalf of the German Emperor or any military expert, and that promises of in particular my having lifted a grand 
other potentate except himself. regular contributions have heen received piano with forty men seated on it — and 

■CT un 7- A -7 r from Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, of being only twenty-eight years of age. 

From the Guardian, April 5. Professor Hewins, Cardinal Rampolla, But I have yet to learn that either 
! The proprietors of the Guardian wish and Sir H. H. Howorth. delicacy or semhty is a sine gud non in 


to state that there is no founda 

tion whatever for tlie statement 
that Mr. Eugen Sandow has 
purchased the Guardian on 
behalf of the IVee Free Kirk. 

From the British Weeldy,*' 
April 6. 

I sincerely congratulate my 
friend Mr. Eugen Sandow on 
having acquired possession 
of the Spectator. Since the 
death of my most distin- 
^ished protege, R. H. Hutton, 
in 1897, the Spectator, which | 
once stood for the highest jj 
and most intellectual tradi- xs\ 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mrs . Hevivrayte . “I DO BEUjEVE THE little DAELINa knows I’m gettin’ 


a newspaper proprietor, or 
that there is any greater dis- 
credit in lifting a piano than 
in hfting a cup. 

HochachtungsvoU, 

Eugen Sandow. 

From the Sunday Special,*' 
April 9. 

We must congratulate our 
enterprising contemporary the 
Spectator on the splendid show 
it makes under the new 
management of Mr. Eugen 
Sandow. While the tone and 
temper of the paper remain 
unaltered, an up-to-date alert- 
-ness now inspires every de- 
In the current issue the 


tions of British journalism, — — — - — — *ness now inspires every de- 

had feUen on evil days, and latterly From the Daily Express," April S. partment. In the current issue the 
seemed powerless to move with the j. ^ . incoming Editor’s Sloge of Count von 

times The ;Kve» personal note was Bulow is admimbly done, while Mr. 

painfully lacking, no notice was taken assutSTio- noTitrnl nf ^' npnj - ntnr - Harold Begbie’s masterly exposition of 
rf Ae spiritualismg inflixence of the essential identity of WTrade aaid 

Kailyard school on the music-halls, ^ dsewhere^^ confidentiv anneal to wiU convince the most hide- 

hteraiy gossip was tabooed, and pietu^ yournotonb?is i?rf^Ss toffiliS Free-fooder. Finally the “ special 

of revolving hooioases and other in- ^ fnUowmfl- renlv ^ prose ” study of “ Green Waistcoats in 

di^ensable Uterai 7 mde meea con- on the obanffe of hands ^ar,” by our esteemed compatriot Mr. 

spicnoosly absent from Its advertisemmt the change of hands jg intensdy poignant. Alto- 

columns. Now, imder the stimulating „ „ „ _ , v. % new issue is _a most _stimulat- 


Node fob SouonoKs ii® Oebebs.- 


ouDDuu ouvDiu.Domcui, Yon observe* JDJsujuo, IB inxeuseiy poignani. aixo- 

columns. How, under the stimulating ^ j nr n » gether the new issue is a most stimulat- 

rare to ^e on a new lease of life. On the erlinetion o! the only organ ===== 

the subject of passive resistance I fear which represented in the weekly press the 

that Mr. Sandow and I do not see quite well-^o^ded distrust felt by all patriotic Note for Solicitors and Others. — 
eye to eye. None the less I am confi- Imperialists toward Germany as the agrent prow- Zutka, of the Hippodrome, must never 
dent that he will do much to restore the Europe.” be called as a witness in any case where 

faded glories of the Spectator. Mr. Inotealso that Mr. Winston Churchill, his evidence would be of vital import- 
Sandow, I understand, has behaved with speaking at Chowbent on the 3rd inst., ance, as he won’t bear searching exami- 
extraordinary consid^ation to the old did not scruple to say that the muzzling nation, and is so very easily doubled up 
staff, all of whom he has presented with of honest British pens by a ^eat Conti- in the box. 

^een waistcoats with onyx buttons, and nental combine whidi they had witnessed 

is retaining the services of Mr. Straohey in the case of the Spectator was the It is stated that the license of the Anto- 
to edit the Rifle Club column at a worst blow that had befallen the country matic Refreshment Supply Company (now 
princely salary. The price given for since the black week of Colenso. in liquidation) is to be assigned to “Little 

the paper, however, has heen somewhat To this I may he permitted to answer Mary, Limited.” But why “ Limited ? ” 
exaggerated. £900,000 would he nearer first of all that nothing is further from This error of judgment is sure to put off 
the mark. Claudius Clear. me than any intention to revolutionise a great many possible clients. 
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A FOOTBALL MATCH. 

(From an Old Print ) 


SAN CARLISTS AT OOVENT GARDEN. 

Monday^ November 14. — Perhaps dread of fog kept tlie 
Box-folk from coiuing to see and hear La Tosca, which offered 
the attraction of Madame GaoHETri in the title r6le, Signor 
Anselmi as the nnliappy Mario Cavaradossi, and Signor 
Anoona as II Barone Scarpia, Always regretting that Puccini 
had not selected some other subject, a story not a play, on 
which to exercise his power as a composer, one must admit 
that he has made excellent use of the materials at hand, and 
that it would be difficult to find better interpreters of his 
work, both musically and dramatically, than the three princi- 
pals above-mentioned. Signor Campanini was in the conductor’s 
chair, and the performance in everyway, vocally and orches- 
trally, was most satisfactory. 

Tuesday, — ^M, Maubel, playing Bigoletto to a well-filled 
house, provoked extraordinary enthusiasm. Miss Alice 
Nielsen, as Cfilda, sang like a bird ; not a nightingale, but 
some other kind of bird more detached in the matter of 
sentiment. Signor Anselmi, in the part of IZ Duca, went 
through his arias correctly enough, but was not perhaps 
quite adequately licentious in his methods; he seemed to 
lack something of the perfect ducal libertine. The chorus 
was admirably workmanlike in their regard both for the time 
and the spirit of the music. 

Wednesday, — A good performance of Faiist to a good 
house. Stalls quite full, boxes nearly so, and t’other parts 
[ of the house almost as well filled as were the parts in the 
always popular opera. Madame Waida as Marguerite, and 
Signor Dane as Faust generally satisfactory, but here and 
there a trifle weak, perhaps owing to London fog, but “ for a’ 
that an’ a’ that ” an enthusiastic call at the end of the third 
Act brought on Marguerite and her Faust, Mephistopheles- 
Arimondi and P'aZe^ztin-ANCONA, four times before the curtain. 

Thursday, — Clear night after a foggy day : house rather 
clear too. Perhaps Chjea’s Adriana Lecouvreur (of which 


particulars were given last week) is not sufficiently attractive, 
even though Madame GiAOHErri be a delightful Adnana, and 
Mile. i)E Cisneros as La Prlncessa with Signor Angelini Fornari 
as II Priyieipe di Bouillon, both do their best as Bouillons to 
keep the potage a-boiling. The whole performance was 
certainly worthy of far better support than appeared in 
evidence. 

AN OFFICIAL EXTEMPORE RHYMESTER. 

Lord Milner, in the course of his speech at Bloemfontein, 
took a hint from Silas Wegg and “dropped into poetry.” 
He is reported in the Times as saying : — 

“ I do not expect nor desire a boom, 

But merely that the excessive gloom 
Should be cast off ” — ^and here he chose 
To return again to his favourite prose, 

Though his rhyme is good as far as it goes. 

And his Lordship is to be sincerely complimented on his 
new departure, winch we trust will find many imitators 
who, if they possess Lord Milner’s gift of extemporising, will 
enliven their speeches with statements of measures in metre 
and adorn diplomacy with dithyrambs. 

What will he do with it ? — ^The Lord Ohlvncellor has been 
presented by his Majesty with a new Seal, and has been 
allowed to retain the old one. It is not unlikely that liis 
Lordship will generously present the latter to the Zoological 
Gkndens, where it wiU be a welcome addition to the Seal 
Family. 

The New Efficiency.” 

Aooobding to The Civilian “general intelligence” is one of 
the subjects which are in future to be excluded from the 
examination for First-class Officers of Excise. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

It is an old axiom in politics tiat a nation does not 
like a Coalition Government. It is equally true that, 
in spite of Hoie and Smollett, Erckmaxx-Chatrlan and one 
or two others, the average reader is not attracted by books 
written in collaboration. Objection is the stronger when, 
taking up a slim volume like The Affair at the Inn 
(Gay & Bird), one finds jlJrs. 'Kate Douglas Wiggin with no 
fewer than three assistants. The result is more pleasing 
than the promise. To tell the truth, if my Baronite had 
not been warned ofP by the circumstantial catalogue of 
authors, he would have innocently accepted the story as 
the unaided work of his early favourite, author of Timothy's 
QtiesL Mary Fixdlater, Ja>?e Fikdlater, and eke Ailast 
McAulay, are not severally or collectively the rose. But they 
have lived near it. Miss Mary Fikdlater’s contribution, 
dealing with old hypochondriacal Mrs, Maegill of ^ Tun- 
bridge AVells, is in its way as good as anything in the 
congeries. Mrs. Wiggin is responsible for the pretty, 
sprightly American girl on a visit to Devonshire. Another 
amusing character is Sir Archibald Mackenzie, a pragmatical 
Scotch Baronet, who detests women, and in the last chapter 
is found on his knees imploring Virginia Pomeroy of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, U.S.A., to marry. Decidedly a diverting book. 

The Prodigal Son, by Hall Oaihe (HEiXEMLWinir), is decidedly 
a powerful novel- Its commencement is as bright and 
fuU of colour as the first scene of a good comic opera, and 
the reader’s interest, in the action which is to lead up 
gradually to deep tragedy, is at once aroused, nor is it 
allowed to drop throughout the story, usque ad finem. 
Certainly as a writer Oaisje is able. But why does he damage 
his work by occasional platitudes, as, for instance, when after 
a strong dramatic situation he observes, “None of us can 
foresee the future. We must all bow before the Unknown.” 
Whereupon Mrs, Gamp would have remarked, “ There ain’t 
no denigin’ of it, Betsy, The Baron holds that there is a 
serious flaw in Mr. Hall Caine’s title, which suggests to 
everyone who has had a Christian education the parable of 
The Prodigal Son, We all know how that spendthrift lived 
riotously, went to rack and ruin, and then, on his returning 
repentant to his father, was by him received, despite the elder 
brother’s angry remonstrance, with open arms and open house. 
Such is not at all the stoiy of this novel, wherein the younger 
son behaves not only as a prodigal but as a thorough scamp, 
bringing himself within the pale of the criminal law ; and 
when he does return, it is as a millionaire, and after his father’s 
death. 

Sir Charles Wyndham (HuTOBnoiraoN) is described by its 
author as “a biography.” It is rather a calendar of the 
comedian’s achievements on the stage, filled out to a portly 
volume by newspaper clippings, the reproduction of bills of 
the plays, and the inordinate attenuation of some familiar 
I stories. Mir, Pemberton is not to blame for this result, except 
inasmuch as he was resolved to make a book. Writing 
about a still living, strenuously working, public man, it 
was perhaps necessary that his scheme and his hteraiy style 
should be based upon that indispensable work Who 's Who, 
But why in such circumstances try to write a biography ? 
What might be done is disclosed within the limits of the first 
fifty pages, where the subject of the wordy narrative himself 
takes up the pen. It is an anto-biography we want, and Sir 
Charles Wyndham’s too brief essays in that direction show 
what is lost if this somewhat tiresome hook is to take its 
I place. The actor writes in the breezy fashion in which he 
talks. The contrast is the more cruel for his faithful 
bio^apher when, reversing Fahtaff's habit, we come upon 
the mtolerable quantity of half-baked bread that accompanies 
the sip of sparkling sack. 


Major Griffiths, in his Fifty Years of Public Sei^ce 
(Cassell & Co.), has given us a very intex*esting, and, in parts, 
a decidedly entertaining book. The story of the early days of 
a man who has subsequently made a career for himself is the 
portion of the Major’s biography that has the most charm for 
the Baron. The Major records Sothern’s first appearance at the 
Haymarket Theatre as Lord Dundreary, as a success; and 
tells how Manager Buokstone congratulated Sothern at the 
wing. But the Baron remembers quite another tale, which he 
had from Mrs. CmppEmvLE (Miss Snowdon), who was in the 
cast with Sothern, and, according to her account, at the fall of 
the curtain everyone sneaked off the stage to the dressing- 
rooms, not one caring to face the debutant or even to pretend 
to congratulate him. Sothern, upset, had made up his mind 
to return to America, when, before the expiration of the third 
week, business improved, the humour of Dundreary began to 
attract the town, and, in a short time, the success was enor- 
mous. To return to our Major premiss, one of his best prison 
scenes is where he himself is the culprit up before Mr. Secre- 
tary Cross. The Major’s experiences in the Crimea and his 
incidental stories during lus Ulysses-like wanderings are 
capital reading. 

He is a bold man who would take up the story of the life 
of Sir Roger de Ooverley after Addison had laid down his 
pen. Mr. Frankfort Moore is such, daring comparison in 
Sir Roger's Eeir (Hoddeb and Stoughton). Having, pre- 
smnahly in obedience to the classic injunction, “ spent his 
nights and days with Addison,” he comes ont of the ordeal 
exceedingly well. ^ His presentation of Sir Roger and his 
surroundings in his ancestral home my Baronite finds very 
pleasing. The misunderstanding upon which the story 
mainly turns is perhaps a little strained in the direction of 
artificiality. When Captain SenJbrey, Sir Roger's heir, of late 
restored to favour, is confronted by accusation of having 
married in the Fleet Prison a girl he never saw or even 
heard of, he might have done better than “ drop into a chair 
and sit there vrith bowed head, his hands clasped before 
him.” A few plain words would have disposed of the ajBfair. 
But then, where would have been Mr. Frankfort Moore’s 
story ? And we should have been sorry to miss it. 


Mr. W. A. Mackenzie is obviously a student in the school 
of Sherlock Eolmes, and Sir Conan Doyle has no occasion to 
be ashamed of his disciple. Indeed in The Drexel Dream 
(Chatto and Windus) there are some ingenious complications 
and devices which my Baronite ventures to say the Master 
will probably wish he had thought of. So abundant are Mr. 
Mackenzie’s resources that in the closing pages, after the 
reader has supped excitement through varying devolution of 
detective skill, he suddenly comes upon a climax. This inci- 
dent, being wholly unexpected, is probably the most success- 
ful of aU. 


Among “pocket editions” of ShaJtspeare, the Baron 
welcomes a set issued from William Heinemann’s, which, 
consisting up to the present 
time of twenty -five small 
volumes, is nearing its comple- 
tion. The type is clear, the text 
is that of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Cambridge Shakspeare, in- 
debtedness being duly acknow- 
ledged, the “ introductions ” by 
George Brandes brief and to the 
point. A small side pocket will 
not be encumbered by the pre- 
sence of one of these little books, 

BO useful at a Shakspearian 
performance. 
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A TEMPEST IN A TEACUP. 

Lucky the author of £V rather commonplace play who has 
Miss Marie Teimpest for his heroine. Never was the assistance 
of this sprightly actress more valuable than in the piece by 
Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox entitled The Freedom of Sn^annCj 
now being given at the Criterion, By the author’s wish, as 
evidenced in the playbill, we are ’ to consider this effort as a 
“ Light Comedy,” and all that can help to make it so is done 
by Miss Tempest as Suzanne Trerai% and, as far as opportunity 
is afforded him, by Mr. Charles Sugden as an old rouL 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth as the wayward Suzanne's somewhat 
stodgy husband, Charles Trevor, acquits himseK well of the 
very difficult task of impersonating an uninteresting variant 
of the conmionly-sensible type so familiar to playgoers who 
call to mind John Mildmay, Citizen Sangfroid, and a few 
others. 

Then we have the mother-in-law, unpleasantly dictatorial 
and odiously interfering . . . well, we know that inotheHn-law, 
and Miss Ada I'errar succeeds in putting Lady Charlotte 
Trevor on the best possible terms with the audience. That 
Mr. Lennox should have introduced into the piece the old 
rouS Fitzroy Harding, admirably made up and perfectly 
played for all it is worth, and more, by Mr. Charles^ Sugden, 
only to drop him out of it again as soon as possible, is a 
matter -of sad surprise to all whom the piece in the least 
interests. By this time no one can have more real cause to 
regret such treatment of an ancient and ever acceptable type 
than the author. 

The dialogue is of the kind -of 'Smartness that, with not a 
few, passes for wit, and Fitzroy Harding, after Suzanne, has 
a fair share in it. Mr. Hailard’s performance as Cajptain 


Harry Cecil, the modern stage-type of a gay Lothario, is 
excellent, as. also is that of the boyish lover. Tommy Keston, 
played. by Mr. A, E. Matthews. The same may be said of 
the ogling lumbago’d old fop (of the Ogleby family), 
Lord Batcheb, carefully rendered by Mr. Holman Clark. 
Mr. Titheradge appears as a kind of colourless friend of the 
family, and Miss Alice Beet’s Miss Minching, the companion, 
amusingly recalls some other characters of a similar kind 
I with much the same business. 

Miss-BEATRiOE Beckley, a- lady of no particular importance, 
is sympathetic as Suzanne's attached friend, and Miss Florence 
Sinclair sufficiently indicates tlie mischievous kind of flirt 
she is engaged to represent. The charwoman, a vei-y smah 
character part in the last Act, is repulsively comic, tmd is 
excellently played by Miss Alice Mansfield. j 

Had the author only taken trouble' to strengthen his 
material, and develop his best comedy characters on the 
right lines, the piece, though based upon the well-worn 
theme of DivorQons, with such a- cast, and with so brilliant 
and. popular a comSdienne as Marie Tempest, might have 
achieved a great success and would have secured for itself a 
long run. But the work is thin, and those who come to 
laugh resent the_^seriousness of the so-styled “light comedy,” 
which results in dulness, and feel grieved to see merry Miss 
Tempest moved to convulsive tears and hysterical sobs about 
a matter which is of no particular consequence to anybody. 

First-Class Entertainment. — ^During this winter, at every 
opportunity that may be afforded by the weather, al fresco 
Snow Balls will be given by the aristocracy in tow n knd 
country, following the happy initiative of Carids our friend. 
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DO WE GET OUR DESERTS?” 

[The symposium wliich a contemporary lias promoted on the above 
topic lias caused a great wa\e of emotion to pass through the English- 
speaking world. 3/r Punch has much pleasuie in contributing to it, 
and ventures to anticipate the views of a variety of distinguished per- 
sonages *J 

It is for me to inquire too closely into the inscrutuble 
methods of Providence, and in any case it would be contrary 
to my known principles with regard to self-advertisement if 
I allowed myself to be dragged into this discussion. At the 
same time I may perhaps say that though I should have been 
inclined to fix my own deserts at seven figures, I regard a 
circulation of three-quarters of a million as sufficiently near 
the mark. H\ll Caint:. 


Do I get my deserts ? I guess that is so. Roosevet.t. 


I have not yet taken, by augury, the opinion of the birds 
on this enthralling subject, but personallv I liarclly ever 
miss, Car'jOS. 


I neither have, nor have had, any desire to shackle freedom 
of discussion on this or any other topic among my colleagues 
in the Government ; but, for myself, I propose to preserve an 
Open Mind during the present Parliament, and idtimately — 
at some date not yet determined — shall leave it to the con- 
stituencies to decide this momentous question. 

A. J. Balfour. 


I often think we get even more than we deserve. Speaking 
loosely — for I write in the middle of a snow-drift, and at 
some distance from statistics — 1 cannot say that it has invari- 
ably been the case with me that 

Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night^s repose ” ; 

yet I never remember to have missed this delightful and 
refreshing experience. Devonshire. 

Count no man liappy on this point tiU he has reached his 
Last Phase ; and even then 'there may be a fresh edition, a 
Positively I,ast Phase. Posebery. 


If I can be said to believe anything, I believe that some of 
us do get our deserts. Anyhow, I have had a capital time in 
the States. John Morley. 


I sometimes feel that I don’t deserve all the hard things 
that people say of me. I am really quite a nice old gentle- 
man. Henry Campbeu.-Bannermak. 


Let you know more definitely later on, when they make up 
the Liberal Cabinet. D. Lloyd-George. 


It ’s not so much what we get, as the nasty way in which 
some of us get it. Am)r£ (General). 

No ; we ought all to have £2,S00 a year. — O. Bernard Shaw. 


Speaking on behalf of Wordsworth, Tennyson arid myself, 
I have no hesitation in saying Yes. Ajoted Austen. 

The Highest Love asks for No Reward. M. Corelli. 


If we do get our defeerts, they don’t seem to take the form 
of quick-firing guns. ’ T. Atkins, R.A. 

Apparently not. It looks as if the other side got ours, and 
we got theirs. United Free Kirker, ' 


Finding myself in disagreement with Mr. Pevrson on this 
matter, I lim turning my solicitor loose on liim 

Late Editor of the “Siandard.” 


Certainly, in the matter of popular fame, I am quite 
satisfied that I have got all I deserved. How different in the 
pre-poetic age referred to by Horace ! W illiam Bailey. 


In my case impossible, short of apotheosis. 

William the Second. 

So far, have no complaint to make of Honorable Providence. 

Togo (Admiral). 

Am I going to get my deserts? On my conscience 1 
siiieorelv trust not. RoJDESTA’ENSKy (AdmiraP. 

0. S. 


MR. PUNCH’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

How much better it is to get wisdom than gold— and how 
much easier. 

Happy IS the man who is admired and praised by his 
fellows — for lie is dead. 

I'he pure in lieart are slow to credit calumnies, but they 
sometimes like to hear about them. 

A lilieral education is considered the best dowry, but 
£10,000 a year is still rather liked. 

The magic of first love is that it goes so soon and is 
remembered so long. 

The consciousness of duty performed gives us music at 
midnight, and so, also, does the man who lives next door. 

Nosce te vpsum^ but don’t tell everybody the whole truth 
about the thing you know. 

If you insist on telling the truth you may probably shame 
the devil, but you won’t be considered very cheery in Society. 

Novelty is an essential attribute of the beautiful— especially 
novelty in hats. 

A good reputation is a fair estate, but there are others on 
which it is easier to get a mortgage. 

Virtue alone is powerful, but in combination with Ameri- 
can dollars she is invincible, and can even marry a Duke. 

A good life keeps off wrinkles, but a good wrinkle some- 
times keeps off a lot of trouble. 

Do good and care not to whom — no one will notice it. 

A man may be judged by the companies he promotes. 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 

An account of a wedding in the Tunbridge Wells Advertiser 
of the 18th ult. states that the bride wore a “valuable set 
of white firs, the gift of the bridegroom.” The happy pair 
WOTe evidently Forest Lovers. Perhaps the scribe, in his next 
botanical description of a marriage ceremony, will attire the 
lady in furze, by way of a change. 


People talk about letter-writing as a lost art. Y'et a corre- 
spondent sends us the following communication which she 
has received from a candidate for domestic service : 

“ Dear Madam, — ^In answer to your advertisement of the 
13th inst. as help for Houses work I offer my servises. I am 
a Widow without encumbranes and seeking same. 

“ Yours respfuly.” 


Ko Infants in Arms Need Apply. 

BLANK requires an English Butler, over three, with highest 
personal recommendation, &c . — The Tahlet. 
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THE COMPLETE DOCTOR. 

[Vide the recently published Confessions of an 
English Doctor.] 

My friends, by every means you can, 
Avoid the life of the medicine man. 

His lot in a vale of woe is thrown 
With never a minxite to call his own. 

As soon as he closes his weaiy eyes 
Some inconsiderate patient dies, 

And inconsiderate babes are born 
When he creeps to bed in the grey of 
mom; 

By night and day he is slave and thrall 
To every pauper that bids him caU. 

But if, no matter what I may say. 

You stiU persist in your wilful way, 

A hint or two from one who knows 
May lighten your self-inflicted woes. 

Be youth and youthful ways forgot : 
Assume an age if you have it not. 

Try to look prosperous, plump and 
porty — 

Medical men are young at forty. 

The working-man with anxious care 
Sprinkles with tea his grizzling hair ; 
All traces of youthfulness you must hide 
With a little potassium cyanide. 

As youth must be carefully kept from 
view, 

So ignorance ought to be hidden too. . 
Judicious deception will do far more 
Than all your JCsculapian lore. 

Your power is gone when a man supposes 
You bnve a doubt of your diagnosis. ' 

In your innermost heart you may feel at 
sea — 

If it ‘s mumps, or measles, or housemaid’s 
kneS— 

But once let your victim perceive your 
trouble, _ 

And the fount of his faith will cease_to 
bubble. 

There may be doctors, I do not doubt, 
\Mio, when a patient is prone to gout, 
Win strongly advise him to cut it short 
With his pounds of flesh and his bottles 
of port. 

A course like that is devoid of sense : 

He takes the advice or he takes offence. 
If he takes offence he kicks you out ; 

If he takes the advice he is cured of his 
gout ; 

And instead of dispensing for him, eheu! 
He promptly proceeds to dispense with 
you. 

But let your tact be mostly spent 
In winning the feminine dement. 

For a medical man’needjscarce be told 
A woman with nerves is a mine of gold. 
Thus, when you enter your patient’s room 
Affect a sympathetic gloom ! 

Don’t laugh at the curious things she feds 
In her arms and legs, in] her soles and 
heels. 

The grinding ache in her back, the smart 
Of the red-hot needle that stabs her heart ; 



MisaOriffin, “I’u suKE IT ursT EE Mes. Jones’s that sue cant uasaod Maeel. 

The child is most affectionate.” 

Polite Visitor (eager to agree). “Yes, the way she gets on with you shows that! ” 


But stroke her hand in a soothing way 
And ask her, “ How is the pulse to-day ? ” 
Enquire for the pain at the back of her 
nose, 

The feeling of dizziness down in her toes, 
ITie block of ice in her burning chest, 
The red-hot coal in her freezing breast. 
The lead in her liver — and all the rest. 

If doctors stickled for truth, how many 
Would ever be blessed with an honest 
penny ? 

How many who drive a spanking pair 
Would do their rounds on Shanks’s 
mare, 

And still find plenty of time to spare ? 


‘‘Before I forget 

Eeferrikg to the “ Great Douglas 
Cause,” the Ghronide remarks : — 

“ Elderly peopl^ will recollect the law-suit 
which aroused so much excitement ni tho 
middle of the eighteenth centuiy ” 

Ducentenarians, please copy. 

liines from North. Westmorland. 

There was a young Member named Broo, 
Who grew weary of being a Whig, 

So, thirsting for 
He emerged as a Tory, 

And gallantly went the whole pig. 
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AVe are informed tliat the function of 
the second Baltic Squadron will be to 
search for the survivors of the first. 

Tlie authorities of the Congo Tree 
State are endeavouring to popularise 
travel through their territory, and 
announce a reduction of first-class rail- 
way fares. Owing to the spread of 
civilisation, there are now so few bar- 
barous States ill the world that we fancy 
many persons will be attracted to these 
parts. 

The fact that there was no booing at 
the Royal Performances at Windsor 
Castle before the King and Queen of 
Portugal is looked upon as a well- 
deserved snub to certain gaUeryites. 

Seeing that the First Night judgment 
of a phiy is very often faulty, why not, 
asks an Irish gentleman, hold the First 
Night a week later ? The idea is not as 
new as it sounds. Mr. Tree, it may he 
remembered, once started straight away 
with the Ticelith Nirjht. 

The discovery that the Dorney Mile at 
Eton is 20 yards short of a inile, and 
that the Eton running records of the 
past are consequently of no value, has 
produced a feeling of consternation in 
scholastic circles. 

Mr. Pearson’s advice to Mr. Byron 
Curtis, the late Editor of the Standard : 
Gwynne, and hear it. 

** Tlie non-retum of books,” said Lord 
Rosebery, in his speech at the opening 
of a new Carnegie Library last week, 
“has ended more friendships than any 
oth3r cause of which I am cognisant.” 
Yet T.P.’s Weekly, a literary journal, 

, actually published, the other day, an 
article in praise of “The Spirit of 
Borrow.” 

Now that the cold weather lias come> 
univei-sal sympathy is being felt for the 
Marquis of Anglesey, who will have to 
go about this winter with only one 
waistcoat, in the place of the five 
hundred of last year. 

According to the United Service 
Gazette^ orders liave been given that the 
tallow hitherto used at the launching 
of warships shall in future be replaced 
liy margarine. This' is looked upon as 
a ^dctory by those per^ns who have long 
declared that tallow is inferior to mar- 
garine as a substitute for butter. 

Having read of the onslaught made on 
a Cornish lady’s fur boa by a rat, a 
young lady whites to inform us that, a 


short time ago, her chinchilla muff was 
attacked by moth. 

The antique battle-axe which was 
offered, with other articles left in rail- 
way carriages, for sale by auction last 
week, is stated to have been stolen from 
one of our arsenals. 

Where now, our City Aldermen are 
asking, is man’s vaunted superiority? 
There has been discovered in the State 
of Kansas a species of grasshopper 
which is endowed with a double set of 
teeth and two stomachs. A feeling of 
sullen jealousy prevails in civic circles. 

An international exliibition of adver- 
tising will shortly be held at Antwerp. 
Thank Heaven, Grreat Britain will he 
able to hold her own in the Novelists’ 
section, in both the ma^e and female 
departments. 

The present cliarge for smacking 
litigants’ faces in the Royal Courts of 
Justice is £10 per face, hut it is an- 
nounced that the tariff may be raised. 

King Carlos has proved himself such 
an unerring shot that King Edward’s 
wisdom in concluding an Arbitration 
Treaty with him has been conceded by 
every one. 

The fact diat Colonel Le Roy Lewis, 
when his mansion was burning, saved 
the French governess before the German 
one, has given the liveliest satisfaction to 
our friends across the Channel. 

During a recent sitting of the Hun- 
garian Diet, seats, books, and ink-bottles 
were hurled at the President. As a 
result of his not being hit there is to 
be an inquiry into the marksmanship of 
the nation. ' 

Eighteen St. Petersburg lawyers have 
been called to the colours. They should 
at least know how to charge. 

We must once more call attention to 
the gross carelessness of a contemporary. 
We hear that the following head-lines 
have caused considerable irritation in 
the Force : — 

Another Police Blunder 

Innocent Men Released. 


Freemasonry. — “0 for a Lodge in some 
vast Wilderness,” Can any of your Past 
Masters in Masonic learning inform the 
present inquirer to what district such a 
Lodge so situated belonged, its number, 
name, Master, and any other particulars, 
and send them under cover to “ One who 
doesn’t know ? ” 
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OXFORD NOTES. 

Some years hence. 

More than usual interest is being 
taken in the Boat Race this year from 
the fact tiiat for the first time for many 
years a native Englishman is included 
in the Oxford crew. Our congratula- 
tions to A. Kerr Macfariane (Loretto 
and Balliol), who has been selected to 
steer us against the sister ’Varsity in the 
historic “ Battle of the Blues.” 

We have also to felicitate another 
Britisher, Morgan Jones - Williams 
(Aherystwitlx and Jesus) on getting his 
Push-ball blue. It really looks as if the 
old country was beginning to wake up 
at last ! 

The nasty collision between a B.N.C. 
eight manned by German (Rhodes) 
scuUers and a New College Coxswainless 
Four, composed of British Colonials, has 
been the sole topic of conversation this 
week. Happily the crisis is now over, 
and the matter is to be referred to the 
Hague Tribunal. The Geiman cox was 
undoubtedly in the wrong, and the 
ICaiser has sent him the usual telegram 
of congratulation. 

To-day the Stars and Stripes float 
proudly over the new and palatial 
buildings of Oriel which liave just been 
completed by the American Skeleton 
Sted Construction Company Limited. 
Men who knew Oxford in the old days 
would he surprised at the numerous 
changes and improvements that have 
been made. The straightening and 
widening of the old High Street (now 
First Avenue), and the magnificent 
Waldorf-Ritz Hotel, which stands where 
St. Mary’s used to be, has made a vast 
difference to the appearance of the town. 

The Master of Balliol (the Rev. Cyprian 
T. Potter, of New Y’orlg entertained in 
Hall the other night the ofl&cers and men 
of the U.S. destroyer Texas, which is. at 
present stationed at Iffley Lock. During 
the course of the evening Sir Thomas 
Lipton (who despite his 101 years is as 
keen a sportsman as ever) made his 
usual happy references to the coveted 
cup, and stated that it was stiU his 
determination to bring it to this side of 
the Atlantic. “ Shamrock XLI.” said Sii* 
Thomas, “ is the best boat I have yet sent 
over, and I can only say, ^ May the best 
boat win!’” 


qATURDAY EVENINGS. - Smart Nan 
^ Wanted for Bacon' window, Sec.— Croydon 
Advertiser. 

If it had been for a Sliakspeare win- 
dow, what a chance for Mr. Hall Caine, 
whose resemblance, &c. 
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“TIT-BITS” AND THE “GUARDIAN.” 

[We are requested to give an empliatic denial 
to the genuineness of the following correspond- 
ence.] 

From the Editor of the “ Guardian ” to 
the Pi'oprietor of ''The Westminster 
Gazette " Strand Magazine,'* d'C. 

Dear Sir George Newnes, — I feel I 
can rely upon having a part of the 
ample space at yonr command to con-ect 
a misapprehension. You say in Mon- 
day’s Westminster Gazette that my pur- 
chase of Tit-Bits will issue in its radical 
transformation — that Tit-Bits, to use 
your own verb, will be “ Guardianised.” 
This is so far from the truth, and may 
disappoint so many persona, misled into 
the hope of reading henceforth two 
Guardians instead of one, that I hasten 
to disclose my plans in words which, 
unlike a classic, will require no com- 
raentaiy. 

In tyiDography and the quality of 
paper employed Tit-Bits will be abso- 
lutely unaltered. The prizes offered, in 
respect both of value and character, will 
be neither increased nor diminished. 
Nor shall I abandon that philosophic 
principle. which lias been visible from 
first to last in the conduct of this mis- 
understood publication. You and I 
know what that principle is; for the 
benefit of others, who may have looked 
only superficially at this subject, it may 
not be superfluous to say that Tit-Bits 
was founded, and has since been con- 
tinued, with the object of fostering that 
power of dissociation of ideas whicli is 
of the first importance in education, as 
any competent teacher of psychology will 
agree. 

It is therefore exact to say that in 
essential principle and in outward form 
Tit-Bits will be what it has been. The 
only changes I intend to make are in 
the staff. May I take our forthcoming 
number as an example of what I mean ? 
Mr. Edmund Qorse (so thoroughly at 
home in France that references to mon 
petit Gosse are frequently heard in the 
Paris theatres) will have a few quaint 
paragraphs on the private life of the 
great IVench sonneteer, Anna Maru de 
Parodia. Mr. A. B. Walklet will say 
something about the influence of Boswell 
on his career. Beading in Boswell, at 
the age of eight, how Johnson attained 
success at O^dord by “ striking in and 
quoting Macrobius,” Mr. Walkley con- 
fides to us that he then and there 
resolved to make his way by “striking 
in and quoting” something or other, as 
often as possible, for the rest of his life. 
“ Do dachshunds bag at the knees ? ” will 
be answered in his own inimitable way 
by the Editor of Notes and Queries, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward will tell the world 
“How fame came.” Unsuited to Tit- 
Bits, you say ? I venture to think not, 



Imperial Yeoman, *‘Much obliged ip you would pick up my Sword forme” 


for we intend to put a catchy (that is 
the word, isn’t it?) heading on Mrs. 
Ward’s article — “Little Bas-Bleu, Come 
Blow Your Horn,” or something in that 
kind. 

At the risk of being egotistic, for it 
is difficult to write about oneself without 
seeming, to others, to write too much, 
I may as well say frankly that I am not 
ashamed of literature and culture, and 
that although snippets will continue to 
give feature to my new property they 
win be snippets for ihe cultivated, the 
serious, by the serious, the cultivated. 
I shall regard the editing of Tit-Bits as 
in its nature a sacred Trust, to be ad- 
ministered to the end that scholarship 
and culture may fall, drop by drop, 


upon minds waiting, as I firmly believe, 
to receive them. Think of the effect, 
jfor example, of this bit contributed to 
our next number but one, by Mr. Arthur 
Symons : “ WalterBater > what memories 
are freshened and made fragrant by 
that name ! What a marvel that a style 
in which clause is laid by the side of 
clause, lovely one after lovely other, 
until the long, retouched sentence is 
musical, invertebrate, should have been 
so flexible to the interpretation of so 
many kinds of beauty! That a mind 
so nicely adapted to the appreciation of 
exquisite fluoresceuce should yet have 
valued adequately severe design! For 
Pater the only gifts I could wish from 
the faeries are that his sentences might 
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have achieved a more highly articulated 
structure, and that humop, which often 
seems to hover above his page, should 
now and then have come to light upon 
it.” Trusting you will pardon me for 
having troubled you with so long a 
letter, I am, yours sincerely, 

W. Hobhouse. 

Dear jMr. Hobhouse,—! am glad to 
give you all the publicity I have in 
stock." Next week I could give you 
more : but I suppose you couldn’t wait. 
While it is something to know that 
Tit-Bits will not be consolidated with 
your ])right weekly, I still maintain that 
the emplo\Tnent of the persons you men- 
tion wiK give pain to my old readers. 
If you must go in for style and litera- 
ture, why not employ somebody with a 
little ginger and spirit? Last night I 
was trying to think of people for you. 
Among others 

I tiLonght of Chesterton, the marvellous boy. 

You see, your new hand isn’t the only 
man who can handle a dictionary of 
quotations. I am reluctantly compelled 
to think you deliberately obscure in your 
remarks about “ dissociation of ideas.” 
I have heard of their association. Is 
that what you mean ? Let me conclude 
by a frien^y tip : if you want the thing 
to be a go, let your motto be, “More 
matter, less mind.” 

Yours sincerely, 

George Netoes. 

I refuse to “think of the effect” of 
Mr. Symons’s piece. Your subscription 
list will show what your readers think, 

LIFE'S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 

IV. — ^The Ohaiemah. 

I. 

The Eon. Felix Stoic, Ubey^al Candidate 
for Bilkinghavi, to his agent Mr. 
Harry Keast. 

Dear Keast, — What do yon think 
about another Meeting? There have 
been a good many big speeches lately, 
and my constituents will perhaps be 
asking themselves how far I apee with 
them. Let me know how it strikes you. 

Yours sincerely, 

!lteix Stow. 

II. 

Mr. Harry Keast to the Hon. Felix Stow. 

Dear Mr. Stow, — ^I have made some 
inquiries, and it is generally thought 
that the time is ripe for another large 
Meeting. The best dates would be either 
the 22nd or the 29th of next month — ^both 
Thursday, which is market day, when 
the country people come in. 

Yours faithfully, 

Harry Keast. 

nr. 

The Hon. Felix Stow to Mr. Harry Keast. 

Dear Keast, — I think the 29th is 


the day. I forgot to say in my last 
that you must get me a new Chairman. 
I reaUy cannot stand Burge any more. 
Yours sincerely, 

Felix Stow. 

IV. 

Mr. Han'y Keast to the Hon. Felix Stow. 

Dear Mr. Stow, — ^We have fixed the 
29th, and aU that now remains is the 
Chairman. The opinion of the influen- 
tial men here is that you must get Sir 
Boniah Bogg. He controls a great 
number of votes and is very highly 
respected, and is the only man for whom 
Burge would be willing to stand down. 
It would be best for you to write to 
him yourself. Yours faithfully, 

Harry Keast. 

V. 

The Hon. Fdix Stow to Mr. Harry Keast. 

Dear Keast, — ^Are you reaUy serious 
in suggesting that old ass ? Is there no 
way of escape ? Yours sincerely, 

Felix Stow. 

VI. 

Telegram from Mr. Harry Keast to the 
Hon. Felix Stow. 

Bogg invaluable. Write at once.— K east. 

VII. 

The Hon. Felix Stow to Sir Bonian Bogg. 

Dkar Sir Bonian, — ^I should esteem it 
a very great honour if you would consent 
to take the chair at the Meeting which I 
am addressing at Bilkingham on the 
29th of next month. Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

Felix Stow. 

VIII. 

Sir Bonian Bogg to the Hon. Felix Stow. 

Dear Me. Stow, — ^Before I give my 
consent to preside over your Meeting I 
must be fully satisfied that your views 
coincide with mine on various important 
problems of the day. Please therefore 
state as concisely as possible your atti- 
tude to the following questions : — 

(a) Old Age Pensions. 

(b) Deceased Wife’s Sister* 

(c) Fiscal Eefonn. 

(d) The Zionist Movement. 

When replying please mark youx letter 
Z334, as I deal with all my correspond- 
ence by method. I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Bonian Bogg. 

rx. 

The Hon. Felix Stow to Sir Bonian Bogg. 

Dear Sir Bonian, — ^It seems to me diat 
I cannot do better tlian enclose the 
Bilkingham Herald^ s report of my first 
speech to the constituency. That seems 
to me to supply the answers which you 
need. May I point out how important 
it is that my Committee should know as 
I soon as possible if we are to have the 


honour of your support as Chairman on 
the 29th. Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

Felix Stow. 

X. 

Sir Bonian Bogg to the Hon. Felix Stow. 

Dear Mr. Stow, — ^I- have had your 
speech read to me very slowly three 
times, omitting only the references to the 
enthusiasm of the audience — such collec- 
tions of persons being to my mind very 
like sheep. But I cannot find any pro- 
nouncement either on the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister’s Bill or on the Zionist Movement. 
Kindly satisfy my mind on these im- 
portant points ; and in replying will you 
please mark the envelope as well as the 
letter with the reference number witb 
which I furnished you ? I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

Bonian Bogg. 

XI. 

The Hon. Felix Stow to Mr. Harry Keast. 

Dear Keast, — I enclose Sir Bonian 
Bogg’s last letter. Why on earth you 
are so set on having such a Chairman 
I can’t conceive. What am I to reply ? 
I never heard of the Zionist movement. 
Yours sincerely, . 

Felix Stow. 

XII. 

Telegram from Mr. Keast to the Hon. 
Felix Stow. 

Favour return Jews Palestine. Sup- 
port Bill’s deceased wife’s sister. Haste 
important. Keast. 

xiir. 

The Hon. Felix Stoic to Sir Bonian Bogg. 

Dear Sir Bonian, — Pray excuse my 
delay in replying, but I wished to give 
the matter earnest attention. With 
regard to the Zionist movement, I am, 
I may say, in complete accord with it. 
Palestine seems to me to be pre-eminently 
the country for the Jews. I see a great 
opening for them there. As for the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s BiU, although I 
re^et the necessity of dragging such 
intimate matters before the public eye, 
I am in favour of liberty. It would 
be better of course if tbe man married 
the right sister first, but I would none 
the less allow him to do so in time. 
After all, this is a free country. Believe 
me. Yours very truly, 

Felix Stow. 

XIV. 

Sir Bonian Bogg to the Hon. Felix Stow. 

Dear Mr. Stow, — One little point in 
your printed speech, which I now know 
almost by heart — as the saying is, 
although of course by head were more 
accurate — causes me some anxiety, and 
until it is cleared up I do not see how I can 
give my consent to preside at your Meet- 
ing. You repudiate Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Protective policy with unmistakable 
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empliasis, but 1 cannot be absolutely 
certain how far your words are merely 
rhetorical or scientifically exact in your 
references to the Prime Minister. My 
own views on this question are ciystal- 
lised, and so sacred that nothing short 
of complete unanimity would satisfy my 
conscience. I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
Bonian BogCt. 

P.S. — Please remember to alter your 
reference number to AA13, as I have just 
had a new set of pigeon-holes made. 

XV. 

The Hon, Felix Stow to Mr. Hairy Keast. 

Dear Iveast, —This is getting perfectly 
ridiculous. See what your Big-wig 
writes to-day. What are his infernal 
crystallised views? It is so impossible 
that I should agree with him tliat I am 
determined to end the farce. So please 
arrange for Burge again, but do for 
heaven’s sake stop him from calling me 
the Right Honourable in his opening 
speech. Yours sincerely, 

Oct. 14. Felix Stow. " 

XVI. 

The Hon. Felix Stow to Sir Bonian Bogg. 

Dear Sir Bonian, — ^After giving your 
kind letter the utmost attention, I have 
come to the conclusion that it would 
perhaps be better not to proceed in my 
request that you should honour our 
Meeting by presiding over it. I feel 
certain that we are inevitably bound to 
differ here and there, and 1 know how 
painful it would be to you to find that 
you had by implication given your 
support to an opinion in which you did 
not believe. I am therefore very re- 
luctantly asking Mr. Burge to take the 
chair as before. Believe me. 

Yours very truly, 

Oet. 14. Felix Stow. 

XVK. 

The Hon. Felix Stoto to Mr. Daniel 



TRUE APPRECIATION. 


{Overheard at the Theatre.) 

Mrs. Parvenu. “I don’t know that I’m exackly GOS^'E on Shakspe^re Plays.*” 

[Mr P. agrees. 


Burge. 

Dear Mr. Burge, — I shall esteem it a 
great kindness if you will again take the 
chair at our next Meeting, on the 29th 
of next month. Yours sincerely, 

Oct. 14. Felix Stow. 

xvni. 

Mr. Harry Keast to the Hon. Felix Stoio. 

Dear Mr. Stow,— I saw Sir Bonian this 
morning, and quickly convinced him 
that you and he see eye to eye. I wiU 
tell you what I told him when you come 
down; or shall I come to town? I 
enclose a rough pull of the poster. You 
will see hovr well Sir Bonian Bogg’s 
name looks. Yours faithfully, 

Oct. 14. Harry Keast. 

XIX. 

Mr, Hai'ry Keast to the Hon. Felix Stow. 
{Next day.) 

Am coining by 11.30 train. Bt’RGE 


threatens secede. Greatly regret your 
haste,— Keast. 

XX, 

Sir Bonian Bogg to the Hon. Felix Stoic. 

Sir Bonian Bogg is at a loss to under- 
stand the letter AA13, since Stow’s 
agent yesterday called and quickly satis- 
fied Sir Bonian Bogg’s mind on all 
points that were in doubt. Together 
they arranged the procedure of the 
Meeting, and the agent at once fell in 
with afl Sir Bonian Bogg’s suggestions 
as to the occupants of the front row of 
the platform and other essential matters. 
After reading Mr. Stow’s odd letter Sir 
Bonian Bogg cannot but feel that he has 
been jjkiyed with, and the thought is an 
exceedingly distasteful one. If Mr. Stow 
has any explanation to offer, Sir Bonian 
Bogg will he pleased to give it considera- 


tion; otherwise it would perhaps be 
better if all coirespondence between 
himself and Sir Bonian Bogg were to 
cease. 


Nothing Startling. 

Sir, — T he other day I saw the follow- 
ing heading in the Westminster Gazette : 

“IN WINTER’S GRIP, 

A ‘LOST’ EXPRESS TRAIN.” 

But surely there’s nothing very excep- 
tional in tliis; certainly not to me. I 
am always losing trains. I lost two 
expresses only the other day. The 
reason of my doing so was not far to 
seek, that is, not farther than the Ro- 
.freshment Room, as it was so bitterly 
cold that I was compelled to take a “ wee 
drappit.” Yours, 

A Tea-Total Abstainer. 
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ENCOURAGING. 

AuetLncer. Gentlemen, we come to a very useful lot, the Bay Pony Rare little animal this. What shall I say for the 

Post, Gentlemen ; shall I sat Ten Pounds ? ” 

First Bystander. “ A So^tireign 1 ” 

Auctioneer. “Come, Gentlemen, I’m not here to waste my time with trifling bids like this; we’re not selling scrap-iron. 
Here’s a wonderful good class of animal Move her about, a bit, there! Worth Thirty Pounds to anyone. Now what shall I say 
FOR her?” 

Second Bystander. “ Guineas I ” 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS. 

When man in dim and desultory way 
Passed slowly from the Stone-Age to the Copper,' 
There were who thought that culture was decay, 

And progi-ess most improper. 

When he aspired to modify his fate 
There were resisting souls among the Cave-men, 
Who deemed improvements were degenerate 
Devices to enslave men. 

They grieved that implements of jagged flake 
Should be replaced by metal bolts and spear-heads ; 
They mourned when men used copper celts to break 
Each other’s queer heads. 

And tliere arose a sanctimonious groan, 

Long letters in the Neolithic papers, 

When some aspired to scratch themselves with bone 
Instead of wooden scrapers. 

When folk began to eat each other less, 

And culture craved a more impersonal diet, 


These timid souls could only feel distress 
And qualms of sore disquiet. 

When fire became a culinary aid. 

All love;rs of the raw set up a-railing ; 

And when man clothed himself, the naked made 
A most indignant' wailing. 

And stiU, when we attempt the things we should, 

The cravens croak and vilify the brave men, 

And every step towards a higher good 
Is hampered by the Cave-men. 

A Matter op CJoubse. — Sir Henry Irving has been lecturing 
on art at the Pen and Pencil Clnb, Aberdeen. Jtist the very 
place and subject for a great artist ; and there ’s no doubt 
about the feet that he can draw. Cf course Architecture has 
been hitherto his principal study, and, undoubtedly, he has 
not his equal anywhere in drawing an enormous house. 

In the Tirnes Mr. Winston Churchill has recently been 
indulging in some Pearsonal remarks. 
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“THE MOST FAYOUEED NATION.” 

Japakesb Agent. “ HERE ! YOU ’VE LET HIM GO OFF WITH A DESTROYER. I THOUGHT YOU 
SA ID YOU WEREN’T SELLING ANY ? ” 

Me. Him. “ DESTBOYEB i WHY HE TOLD ME IT WAS MEANT FOR A YACHT ' ” 

[“ Mr. SiNNETT, who managed the husiness, introduced himself to the firm of Yabbow as the agent of a rich American desirous of buying 
a yacht.” — “ Matin” quoted by “ Daily Graplie ”] 
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k PROPOS DE SHOES. 

^ OuB liximoroiis contemporary, the Milnchner Neueste Nach- 
richten, under the heading “ Vom nenen Gang der rran ” 
recently discussed the present craze for pointed high-heeled 
shoes in England. The writer recognised that the change 
will impart an unaccustomed grace to the Englishwoman’s 
progress — but, there are drawbacks; the new shoe will 
hmper her freedom when engaged in playing polo ! (Aher 
mit solclien ScJiuhen harm die moderne Dame freilich nicTit 
Polo spielen). As lias been well said, “ What do they know of 
England, who only Deutschland know? ” 

At Southend-on-Sea Police Court a fisherman was recently 
fined for selling unwholesome shell-fish. He pleaded that 
for ten years he had been in the habit of scraping mussels 
ojff a pier. No wonder we hear so much of the enfeebled 
condition of the aristocracy. 

“ Durr first, pleasure afterwards,” as the Customs House 
Officer observed to the gentleman from abroad’ who had 
brought over with him a couple of boxes of' cigars for Lis 
own personal smoking. 


RESTFUL ROSEBERIAN READINGS. 

A PR0P08 of Lord Rosebery’s lecture on books. Lord Salisbury 
has been quoted as always “having kept Monte Gristo by his 
bedside.” No compliment to that marvellous romance, any 
more than it would be were some one to inform the author of 
Napoleon, The Last Phase, that he “ always had it by his 
bedside, and read it the very last thing at night as an induce- 
ment to sleep.” On second thoughts bed is the very place 
for a Nap. 

Remarkable Natural Phenomenon. 

In the following pass^e, taken from the “Court and 
Society ” column of the Daily Mail, the epithet “ high,” as 
applied to the rising moon, seems to lend fresh colour to the 
theory of green cheese as the leading constituent of that orb : 

“ Later in the day, as the Kino and Qoeen drove through the Park 
on their way to Paddington, there was a wonderful effect of dull orange 
shy and brilliant electric light glowing through a mist, each electric 
globe reflepted in the damp pavement, while high in the sky the orescent 
moon was just Hsing" 

(Italics by the astounded Man in the Moon.) 
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QUEEN SYLVIA. 

CH.a>TER IT. 

Sylvia dhcove'rs who she is, 

‘‘Conduct us,” repeated the Prime Minister in a more 
peremptory tone, for Sarvh was standing stock-still with her 
mouth and her eyes wide open, “to Her Majesty, and let 
there be no dehiy.” 

“Her Majesty?” said Sarah at last. “IVhat Majesty? 
Do you mean Mrs. Wilkins, Sir, the cook ? She ’s busy just 
now, but I dessay she ’ll sec you.” 

“ Xo, girl,” said the Chamberlain, in a deep official voice, 

“ we do not mean Mrs. Wilkins, the cook. We desire to see 
Her Majesty Queen Sylvu, and at once.” 

“ Oh, Lor’ ! ” said Sar-\h, feeling, as she afterwards 
declare^ as if somebody had caught her a clout over the 
head. “You mean Miss Sylvia, I suppose. Ah, I see what 
it is,” she added, with a gleam of intelligence, “ you ’re some 
o’ them Christmas mummers come afore the proper time. 
We never encourage them, so you can go away. Besides, 
you ’re both old enough to know better than act that kind o’ 
tomfoolery.” 

“The situation,” said the Chamberlain, “is becoming 
awkward.” 

“ We shall have to take a decisive step,” said the Prime 
Minister. 

“We cannot afford,” added the Chamberlain, “to be defied 
by a serving wench,” and, with a gallant gesture, the residt 
of many years of courtly practice, he laid his right hand 
gently, but with a world of meaning, upon the Hit of Hs 
sword. “ Make way there,” he cried, “ for our business is 
pressing, and we must at all hazards see the Queen.” 

What might liave happened I cannot say, for the Chamber- 
lain was a man of iron resolution, and Sarah, though her 
birth was humble, had a dauntless soul; but at tHs moment 
Syi.via herself appeared in the passage. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked. “ Do these gentlemen wish to 
see Mamma ? ” and she advanced towards the door. 

“Don’t go near ’em, Miss Sylvia,” expostulated Sarah 
anxioudy, but her protest came too late, for Sylvia had put 
her quietly aside, and was standing before the Prime 
Minister and the Chamberlain. 

“ Can I give Mamma any message ? ” said Sylvia. 

“Are you lier daughter?” said the Chamberlain vuth some 
awkwardness. “ I mean, are you ” 

“ Of course I am,” said Sylvia, laughing, “ Wliat a funny 
question to ask ! My name is Sylvia —Sylvu Crystal.” 

At once, and without a word of warning, the two old 
gentlemen dropped down, each upon one knee, and one after 
Sie other, taking Sylvla’s hand, brought it to his lips and 
gently kissed it. 

While this was passing, and before Sylvia had recovered 
from her astonishment, a tall lady dressed in black had 
humed in at the door and swept past the two kneeling figures. 

“My darling,” she said, clasping Sylvia to her breast, “I 
know what has happened. I have just read the terrible news 
—too sad — too sad. Oh, may God give you strength ! ” 

“ Madam,” said the Chamberlain, who had risen from his 
knees, “ compose yourself, for you are addressing the Queen. 
We have come,” he continued, turning to Sylvia, “to 
announce to your Majesty your accession to the throne. It 
was at midnight that King Bighard of pious and immortal 
memory breathed Hs last. An hour later we learnt the news 
of the dreadful event that carried off Prince Charles and his 
two sons. Much had to be done and thought of ; there was 
necessarily some confusion, but I assure your Majesty we 
came with ss little delay as was possible. An unbroken 
tradition assigns to the Chamberlain and the Prime Minister 
the duty of making tHs announcement.' We are here to take 


such commands as your Majesty may graciously be pleased 
to signify with regard to certain urgent matters of State.” 

“But, "Mamma,” said Sylvia, “what does it all mean? Is 
it a dream? No. I’m pinching myself, and I can feel it 
quite well. But oh, what does it all mean ? ” 

“It means, my darling,” said the tall lady, “that you are 
indeed Queen of Hinterland, and that I am in duty bound to 
make obeisance to my Sovereign,” and, bending low, she too 
took Sylvia’s hand and kissed it, while the tears came to her 
eyes. “It wiU all be explained to you later,” she continued, 
“and you will try to f(H*give me for having kept you in 
ignorance of your station.” 

“ Forgive you, Mamma ?” said Sylvia. “Oh please don’t 
speak like that. Everything you do is always right.” 

“It is your Majesty,” said the Prime Minister with a 
certain archness, “who can do no wrong henceforth.” 

“But how,” said the tall lady, “shall she bear these 
tremendous responsibilities ? She is but a child.” 

“At fifteen,” observed the Cliaiuberlain, “the Sovereigns 
of the Royal House of Hinterland are of fuU age. It is so 
kiid down in the Act of Succession passed two hundred years 
ago ill tlie reign of King Hildebrand the Great.” 

“May Heaven protect and guide her ! ” said the tall lady. 
“And now, gentlemen, permit me, since this cottage is mine, 
to offer you some slight refreshment.” 

At tHs point, however, the proceedings, which had been 
hitherto conducted with aU proper ceremonial rigidity, were 
interrupted by Sarah. This faithful servant had drunk in 
every word that had been said, and had at last realised that 
her little Sylvia was indeed a Queen. Flinging herself down 
on the floor she came shuffling on her knees along the passage 
and seized Sylvia’s liand, and covered it with kisses. 

“ Oh, Miss Sylvia,” she whimpered, “ oh, my Majesty, to 
tHnk you should turn out like this. Don’t send me away. 
Let me wait on you. I ’ll do my duty faithful.” 

“THs,” said the Chamberlain, “is most unseemly.” 

“ Rise, Sarah,” said Syivia, who had read about Kings and 
Queens, and remembered how they spoke, “we will endeavour 
to find you a place about our person — and Rollo shall come 
too, dear old Rollo 

The last words were addressed to the St. Bernard dog, who 
had come up quietly from the garden, and was looking into 
Sylvia’s face with a troubled expression in Hs honest eyes. 

“It is plain,” said the Prime Minister, “ that your Majesty 
will not lack protectors. May I now beg your Majesty to 
make preparations for coming with us ? The heralds have 
proclaimed your accession in all the public places, and the 
populace win be waiting outside the Palace to salute you 
with loyal enthusiasm.” 

“I’ll pack your box this very miuute, my Majesty,” said 
Sarah. 

“Thank you,” said the Queen. “And, by the way, you 
needn’t put in the arithmetic book, or any of the other lesson 
books.” .. . — 

• Our Dumb Pets 

The annexed advertisement, taken from a LincolnsHre 
paper, once more emphasizes the modern tendency to pamper 
domestic animals : — 

TI^ANTED, a Gent’s or Lady’s free-wheel Biotole 
» * for a Pure Bred Sable and White Collie 

Tennysonian Motto for Dyspeptics 

Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day, and cease to be. 

Sportsman, Terrible soaking they had in the Welter 
Handicap ! Why, when the jockeys weighed in they were 
each allowed two pounds ! 

Lady Friend. Poor fellows ! I suppose that was to buy 
new clothes with ! 




LITTLE SINKS AGAIN. 
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THE GENESIS OF A PHRASE. 

{Being fragments of an Address delivered 
to ' the students of the University 
of St. Bees hy their Beetor the Right 
Hon. George Windmill^ M,F,) 

“ Projicit ampiillas et sesq.uipedalia verLa. ’ 
— ^Hoku'E. 

... I dismiss that ineffably banal 
refuge of the destitute rhetorician. 
Efficiency, and since you are the alumni 
of St. B^s, and I have the proud pre- 
rogative of harbouring one of those 
raellificent pro])oscidiaiis in my o^vn 
bonnet, propose to you a discourse on 
one branch of j the Philosophy of Her- 
meneutics, that which is concerned Avith 
the supererogatory adiunbrntion of the 
inexplicable in terms of maximum 
orotundity. That is the end of my 
modest exordium. Without further ex- 
penditure of polysyllables I name my 
subject ‘‘ Pristine Connotations ; or, The 
Genesis of a Phrase.” 

& o o o 

The genesis, or, to be more precise, 
the geodetic geuealogj'’ of a plirase 
affords us common ground. It is a 
theme at once concrete and mystical, but 
neither hubristic nor holophrastic. So, 
tuniing my back on the futde pleonasms 
of inebriated fiscalists I seek the crystal- 
line springs of the goddess Plxlyaria and 
find a convenient point of departure for 
my peripatetics in the phrase of Hippo- 
CAitPUS minor : “ Homo homini Zwpus.” 

His saying is trite but still teeimng 
with tremendous etymological possibili- 
ties. Two questions leap from it 
clamouring for definition : “ What sort 
of man?” “What sort of wolf?” One 
rash footstep, one temerarious generalisa- 
tion might land me in the quagmire of 
Comparative Osteology or the mephitic 
morass of Caledonian dialectics. Eor- 
tunately the obiter dictum of Hippocampus 
excludes isolated examples of either 
species. The whole, as Euclid observes 
with unerring instinct, is greater than 
the part, and I am thus enabled to 
eliminate from my lucubrations the 
polyphonic synthesis of hydrocephalous 
sciolists, from Trismegistus and San- 
oHONiATHox to Oagliostro and Barbey 
d’Aureviixy. 1 dismiss the anaemic 
automaton of Papadiamaktopoulos. I 
dismiss the nebulous exhalations of 
Cambuscah, Cthirlandajo, Giak Galeazzo 
Sforza, Clemens non Papa, Guicciardini, 
Baoohyltdes, Balaustion, Jageiion and 
Slumgullton. These are great names to 
conjure with, Imt they leave me un- 
moved. It is true tlxat Orlando dt Lasso 
inveighs against the tyranny of the 
BoUandists, that Porfirio Diaz laments 
the decline of the totemism of the Aztecs, 
that Clamjamfrey, in a spasm of ecstatic 
hedonism, proclaimed rheumatic arthritis 
to be the inevitable corollary of a diet of 
mulligatawny soup and macaroni. But 


their speculations, though not devoid of 
interest, are engrossed by the concrete 
facts of the fleeting Present. To 
penetrate the “true inwardness if 1 
may borrow a luminous observation of 
G. Sims — of our argument we must 
emancipate our intellects from the 
thraldom of an obsolete tradition and 
steep ourselves to the lips in the bracing 
waters of esoteric etymology. 

O 0 0 

I pi'opose, then, to tal e the common 
words which we use, without premedita- 
tion, when discussing the broader aspects 
of antliropology, and to subject them to 
two tests. First I shall seek to discover 






i 'll 









NOT UNLIKELY. 

“ Well, well ! And was Baby frightened of 
HIS Daddy, den * ” 

when they were first used, and secondly 
what are the most striking modern 
derivatives. Applying tliis test we find 
that the word homo was first used by 
Ennius in his memorable apostrophe 
unu8 homo nobis. It crops up in the 
gnomic apophthegnis of Pomponius Mela, 
ill the Nicotiniana of Magnificus 
PoMPOSUS, in the Apocolocy'iitosis of 
Senega, and in the Polygopaplilasma of 
Oassiodobus. Hence the English word 
“home,” the American “hominy,” and 
the Cumbrian liouhynhm, so familiar to 
the audience which conferred on me the 
high honour which has elicited this 
humble and uncultured address. 

^ S':- o $ « 

From these artless beginnings sprung 


that complex aggregation, that choric 
dance of interplanetary efferents which, 
alike in the tangles of the Hercynian 
forests, the samovars of the Moeso-Gothic 
dohuens, the cromlechs of Milesian 
tanists, has, by a slow but irresistible 
process of political gravitation, promoted 
the ultimate domination of the non-x^ryan 
broad-headed race whicli the late Edvv.vrd 
Lear called crumbobblious, but which 
with Professor Ripley I prefer to style 
neo-Pictish. You know the cruel slander 
which the Dalecarlians circulated to the 
prejudice of their gallant opponents. 
They went so far as to state that the 
Piets had such large feet tliat they were 
forced to put their trousers on over their 
heads. Hence the kilt, and, by a process 
of concomitant variation, the Kilties, 
whose soul-animating strains have lately 
kindled the dying embers of pristine 
civic virtue in a race sapped by a life of 
polyglot restaurants and international 
sleeping-cars. I can not, then, bring 
myself to believe that the Piets w’-ere 
exterminated, though I know that only 
five words of their tongue survive. 
Here then you can help, you of our 
ancient University, by a return to the 
primitive simplicity of your neolithic 
ancestors, and by steadfastly refusing to 
reinforce that disintegrating tendency 
towards centrifugal cosmopolitanism 
winch is at once the bane and the 
blessing of the British Empire. 

ON POCKET-BOOKS. 

Our Master, Guides Philosopher, and 
Friend, for wise reasons which cannot be 
questioned having long ago ceased to 
contribute his own annual publication 
full of solid infonnation and replete 
with brilliant prose and sparkling verse, 
known for years as Mr, BunclCs Pocket 
Book, to the Ohnstmas and New Year’s 
collection in Father Time’s Library, the 
Baron takes this opportunity of drawing 
the attention of his readers to such 
special specimens from the stores of cer- 
tain suppliers of this most useful class of 
work as have been brought under his 
notice. 

First then, there is, among the nattily 
bound and practically serviceable pocket- 
books and calendars produced by Messrs. 
De la Rue, a specimen of the genuine 
pocket-book which, besides containing 
its useful calendar, diary, and pencil, is 
a book with pockets and for pockets, 
and will be found by those whose habits 
admit of pocketing. (tailors do not con- 
sider their customers’ pockets, except 
from one point of view, so much as 
their own) easily pocketable. Among 
Calendars for the writing-table the Baron 
selects an interesting Nelson Calendar 
as particularly useful to those who find 
themselves frequently at sea as regards 
dates, festivals, and Mstoric events. 



Gibson gikls are now appearing at the Vaudeville Theatre. Why should not some of our own artists be given a change? A 
SUGGESTION TO MANAGERS — BoYS AND GiRLS PROM THE EOYAL AoADEMT : — 

Sir E. POYNTER, P.R a. MARCUS STOKE, R.A. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. STOREY, A.RA. 


THE LAST OF THE GARLISTS AT GOYENT GARDEN. 

Novemher 21. —As Garinen, Madame L\pargite might liave 
been acceptable but for those “caparisons” -which “are 
oderous,” but are inevitable with those who have seen 
Madame Calv]^ at her best as the wayward, unprincipled, 
impassioned gipsy. The Micaela of Mile. Axior Nielsen was 
“ sweet and low,” a little too low sometimes. Mile. Trentini 
was in excellent form as Frasquita, as also was Signorina 
Manfkedi, who impersonated her fascinating companion, the 
light-hearted Mei^cedes. Not much “ go ” in M. Cornubert’s 
Don Jose; but Signor Tomato —beg pardon, should have said 
Amato — as Eseamillo, the Toreador eontento, was satisfactory. 
Signori Viale and Paroli as II Daneaire and II Bemendado, 
the two utter bad hins, were thoroughly good. Equally so 
were the abbreviated Thomas, alias Signor Thos, as Buniga, 
and Signor Massa (a name that sounds like a question in 
nigger language, “ Seen yaw Massa ? ”) as Morales. Chorus 
good, Oampanini and orchestra doing their best. House well 
filled ; smart set conspicuous by absence, and audience gene- 
rally lacking enthusiasm. 

N<yDember 22. — ^Madame Giaohetti being unfortunately 
indisposed, audience was requested to judge of Bigolebto by 
his Second and Fourth Act. The doggy Dock was well 
represented by Signor Anseimi, and his ^eat song, “La 
Donna Automobile ” (its up-to-date titl^, was heartily 
applauded. Signor Amato’s Fool o’ the Family, known as 
Bigoletto, was thoroughly appreciated by the audience. 

As Gilda, MUe. Aijce Nielsen was quite at her very best ; 
sweet, as on the previous night, but never low; to-night 
sweet and clear. Madame Ferraris as Magdalen was “not 
in it,” so to speak, with the others whose associate she is in 
the celebrated quartette, which, however, was effectively 
given. House filled : waits too long : great pity, as such 
big waits will make the lightest opera heavy, and not a few, 


being aweary of waiting, left before commencement of 
Pagliacci, in which pretty Madame Wayda was a delightful 
NeddUf ciiarmiug in appearance, acting and singing. As 
Oanio, M, Cornubert was good, but not so strongly dramatic 
as he should have been, lacking the intensity required by the 
part. Signor Ancona’s Tonio was first-rate as usual, his 
“prologue” was magnificent, the value of his powerful acting 
and artistic singing being entlmsiastically recognised. As 
SilviOy the representative of the somewhat insipid second- 
class Don Juan, we do not remember ever to have seen a 
better than Signor Angelint Fornari. Orchestra under 
Signor Campanini perfect. In fact, if there were no other 
opera to signalise the success of this “ off-season,” it would 
suffice to record this memorable representation of Pagliacci. 

Thursday was snow and we couldn’t go. 

Friday — The King and Queen of Portugal honoured Covent 
Garden, and witnessed widi delight a fragmentary perform- 
ance, consisting, first, of tlie saddest Act of La Bchhme, played 
by Miles. Alice Nielsen and Trentint, Signori Dani •and 
Amato ; their Majesties were treated to the overture to 
William Tell, which was given just to prepare the Royalties 
for the third item, namely, the laugliable farce of La Tosca^ 
Madame Giaohetti being the heroine, and Signor Ancona 
the wicked nobleman ; and then, by way of finish to a good 
hearty enjoyable evening’s entertainment, came the Second 
Act of that rough-and-tumble piece of operatic merriment, 
entitled Gh^and Otello, or The Moor the Merrier. The above 
rollicking programme (^“by command?”) was under the 
conductorship of courteous Campanini, and aU returned home 
rejoicing. 

We sincerely trust that with the result of the extra operatic 
season tlie San Carlo Grand Opera Company are as pleased 
as were their “ Friends in Front,” and then we shall feel 
perfectly certain that Messrs. Renble and Forsyth, like 
Messrs. Box and Cox, “ are satisfied.” Curtain. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Approaching Eetrospects (Smith, Elder\ ■witli tlie reverence 
due to the Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, my Baronite confesses he was a 
little shocked to find the learned Doctor dropping into bad 
language, even as upon occasion Mr, Silas Wegg “ dropped 
into poetry." The blow is dealt on page 112, where Mr. 
Knight, inflamed by the caloric of his argument, alludes to 
“our blasted mundane ideals.” It is a slip that does not 
mar the serenity of an interesting book. The attraction 
varies with succeeding topics. Some of the chapters, those 
dealing with Tennyson, Browning, and AR'rauR St.anley for 
example, are excellent. Others, notably that on Carlyle 
which opens the volume, are disappointing. If the truth 
may be whispered beyond the precincts of St. .^drews, 
humour is not the strong point of its Professor of Philosophy. 
With some of Carlyle\s sayings, even the kindly assistance 
of italics, familiar in the original edition of Joe Miller, 
does not help the Southener to see the joke. As occasionally 
happens with persons of certain temperament, Mr. Knight 
is most amusing when he does not strive after that effect. 
Thus he tells how Bro\stsING once said to him, “AH the 
unintelligibility ” of Sordello vras due to the printers. “ They 
would change his punctuation and not print his commas, 
semi-colons, dashes and brackets.” There, flashed forth in 
a sentence, is explanation of a mystery that has long baffled 
mankind. Through a long and distinguished career Mr. 
Knight has enjoyed the advantage of intimate acquaintance 
with many eminent men. He promises a further sezies of 
Retrospects^ for which the first whets the appetite. 

It is the Baron’s agreeable duty to call attention to the 
Special Number of The Studio^ produced and published by 
its proprietors (Offices, 44, Leicester Square). This number 
deals exclusively with the two French artists in black 
and white and in colour, Daumier and Gavarni, carica- 
turists, in style and technique vastly differing the one 
from the other, of whose work many of the best and 
most characteristic specimens are here finely reproduced 
by the photogravure process, which with rare artistic 
skill gives us the tone of the original lithograph, its 
strong lights and shadows, its dplicate tints, its sharp out- 
lines and somewhat vivid colouring. The well-considered, 
critical and biographical notes by Henri Frantz and 
Octave Uzanne, edited by Charles Holme, are printed in 
the clearest type by Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew^ whom, 
in conjunction with the proprietors of The Studio, the 
Baron heartily congratulates on an exceptionally perfect 
work. For separate appreciation of Honor6 Daumier, born 
1808, the Baron refers liis readers to Thackeray’s Paris 
Sketch Book, Daumier was, politically, a brutal satirist, a 
French Giltjray or Rowlandson in idea, powerful in execution, 
and yet, as artist and .wit, not equal to the versatile 
Gav-ABNI, four years his junior. English people came to he 
fairly f^iliar with the work of Guillaume Sulpice Chevalier, 
known as “ Gavarni,” who, though he tried to acclimatise 
himseK in London, failed in his attempts at representing the 
contemporary En^ish as they really were, and could only 
translate Hiem into French equivalents. But this fascinating 
theme the Baron must perforce drop, and once again he 
strongly recommends all lovers of art, and all interested in 
the history of caricature, to procure, at its very moderate price 
of five shillings, this most interesting and valuable Special 
Number of The Studio. 

Once again all who appreciate the delightful humour of 
Mr.^ W. W. Jacobs will heartily welcome his latest book 
entitled Didlstone Lane (George Newnes, Ltd.). It, is the 


story of a search after an imaginary “ Treasure Island,” and 
eveiyone of the dramatis personae is what is termed in 
theatrical parlance “ a character part ; ” and of these eccentric 
types of middle-class rural life, including even the snappish 
girl and her artful lover, it is noteworthy that not a single 
one is represented as being absolutely straightforward. The 
scenes ashore, afloat, and on the island, are genuine low 
comedy; biters are bit, and big’gest thieves come off best. 
At page 153 there is a description which should make Mr. 
Jacx)bs popular with all hunting men, though as a rule any 
allusion to field sports is quite out of his line of country. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin makes the most important contribution 
to the fiscal controversy since novelty was worn off 
Mr. (Ihamberlain’s campaign and the Prime Minister’s 
divagations. He has collected from various parts of the 
country personal testimony of men and women who lived -- 
or rather existed — in Protection days. They do not quote 
from Blue Books or elaborate arguments. They just tell 
how Protection actually influenced their daily life. They 
state their weekly wage, what their daily food cost them, 
and wherewithal they were clothed. Hear Mr. Prestidge, 
horn seventy-six years ago in the parish of Meriden, near 
Coventry : “ My father’s wages were 9s. a week. Twopence 
a day I got for frightening the crows off a farmer’s wheat. 
Father had to pay £6 a year for his house, so you may guess 
how we lived with a 4-lb. loaf at tea from 5s. to 8s. a 
pound, and vile sugar at 9d, a pound.” The allowance for 
this family of seven was 1 oz. of tea and a pound of bacon 
a week, with a dish or two of swedes thrown in “ if we could 
get them.” My Baronite quotes tliis from a cloud of 
witnesses, not because the case was worse than others, but 
because its statement is comparatively brief. Every man 
who honestly desires to master the question of Protection 
versus Free Trade as it affects the life of the people should 
read these simple annals of the good old times. 

After reading that carefully-planned and captivatingly- 
exciting tale of mystery and crime, written in the Sherlock- 
Holmes-Gaboriau vein, and entitled The Ambassador's Qlace, 
by Robert Machray (John Long), even the least nervous 
person would be inclined to think twice before taking a room 
in any one of our luxurious and gigantic hotels. You may 
secure a room, hut can you secure the door ? When staying 
at a mammoth Hotel in Piccadilly, how would you like to, he 
awaked by masked men, one of whom tells you to be quiet, 
“his voice cutting the air hissingly like a whip,” and then to 
be requested to hand over all your valuables, worth five 
thousand pounds, to the Daring Diamond Robbers? Then 
the scene changes to apartments in the Hotel Chamberlain 
(where, despite the name, there is no protection), which is 
run by a syndicate of murderous anarchists. The story is 
cleverly worked out, and thoroughly sensational. 

A Naughty Pussie, as a specimen of Dean’s Rag Books 
patented, ought to achieve e*xceptional popularity in the 
gbtemess^s class-room. It is' 
specially adapted for a small 
pocket, whence it can be ex- 
tracted at any convenient mo- 
ment when nobody is looking, 
and, if placed on a lap under . 
the table, it can be surrepti- 
tiously enjoyed by any boy or ' 
girl quite prepared to take the 
consequences of discovery. Pity 
this was not brought out by 
: Messrs. Bohn. Taking title 
: would have been, “The Rag 
i and Bohn Seines." 
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SO COUSINLY. 

Heav^j Hugh {'patroiiisingly), “Why, Doba.! Long fbooks, eh? Grown up, I declare!’* 
Sharp Little Do»*a. “ Why, Hugh \ Moustaches ! Grown Dowy, I deol^ ! ” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

By Professor Job Lott, 

The Rage fob Punctdee. 

The Daily Gra'pTiic of November 30, 
in an artide on the prevalence of tattoo- 
ing, states that one yonng lady came — 
at different times — ^witb eleven different 
men to a fashionable tattooer. At each 
visit she signed her name, and the signa- 
ture was tattooed on her companion’s 
arm. The lady is now married, but her 
husband has not his wife’s maiden name 
on His arm, while of the eleven young 
men whose arms were once so adorned 
six have been back to have the name 
oblitei-ated. Clearly there is an opening 
here for Professional Untattooists, who 
might be attached to Courts where* 
breaches of tattoo—we mean, promise 
--are in vogue; or their services 
might be bespoken in advance, nisi 
prius, in the lamentable cases with 
which Sir Pranois Jeune has to deal. 
If the state of things instanced by our 
contemporary goes on, we shall be 
having a Tattooed Column after the 
Betrothals on the first page of the Times, 
e.g.j Mr. Pakeha Smith tattooed to Miss 
IdAORi Jones before the latter’s Pali, and 
according to the full New Zealand cere- 
mony. Mr. George Meredith would 
probably recommend that fugitive stain 
be employed, warranted to fade after ten 
or a less number of years. ^ Others, 
again, might prefer sympathetic ink, to 
appear in an emergency, as for instance 
when one’s memory is mislaid or when 
the police Bee double. Such devices 
ought not to be beyond the range of 
science. Meanwhile we feel for the 
eleven young men, or rather the six 
who went through ihe ordeal twice. 

Cheomatio Morals. 

Dr. Stenson Hooker has been lecturing 
last Wednesday on his character rays 
theory at the Vril-ya Club. For instance, 
it appears that a deep blue halo plays 
around writers, , clergymen and good 
politicians, while slaty blue or’^ hght 
brown emanations invest the ordinary 
person, and a dark green aura indicates 
some little defect — such as failing to 
return a £5 note — on the mental or 
physical plane. 

This throws a new light on a hitherto 
abstruse law of nature, and we can now 
realise why certain colours are so called 
and what individuals correspond to them. 
If some pubhc speakers are — shall we 
say. Madder than others, is there not a 
tint to that effect ? Again, though we 
shudder at having to a(^t it, we have 
known some fair taradid'dlers who m-jist, 
to the discerning eye, have worn a 
nimbus of Sapphira Blue. There have 
even been occasions — ^tdl it not in May- 
fair ! — ^when, after riding in a crowded 


bus, or spending an assiduous afternoon 
in the Library of the British Museum^ 
one has felt a very pronounced Puce* 
oneself. We will not range further 
round the palette, though Cadmium and 
Mars Yellow and Mummy suggest posw- 
bihties, except to inquire if the ingenious^ 
lecturer’s audience saw any Hooker's 
Green in his eye ? 


* If the recent severe weather returns it 
is confidently expected that the Wee Frees 
will succumb to the Great Frosts. 


Legislation a la- Diable. — ^The Anti- 
Ecclesiastical Bill ifi the French Chamber 
is entrusted to M. DEViLTji: ! It is to be 
known in France' “ The DeviHe Bill,” 
and, translated into plain English, as 
The Deuce of a Bill I ” • 


A-Djsglaimee. — ^We are requested to 
state' that the’ Mr. Harlick, of Biggles- 
mde, who fij^red in the Hooley Trial, 
and describes ]^mself as “ a Minister in 
a^ small way,” is not a member of the 
present C&Yemment. 
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DER TAUBADLER. 

[This curious composite bird, combining the vocal quabtiee of a Dove 
with the outward appearance of an Eagle armed to the teeth, is of pure 
Teuton origin.] 

Scene — A room in the German Glianedlerie. Count von 
BuijOW discovered improvising to the air of GtOETHe’s 
'^Kennst dii das Land wo die Citronen hliimen'^ 

Know ye the land where the voice of the Eagle 
(Beak, body and talons plate-armoured and spurred) 
Has a note that is soft as the syrup of Seiget, ? 

0 say, have ye sampled that singular bird ? 

An American Peace-Correspondent is announced. The 
Chancellor, rapidly clearimj his revolver-pocket for action, 
and readjusting an olive-twig in Ms huttonrliole, receives the 
Interviewer. 

Mein Herr, it happens that you are come 
On the very eve of Millennium. 

Your choice of date is extremely happy, 

Utopia being upon the tapis, 

And all of us getting in train to wash 
The blood from our hands in the Huis-ten-Bosch. 
Therefore in Peace’s name I greet 
You and your President. Take a seat. 

Already our prophylactic arms 
(Designed to modify War’s alarms) 

Pending the promised Hague Convention 
Have lately enjoyed a slight extension ; 

Small, but effective, this increase 
Is a palpable guarantee of Peace ; 

And the credit thereof I here assign 
To our sisterly neighbours across the Ehine, 

For, as we were tlirowing a friendly glance 
Over the rival array of !lfence 
(Symbol, I need not say, like ours 
Of a lasting Peace between the Powers), 

We noticed that in this moral race 
We were only holding the second place, 

And accordingly stuck at no expense 
In rectifying the difference. 

^ Again, if you follow our naval schemes, 

You *11 see how the Teuton bosom teems 
With that desire for mutual love 
Which characterises the turtle-dove ; 

And ^li(^ alone would look to find 

Ulterior aims concealed behind 

Have we not conquered worlds enough 

As a dumping-ground for our home-made stuff ? 

Have we not adequate work to do 

In teaching the natives who is who 

On various strips of Afric’s strand, 

And similar hunks of Hinterland ? 

Ja! Ja! Our passion for ruling the brine 
Is based on a single and pure design — 

To serve as a sort of Marine Police, 

Patrons of Universal Peace ! 

Peace is a Beautiful Thing, young man, 

And we must hold to it afl we can, 

Though the cost be heavy in fire and slaughter, 
^ough blood and bullion should flow like water. 
Whatever in fact may be the price 
We mustn’t shrink from the sacrifice ! 

Happy the fate that Heaven has dealt 
To the good philanthropist, Roosevelt, 

Lord of a land remote from fear, 

Set in a private hemisphere, 

Where Peace, recalhng the golden prime 
(Save in the rush of Election-time), 


Hovers by city and mine and ranch, 

-Armed with only an olive-branch ! 

Sundered by Ocean’s thousand leagues 
From the Old Diplomacy’s dark intrigues, 

He wants no navy to guard his borders, 

No weapon to — What ! “He ’s issuing orders 
For building a fleet, the best bar one, 

And means to see that the thing gets done ” ? 

The Jingo ' what is his Eagle’s game, 

With its claws of steel and its eyes of flame, 
Flaunting a banner of Stripes and Stars, 

The Stripes aU red, and the Stars all Mars ? 

Is he taking a hand in Jap v. Russ, 

Or is it conceivably aimed at Us 9 

What ! “ Meant for a guarantee of Peace, 

In the ultimate hope that War may cease ” ? 

My friend, our Eagle ’s too old by half 
^’o be caught by its own familiar chaff ! 

Your bird’s original claim ? No, no ! 

Our fowl invented it years ago ! 0. S. 


THE REFORM OF PANTOMIME. 

Much has been written concerning the popular and well- 
timed action of the Diury Lane management in turning to 
the regular stage for the principal comedian in their forth- 
coming production of The White Gat. Many critics profess to 
see in the engagement of Mr. James Welch evidence of a new 
era in pantomime, and a closer connection with the legitimate 
drama. If we mistake not, much the same idea was expressed 
in the reviews of a recent Shakspearian revival — ^but we forbear 
to add more upon this already tempestuous controversy. In 
any case we heartily endorse the welcome which a contem- 
porary extends to this movement towards a “ greater semblance 
of art-form ” in pantomime. Indeed, should the idea catch 
on, we confidently expect by January, 1906, some such 
paragraphs as the following : — 

Blue-Beard at the Adelphi continues to attract crowded 
houses. Miss Janet Achuroh has, if anything, improved upon 
her rendering of the somewhat Ibsenish character of the youth- 
ful wife. Mi\ Ohabies Oharrington is a forceful but restrained 
Blue-Beard. Indeed the manner in which these two artists 
play into one another’s hands is a thing to revive memories 
of The DolVs House. As Sister Anne (the part associated, if 
we remember right, with tlie late Mr. Dan Leno in the pre- 
reformation days of pantomime) Miss Dorothea Baird gives a 
performance full of daintiness and charm. It is announced 
that in consequence of the tremendous emotional strain upon 
Miss Aohuroh the customary six matinees a week have now 
been discontinued. 

In the version of Rohin Hood with which the Savoy will 
shortly re-open, we understand that the authoi- (The Rev. 
Forbes Phillips, Vicar of Gorleston) has assigned somewhat 
unusual prominence to the character of Tuck. Mrs. 

Brown-Potter will of course be Marian, while, in the part of 
the Baron, Mr. 0. W. Somerset may be relied upon for another 
of those masterly studies of aristocratic depravity with which 
his name is associated. 

It may safely be said that nothing that Mr. Tree has yet 
given us surpasses in splendour or artistry the magnificent 
production of Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp, now running 
at His Majesty’s Theatre. The Abanazzar of the actor-manager 
liimself win mnk as a worthy companion picture to his Zakkorl 
and Svengali. As the Princess who renounces a throne to wed 
her opulent hut plebeian suitor, Miss Olga Nethersole is on 
familiar ground. Mr. “Anglesey” makes a dashing figure pf 
Aladdin, at his best perhaps in the procession scenes, while a 
delightM feature of the performance is Miss Marion Terry’s 
exquisitely pathetic rendering of the Widow Twankey. 
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FASHIONS FOR THE EMPIRE. 

(With Achnx>wledg7nent8 to the Daily Mail,'' 
Over-Seas Bdition) 

Bt Lady Gwen. 

In starting this colnmn may I say to 
my sisters ^ over the Empire that it 
is my dearest aim to make it thoroughly 
helpful and practical in the best sense ? 
The needs of women in the Rockies 
win he considered as well as tihose of 
readers in Hong-Kong ; dainty dinner 
toilets for the Sandwich Islands wiU be 
carefully thought ont, as well as riding 
habits for the prairies. No pains wifl 
be spared to make this article indispens- 
able to women aU over the world. 

First, then, I have noticed a beautiful 
Empire gown, in an exquisite eavrde^il 
shade, to be worn with a diamond star 


on the left shoulder. The delicacy of 
the fabric makes it specially suitable for 
hot climates, such as the interior of 
Australia, the plains of Central India, or 
the Islands of the Pacific. 

Next I must mention a charming 
velvet gown, adapted to colder climates. 
It would be specially becoming to the 
wife of a settler in Canada. The gown 
I have in mind is so cleverly made that it 
could be worn either at Bridge parties 
or as a visiting gown out of doors, with 
the addition of one of the fashionable 
lace and fur 'passer^rtovJbs which are 
to be seen on every welL-dreBsed woman. 
The frock is carried out in a scheme of 
deep ruby red, with an opal silk fichu, 
threaded with pearls, to be gathered 
lightly at the shoulders. If a chinchilla 
muff and toque be added to this costume 
the effect will be wonderfully smart. 


I am afraid my space will not allow 
me to do more than just suggest a sweet 
little toilette I saw at a Bazaar the other 
day, which would be the very thing for 
a Mission Station in Central Africa. The 
foundation of the gown was a deep cream 
cloth, which was entirely covered with 
filmy lace of the kind so dear to our 
great-grandmothers, and gathered in at 
the waist widi a mother-of-pearl buckle. 
Dainty little I.iOuis Qninze shoes of rose- 
coloured morocco, with dear little 
mother-of-pearl buckles, completed a 
very simple and sweet costume. 

Next week I hope to have thought 
out some special designs for Arctic 
dinner frocks and opera cloaks, with 
perhaps a few suggestions for toilettes 
for Twelfth Night parties in Patagonia, 
The Smart Set in Borneo may also be 
sure that I have not forgotten them ! 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 

y. — T he “ Pied-A-teihie.” 

Mm- Torr to 3/r. CUfrll Ashlar. 

The Ei/ric, Wclinjn. 

Mrs. Toru presents her coiiipliiDents 
to Mr. Ashlar, and would h? very glad it* 
he would make out for her some siiiiple 
plans, in Iiis cliarniiiig characteristic 
way, for a small cottage in the country 
which Mrs. Torr is thinking of building. 
To have some such picd-a-terre is so sweet. 
The total cost should not be more than 
£800. Mrs. Toru would like Mr. Ashlar 
to follow the lines of the cottage | 
Avhich he designed for Mrs. Prole, with 
whom Mrs. Torr is staying. It was, in 
fact, Mrs. Prkjlb who gave her _Mr. ' 
Ashl.\r’s name as the very best architect 
for the purpose. 

M7\ Ashlar to Mrs. Torr. 

Dear M\DA\r.— I shall be pleased to 
make the designs which you suggest in 
your letter, upon hearing from you witli 
regard to one or two points. In the first 
place 1 must say that to follow the lines 
of Mrs. Prole’s cottage would not be 
very easy, as you limit me to £800, 
whereas Mrs. Prole’s cottage cost £3000. 
Again, I should like to know something 
of the situation, whether on the flat or 
on a hillside, and the nature of the 
country— sand or chalk, for example. 
Also the number of rooms. Perhaps it 
would be as well if one of my clerks 
were to come down to Welwyn and talk 
the project over before we pi*oceed 
farther. Awaiting your reply, believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 

Cyril Ashljui. 

Mrs. Torr to Mi\ Ashlar. 

Bony's Hotel, Matlock. 

Dear Mr. Ashiar, — ^Your letter is a 
great surprise to me. I had no idea 
that cottages could be so expensive as 
Mrs. Prole’s seems to have been ; nor 
do I understand how so much money 
was spent on it. I am sure my bedroom 
■was bare enough. I always thought 
that cottages cost only a few hundreds. 
It would be charming to see your clerk, 
but at present I have nowhere to receive 
him, being but a bird of passage, and 
the situation of the little pied-h-terre is 
stiU undecided. I was thinking of 
Norfolk, near Sandringham. Could you 
not design a cottage that might be put 
up just anywhere, on any soil, and then 
when I had acquired thef litde plot we 
could adapt here and there to suit the 
case? There should he tliree reception 
rooms, six bedrooms (two with dressing- 
rooms), and the usual ofiSces. Of course 
I want a very sweet garden, but that 
liardly concems you. 

Yours truly, 

Agatha Torr. 


Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 

The Do 7 e Cote, Weyhri&je. 

Dear Mr. Abhl.vr, — ^I have just come 
to this cliamiiug spot, where the country 
seems literally packed with nice people 
—Lord and " Lady Eglin^ox are my 
liostess’s neigliboiu*s on the west, and 
Sir Morrowby Tew on the east — and I 
really think I shall buy a little iflot here, 
on a soutliern slope, among the pine 
trees. The resin is so helpful to my 
asthma. 

The house where I am staying lias 
very pretty white walls and green slates. 
It was designed hy Mr. iSwallow. Don’t 
you think you could give me something 
similar ? Of course I think your system 
of roofing very delightful, and all that ; 
but Mr. Swallow has certainly made a 
very attractive little home, and that is 
just what I want to check this grievous 
desire of wandering. Yours truly, 
Agatha Torr. 

Mr. Ashlar to Mrs. Torr. 

(Extract.) 

.... Perlmps, if you admire Mr. 
Swallow’s house so much, it would be 
better if you were to employ him. . . . 

Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 

“ Ozonla," Bournemouth. 

De.vr Mr. Ashlar, — How can you so 
cruelly misunderstand? I would not 
employ Mr. Swallow for the world. It 
is you, and you alone, who must desi^ 
me my little home. Your letter dis- 
tressed me so much that I left Weybridge 
at once and am now at Bournemouth. 
After aU, perhaps a cottage by the sea is 
the true solution. My nerves are always 
so much better by the sea. My friend. 
Lady Gorly, has a little house here with 
a very attractive bay window, with seats 
in it, and a thatched roof. Please let 
me have those for certain. I am going 
at once to make inquiries about a plot. 

Yours truly, 

Agath.1 Torr. 

Mr, Ashlar to Mrs. Torr. 

(Extract.) 

.... Only in a very secluded situa- 
tion would thatch be desirable in any 
case, and I do not care for it even 
then. In order to have something to go 
upon I am preparing pkns of what I 
consider a service^ible cottage of the kind 
which you asked for in your first letter, 
and these will reach you in a day or so . , . 

Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 

“ Ozonia'^ Bournemouth. 

Dear Mr. Ashlar, — Chancing this 
morning to meet Mr. Terebinth the poet, 
he was terror-stricken to hear that I 
intended to build. He spoke so feehngly 
of the hon'ors of scaffolding and heaps 
of bricks and mortar and the ddights 


of an old manor house — perhaps even 
moated ! — to which a few alterations 
could be made, that I drove to the 
station and bought CounJtrij Life, and 
have found in that the very thing I want. 
I have Avritteii about it at once. So do 
not go on with the plans. I am so much 
obliged for aU your kindness. 

Yours very truly, 

Agatha Torr. 

Mr. Ashlar to Mrs. Torr. 

Dear Madam, — ^I regret to say that 
your letter came too late to stop the 
plans, which were posted to you last 
night. Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 

Cyril Ashlar. 

Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 

Burke's Private Hotel, 
Dorking. 

Dear Mr, Ashl.ir, — The cost of tlie old 
house in Kent is so prohibitive that I 
am resolved to go back to my original 
idea, especially as a very interesting Irish 
doctor wlio is staying here tells me that 
old houses are always clamp. 

I like tlie pLins verv much, with two 
or three exceptions. I’he front elevation 
seems to me rather hare. What do you 
sj'y to a turret at one end ? I love little 
rooms in turrets — so medieval and 
quaint, and I do not quite like the way 
the kitchen leads out of the hall. Please 
make these changes. I am inquiring 
about a plot under Leith HiU, with a 
wonderful southern view. The sea is 
so very di’eary in the winter. 

Yours truly, 

Agatha Torr. 

Mrs. Torr to Mr. Ashlar. 

Hans Crescent Hotel, 8.W. 

Dear Mr. Ashlar, — I have a splendid 
idea, given me hy Mr. Hilary the artist, 
whom I met at luncheon here yesterday. 
Not a turret but a loggia. You can 
put it over the dining-room. 

Yours truly, 

Agatha Torr. 

Mrs. Tcnr to Mr. Ashlar. 

Hans Crescent Hotel, S.W. 

Dear Mr. Ashlar, — I have now finally 
decided, on the advice of my hrother-in- 
law, whose judgment is very sound, to 
pitch my tent near Bath, which he says 
is both gay and healthy, and surrounded 
by very attractive country. As this is 
so far inland you could do away with 
some of the len^h and lowness of the 
cottage, which give it perhaps rather a 
squalid air. The loggia I fear must 
also go, as there are few prospects. 

Yours truly, Agatha Torr. 

Mrs. Toi^r to Mr. Ashlar. 

Hotel Orosvenor, S.W. 

Dear Me. Ashlar, — Everything is now 
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altered. Yesterday I received a proposal 
from Dr. Murgateoyd, and returned an 
answer in tlie affirmative; and as Dr. 
Murgateoyd proposes to travel on f the 
Continent the need for the dear little 
cottage which we have been discussing 
I in all this very pleasant correspondence 
I has now passed away. You have been 
so very kind, and I am indeed sorry for 
any trouble which my ignorance of such 
matters as business and architecture 
may have given you. My wedding is 
next week. Yours very truly, 

Agatha Torb. 

Brian Mtirgabroyd, M,R.C,S.j to 
Mr. Ashlar. 

Gap Martin. 

Dr. Murgateoyd wishes to say that in 
the whole course of his professional 
career he has never met with anything 
so barefaced as Mr. Ashlar's letter to 
Mrs. Murgateoyd, demanding fees for the 
designs of a house that has never been 
built, the very ground for which had 
not even been bought. It will be time 
enough for Mr. Ashlar to send in his 
bill when Dr. and Mrs. Murgateoyd 
settle down in England and their house 
is completed. 


CUPID'S GUIDE TO LONDON. 

[**If in future every guide book be pro- 
duced in tbe novel and entertaining style of 
The Beal New York, a pleasure is in store for 
the traveller. It is in the form of a novel. A 
love theme runs through it .” — Daily Paper."] 

Dear Mb. Puhoh, — I have prepared a 
guide book to London on the above 
Snes, in three volumes, and from the 
first chapter, which I enclose for your 
perusal, you will see that the interest of 
the jaded sightseer is never allowed to 
flag, and at the same time useful in- 
formation is put before him in an attrac- 
tive form. There are 365 chapters — 
corresponding to the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in feet (approx.). 

Chapter I. 

On a cool grey morning in September 
two persons might have been seen in 
earnest conversation on the Thames 
Embankment not far from Gleopatra^s 
Needle. What cared they, however, for 
the famous obelisk (68ft. high), which 
had stood for 1600 years at H^opolis ? 
Of what interest was it to them that it 
was presented to Great Britain by 
Mbhemet Ali, and brought to London at 
the e^^ense of Sir Erasmus Wilson? 
No, Sir John Masterton and Eleanor 
Deane were quite oblivious to everything 
but themselves. 

“ Eieanor,” he exclaimed passionately 
through his clenched teeth, “Eleanor, 
I ask you once more, Will you be mine ? 
Speak! — by heaven, if I thought you 
loved another” — ^here he bit his lips till 



A SURE SIGN OF IMPROVEMENT. 

Village Doctor. “Well, Soeoggjns, I hope tour Wipe is much better to-dat, eh? How is 

HER PULSE, EH? AnD HOW’S HER TEMPERATURE?” 

Scroggins (considering). “ Well, Doctor, T don’t xnow much about her pulses, JDDT as for 

HER TEMPER ” — ( feelingly )^*^ SHE ’s GOT A PLENTY OF TSAT TO-DAY ! ” 


the blood came again — “I would drag 
you with me over yonder Waterloo 
Bridge, which,” he added with a forced 
smile, as they passed a policeman, “as 
you are doubdess aware, is the noble 
work of John Rennie, and was built in 
1811, and considered by Canova as the 
noblest bridge in the world.” Suddenly 
changing his mind, or inspired with 
some new idea, Sir John hailed a 
hansom, and half dragging, half pushing 
Eleanor into it, hade the man drive to 
the A.B.C. at the foot of Parliament 
Street. Not a word is spoken on either 
side as they are borne swiftly past the 
Embankment Gardens, above which the 
Cecil and Savoy hotels* tower side by 
side ; now they are passing New 
Scotland Yard and are under the 
shadow of the lofty Ghch Tower of 
* Good beds, and attendance. 


Westminster Palace (320 ft.), erected 
by Sir Charles Barry in 1840, and in 
another minute the cab pulls up. Hand- 
ing the cabman his legal fare (l5. the 
first two miles and 6d. for each addi- 
tional mile. — See Appendix, p. xxiii.), 
Sir John helped Eleanor to alight, and 
followed her to a marble-topped table in 
the almost empty shop, for it was early yet. 

“ We can discuss things quietly here,” 
he said. “ Er — two small teas and a 
piece of sultana cake, please” — tliis to 
the attendant. 

“There is nothing to discuss, Sir 
John,” said Eleanor coldly, looking 
straight before her at the twin grey 
towers of the ancient Abbey, 

“That antique pile (as someone says) 
Where royal heads receive the sacred gold.” 

(!Z’o he continued.) 

[Not here ! — ^Edhor. 
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MR. PUNCH TO HIS READERS. 

Nearly five years ago Mr, Punch 
— ^in vrliom childreii of aill classes, 
and especially tlie poor and suffer- 
ing, have ever found a friend — ^made 
an appeal to his Readers on behalf 
of a Children’s Hospital in imminent 
danger of having to close for want 
of funds. 

The response to that appeal was 
so immediate and' so mumficent as 
to exceed his most sanguine expecta- 
tions— but this, of course, would not 
justify him in appealing again to his Readers’ sympathies, 
save in a case of equal, if not greater, necessity. 

He tTiinTrg that such a case has now arisen : as he pleaded 
then the cause of the Sick Children North of the Thames, 
where the proportion of children’s cots per head of population 
is 1 to 3,500, so he pleads now for the Children of South 
London, where the poverty is even greater, while the propor- 
tion of cots per head is ordy 1 to 12,500. 

The Belgrave Hospital for Children, Glapham Hoad, 8,W,, 
mil he compelled to close its wards at the end of the current 
year, unless the chamtdhle puhlic come to the rescue. 

With the recollection of his Readers’ splendid generosity 
on the former occasion fresh in his mind, Mr. Punch feels 
that he need add nothing to the above simple statement of 
fact except a reminder that cheques should be made payable 
to Mr. F. Stuart, the Secretary of the Belgrave Hospital, and 
crossed “Barclay & Co., Pall Mali.” 


QUEEN SYLVIA. 

Chapter IH. 

The Queen* s Speech. 

The Old, or King’s, Palace of Hinterland is a massive and 
gloomy building, with huge towers and battlements, set high 
on a hull overlooking the capital city. Here lay the bodies 
of King Richard and his three unfortunate descendants, 
awaiting the hour when they should be conveyed to their last 
resting-place in the ancient cathedral. AH was quiet about, 
the Palace. A few curious spectators were gathered about 
the great gates, gazing up at the royal standard which drooped 
at hdlf mast in the still November air, as if they might gadier 
from its folds some explanation of the tragedy that had 
swept away at one fell swoop four members of the reigning 
House. 

It was not, however, to this Palace, but to the New, or 
Queen’s, Palace that Sylvia was being conveyed in order that 
she might be saluted by her loyal subjects on her accession 
to the Throne. Here all was bustle and animation. Military 
officers in splendid uniforms and courtiers in state costumes 
were arriving in crowds and taking their places on the 
terrace teserved for them. Great carriages were driving up 
with a clatter of gilded harness and setting down Duchesses 
and Marchionesses and Goimtesses, and the massed bands of 
several of the royal regiments of Guards were making music 
for the throng. The populace had, as tradition demanded, 
been freely admitted to the grounds of the Palace, and 
already they were gathered in a dense mass under the 
balcony on which the new Queen was to appear. More and 
move were constantly arriving and takiag their stand at the 
back of the throng already formed. Not many of them 
would he able to hear such words as Sylvia might say, hut 
all would be able to get a glimpse of her, and would tell the 
story to their children and their children’s children. The 
side pavements of the broad street through which Sylvia 
was to pass on her way to the courtyard of the Palace were 


also packed with sightseers, and the hum of their voices rose 

in the air. . it-, 

“ Well, well,” said an old woman in the crowd, addressmg 
in a general way those who stood round her, “so the old 
King ’s gone at last, God rest his soul. A good King he was 
too, and a kind one. I mind one day I was walking in the 
Broad Avenue and I met him, ah, as close as I am to you, 
and I bobbed him a curtsey, and ‘ God bless your Majesty’ 
I makes bold to say to him ; and he looks me straight in the 
face, and ‘ God bless you too,’ he says, just like that.” 

“What’s all the stir for?” said a bearded and broad- 
shouldered Tnarij who had elbowed his way from the out- 
skirts. 

“ You don’t mean to say you don’t know ? Why, wherever 
do yon come from? ” said the old woman in astonishment. 

“Fact is,” said the bearded man, “I’ve been abroad for 
a number of years. Only landed this morning, and came 
along here because everybody else seemed to be going this 
way. What ’s up ? Is the King coming out ? ” 

“ King 1 ” said the old woman. “ There ’s no King now,” 
and in a few words she told him what had happened. 

The man listened eagerly, and, as she ended, his face lit up. 

“But in that case,” he said, “the King must be ” 

“ Ah, it’s easy to see you ’ve been abroad. There ’s no 
Ying r now, I tell you. A little girl’s come to he Queen. 
Sylvia they caU her, and she ’s no bigger than a big doR, 
they say. Poor little thing, her father ’s dead a matter of 
ten years ago, drowned at sea. A wild fellow, I’ve heard 
tell, but a handsome figure of a man. I mind him too — 
just about your size he was, but nobler looking of course.” 

“Are we to see the Queen ? ” said the man after a pause. 

“ Yes, that ’s what we ’ve come for. She ’ll be out on that 
balcony, and we can aU take a good' look, poor young thing.” 

At this moment a distant sound of cheering came up from 
the street. It increased in volume, and grew nearer and 
nearer, 

“ She ’s coming,” said the old woman. “ She ’U he out in a 
minute.” 

As she spoke the two great windows in the Palace front 
were flung open, and' two gorgeously d’ressed trumpeters 
advanced on to the balcony, blew a kud’ triumphant fanfare, 
and retired again. A hush fell upon the crowd, and there 
was a pause of a few moments. Then through the open 
windows came Sylvia, and slowly mounted the steps mat 
led to the top of the balustrade, until she stood alone on the 
top step and looked shyly down upon the wide expanse of 
upturned faces. She was dressed in simple white. A 
splendid gold chain, thickly crusted with jewds, was thrown 
about her shoulders, and in her breast nestled a beautiful 
red rose. Her fair hair rolled and rippled down her back, 
and the sun, which had been busily chasing the November 
mists away, broke out in glory and shone upon her. 

The crowd gazed in perfect silence for a few seconds, and 
then burst out into a frenzied shout of welcome. 

Now you know as weR as I do that no royal person of any 
Mnd, least of aU a Queen, has ever appeared upon a Palace 
balcony in tliis fashion without having to make a speech. 
There is no instance tp the contrary in the history hooks, and 
even the Queen of a great country like Hinterland could not 
for a moment expect to be exempted from a rule which, as 
the great historian, Archbishop Flushbr, says, “is founded 
not only in reason, hut in the manifest desire of the people, 
who look not so much for great beauty or overpassing genius 
in their rulers as for the ability to speak aptly on occasion.” 
Therefore it was that Stlvu hdd’ in her right hand a paper 
on which the Prime Minister had in a fair krge hand written 
down a speech for the Queen. It was a fine speech, and it 
touched eloquently on many liigh matters. Unfortunately, 
however, it was written in the hooks of Fate that Ibis speech 
I should not he spoken, for in an incautious moment Sylvia 
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released her hold of the paper, and it fluttei’ed down and 
finally perched on the top of a sentry-box below, 

Sylvu’s mother, who stood' below her, saw tlie calamity. 
“Speak, iny darling,” she said. “Say a few words to them 
from yonr own sweet heart,” and Sylvia opened her lips and 
said : 

“ God bless yon all. I will do my best if yon will help me 
to do it.” 

It was shorter than the speech prepared by tlie Prime 
Minister, and much less ronnded in its periods, but it went 
straight home to the people. Those who heard it cheered 
like mad, and then repeated it to others, until everyone knew 
it, and everyone cheered. 

The old woman tamed to the bearded’ man : “ It makes | 
my old heart ache with joy to see her pretty face,” she said. 

“ Ay,” said the man, with a deep sigh, “ she ’s the sweetest 
lass in the world.” 

Physician, heal thyself! 

Fbom the Ghroniele : 

“ The artistic search for the * mot juste * is not always attended with 
success ; but that the framers of public notices should so often fall to 
say what they mean is perhaps more surprising. A printed bill 
advertising an eighteenpenny dance on the notice boards of a provin- 
cial town hall, last week, wound up, for instance, with the curious 
announcement, * Dress optional.^ ” 

Mr. Punch never remembers to have actually danced (at 
eightcenpence or any other price) on the notice hoard of a 
provincial town hall, hut if he ever so far lost his sense of 
decorum, he would probably also be indifferent as to the| 
decency of his appai'el. 


‘^Gentlemen in Reduced Circumstances.” 

W ANTED, God’s Good Man, also The Prodigal Son ; 
must be cheap and clean. — Advert, %n “ The Lady.*' 


Geneva-on-Sea. 

Accoeding to the Daily Mail, the Geneva correspondent of 
the Paris E&imld says that certain “American warships, 
which have arrived at Gibraltar from Genoa, reported having 
experienced severe weather in Switzerland.” This was in 
the ordinary Daily Mail, not the Half Seas Over Edition. 

A Chapel of Ease. 

The need of a portable meeting-house has long be^ felt 
by itinerant preachers. Whatever difiGiculties stood in the 
way would seem to have been overcome by Mr. EvAn Roberts, 
the Welsh Revivalist, if we are to believe an Express 
correspondent who telegraphs from Porth, as follows: “It 
was in a qnaint, old-fashioned Gothic chapel, with stone 
walls a yard thick, that Evan Roberts drove through the 
drizzle of the afternoon.” 

A COREESPOITDEXT seiids US a cutting of the following adver- 
tisement, which might very easily cause pain in Government 
circles : — ,, 

“Admiralty and Other Offioials Wanfed. 

We hasten to explain that this does not appear in the Police 
Review (the organ of the Eorce), but in the Bazaar, under 
the general heading of “ Stamps.” 




EXPLAINED. 


Awfdie (explcLtning Tnoriiing mauceuvres of Sis Majesty^s Life GuaTds on their way to )'elieve 
guard at Whitehall). ** Don’t YOU sjsb? There ’s two, and then there ’s one, and then there ’s 
THE whole lot — ^AND THEN THERE ’s ONE, AND THEN THERE ’fi TWO MORE ! ” 

[YoiUhful Niece sees. 


OHARIVARIA. 

If ever a Continent needed patience it 
is Europe. “ Tlie interests of Europe,’* 
according to the Svet of St. Petersburg, 
“ demand the iiiunediate destruction of 
Japan.*’ 

While feeling compelled to decline the 
request made by the Zemstvos for the 
gi*anting of a Constitution, the Czae has 
been graciously pleased, as a concession, 
not to send those who made the request 
to Siberia. 


A cabman is sailing from Tasmania to 
daim a baronetcy. We do not wish to 
prejudice his case, but we have heard 
before now of cabmen claiming more 
than they are entided' to. 

Automobile dust-carts, says the Matin, 
ax*e to be used in Paris henceforth. We 
had thought every motor-car was this. 


A statistical return shows that, last 
October, Londoners consumed 3,318 tons 
of meat less than in the same month of 
the previous year. If we mistake not, 


John Trondley of Peckham was touring 
in jhe]_Provinces this year. 

Dr. York Davies’ advice to those who 
would keep warm in the cold weather is 
to eat plenty of suet dumplings. The 
burning of country mansions which has 
been tried lately is undoubtedly crude 
and unsatisfactory, and we fancy many 
persons will give Dr. Davies’ suggestion 
a chance. 


Grave disappointment has been caused 
among the public by the fact that the 
recommendations to barbers issued by 
Dr. CoLLiNGEiDGE, With a view to safe- 
guarding the public health, contain no 
proposition thal; the barbers shall avoid 
depressing their customers by pointing 
out the state of the weather to them. 


Glasgow Corporation is considering 
a scheme under- which aH Glasgow’s 
inebriates are to be banished to the 
island of Shuna. The chief objection 
is on the ground of overcrowding. The 
island IS only 3 miles in length and 
about 1| in breadth. ” ' " 


The Admiralty has denied the allega- 
tion that H.M.S. Snapper ran down the 
steamer Inverna, which is missing. As 
a matter of fact, as the Admiralty points 
out, at the time when the accident is 
supposed to have happened, H.M.S. 
Snapper was practising collisions at 
Dundee, and successfully rammed the 
dock there. 

According to the Ladifa FielariaJ, 
there are signs that the pretence of bore- 
dom with everything is passing away, 
and it is just now rather smart to be 
easily amused. We wondered why 
several serious journals had recently 
started humorous columns. 


A love of sweets would seem to be 
innate in every child. “Save mother! 
leave me,” cried a little girl of twelve, 
when being rescued from a fire at her 
niotlxer’s confectionery shop in Hull. 
Happily, wiser cqunsels prevailed, and' 
both were saved. 

Those individuals who insist on their 
right to hoo at a play which they do 
not like are said to be contemplating 
the formation of a club. Suggested 
title : — ^The BooHgans, 

Ev^ now and again ©ne realises 
how ignorant one is. We learn from 
the Daily Mail that, owing to an innova- 
tion in advertising introduced by that 
journal, “Monday has now become 
known throughout the country as 
Ladies’ Day.” 

General satisfaction is being expressed 
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at the superb optimism of Mr. Bernard 
Partridge who, in his drawing, in M?\ 
Punch's Almanack, of the Seasons robing 
the New Year, has depicted a garment 
which is obviously not a mackintosh. 

The Oxford Congregation has refused 
to abolish Greek as a compulsory subject 
Apparently it is not yet realised by the 
older generation, as it is by the younger, 
that learning of any sort interferes with 
Sport. 

The Liverpool Watch Committee has 
rec9inmended the City Justices to pro- 
vide a children*s Police Court. We 
understand that this pretty idea is to be 
carried out most thoroughly and con- 
sistently, and that not only are the 
prisoners to be children, but also the 
Magistrate, the Court officials, the Pohce, 
and title representatives of the Press. 


EONDEAU. 

[“I want to make yon healthy, for health 
means happineBs. I want to show you how to 
get the most out of life. Will not you give me 
an opportunity of doing so ? ” — Advt of Mr B. 
Miles in “ Westminster Gazette 
I’m used to smiles, the Daily Press 
Expounds my methods more or less 
Correctly — rather less than more — 
Tin now my name provokes a roar 
Of laughter, why I cannot guess. 

The scoffers cause me no distress, 

They did at first, I must confess — 

But now their gibes I can ignore, 

I ’m used to smiles ! 

I live on nuts and watercress, 

That is the secret of success. 

May I show you the open door 
To healtii by which you set such store ? 
Just send a card to my address, 

I ’m Eustace Miles ! 


Small by degrees and beautifully 
less ” 

“THE OUTRAGE BY THE BALTIC 
FLEET ON BRITISH FISHING BOATS,^’ 

at first in staring capitals, has now 
dwindled' down to a mild heading — 
“The North Sea Incident.” 


“Near as a Toucher. ’’—Among the 
Members of the Cambridge Senate en- 
gaged in the discussion on the “ general 
utility business” of Greek, appears the 
name of “Professor Allbutt.” How 
significant of an education just wanting 
something, say Greek for example, to 
make it perfect ! A Professor Allbutt 
can never be Professor Perfect, but 
must always remain “M. Le Professeur 
A Pew Prh” 
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THE ‘‘SEPARATE COMPARTMENT” PATRIOT. 

{Quite an Imaginary Character, of course!) 

Compartment the First: Patriotism. 

In the Cardiff Express, Time — Early Autumn, 1904. 

The Fatriot (to a fellow-traveller). Mark my words, Sir, 
Grermany is our worst enemj" ! Look at the way she *s been 
openly assisting Russia, ever since this war began! .... 
How ? Why, in every way, Sir ! Hasn’t the Kaiser con- 
stantly been sending friendly messages to the Tsar ? Isn’t 
there an understanding between them at this moment which 
enables Russia to reduce her garrisons and remove the big 
guns in all the fortresses along the frontier ? And didn’t the 
ljusER secretly encourage the Port Arthur Fleet to break out 
and make for Kiao-Ohow, a Geimian port, mind you ? . . . 
“Where did I see that?” In the papers. Sir. Don’t you 
call that scandalous and disgraceful in a nation that is 
supposed to be neutral? I do — and I think we ought to 
take some strong measures, too. Germany wants to see Japan 
beaten, Sir, because she’s our ally. Germany knows well 
enough that Japan’s fighting our battle as well as her own 1 
I It would be a bad day for us if Japan got the worst of it. 

I Luckily, she succeeded in getting the command of the sea 
from the start, and, so long as she keeps that — . . . “The 
Baltic Fleet?” Why, you don’t suppose they really mean 
sailing, do you? . . . Oh, of course if they ever did get as 
far as Vladivostock, it would be awkward for Japan, — 
very awkward. But how are they going to do it ? They ’d 
want constant supplies of coal — and where are they to get it 
from? They couldn’t coal at any neutral coaling station. 
Even Germany wouldn’t dare to commit such an outrageous 
breach of neutrality as that ! Besides, the only coal that 
would serve for a long voyage of that sort is our Welsh 
smokdess steam coal, Sir, and I should just like to know 
how they’re going to get it! I speak as a coal-owner in 
rather a large way myself, so I know what I ’in talking about. 
And I tell you, it ’s impossible — ^perfectly impossible — ^forthe 
Baltic Fleet, if ever it starts, to get a fifth part of the way to 
the Far East. You may take my word for that. And a very 
fortunate thing for our plucky little ally that it should he so. 
As I said before, as long as she keeps the command of the 
seal . . • 

CoMPART3IEin' THE SeOONI) : BUSINESS. 

The Patriot's Office. Later, on the same day. 

The Patriot (to his Partner). Well, what do you think! 
about it? . . . We don’t get such au order as this every day. 
... It means a big profit. . . . And they offer cash on 
delivery, I see. Only thing is — ^who is this German or 
Dutchman who wants all this amount of steam coal, and 
what does he want it for 9 .. . Of course if I thought for a 
single moment it was intended for the Bal— -well, as you say, 
it ’s no business of ours who the real consignees are. . . . 
We may have our suspicions— -but, after all, we know nothing. 
And the Law is on our side. Yes, I see no reason myself 
why we should decline. If we don’t supply ’em, others will, 
you know. . . . No, better cable an acceptance of the contract 
at once — or we may lose it. 

The not impossike Sequel. 

Time — May, 1905. * 

The Patriot {meeting a friend in the street). Serious news 
this from Japan, eh? I’ve always maintained' that, if that 
Baltic Fleet once managed to get out to the Far East, it would 
put a very different coinplexion on ihe situation. Togo’s fleet 
was so much the inferior in numbers, you see. And now it 
appears he has lost the command of the sea ; can’t imagine 
how he could have been so careless ! Loolm as if Japan 
have to sue for Peace before long now. Most unfortunate — 
especially for us! It’s my firm belief that Germany is at 


the bottom of it all 1 She ’s always been our worst enemy. 
However, we must keep a good heart. As Shakspeare says 
in one of his plays : 

“ Naught shall make us rue 

If England to itself do rest but true.” 

Fine poet, Shakspeare — ^real patriotic ring about those lines, 
eh? F. A. 

A NOTABLE REVIVAL. 

“ Whaur ’s your Wullie Shakspeare noo ? ” To which old 
question the present answer is, “At the Adelphi, showing at 
his liveliest in farcical comedy, set before us in the best 
modem manner.” The rongh-and-tumble business essential 
to the old Elizabethan farcical comedy, which, in its most 
exaggerated form, delighted Boisterous Bess or Slobbering 
Jamie, is here reduced to an artistic minimum. Mr. Oscar 
Asche, acting as Petruchio and also as stage-manager responsi- 
ble for the entire production, has ordered the scenes that used 
to be a mere romp, a series of pantomimic “ spifl-and-pelt,” 
in so admirable a manner, that what might have been resented 
by a modern audience as a superfluity of horse-play, is now 
received with heartiest and truly appreciative laughter, the 
curtain being raised three and four times, after every Act, in 
response to most enthusiastic applause. 

It is a brilliant performance. Mr. Oscar Asohe is a fine 
actor : his Christo^ier Sly, the drunken travelling tinker of 
the prologue, is a striking rendering of a small part that 
might be so brutally burlesqued. As to his Petruchio, it is 
simply perfect; he is the youthful madcap, a gentleman 
thoroughly at his ease, the most equal-tempered yet determined' 
husband, and, above all, he is the most tender lover. His victory 
over the shrewishness of his very young wife would he still 
more effective than it is, had Nature added another couple of 
inches to her stature. As to Miss Lily Brayton’s Katarina, 
we are far from convinced that, to adapt the well-known line, 

This is * the Shrew ’ that Shakspeare drew,” 

seeing that Sweet Willum was compelled to write the 
heroine’s part to suit such a hoy-actor as appears in the role 
of The Lady, in the Induction, who has to pretend she is wife 
to the bemused Ghristophet* Sly. But whatever Shakspearb’s 
ideal of Katarina may have been, for ourselves we can desire 
no more charming representative of the part, when played 
to Mr. OsOAB Asohe’s Petruchio, than Miss Lily Brayton. 
One can see that she, still so very young, is hut a spoilt child 
with a temper: and Petruchio tames her as Rarey tamed 
the savage Gi'uiser. Miss Lily Brayton brings the house 
down when, the fortress being reduced by starvation, she 
exclaims with all the petulance of a very naughty, obstinate 
^rl in a nursery, •“ I want my dinner 1 ” Whether this line is 
in the text or not, it suits the situation, and tells immensely. 

And then how charming is the tableau on which the 
curtain descends at the end of the Third Act, when, practi- 
cally conquered, wilfully irritating Kate, hungering for food 
and for sympathy, bursts into tears, and throws herself 
sobbing into her husband’s arms. Then, when the curtain 
is raised to enthusiastic calls, Petruchio, gazing lovingly on 
Katarvna, is seen helping her to some mess or other, which 
she is eagerly devouring out of a wooden howl. The situa- 
tion, as rendered by these two clever actors, is just on the 
borderland ’twixt laughter and tears. The charm of Mr. 
Ascjhe’s Petruchio lies in his gentle firmness, his great pity, 
and his imperturbable good hnmour. 

Miss Pamela Qaythorne is a charming Bianca, and every 
individual is good in a very full cast. We sh^ be much 
mistaken if this exceptionally delightful revival of Shakspeabe’s 
old farcical comedy is not in for a long run at the Addphi. 
At aH events, on its present undoubted success Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Asohe are to be sincerely congratulated. 




Onhman {tcho iJiiriks he has heen passing a line of liriltrrei). “Is this right for Paddington?” LinJtman, “’Course it i^! First to the right and straight on. *Avem*t 

I told ye that three times already ? Why, you ’vk been drivin* round this Square for the last ’arf hour ! ” 
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A DDLDITCH PALACE. 

The “Pig and Whistle “ as a Health 
Resort. 

[This article teas compiled 'by a 
member of the adverthing staff 
of ‘ ‘ P«wc/?,” irAo, in the pursuit 
of authentio information, has 
gone the tchole “ Pig and 
\VhistU:'} 

Mr. George Windham, in liis fascinating 
rectorial address on the Developiaent of 
the State, has lifted np his voice ag^nst 
the demoralising effect on the national 
fibre of cosmopolitan restanrants. The 
protest vms timely, but mere destructive 
criticism will not suffice. What we want 
to Imow is not merdy what we must 
avoid, but what we must pursue. The 
habit of dining at home, tending as it 
does to monotony, depression, immobility 
and other distressing segvdce, has long 
been discredited by the best hygienic 
authorities, from ^chlabius to Eustace 
Miles. Decentralisation, combined with 
a due regard for native enterprise, is the 
true remedy for dyspepsia. And how 
can these conditions be more completely 
fulfilled than by a daily resort to the 
“ Pig and Whistle ” at Dulditch ? 

Bacteriologists have conclusively 
shown that the atmosphere in that 
suburb is richer in pathogenic organisms 
than any other quarter of the United 
Kingdom, but lung food is only the 
least of the advantages attained by 
frequenting the “Pig and Whistle.” 
As I have shown in a previous article 
the oleomargarine employed at the “ Pig 
and Whistle” is richer in train oil than 
that used at any other English hostelry, 


the room in which the “ordinary” is 
served is more lavishly sprinkled with 
sawdust, the beer more profusely forti- 
fied with glucose, the sherry more fiery, 
the water, drawn from a pump erected 
in the rei§n of Charles II., less conducive 
to excessive indulgence in non-alcoholic 
stimulants. The inn itself, which has 
a Splendid north aspect, and can be 
reached by the village fly in about an 
hour and a-, quarter from the nearest 
station, has lately been refurnished in 
the most reehercM rococo style. Several 
fine Gterman chromolithographs have 
been added to the advertisement calen- 
dars of neighbouring grocers on the 
walls of the dining-room. The chairs 
are now thoroughly rdfiable, and when 
suddenly moved on the brick floor 
produce a most agreeable resonance. 
The bagatelle board is the finest in the 
county, the set. of cdluloid dominoes 
are much admired, and a sofe,, hand- 
Isomely upholstered in American doth, 
is a further engaging feature. I ought 
also to say that the pack of cards 
has recently been renewed, and veiy 
few are now missing. 

The parlour also contains a small but 
select library, in which, among other 
works, may be noted some back numbers 
of the Strand. Marine, Buntan’s Holy 
War, Under Two and a Complete 

Farrier, ^ On a side table is a very 
chaste thing in wax flowers and fruit. 

But enough has been said to show 
that the authorities of the “Pig and 
Whistle” have spared no expense or 
thought to make it representative of the 
best traditions of Dulditch. 

So much for the mere husk of the 


hostel. We come now to its soul — ^the 
kitchen. Ah, the kitchen ! 

Here be none of your Frenchified 
kickshaws and made dishes, but good 
honest solid British and Colonial, pro- 
duce cooked in the antique English 
style. The Yorkshire pudding is a 
miracle' of tenacious endurance, extra- 
ordinarily rich in gluten, and of so close 
a texture that a guest assured me that 
one wet day, when his boots were far 
from waterproof, he successfully caulked 
a large hole with a wad of this unique 
culinary product. Fancy attempting to 
do this with a French omelette or j 
souffle I The suet dumplings, again, are I 
superbly constructed ; pre-Mycensean or 
early Minoan, as Dr. Arthur Evans 
teaches us to say, in their massive and 
monumental solidity.. The degeneracy 
of the race is nowhere more lamentably 
shown than in its imperfect dentition — 
the result, in turn, of a preference for 
soft and over-cooked food. At die “ Pig 
I and Whistle ” molars, incisors and eye- 
teeth alike are afforded splendid prac- 
tice from start to finish of the menu. 
This in itseK should pack the house. 

Let us now consider a dinner at the 
“Pig and Whistle,” which will effec- 
tually fin the time that might, in the 
I sordid and unhealthy capital, be spent 
in the foetid air of the theatre, but 
which at Dulditch will keep the diner 
from the company of the tap-room, 'f he 
distance from the sea and the rail pre- 
cludes fish. But what so dangerous, as 
fish? Think of the periodical oyster 
scares, and be happy to be so far* from 
temptation. Here is a specimen menu, 
which can be made by the discreet guest 
to last from 7 till 10.30, or, with care, 
even till 11. 

A “Pig and Whistle” Dinner, lasting 
EROM 7 TILL closing-time, WITH THE 
VERT MODERATE PRICES ATTACHED. 

8m dm 

Sardines or Pickled Walnuts 0 2 

Oxo 0 3 

Sardines (double portion) 0 4 

Liver and Bacon 0 9 

Cauliflower 0 3 

Roast Beef and Yorkshire Pudding 1 0 

Sausages and Mashed 0 6 

More Sausages and Mashed 0 6 

Still more Sausages and Mashed... 0 6 

One more Sausage 0 3 

Prunes and Rice 0 4 

Cheese and Watercress 0 3 

Coffee Extract 0 4 

Beer with meal 0 8 

Whisky after Coffee Extract 0 3 

Another whisky 0 3 

Another whisky ; 0 3 

Another whisky 0 3 

Waitress 0 6 

Village Doctor- 5 0 


During the same time in London one 
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would have spent £2, and seen some seen and' known. ... I have not >ri,6 Kalaar to 
dreadful “tomfoolery.” thought it necessary or desirable to to hw OhanoeUor 

Personally I do not less like the “Pig indilte in all eaJ what is Ms and 
and Whistle ” “ ordinary ” because one what is my own.” wants but little here, Bulow, 

meets ^ere all sorts and conditions of Reviewing the book, Toby, M.P., com- ■wants that httle strong. 

men. I have seen there, from time to mented upon this certainly novd. -- ■ • • . 

time, a cab-proprietor who once stroked probably misleading — method of pre- iNVEunoir of a SuFEBMAiamE Boat. It 

the Oxford eight, and an organ-grinder pmng a biography, and asked why the looks as if the prophecy of the geiatle- 
■whose lingua Toscana had lost some of “jottings” were not given as written, man in iockaZev HolZ who foresaw “the 
its pristine purity during his long Since the notice was published, Mr. nations’ airv navies grappling in the 
sojourn in our bleak dime. When I Punch has received assiurance that “the central blue'” was going to be fulfilled 
hailed him in THafflYSon’s sonorous lines, jottings alluded to were intermittent sooner than we hoped. 'Thu Remszeitung 
“I salute tliee, Mantovano,” Ms eyes and were rarelv dated. That Sir Jonw nf Omiiud in ^WTnrt.ATYi'hAror onnrknnn£»/1 o 


Invention of a Supermaiune Boat.— -I t 
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up with gastric DESHABILLE. 

fever before Liao- Tommy. “ Oh, Mamma, do come ! Here ’s a Epblant wiv o: 

yang Have I en ; 

joyed such, unique dietetic experiences Robinson left ample materials for 
as those furnished by this admirable biography is simply untrue.” 
hostelry. Toby, M.P., had at the time of writi 


That Sir John 1 of Ghniind in Wiirtemberg announced a 

— — — few days ago that 

the German stea- 

has been sold to 

TlTnWF^Ml ^■“ssia, is to be 
l 1 lEtii- used as a “eaptire 
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Tommy. “ On, Mahua, do come ! Here ’s a Efela 
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A IaAst Wobd. 
— K French con‘e- 
spondent writes 
to say that the 
question “Do we 
get our deserts ? ” 
has been solved 
once and for all 
by M. Jacques 
liEBAUDY, who has 
got the Sahara. 

Question at a 
Classic Exam. — 
Who among the 
most famous 
Greek philoso- 
phers owed the 
name he bore to 
excelling at a cer- 
tain game of foot- 
ball then, as now, 
much in vogue? 
— Soccerates. 

Ad Pocketum. 

Hebe is a gem ! 
And it will make 


fever before Liao- Tommy. “ Oh, Mamma, do come ! Here ’s a Epblant wiv only his inside on » ” owner appear 

yang have I en ; ; -J brilliant too! Eyre 

joyed such unique dietetic experiences Robinson left ample materials for a 'and Spottiswoode’s Royal Pocket Diary 

as those furnished by this admirable biography is simply untrue.” and Engagement Book fo7*l%5. Not only 

hostelry. Toby, M.P., had at the time of writing can you note in it the date of your ^nner 

no knowledge of the subject beyond the engagements, but you can also shine in 

“ FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET definite statements quoted’ in the Society if you learn by heart and repeat, 

STREET” biographer’s own words. He regrets on occasion, quotations from “Poetical 

. that, accepting them in their ordinary Readings” sdected for that particular 

In his pi^face to the “ Life and Recol- sense, he received, and conveyed, an day. Let the talented compilers foDow 
lections of Sir John Robinson,” published impression of Mr. Thomas’s literary this up with pocket puns, jokes for every 
under the above title, Mr. F. M. Thomas, methods which turns out to have been day, and so forth. If the sale he enor- 


“FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET 
STREET.” 

In his preface to the “ Life and Recol- 


whilst stating that the long-time Managei* erroneous, 
of the Daily News did notleave a volume - 

of memoirs intended for publication, To a Bore, 

adds: “He did, however, leave some My prosing friend, I sometimes sigh 
diaries more or less fragmentary and a To read of merry days gone by — 
number of tlnck, closely-written volumes Days when the “ bore’s head ” used to he 
of jottings in his own handwriting de- Served on a dish of rosemary, 
scriptive of events of which he had been Some men are bom an age too late — 
an eye-witness, and [of] people he had Such dishes being out of date. 


mous, the jokes may clash, and of five 
wits, guests at the same dinner party, 
only the first to utter his joke wiU he 
aide to score. 


Probable Exemplification op Proverb. 
— “Just in time to be too late” — the 
Baltic Fleet. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Messrs. Macmiii*an have just issued a cheap and dainty 
edition of "'Mice in Wonderland^ illuimnated with the 
deathless illustrations of our dear TteriEL. Having read it 
again with fresh delight, my Baronite hy chance ^ next took 
up a more portly volume describing the experiences and 
impressions of Ugandans Katikiro in England (Hutchinbon). 
Many of us saw, some conversed with, the emissary of the 
boy King of TJgauda when he was here during the Coronation 
festival. He was accompanied by his Secretary 'Em Mukasa, 
to whom we are indebted for the narrative. Written in his 
native tongue, it is translated by the Rev. Ernest Millar, a 
missionary resident in Uganda. Ham is a keen observer, 
with a retentive memory and much literary faculty. Mr. Millar 
has accomplished his task admirably, making no fatuous 
attempt at improving upon the artless simplicity of the negro 
suddenly plunged into the vortex of Western life. The happy 
result is that we have a book curiously like Lewis Carroll’s 
masterpiece. In Wonderland Alice came across nothing more 
marvellous than what Ham Mukasa beheld with shining eyes 
between the May day in 1902, when he left his native country, 
and the September morning on which he returned after four 
months’ whirl through Western civilisation. His talk about 
the things he saw is delightfully like the prattle of an intelli- 
gent chUd. The ship he first voyages in is seven storeys 
high. It has roads like the roads of a town. There are 
rooms for the rich and the poor. The screw makes a noise 
like the vibration of an earthquake. The sea is like a hill. 
You first see the smoke of a distant ship ; then as it comes to 
the top of the hill you see the masts- When you get near 
you see all the ship. Nothing struck Ham more than the 
London crowd. “ One would think,” he says in a striking 
sentence, “ they had no place of their own, and were busy 
walking up and down.” He went to “ the House [of Commons] 
where mey talk over matters, and saw a great many Chiefs 
debating in the place where they debate about their Govern- 
ment, which brings peace in their country and in the 
countries of others.” This was after the Boer War. Our 
visitor from a remote comer of Africa was much impressed 
with what he more than once calls “ the marvellous English ! ” 
“ If,” he writes, “ any man could stand in the track of a 
railway train and stop it from passing over him, or if he* 
could run his head against a mountain and pass through it, 
such a man might check the power and glory of the English.” 
Not otherwise. - At a time when some of our chiefs, in Parlia- 
ment* and out, assure us we are rapidly falling into decay, 
these words are doubly precious. 

"Few readers of that admirable story of school life^ 
Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy,'' writes Junior Assistant Reader, 

will not welcome the opportunity of renewing his acquaint- 
ance, as they may now do in Oodfrey Marten, Undergraduate, 
by Charles Turley (Heinemann). They will he glad to 
find Mm unchanged, except by a very few years, from the 
boy of the previous volume; with the same straightness, 
enthusiasm, and ^ntempt for ‘slackers,’ also the same 
tendency to drift into harmless scrapes, and to accept the 
consequences (in this book, fortunatdy, seldom mpre seriqus 
than Being gated for three weeks) of others’ misdeeds. Here 
is Marten's characteristic description of a quarrelsome 
family : — 

*‘OoiJ.iER had fiv© brothers and four sisters, some of whom were 
never on speaking terms with the others except at Christmas or a 
birthday, when, from habit, they declared a ttuce * The truce is no 
good,’ Collier said to me when he told me about it, ‘because the only 
thing that happens is that they change sides. I believe they pick up.’ 

We part from Mm in the ’Varsity XI., with a second in History, 
and apparently a career before Mm in the Foreign Oflhce.” 


It is a very difficult task for any book-illustrating artist 
to convey the true effect of proportion between Gulliver 
and LiMputians. Real human midgets, not as big as 
your thumb, it is almost impossible to realise. To a great 
extent these antecedent difficulties, in dealing with Swift’s 
immortal work, have been overcome in a bright edition of 
OiLlliver^s Travels, illustrated by S. B. de la Bere (A. & C. 
Black), as will be perceived by reference to the illustration 
on p. 112, “ The Queen’s dwarf became insolent.” 

* There is a charming story by Mrs. Molesworth called The 
I Blue Baby (Messrs. W. & R. Chambers). Excellent also is a 
book of fairy tales, The Pedlar's Pack, by Mrs. Alfred B^wm. 
The illustrations, hy Charles Pears, are capital in design and 
colour. Nor must I omit Buster Brown, by R. F. Outoault, 
which is a sort of pictorial Bad Boy’s Diary, and wiIl,no doubt, 
he much appreciated during the season of holiday misohi-ef. 

The Waters of Oblivion, a novel hy Adeliijb Sergeant (John 
Long), begins well, and thorougMy interests the reader up to 
a certain point ; and then, old and ordinary melodramatic 
effects are lugged in, with, as it were, a strong lime-light 
thrown on them from the wings. Verily the Baron was 
disappointed. Yet is the story notable for the apparently 
careful study of a young Anglican clergyman who, devoted 
heart and soul to his parocMal work, suddenly discovers that 
he has fallen in love, irrevocably, with a charming young 
lady barely nineteen, to whom the model cleric passionately 
declares, "You dominate me, heart, soul, and brain! ” — ^which 
sounds had for Ms professional work. Real clergy in novels 
disappeared with Anthony Trollope. But, nowadays, who 
reads Barchester Towers 9 

A most original children’s Christmas book is The Pillar 
Box (Fred. Warns & Co.). It is filled with post-cards, one 
side of which is for short message and address, while the 
other has an outlined picture to he coloured according to 
given rules. Ornamental possibly ; messy perhaps ; useful, 
practically. 

If during the coming Yule-tide you wish thoroughly to 
enter into &e spirit of the season, procure a good tumblerful 
of creature-comfort, steaming, with a trifle of powdered nut- 
meg in it, some thin lemon peel and a grain of sugar, place 
it on a small stand beside your old arm-chair, in wMch you 
will have comfortably deposited yourself, and while gently 
inhaling ihe Virginian fumes in the presence of a cheerful 
Yule-log fire commence reading the Ghost Stories of an 
Antiquary, by M. R. James (Arnold), and the Baron warrants 
Mm that out of that chair you will not he in a hurry to stir 
until you have finished the book. On rising to retire to 
bed, say, ■vjhen the dock is striking the hour of midnight, 
you will Be heartily glad of a brave companion, who will 
assist you in ascertaining that dll holts and bars afe scrupur 
Imisly fastened, that all doors are locked, that there are no 
weird arms coming out from behind any curtains anywhere ; 
dao that all the Hghts are carefully extinguished, that there 
is 110 Himg (n^!) ^ 

qmry, and nemr, on any ‘pretence 
whatever, attem^ to acaouirt 
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EEFORM. 

Time was when there were few more vile than I, 

Few (though I speak) that deeper plunged in crime, 

Few that have had so lamentably high 
A time. 

It were a fruitless labour to relate 

The shocking details of my grim career, 

My tastes were Awful, and my moral state, — 

Oh dear ! 

To virtuous appeal my heart was shut ; 

Blithely I swaggered on the downward track ; 

I must have been the hardest sort of nut 
To crack. 

But now — oh Love, oh sovereign power of Love !-- 
Delu has raised my thoughts to nobler aims ; 

I have reformed ; I have a soul above 
Those games. 

I hardly ever stay out late at night ; 

Cards are a thing I very rarely touch ; 

I seldom smoke — ^that is to say, not quite 
So much. 

My temper, though notoriously short, ! 

Has lost its tendency to run amok ; 

I am as one with whom a child could sport 
(With luck). 

Also I have acquired the Art of Song 
That never dreamed I had a turn that way ; I 


Tenor, I ’U trouble you I And rather strong 
On A. 

Sometimes I sing and sing for hours on end 

Songs all of Love — and I should sing much more 
But for the person (whom I once called friend) 

Next door. 

Ah, ’tis a goodly change ! Three moons agone. 

Ere I had cravings for a higher bliss, 

Who would have thought that I should carry on 
Like this ? 

And you, 0 Delia, pearl of maidenhood, 

For whom, through whom, th* Awakening began, 
SeS my amendment ! Am I not a good’ 

Young man ? 

It was for you, 0 Delia, that I turned . 

This new leaf over ; ’tis to you I bring ^ 

This offering ; for you that I have learned 
To^ sing. 

I hope I have not spent my time in vain ; 

And when you see how, greatly I ?ve improved, 
Delia, T trust that you will not rean^in 
' Unmoved. . 

That, when in honeyed accents I confess 

My seemly passion, you, with answering glow, 
Will, for the sake of decency, say, Yes, 

Not No ! DuMrDuM. . 
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JAM. 

ScoR^ not its title's imassuniing lengtU 
That slips so easily from off the tongue ; 

Large virtues and a concentrated strength 
On little pegs like this have often hung ; 

There is Sie Kirk called Wee, 

There is the Jap, and Gog, and M.AP, 

Cow is a word identical in size, 

And so is Pig; yet their united fat - 
(Or what appeared as such to native eyes) 
Smeared on a rifle cartridge— simply that, 

Just that and nothing more, 

Started the Mutiny at Baxrackpore ! 

So much for padding ; now we reach the point, 
Which is, that I would swear at any har 
That neither British beer nor beefy joint 
Has made you, gentle reader, what you are, 
Nor me the thing I am, 

But our development is due to Jam. 

Right antidote — ^with tea and buttered roU— 
Against the poisonous itch for worldly pelf, 

It seems to permeate the very soul, 

And I am only then my truest self 
At moments when I gulp 
Some preparation made from fruity pulp. 

It is the labourer's joy : with this inside 
Unto his sweetened task he sallies out, 
Sustained by marmalade and manly pride ; 

Nor all the bitters (blent, or not, with stout) 
Which are his daily drink 
Can quite undo the work of good Sir Pink. 

It is the loafer’s solace ; it allays 
That tremulous feeling when a job of work 
Forces itself on his revolting gaze 
With an obtrusiveness too bold' to burke ; 

His nerves no longer wince 
If fortified by guava or by quince. 

And who is he that lets the acid' drop 
Into the general public's jar of bliss ? 

Who caused the shortage hi the sugar crop f 
^Vho is responsible, I a^, for this ? ' 

^ How will he meet the clamours 
Uplifted by our horrified Free-Jammers ? 

What though he claims that it was he who slew 
The dragon Bounty in a Free Trade fight, 

And argues how his famous Brussels coup 
Could scarce be bettered by a Cobdenite ? 

‘ Judged by the price of Jam 
His plea 's not worth a continental d-*-n. 

For he h^ hurt his country's tenderest spot — 
Her private' stomach ; let but this expand, 
wl^t is Empire by compare ? or what 
1 The links of Colony and Motherland? 

Let such ambitions sleep, 

But leave us stiCL our Jam, and fairly cheap. 

In any ^se, we 'U mock at Joseph's dream, 
ffis visionajy’ Ptef^ntial wraith, • 

P®®!* results bdie his promised scheme 
Ax^ man must live on works and not on faith : 
Blossoms are lightly blown. 

Bat by its fruits (preserved) a tree is known. 

O.S. 


QUEEN SYLVIA. 

Chapter IV. 

The Queen's Father. 

There are to be no mysteries in this story ; and, indeed' 
in this particular matter I am quite sure it is useless to 
attempt to make any. Everybody who read the last chapter 
must have guessed that the bearded, broad-shouldered man 
who appeared in the crowd before the Palace and showed 
such a surprising ignorance of all that had happened, was 
Stlvla's father. If I led you to believe in the first chapter 
that he had been drowned at sea it was only because at that 
time I believed, in common with everybody else, that it was 
so. Now that he has turned up, of course I know better, 
and I shall not try to deceive you. 

The fact is, then, that Sylvia’s father had not been 
drowned at all. I am entitled to assume that he was rescued 
or swam to land, and I am inclined to believe that he after- 
wards spent some time on a comparatively desert island, 
where he established himself as the undisputed monarch of a 
population consisting chiefly of tortoises, which are not bad 
to eat, and penguins, which are just tolerable if you know 
how to cook them. He himself was always very reticent 
about this part of his life, but it really doesn’t matter in the 
very least, for the important fact was that, though nobody 
in Hinterland knew it, he was not only alive, but had arrived 
in the capital at the very moment when he ought himself 
to have been proclaimed Sovereign of the country instead of 
his little daughter. Nay more, he had actually seen her 
saluted as Queen by the people and, like a brave man, he 
hadn’t breathed to anyone a word of the secret wliich, I am 
bound to add, no single soul would have bdieved at that 
moment, even if he had sworn to it by everything that a 
sailor or a King holds most sacred. VJhen the crowd had 
dispersed, he^ had dispersed with it, in order that he might 
think out quietly for himself a situation which, the more he 
thought of it, the more he found it to be both peculiar and 
difficult. 

In the first place he was undoubtedly King — King 
Hildebrand the Third — and he had every right to live in 
several Palaces, to see his side-face pictured on all the coins 
of the realm, and to revel in the enjoyment of untold wealth. 
He was ^also, like all sailors of middle age, a veiy domestic 
man. During his long absence on the desert island he had 
never ceased to think of liis wife and’ his little girl, and 
many a time he had in imagination enjoyed his meeting with 
them and his quiet but meritorious life in their society after 
all the labours and. anxieties and harassing solitudes of his 
adventurous career should be over and done with. He was 
fondly devoted to his little girl, though he hadn't seen her 
for ten years, and he had dreamed away many hours, in the 
society of the penguins and tortoises, in constructing a 
brilhant future for her after he should have come back and 
given himself up, as he intended, to her education and 
advancement. Often he had said to himself, “Whatever she 
wants she shall have : she shall never be disappointed — least 
of by her father ” — and now suddenly he found himself in a 
position of unnatural rivalry with her. If he declared hiTngftlf 
and eventually proved his title, as he knew he could, he would 
drag her down from the position of Queen, and disappoint 
not only her but all the people of Hinterland, who, as he 
judged froin the talk he had heard, were looking forward to 
her reign with the^ liveliest satisfaction. On the other hand, 
if he f^ed to claim his rights he was cut off for ever from 
the society of his wife and daughter, and from aH that 
domesticity, the dream of which had supported him through 
years of existence in a hut constructed by himself, without 
even a parrot to cheer his somewhat protracted leisure. He 
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A DOUBTFUL DEVOTEE. 

ro Sage (to CiMBEiDaE). “ COME ALONG, MY DEAR. MUSTN’T LET YOUR SISTER OUTDO YOU IN LOYALTY 

TO THE OLD FAITH.” 

[Oxford has decided to retain Greek as a compnlsory subject. Cambridge is still considering the question.] 
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“AS GOOD LUCK WOULD HAVE IT.” 

Wife (to Sportsman f who has just taken a had toss). “I always distrusted your Goma in for that horrid Accident Insurance. You 

KNOW HOW I«UOKy YOU ABE. EVERYTHING YOU TOUCH TURNS TO MONEY ! 


coTild not reveal himself privatdy, either to Sylvia or to her 
mother. Sylvia had an unspoilt nature, and the Princess 
Hildebrai^d, her mother, vTas so much the soul of honour that 
she had consistently refused to deceive a single custom- 
house officer on the rare occasions when she had travelled 
abroad. Either of them would give him away at once, and I 
insist on his assumption of the regal dignities. Besides, he 
was a very patriotic man, and he felt honestly doubtful 
whether he was really qualified to succeed in the business 
of kingship, for which he confessed he had had a most 
inadequate preparation. On the whole you will see that he 
was, perhaps, in as difficult a situation as any King was 
ever placed in — and all because, as I ought perhaps to have 
mentioned before, his ship had been delayed by fog for 
twenty-four hours. How these difficulties were got over you 
shall learn later. In the meantime we wiU leave the unfor- 
tunate Prince Hildebrand pondering over them, and thinking 
sadly of his vanishing chances of ever meeting his wife 
and daughter again on a proper footing of authorised 
recognition. 

We can now skip a period of three weeks — thus bringing 
oursdves to a day in the beginning of December — and return 
to Sylvia, who had by this time ceased to be alarmed when 
she woke up in a gigantic canopied bed with gilded posts, 
and a satin coverlet embroidered in gold with the royal arms 
and the Queen’s initial S. in light blue. The fmthfiil Sarah 
had, by an exercise of power which had at first struck some 


sticklers as savouring too much of despotism, been^appointed 
Lady of the Bedchamber. All murmurs, however, had been 
stilled when it was known that the Ducliess who had hitherto 
filled the office by prescriptive right had been promoted to the 
Ladyship-in-Chief of the Bedchamber, an honorary rank 
designed after the model of the Colonelcies-in-Chief which 
existed in the Royal Army. The Prime Minister, the 
Chamberlain — ^in fact, all the great officers of State— had 
been maintained in their places, and everything in Hinterland 
was going on as smoothly and pleasantly as though Sylvla had 
been Queen for years. Some remark had been occasioned, 
no doubt, by the Queen’s tendency to romp with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, a gallant old sea-dog who had a large 
family of his own, and thought it the most natural tiling in 
the world to play ball for a few minutes with the Queen. It 
had also been noticed that the Queen sometimes put the 
most discomposing questions to the members of her 
Council, and the Lord Privy Seal had not yet recovered 
from the shock of being ask^ to nurse a flu% black kitten 
while the Queen added her signature to a packet of State 
documents. 

On this day, to which, as I said, we have skipped, the 
Queen was in the Audience Chamber awaiting an official 
visit from the Poet Laureate, who was coming to lay his 
homage at her feet. She had never spoken to a real poet 
before, and was looking forward with great interest to the 
interview. I must reserve it for another chapter. 
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LIFE'S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 

YT. — “White Pryi^iGs.” 

I. 

Miss Vesta Swan to the Thalia and 
Erato Tress, Ltd, 

Dear Sirs, — am sending you by 
registered post the MS. of a volume of 
poems, entitled White Finings, in the 
hope that you will like them sufficiently 
to undertake their publication. The 
poems are entirely original, and have 
never before (with, one exception) been 
printed. It was once my intention to 
print them from time to time in the 
better class weekly papers, but after a 
while that idea was abandoned. The 
exception is the rondeau called “ Coral 
Toes,” which appeared in the Baby's 
Friend, but there would be no difficulty 
about copyright, I am sxire. 

Yours truly, Vesta Swxs, 

IT. 

The Thalia and Erato Frees to 
Miss Vesta Sican. 

Dear Madam, — Our Reader reports that 
he has read White Finings with much 
interest, and that in his opinion the 
book is in every way worthy of publica- 
tion^ Poetry is, however, as you perhaps 
are not unaware, not read as it used to 
be. This apathy is the result, some 
think, of the interest in the war, but ac- 
cording to others is due to the ffishion of 
Bridge. Be it as it may, no great sale 
can expected for such a book, and 
our Reader therefore suggests that you 
should combine with us in this enter- 
prise, Of course if the book is success-% 
ful your outlay would come back to you 
multiplied many times. We calculate 
that a first edition of White Finings 
would cost £100, and:we suggest that 
each of us contributes £50. 

Awaiting your reply, we are, Dear 
Madam, Yours faithfully, 

The Thalia and Erato Press. 

per A. B. C. 

III. 

Miss Vesta Swan to the Thalia and 
Erato FreBs. 

Dear Sirs, — am glad to know that 
your Reader thinks so highly of my 
book. Would it be indiscreet to ask his 
name? — ^there are two or three points 
concerning the poems which I should 
like to put to him. 

I am aware that the ordinary run of 
poetry is not profitable, but there are 
shining examples of success. I have ' 
just been reading the Life of the late 
Lord TENnysoN, w'ho seems to have been 
quite wealthy, although he wrote com- 
paratively little; and I gather that the 
Brownings also were well-to-do. One of 
my^ friends considers my style not 
unlike a blend of both Robert and E. B., 
although (being a woman) naturally 


more like the latter. I understand also 
that both Mr. Swinburne and Sir Lewis 
Morris are quite comfortably off. So 
that there are exceptions. 

I should say also that W. P. is not, as 
you think, my first book. I published 


XXIII. 

Miss Vesta Swan to the Thalia and 
Erato Press. 

(Extract.) 

.... And will you please be sure 


in 1896, iLougli a firm at Winchester, to. send a copy mth the antliors com- 
a little collection called Heart Beats, a to Mr. ^-piiEW Wo, as I 

copy of rvHch was sent to her kte mterested in new 

Majesty Queen Viorom. ^ ® ' 

None the less, as I believe in my W'ork [From a vast correspondence the following 
and wish others to have the opportunity six letters have been selected.] 

of being cheered by it, I will pay the £50. 

Please put the book in hand at once, . ^ 

as I want it to come out with the April Miss T esta Swan to the Thalia and 

buds. Yours trulj'', Vesta Swan. Erato Press. 


(Extract.) 


The Thalia and Erato Press to .... My friends tell me that they 

Miss Vesta Swan. have great difficulty in buying White 

(Extract) Finings. A letter this morning says 

We enclose a contract form, which i^kat there is not a book-shop in Birming- 
please sign and return to us with kam that has heard of it. 
cheque. Any letter intended for our xlv. 

Reader will be at once forwarded to him. Vesta Swan to the Thalia and 

V. E?'ato Press. 

Miss Vesta Swan to the Beader of her Dear Sirs, — S everal persons have told’ 

me lately that they have looked in vain 
Dear Sir, — 1 should very much like in the literary papers, ever since White 
to have your opinion of the “Lines Pininj/s was published, for any advertise- 
written at midnight after heai*ing Miss ment of it, and they have found none. 
Clara Butt^ sing ‘The Lost Chord.’” Many of the books of the day are, I 
Do you think the fiiulty grammar in notice, advertised very freely, with, I have 
line 4 of stanza 2 — “loud,^’ the adjec- no doubt, good results — Jfr. TTatt. 
[tive, for “loudly,” the adverb-— is Caine’s last novel, for example. Curiously 
I permissible ? I have already spent some enough, one of my poems (“An Evening 
time in pohshing this poem, hut I have Reverie,” page 76), contains very mu<^ 
so high an opinion of your judgment the same moral as his book. Could you 
that 1 am ready to begin again if you not intimate that fact to the pubhe in 
say I should’. And do you think the some way ? Please send me twelve more 
tide should be merely White Finings copies. Yours truly, 


or that it should have the sub-heading — 
“Sighs of a Priestess of Modernity?” 
One of my friends, a young journalist, 
favours the latter very warmly. 

I might add tliat I have a very kind 
letter from the secretary of Sir Thomas 


Vesta Swan. 

LTV. 

Miss Vesta Swan to the Thalia and 
Erato Press. 

Dear Sirs, — In the report in the papers 


Litton, who read the poems in MS.", morning of the Bishop of London’s 
praising them in no measured terms! address on the reconcilement of the 
Do you think it would do the book good d}© Spirit, Ihei-e is a most 

if w'e were to print this letter in fao- anticipation of a statement of 

simile at the begnming ? I am, mine in the poem, “ Let us ponder 

Yours truly, Vesta Swan. awhile,” on page 132 of White Finings, 


, [Several lettei^s omitted!.] 

XVI. 

Miss Vesta Swan to the Thalia and 
Erato Press. 

(Telegram) 

Stop printing. Serious misprint page 
41. “Heave on coal” should be 
“ Heaven our goal.” 

xvir. 

The Thalia and Erato Press to \ 
Miss Vesta Swan. 

(Telegram) 

Too late. Error unimportant. 

[Sevei'al letters omitted.] 


mine in the poem, “Let us ponder 
awhile,” on page 132 of White Finings. 
I think^ that the enclosed paragiuph 
mentioning the coincidence might be 
sent to the Athenaeum. I am told that 
all the other papers would then copy it. 

Yours truly, Vesta Swan. 

LTX. 

Miss T esta Swan to the Thalia and 
Erato Press. 

(Extract.) 

A friend of mine got out of the train 
and asked at all the bookstalls between 
London and Manchester for W. P., and 
not one had it. Is not this a scandal? 
Something ought to b6 done to i*aise the 
tone of railway reading. Please send I 
me six more copies. 


Drc^i^iBER 14, 1904.] 
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LXVIII. 

Miss Vesta Stcan to the Thalia and 
Erato Press, 

(Extract) 

I am told that a few years ago a 
volume of poems was advertised by 
sandwichmen in the London streets. 
Could not White Finings be made known 
in this way? 

xo. 

The Thalia and Erato Press to 
Miss Vesta Swan. 

Dear M^ah, — W e have much pleasure 
in enclosing the first review of your 
poems that has reached us. Doubtless 
now that a start has been made many 
more will follow. 

Yours feithfuUy, 

The Thalia and Erato Press. 

[1 End.] per A. B. 0. 

From the Scots Reader. 

One of the most amusing misprints 
that we can recollect occurs in White 


Pinhigs (Tlialia and Erato Press), by 
Vesta SwxNN, which otherwise is un- 
important. The poetess undoubtedly 
wrote : 

Watch the progress of the soul 

Struggling aye to heaven our goal ; 

but the waggish printer has made her 
say: 

Struggling aye to heave on coal. 

A TUCK-IN AT CHRISTMAS. 

Who is “Father Tuck”? Of Friar 
Tuck everybody knows something, even 
if it be only the name. But “Father 
Tuok“? Well, he is so intimately asso- 
ciated with Chidstmastide that, like the 
other annually paternal old gentleman, 
Father Christmas himself, he comes 
only once a year, at the season of the 
three P’s : Pies, il^ddings and Presents. 
And this Father Took is by no means a 
Friar of Orders Grey, but a Family 
Father styling himself Tuck an© Sons, of 


Orders punctually attended to. Like Mrs. 
Micawler, ever true to her senior partner, 
the sons of Tuck p^re will never desert 
their parent, hat join him annually in 
putting before the public, for whom 
they cater, charming New Year Cards, 
Christmas Post Cards, children’s toy 
books, and a clever novelty styled 
“ The Rag Time ” Calendar, from which 
name it must not be inferred that it 
contains any hints as to the rough and 
ready pastime of “ragging.” The I 
entire collection the Raphael-Tuckites 
include under one title, “ L^Enlente 
Cordiale,^^ at which Cordial the public 
will probably be ready and wilhng to 
take a good pull. The Tuckites say in 
effect, “ Forward us a draught and we ’ll 
send you an Entente CordialeJ* 

More Infant Pbbcooiit.-— “ Child to 
adopt married couple ; premium.” 

Advt. in the Scotsman. 
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hoped tliat novela vrould not be the care can ever be serious competitors of 

CHARIVARIA. jrst consideration of those who chose theirs. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the books, “for the best of j^ese could — -n i, i j 

the Matin reports that, in well-infonned: be bought for sixpence. ’ ^e au&or Mrs. BHOTO-Porm Ims Produced a 
circles, it is predicted that the War will of The Prodigal Son is said to have new v^ion of Ih t^s, 

be finished about July. Even the expressed some surprise at Lady Jeesets ^ps, the chrap opaa of which we have i 

Japanese themselvra have not dared to ignorance of the price of that volume. heard so much mteiy . 

be so p ’ ' Messrs. MAmnr.T.tir have just published The Foreign Office, it is stated, has 

■\Ve consider that the Admiralty has “Memorials of Edwaed BubneJones : by demanded of the Swiss Govenment the 
been unjustly blamed in the matter of G. B.-J.,” and literary London is sMv- ffismissalof Aestation^naster ^L^no, 
the Caroline. We agree with the ing to guess what name is hidden behmd to ^ assaffit on an officer of the Bnb^ 
Admiralty :-How was it possible to the initials “ B.-J.” High Court H we may believe ffie 

ascertain her destination until she got report (quoted in these pages) of the 

“It is difficult to understand,” said severe weather recently experienced in 

the Grap/iic the other day, “why, when Switzerland by some American war- 

The War Office having stated that a everything else has become cheaper, the ships, we may trust to Navy to 


Crimean veteran who - 
served for twenty-one 
years is ineligible for 
the special campaign- 
pension, as he was 
never wounded, it is 
anticipated that a new 
feature in our future' 
battles will be pro- 
vided by a number of 
the more thoughtful of 
our fighting men re- , 
questing the en^y to 
oblige them with a 
few slight cuts. 

By a decision of the ; 
Attorney - General of 
the United States, all 
guessing contests have 
been placed in the cate- 
gory of lotteries and [ 
made illegal. If every j 
American who says “ 1 1 
guess” is competed on 
his o;vii admission, 
there should be some ^ 
overcrowding in the 
prisons. 

Mystery still sur- - 



Little Boy, dear, why can’t I stay up till it gets late?” 

Mother. “That wouldn’t do at all, dear. You’d wake up so cbobs in the Morning.” 
Little Boy (thoughtfully). “Does Daddy go to bed vert late, Mummy?” 


- support the penrdti- 
matum of the Foreign 
Office by a demons- 
tration in these accessi- 
ble parts. 

Mrs. Obadiah Kent- 
White, leader of the 
Holy Cake-Walk 
Dancers at Camber- 
well, declares that the 
English people eat too 
mneh. It remains to 
be seen, however, 
whether they will be 
able to swallow Mrs. 
Kent - White’s Cake- 
Walk Doctrines. 

After forty years of 
faithful service in the 
employ of the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens as a letter- 
box, the rhinoceros 
James passed away 
last week. Little boys 
will hear with envy 
that, even after death, 
he is to be stuffed. 

I The problem of what 


rounds the identity of the assailants of cost of amusement has doubled.” But to do with the Unemployed continues to 
Colonel Stockail, and some surprise is what about the reduction in the price of engage the attention of public bodies, 
bang expressed that the special artists, the Daily News f The National Liberal Club has decided 


whose drawings of the outrage in our 
iDustrated papers prove them to have 


to give dinners to Sir Henry Oampbell- 

A discussion is pioceeding in the Banneehan', Earl Spenoee, Lord Eosebert, 


been present, have volunteered no in- columns of a contemporary as to which Mr. Asquith and Mr. John Mobley. 


r formation. 


is the oldest newspaper. Some of the 
correspondents seem to be confusing 


I Lord Eosebery has been calling Mr. this question with another, namdy, 

i Baltour “ The Man in the punt.” which paper publishes the oldest news. mourner, A Wife i^hcm a Smile, 

i Chmouflly enough, Mr. Balm’s latest ^ 

adhereat might be described as aa out- Following the practice of the Amerfcan P p Wyu^ms Theatre pky- 

Eigger. railways, the North Eastern Company The Funeral Mareh ofaUar^ 

has created a special department for along the Vta 

The duel between the two orators dealing with all claims arising from ^wrosa tothe Waste-phahireCeinetery. 
MM. JaubAs and DfeomiiDE proved to injuries to passengers. Such enterprise onak^eman epitaph, token from i 
be a more humane affair than some had deserves to be rewarded with an increase I tomb ^11 be, 

feared, the weapons being pistols and not of business in this direction. ireace, good Doll . hareweJl, DoU . 

speeches. 

The railways in America caused 12,155 The Eeviyal of the Centaue.-— “ Cus- 
In laying the foundation stone of a deaths last year. No wonder railway tomer’s own hoof mounted as ink- 
Free Library, Lady Jersey said she directors laugh at the idea that motor- stand.” — Catalogue. 
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THE BUSINESS METHODS 
OF MR. BULL. 

“ Always glad to see you, of course ! ” 
said Mi\ John Bull, as Mr. Punch entered 
his office. “ Still, afi*aid I can only spare 
you a very few minutes. Such a lot of 
things to think about just now * *’ 

“It must be an anxious time for 
you,” said Mr. Punch sympathetically, 

“ as long as this war in the Far East goes 
on. 

“ Oh, I don’t worry myself about that'' 
replied Mr. Bull. “ We Ve managed to 
keep out of it so far, and I fancy we ’re 
not very likely to be dragged into it 
now.” 

“And yet, only a few weeks ago,” 
said Mr. Punch, “I seem to remember 
you talking about an ‘ intolei*able affront,’ 
and an ‘ultimatum to Eussia,’ and so 
forth.” 

“ Did I say all that ? I suppose I was 
quoting the leading articles in my favour- 
ite paper,” said Mr. Bull. “I didn’t 
know all the facts in the case then. Of 
course, as soon as I found out that the 
Baltic Fleet thought they were being 
attacked by torpedo-boats, I calmed 
down. I ’ d almost forgotten the incident. 
You see, there are so many other matters 
requiring my attention just now — this 
Fiscal Discussion, and Redistribution, 
and the Education Question, and the 
T]neraploved — and I don’t know what 
else.” 

“But it’s just possible, isn’t it, that 
an Anglo " Russian crisis may occur 
again?” asked Mr. Punch. “What 
should you do, for instance, if Russia 
were to try to force the passage of the 
Dardanelles, as her official journals are 
announcing she means to do ? ” 

“ I should tell her I wasn’t going to 
stand anything of the kind,” said Mr. 
Bull, with his usual determination. 
“That would be quite enough, Sir. 
Russia would back out. Mere bluff, 
you know ! ” 

“So you said about the late Mr. = 
Kruger, and so, oddly enough, Russia ; 
believed of Japan,” replied Mr. PuNcir. - 
“Mayn’t you be ndstaken in thinking ' 
that Russia would be so very reluctant ; 
to try a change of enemy ? ” 

“ Let her ! ” said Mr. Bull, defiantly. 1 
“ What chance would a Navy like hers 
have against ours, I should like to 
know?” * 

“The Navy’s all right,” agreed Mr. 
Punch, “only I don’t quite see what 1 
good it can be in defending your Indian j 
, frontier.” < 

“Our Indian Army will look after i 
that, Sir. I ’ve every confidence in Lord 1 
Kitchener.” s 

“ So have I,” said Mi’. Punch. “ But, i 
as I needn’t tell yon, battles are won by a 
artillery nowadays.” 

“And what’s wrong with ours?” t 






UP THESE STAIRS. 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING. 

Wife (to struggling hiisha'nd, half -way up stairs). **Ma.ke haste, Abohie. Don’t dawdle. 

Wn RHAT.T. BE ERIOHTEnLLT LATE ! ” 


demanded Mr. Bull. “Ever seen our 
Royal Horse Artillery at the Mlitary 
Tournament ? You Imve, eh ? Well, do 
you suppose any other country in the 
world can show smarter, better driven 
teams than those, Sir ? ” 

“Nothing wrong with the teams or 
the drivers— it ’s the guns behind ’em,” 
said Mr. Punch. 

Mr. Bull pished impatiently. “I’ve 
heard aU that till I ’m sick of the sub- 
ject!” he said. “One or two of the 
evening papers liave been dinning it 
into my ears for ever so long. And you 
had a picture about it only a httle while 
ago. Very amusin’ and aU that — ^but far- 
fetched. It isn’t as if there was anything 
new in it either. It ’s a very old' story 1 ” 

“It is,” said Mr. Punch ; “as old as 
the l^er War,” 


“Ah, I was caught napping there, I 
admit,” said Mr, Bull; “but do you 
know what I said afterwards ? I said : 
‘ Never again — ^never again ! ’ Ah, and I 
Tneant it too. Sir ! ” 

“ I daresay you did,” said Mr. Punch, 
“though, as a matter of fact, you’ve 
stiU got the same obsolete old guns you 
had then, and even third-rate Powers 
have a more efficient and! up-to-date 
artillery than yours. Which doesn’t 
seem altogether satisfactory.” 

“ Now that just shows how you writin’ 
fellows exaggerate things!” said Mr. 
Bull, with some irritability. “Trying 
to upset me with your confounded 
Alarmist scares! I’ve made inquiries 
— ^and what do you think I ’ve found ? 
There ’s nothing in it ! Our new 
18-pounder and 13-pounder guns are 




THE TAKING WAYS OF GENIUS. 




“I SmLL BE DEUGHTED TO PLAT ONE OF MY LATEST NOCTURNES, JOE AR MiSS EtHELBERTA. BuT MAY I BEG AN ESPECIAL FAVOUR— IHAT YOU 
V. ILL RESERVE YOUR JUDGMENT ? I AM SO SENSITU'E, AND AM ALWAYS OVERWHELMED BY GREAT PRAISE.'^ 


admitted to be tlie ven" best weapons yet 
invented ! Now what do you say ? ” 

“ I believe that is so,” said Mr. Puxoh, 
“ But have you got ’em j-et ? ” 

“ Well — as good as got ’em. That is, 
I ’m promised twenty batteries for India 
some time next year.” 

“ And you ’ll want about two liiindred 
and fifty batteries for the Indian and 
Home Annies together, won^t you ? 
When do you expect to get them ? ” 
“How do I .knowl” said Mr. Bull, 
getting distinctly peevish. “ Some day 
or other — all in gO(xl time. There ’s no 
particular hurry diat 1 can see ! ” 

“ You might, if you should happen to 
be at war with Russia and perhaps 
another great Power, and were handi- 
I capped with your present antiquated 
I weapon, which has to be loaded in five 
movements instead of one, and only 
fires two rounds a minuie to their 
twelve.” 

“1 don^t pretend to understand aU 
these technic^ matters myself,” said 
Mr. Bull, “I’ve no time. I pay some 
clever fellows big ^daries to look after 
sucJi things. What more can I do ? 

“ You cbnld see t!hey did it. Why, 
you might have been provided with the 


wliole of the fifteen hundred new guns 
by this time, if you had only insisted 
on it.” 

“ But — but, bless my soul ! ” JonN 
Bull almost screamed, “do you know 
what that would' have cost me, Sir? 
Over five million pounds! Do you 
want me to rii,in myself ? ” 

“Only tw'o years ago you cheerfully 
gave up eight mdlion a year to provide 
about two hundred tliousand for a few 
sugar-planters and refiners,” said Mr. 
PiiNCH, “and you don’t seem to have 
missed it.” 

“That was a very different matter. 
Sir,” said Mr. Bull with dignity. “I 
was protecting a British industry which 
was in danger of decaying. I can’t 
afford to increase my expenses at present. 
I always have left my preparations to the 
last moment — I suppose I always shall — 
the system hasn’t answered so very badly 
up to now. I don’t see why I should 
bother my head about it if my profes- 
sional advisers tell me I needn’t 1 ” 

“W^,” said Mr, Punch, preparing 
to go^ “I suppose it ’s no use saying any 
more just now. So we can only hope 
that the new guns will come before the 
next crisis ! ” 


Por lie saw it was quite useless. 
Nothing would ever change sturdy stout- 
hearted, stout-lieaded old Joun Bull. 
He would always go on in the same good 
old ways -cherishing a secret belief that 
keeping up liis insurance policy was his 
one unjustifiable piece of extravagance, 
despising warnings and lessons till the 
danger was upon him, and forgetting all 
about them when it was past, and cheerily 
timsting that his proverbial good luck 
would enable ]iim to pull through every- 
thing. 

As no doLibt he always will— so long 
as the luck doesn’t change. P. A. 


The describing the condition 

'of the Channel on the date of the 
departure of the Queen of Poetugal, 
Stated that “ the sea was slightly sloppy,” 
Tills characteristic moisture of the < 
Channel has always been a difficulty, 
even with, uncrowned heads. 


No Half Keasures. 

** Wanted, by a respectable Person, a good 
all-round Wash.” — ^Advt. in the Manchester 
Guardian. 
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THE EETURN OE THE SPECIALIST. 

Dr. OH-MB-BirS. “AND HOW IS OUR POOR SUFFERER? DEBILITY NICELY MAINTAINED?” 

Dr. Ch-rb-n. “ON THE CONTRARY, I’M AFRAID YOU’LL FIND HIM IN A DEPLORABLY ROBUST 


CONDITION.’ 


[The NoTember Trade Returns sbow large increases both, in imports and exports.] 
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Good for the Peael-Buttos Trade ! 

TariS Joe taJjes a “Little Loaf’* in the East End of London. 

(Mir. Chamberlain is to speak at Limehouse in furtherance of his TarifE Reform Crusade.) 


MR. BALFOUR’S GARDEN. 

(^ibh acJmowledgm&nta to the 
“ Gardeners^ Ohroniele”) 

It is not generally known that, not- 
witkstancLing his strennons life as a 
statesman and philosopher, the Right 
Hon. Arthur J. Balfour has devoted 
much time and interest to the pursuit of 
gardening at his beautiful country seat 
of Whittingehame. Owing to the disas- 
trous condition of the glass trade it is 
true that the greenhouses have fallen 
somewhat into disrepair, and the fiiilure of 
the beet-crop has shorn the kitchen garden 
of one of its most picturesque features. 
Still, with all reservations, the gardens 
and pleasure-grounds of Whittingehame 
compare favourably with those of most of 
the stately homes of England, besides 
possessing certain peculiar and attractive 
characteristics reflecting the idiosyncra- 
sies of their distinguished owner. 

The undulating character of the 
grounds, approaching at times to the 
character of a switchback railway, is 
exceedingly engaging, and has given 
the landscape gardener free scope for 
the employment of all manner of effective 
devices. The additions that have re- 
cently been made of Bamboos (Bmiboozlia 
suhtilis) and other rare plants have lent 
a peculiarly imposing character to the 
formal garden, the chief feature in which 
is an elaborately planned Maze, surpass- 
ing the Cretan labyrinth in its mystifying 
ramifications. Indeed it is said that the 
Duke of Devonshire, dliring a visit to 
Whittingehame in the summer of 1903, 
completdy lost his bearings in an abortive 
attempt to penetrate to the centre, and 
was found stretched in an exhausted and 
semi-comatose condition on a bed of 

S ies by a search party organised by 
jssor Hewinb and Mr. Chaplin. 
Starting from the house and proceed- 
ing to the west we are at once confronted 
by a charming Nursery of Monkey Puz- 
zles, known as the Child’s Garden, 
where Mr. Balfour is in the habit of 
spending many hours in Imperial cogita- 
tions. A winding walk leads thence, 
along the banks of a lake profusely 
stocked with rainbow-trout, to the miniar 
ture 9-hole links; Mr. Balfour, as is 
weU known, being a most ardent divotee 
of the Royal and Ancient pastime. By 
a pretty conceit aU the holes and most 
of the hazards have characteristic names, 
“Balfour’s Maiden” recalling by a 
hiunorous touch an episode in the Pre^ 
mier’s tenure of the Chief Secretaryship 
of Ireland, while Morant’s Point grace- 
fully immortalizes the services of the 
Secretary to the Education Department 
during the passage through the House 
of a much discussed measure. 

But undoubtedly the most attractive 
feature of the grounds is the beautiful 
Colonial Garden which adjoins the links. 


and was laid out only about two years 
ago. There are four entrances to this 
garden, each covered with an arch 
overgrown with Jessamine {Jasminum 
Gollingsii), and in the centre there is a 
sundi^ surrounded with low -growing 
evergreen shrubs such as Cochleare 
elongatum, Fensio senilis, and a remark- 
ably fine Cactus presented by Dr. 
Ruthekpooed Harris. 

The garden, which is of extensive 
size, has in one comer a three-acre 
paddock railed off where a charming 
little Kerry cow of the Dexter breed 
may be seen disporting herself. Here, 
too, is a delightful littie dairy with a 
thatched roof overgrown with straightr 
cut Virginia creeper and Wistaria Taxi- 
fudia. Another attractive feature in the 
Colonial garden is the Mortus indtisus, 
an elegant little compound decorated 
with dwarf pagodas, Joss-houses, and 
large beds containing massed Cape 
Gooseberries, with steps leading down to 
an underground rockery wreathed with 
the pallid tendrils of the Cauda porcina. 


We must conclude our necessarily 
imperfect sketch of this Lowland Para- 
dise with a detailed description of a fine 
and very distinguished species whiA 
has recently been acclimatised at Whi^ 
tingehanie — the ArthuHum Penduli- 
folium. The blade, which is of willowy 
appearance, is about six feet one inch 
long, var 3 dng from eight to sixteen 
inches broad, elongate oblong lanceolate, 
and narrows to a drooping apex^ fur- 
nished with slight greyish capillary 
appendages on the upper labnm, and 
drab spathes on both pedandes. 


Bene faotum. — Last week Mr. Ainblie 
Bean exhibited some of his water-colour 
drawings to the Queen at Sandringl^m, 
who purchased one of them. This is 
Royal encouragement to English art, as 
what was to ESr Majestt’s taste was not 
a French Bean. 

Prom the Egyptian Gazette : — 

Young Gebman seeks lodgings of lady very 
severe. Under “Birch,” Poste Restante, Cairo. 
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“ Oh, Marylan’d, my ALmLAxo ! ” 

“Great eorpomthns are necessary, and only men offgreat and 
singular mental power can manage sncli corporations successfully.” — 
President Booeevelt^s Message. 

“MAY THEY LIVE LONG AND BBOSBER!” 

Eip Van WinJde. 

It is witli great pleasure that Mr, Punch is able to state, 
on the best authority, that, for the report, to which the 
picture by “ E. T. E.” in Punch, Nov, 30, referred, there was 
no foundation in fact. On the same unimpeachable authority 
Mr. Punch is able to inform his readers that '‘the Berlin 
Police, though they had their attention drawn ” — ^liere would 
have been another chance for our artist — “to the caricature 
by a private person ” — evidently a mischievous busy-body — 
“ did not take exception to it, nor did they prevent the sale 
of that particular number.” And, adds the same authority, 

as a matter of fact, Punch has not a single time been con- 
fiscated in Prussia since 1882.” 

This is good hearing. So in a large glass of generous 
Hoc^/ Each I Mr, Punch drinks to Our Eriendly Eelations, 
or Cousins German. Prosit! 

The New Game of Dumb-Thumbo. — Ladies and gentlemen 
press their thumbs on an inked blotting-pad and then on a 
white page on which they will leave a good or bad impres- 
sion of character. Small boys do it without assistance from 
the pad. The game is to identify the owner by the thumb. 
Rather foolish, but, as a young lisper observed, “ Ith Thumb- 
thing to do.” 

From the Health Rules issued by the Medical Department, 
Old Calabar, South Nigeria, we extract the following : — 

“ Wear a thin warm merino body vest day and night. If it irritates 
the skin wear it outside the vest.” 

This instruction as to shifting the epidermis seems to 
point to greater facilities for the West African than those 
enjoj-ed hy the .Ethiopian. 


THE PANACEA. 

[In 77/e Souse Beautiful Sir Ladder Brcnton, M.D., holds that ill- 
temper, being frequently the result of ill-health, can be controlled and 
modified by drags, and recommends various “temper powders” as 
cures for irritability ] 

When you pull up the blind in the morning to find 
That the fog is as thick as it 's yellow ; 

When you fish out a sock from your vanishing stock 
And you cannot discover its fellow ; 

When the tub in a trice becomes coated with ice, 

And yon shiver with cold as yon scan it ; 

When you shrink from the plunge and yon find that the sponge 
Is as hard as a boulder of granite ; 

When the strop will not grip, and the razor will slip, 

And your cheek is a patchwork of gashes ; 

When your language becomes, like the lingo of slums, 

An unprintable series of dashes ; 

When you ’re streaming with blood and you lose your last stud, 
And you cannot lay hands on your braces ; 

When you carefully choose your most watertight shoes, 

And you find that you Ve broken the laces — 

Pray don’t lose your head like an ass, but instead 
Of the course that is commonly followed 
Take a powder, my friend, and ycur frowns will unbend 
As the soothing concoction is swallowed. 

When you straggle in vain for a seat in the train. 

And yon stand all the way to the City ; 

When the atmosphere reeks of the pigtail of weeks, 

And the floor is detestably gritty ; 

When yon find’ that the bears have got hold of your shares 
Till yon ’ve scarcely a pound in your pocket ; 

When the stock which you thought only fools would have 
bought 

Has gone up in the night like a rocket ; 

When the contract by which you Lad hoped to grow rich 
Has been given away to your rival ; 

When your millionaire friend who had seemed near his end 
Unexpectedly thinks of revival ; 

When your clerklet decamps with the cash and the stamps 
And with anything else he can borrow ; 

When your typist ’s afraid if her wages aren’t paid 
That the oflGice won’t see her to-morrow — 

Do not fume like a dunce ; take your powder at once, 

And your face will no longer look horrid, 

While the remnants of hair you were going to tear 
Will be left still adorning your forehead. 

When you trudge from the train through the mud and the 
rain 

To the home you once thought so salubrious ; 

When your hat is blown off, and you sneeze and you cough. 
And you feel very low and lugubrious ; 

When you hear that the cook has been taking her hook 
And the spoons and the dishes by dozens ; 

When the housemaid has fled with a soldier in red 
Who was one of her numerous cousins ; 

When this tale of misliaps has produced a collapse, 

And the household is terribly flustered ; 

When there ’s nothing to eat but a bit of raw meat 
And a packet of Somebody’s mustard ; 

When the beds are immade and the fires are not laid, 

And the boots and’ the shoes are aU dirty ; 

When there ’s no one to bring anything when you ring, 

And you fed most uncommonly “ shirty ” ; 

When the wife of your breast has confessed she has drest 
On just triple the sum you allowed her, 

And has run up long bills for her frocks and her frills — 
Take a powder, my friend, take a powder. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

By Professor Joh Lott. 

Our Dear Nerves! 

According to the Lady's Pictorial, we 
are driving ourselves and our friends 
mad by the colour of our dining-room 
wall-paper, -which is “simply ragging 
our omi neiwes” and those of any guests 
we may entertain within our walls. This 
accounts for a remarkable increase of 
lunacy of late, for the decay of 
domesticity, the spread of cheap popular 
restaurants, the Camberv'ell Dancing 
Craze, and goodness knows what not. 
The offending colour appears to be red. 
What our forefathers thought to be a 
nice, homely, warming, and generally 
Christmas -like hue turns out to be 
merely an irritant to- 
their more suscepti- 
ble descendants, if 
not an invitation to 
battle, murder, and 
sudden death. If 
twentieth century 
nerves are going to 
be thus terribly 
harassed, every other 
diner out will be 
“ seeing red ” in the 
French sense, or run- ' 
ning his head xip 
against a brick wall. 

There will he verdicts ! 
of “ Suicide during a * 

Temporary Attack of 
Wall -paper,’* and 

scare-heads about the 
“Dastardly Conduct 
of a Dado.” From 
the rags of which 
paper is supposed to 
be made it is an 
easy transition to the 
i-agging feared by our 
contemporary — in “ 
fact, a modern Rag’s Progress. It comes 
to this, that we ought to be wrapped up 
in cotton-wool and not allowed out at 
all. There are red piUar-boxes at street 
corners, robin redbreasts in the parks, 
red-coated Tonunies at large, and many 
other “red rags” to the hypersensitive 
ej’-e. 

The Pipless Pippin. 

In futnre “ there ain’t going to be no 
core to the apple,” as the little boy said 
to a rival daimant. A coreless and 
seedless apple has been invented (so 
we are told in the December Nineteenth 
Century) as the produce of a blossomless 
and grubless tree, of which there are to 
be two-and-arhalf million specimens in 
1906. This will knock the stuffing out 
of the “ seedy,” or ordinary variety. It 
is called “the world’s greatest discovery 
in horticulture,” but may be regarded 
as the pioneer of more glorious things 


to come. In the toothless future we 
hope to see no-stone plums, saiis-wasp 
gooseberries, mulberries without stomach- 
ache, onions minus the scent, unslugged 
strawberries, and an ex-maggoted and 
dishirded orchard in general. Pip-pip 1 


LOST! 

IMr. Punch images that lie owes the 
receipt of the following letter to his recent 
sympathetic reference to the alleged Society 
craze for taking pet animals (such as, according 
to another observer, “ cockatoos, mice, snakes, 
and lizards ”) to places of entertainment. How- 
ever that may he, he is always pleased to come 
to the aid of beauty in distress, and if any of 
his readers can earn the larger of the two 
rewards he will be glad on all accounts ] 

301, Eden Gardens, 
DEitREST Mr. Punch, — ^I am inconsola- 


bler. I have lost Squeezums, my sweet 
pet Python, and it has almost broken 
my heart. I will try to tell you all about 
it, as I want your help, but you must 
excuse blots, for I have to stop and cry 
a little now and then. Squeezums had 
been very listless for severd days. John 
said it was the Persian kitten from next 
door that had disaOTeed -with it— nasty 
fluffy thing, I can t think why people 
are allowed to keep them — and when I 
insisted thette was more in it than that, 
he replied, “Very likely, but that was 
the only thing that had been missed ” — 
as if that were what I meant. I tried to 
charm it like the man who sold it to me, 
but I don’t play myself, so I had to hide 
it in the coal-hox and get Herr Jumpski 
to improvise. He is awfully clever, you 
know, though they do say he drinks, 
and ids playing roused Squeezums at 
once, hut before it had climbed halfway 


up the music-stand he saw it and col 
lapsed on the hearthrug, slirieking that 
he would never touch another drop. 

We were going to A Wife without a 
Smile that night, so I thought I would 
take Squeezums to cheer it up, as the 
poor thing had been disappointed of its 
music. There was a cat of a woman 
sitting next me with a cockatoo and two 
white mice in her lap, and she wanted 
to send for the Manager when I went in, 
but I said I would let Squeezums loose 
if she stirred a foot. He was very happy 
and quiet, though I felt him thrill once 
when the cockatoo happened to screech; 
but, whilst we were all laughing at that 
doll, something made me look round, 
and there was the cockatoo sitting back 
on its tail with a glassy eye like a 
stuffed canar}'-, and Squeezums wagging 
his head in front of it. 
I made a grab at his 
neck, but he struck 
before I could stop 
him, and the next 
second the disgust- 
ing bir.l was half 
way doT^m iny poor 
pet’s throat. 

The woman gave a 
scream and let tlie 
wliite mice fall at my 
feet, and in springing 
upon my chair I 
dropped Squeezums^ 
glided off under 
the seats. 

There was so 
much laughing 
going on that few 
people noticed, and 
I daren’t make a 
fuss, but I traced 
him as well as I 
could through an old 
lady fainting three 
rows in front, and 
a Dean at the side 
who went wy white and left hurriediy. 
The cockatoo woman carried on fearfully, 
but I told her I wasn’t responsible for 
the siUy pets she chose to take about, 
and that if Squeezums weiS lost or injured 
I should sue her for damages. 

John and I stayed till the theatre was 
empty and looked everywhere, but we 
found nothing but one green lizard -with 
a broken leg, which some hmte must 
have dropped, and the attendants were 
most uncivil- — ^wouldn’t come near. 

Dear Mr, Punch, what I want you to 
do is to publish this next week, so that 
anyone who finds a Python answering to 
the name of Squeezums may know where 
to send it. John says he will give £1 
reward if it is found and £5 if it isn’t, so 
everybody ought to look. And will you 
please say what you think of cats who take 
birds and mice everywhere they go ? 
Yours in great ffistress, .^ela Brayne. 



‘‘AS OTHERS SEE US” 

This is how todno Jargb oabribp home ihs Prize-oard, and he wondered WHt 

PtlOFLE SMILED. 
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TALKING SHOP. 


[In the Chicago public schools the girls are y 
being instructed in the art of shopping. We s< 
may shortly expect to see similar courses of 
instruction introduced in this country.] ^ 

SusPEoriifa the character of their visit, 

I ventured to follow them into the shop, v 
The school-girl advanced to the counter h 
and looked timorously into the assistant’s 
face. Then she hesitated. But her com- - 
panion was impatient. y 

“ Gome, come, begin,” she said. e 

The school-girl looked round, caught 
my expression of sympathy, and — c 

“I — would like some blue ribbon, H 
please,” she said. c 

“ Wrong I ” interrupted the other, who c 
was obviously the teacher. “Quite 1 
wrong. How many times have I told you s 

that you mustn’t 

say ‘ please ’ to a 

person of this p— ^ 

and? Now watch H 

me.” The school- 

shrunk into hersdi ^ 
withfear, ventured * 
to look up again 

while the teacher * 

turned to the -C' 

*‘I want some 
narrow blue rib- 

bon ! ” There was \ 

no mistaking the 
command in the 

“Yes, madam,” * ‘ 

said the patient 
young man, and 

he turned to reach — 

down a box while 
the teacher con- 
tinued her in- 
structions. — ~ 

“ Don’t let me hear you say ples^e 
again. And now mind you make hmi 

work.” . , 

The young man was opening the box 

and proceeding to show its ^ntents. The 
girl fingered them lightly; then, evidently 
forgetting her instructions, tegan with 
a conscious glance at her teacher 

» I — I — tl^Tilr I ’U take this. 

“You certainly won’t,” snapped the 
other, who had not even glanced at the 
ribbon. “You are to say it is whohy 
unsuitable.” Then, turning to the assis- 
tant, “ Be good enough not to waste our 
time,” she said viciously. 

The young man bowed gravely and 
then began to reach down more boxes 
while the lesson continued. 

“Under no circumstances must you 
select the first thing shown. When you 
have passed the elementary course— that 
is if you ever do so, though you seem too 
dense for anything — ^you wffl, oi c^se, 
insist upon going through the boxes 


twice before making a selection; and 
then, if you like best what you saw first, 
you can sdect it when you see it for the i 
second time. But you must thoroughly 
understand that you are never to take it 
at once, however much you like it.” 

The child nodded in a bewildered 
way. “ Because I might find sometMng 
better, do you mean, Miss Iceland ? ” 

“ No, that is not the reason. Because 
— ^because — oh, you’ll understand when 
you ’re a woman. I — I can’t quite 

explain. Proceed with the lesson 1 ” 
Other boxes were now lying on the 
counter, and the time began ^ to slip by. 
The young man, the perspiration running 
down his forehead, had ah*eady had to re- 
quisition the step-ladder to reach distant 
heights. Butuncom-plaininglyhewenton 
answering inquiri^!inthe same even tone ; 


■m 




A FOX HUNT. 

{After a Tapestry ) 


deftly extending ribbons for approval, 
bowing, nodding, occasionally ^ skip- 
ping up the ladder; always striving to 
please. 

At length the instructress rose, noting 
as she did so with intense relish the fact 
that several customers vrho had been 
kept waiting were showing signs of 
impatience. “ Come,” she said. 

The pupil rose, looking doubtfully 
from the young man to the teacher.^ 

“But we haven’t selected anything,” 
she said. 

The instructress frowned. When 
will you leam, child ! Tell the young 
i-nfin at once that nothing he has shown 
us is of the slightest use, and that he 
ought to be ashamed of such a stock, 
and of himself as wall.” 

In faltering accents the girl obeyed, 
then together they turned towards the 
door. I followed again. 

“Is that all, please. Miss Igeland?” 
asked the pupil at length. 


“No, certainly not. You have not 
yet performed what is in some respects 
the most important duty of all. You 
haven’t yet reported the assistant for 
inattention and incivility. Go 1 there is 
the shop walker 1 ” 

A GREAT RELIEF. 

The Squire was decidedly unwell. 

He was compelled to stay indoors. The 
Doctor arrived, and was shown into 
the Squire’s sanctum. 

“Soon put you all right, said ‘the 
Doctor cheerily. 

“Hope so,” returned the Squire, but 
I shan’t be well till I ’ve got something 

off my mind.” . , , n ' 

' “ May I inquire what is the trouble ? 
asked the medical man sympathetically. 

“You may,” 

replied the 

"j n Squire, “and I 

tdl you” 
For a second he 
relapsed into 

- moodiness. Then, 

» ■ ■■ arousing himself, 

jSie said, “May I 
^ ask you a ques- 

"‘J* rVI. “Certainly,” said 
the Doctor laconi- 

Whexeupon the 
Squire, suddenly 
brightening up a 
Httle, commenced, 
“You have come 
here to put me all 
right?” TheDoc- 
tor bowed assent. 

* ‘ Then,’ ’continued 
the Squire, “ why 
are you like my 
dog Ponto that 

L, always accompanies me out shooting?” 

►- The Doctor considered. Not being 
0 prepared with a reply, he asked, some- 
what timidly, “ Is this a conundrum ? ” 
g “ Right first time,” quoth^ the Squire, 
jt evidently already on the high road to 
n recovery. “ And — do you give it up ? 

)f “ I do,” was the Doctor’s very decided 
answer. . 

y “ Then I will tell you, my boy, cried 
the Squire cheerily, becoming quite his 
” own old hearty self again, “You are like 
my old dog Pointo when out shooting 
n with me because you’ve ' come to heal.’ 
g See?” 

n And in another minute the Doctor 
le had left the house, driving quickly in 

k, the direction of the New County Lunatic 
Asylum, where there was a collogue 

l, of his whom he considered it wise to | 
le consult. And the Squire, gun in hand, 

closely followed by PorAo, went out, 

“ feeling as fit as ever he had been in the 
whole com*se of his healthy life. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The milk of Lady Ridley’s fancy and imagination grind 
slowly, but tbey grind with exceeding effect. It is some four 
years since The Story of Aline revealed to my Baronite a new 
novelist of fine mark. Since tben we bave had nothing from 
her pen. Now comes A Dawghter of J ael (Longmans), a work 
worth pondering over by the author, worth waiting for by 
the public. It is not what would be called a cheery, genid 
sort of story. It is, rather, one of those strong, almost morbid, 
things which lovely woman, stooping to literature, occasionally 
— as in the case of Charlotte Bronte and Jane of IjTJOAs 
Malet and Sir Richard Galmady — delights to produce. The 
plot is novel, except wherein it may have been suggested, as 
the title indicates, by the story of Sisera. It is worked out 
in the simple, direct feshion which is the highest art. A con- 
tributory episode to tiie story is the sin of a couple who 
avowedly do not love each other, the woman going astray 
pour s'amuser, the man wrecking his own wife’s happiness 
out of pity for the assumed unhappiness of another woman. 
This is a pretty complex problem, and it is high tribute to 
Lady Ridley’s power and skill that, almost, she makes it 
probable. Some of the characters are a little sketchy. But 
through the crowd, a real living being, strides the strange 
heroine, who for love of her brother murders her grandfather, 
and for love of her husband takes to her arras his paramour, 
and endeavours to win her back to life. 

The Baron’s Critical and Ready Rhymester writes as follows : 
— “ If any boy desires a tale which teUs him how a boat to 
sail ; to five upon a desert ide (although in reach of home 
the while) ; to build a hut ; to make a gun ; to have the 
finest out-door fun ; — ^why Bevis (Duckworth) is the book on 
which that boy at once should look — ^by Richard Jefferies 
long since written to give delight to Younger Britain.” 

The Barrow Enigma is a good sensational detective story 
by Melvin L. Severt (Grant Richards), who occasionally 
writes queer English, as, for instance, “ I felt of his heart ; 
he was dead.” Perhaps this slip may be attributable to the 
printer, as may another, namely, Hallo ! that sounds like 
the doctor’s rig!” — ^where “rig” is evidently an error for 
“ring.” However, the style, if not pohshed, is in the main 
good for directly interesting. This Enigma would have been 
decidedly better for simplification, as it really consists of two 
enigrnas, and the second is started before the first has been 
' e:^lainGd. Still, admirers of Sherlock-Holmesian methods 
will soon find themselves absorbed in the mystery. 

TkAGEEEAY’s prohibition of the writing of his biography is 
well known. So also are the chapters with which his 
daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, prefaces successive volumes of the 
fine edition of her father’s work published two years ago by 
the familiar house in Waterloo Place. Smith, Elder issue 
fresh contribution to knowledge of the life and personality 
of the novelist in two portly volumes entitled' Thackeray in 
the United States. It is a stupendous work, comprehending 
not far short of 800 pages. The chief novdties presented' 
are an abundance of sketches — over a hundred^ — from 
Thackeray’s pen. There is also a painstaking bibliography 
of Tbaokeray’s writings, before which my Baronite stands 
amazed at proof of the industry of a life which did not far 
exceed! the span of fifty years. In the main the work is a 
ccanpilation, General Wilson having gleaned all familiar 
fields. To tell the truth he unconsciously goes over some 
of them more than once, retelling stories already printed on 
earlier pages. But we can never hear too much of Thackeray, 
and here axe garnered the reminiscences and appreciations 
of many who knew him intimately and therefore loved biTn 
greatly. Much of it has appeared in print before ; but what of 


that? It is conveniently brought together, the testimony 
of divers witnesses converging in the effort to let the genera- 
tion of the present day know what was thought of Thackeray 
by his contemporaries. 

Quite in the front rank with its bright absurdities for 
Christmas is Comic Sport and Pastime (Skeffing'XON and Son), 
by Alan Wright and Vbrnon-Stokes. Whether the writing 
is entirely by Wright as by right it ought to be, or whether 
Vernon-Stokes has taken his share of it in addition to doing 
most of the droll designs, the Baron is unable to determine. 

An Assistant Reader reports that a batch of Christmas 
books has come to hand from Messrs. W. and R. Chambers. 
First, I note (he says) three books by L. T. Meade * — Mrs. 
Pritchard's School, A Modem Tomboy, and Petronella. All 
three are good wholesome reading for girls. The following 
books, — Viva Christina, by Edith E. Cowper, Glyn Severn's 
School Bays, by George M^nville Fenn, Brought to Heel, by 
Kent Carr, and Hazard and Heroism, by G. A. Henty and 
others, my Assistant Reader warmly recommends to boys. 

The Baron, kindly disposed towards nonsense at Christmas- 
time, observes that, in Mr. Louis Wain s idea, Santa Glaus is 
a kind' of patron saint of cats I He has got a scratch 
company (fefine) together, and represents them, in his Claws 
and Paws, as engaged in all sorts of brightly coloured 
transactions. Then he “gives us paws” after the tales of 
cats. But this comic cat and* dog business must surely be 
on the Wain. 

Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen, humorously illustrated 
in colour by J. Stuart Hardy (Ernest Nister), is hereby 
heartily recommended by the Baron as a dainty little present 
to interest and amuse little people. 

The Land of Bondage, by John Bloundelle Burton (F. V. 
White & Co.), is a delightful work that the Baron can 
strongly recommend to all who 

love genuine romance. It is full THE J||HH BARON 

of stirring incident, it is never 

overlaid by superfluity of pic- 

turesque description, and it is 

alive with sensational effects 

and startling surprises, all ad- 

mirably contrived. There may 

be a better story somewhere \ '0 1 

about, but up to the present i 

moment it has not been the 

Baron’s good fortune to come -- 

across it, and he is perfectly 

content, pro tern., with this. BE B.-W. 






Notice — to Somebody. — Somebody has sent by post to 
Mr. Punch's Office a book entitled Boston Public Library 
(dedicated to the building), containing, amongst other patchy 
matter, extracts from the “Diary of Parliament” by Shirley 
Brooks, whose signature appears inside the cover. On the 
addressed wrapper is written, Letter also." This letter has 
been unfortunately mislaid or destroyed, and as name and 
address of sender are not given, the book must remain at 
our office until further information be received and stamps 
sent for return. 

From the business card of a Limehouse “ Wireworker ” : — 

** Manufacturer of Sieves, Nursery Ghiards, Fire Guards, fancy flower 
Baskets and all kinds of Plain and fancy work. All Trint^a of Repairs 
and Soldiering.” 

This last word throws a lurid light on the expression, 
“Nursery Guards.” 






THE PERILS OF POPULARITY. 

<‘I 'WISH SOMBOOT WOULD GIVE ME i Doa”— Infant Prodigy to an InUvAemr. 
Our Artist depiots the soeke next day. 


TO A MINCE PIE. 

Exiguous pie, beneath, whose brittle sh^ 
One solid month of Inch is said to dwell; 
Within whose minced snccnlence there 
lurks 

An antidote to fdd Mirfortune’s works ; 
Thou harbinger of prosperous days in 
store 

(I e., posterior to 1904:), 

Days — to express it in a graeeftd way 
Sweetened by toil and beautified by pay ; 
Divine comestible, thy potent spell 
Bids me to eat (though presently unweU) 
Thee and eleven others eaeh thy peer, 

In all a dozen, to complete the y^-. 

The xlo^ is spread ; a fig for indiges- 

Thy magic art permits no doubt or 
(piestion ; . i* j 

No need to voice the heart’s profound 
desires 

One simply eats thee and the rest trans- 

pireff! - - r i? j 

But still I may as well, before I feed, 
Mention precisdy all the things I need. 


Item, the Public at the present tme 
Displays a base indifference to rhyme ; 
Between us, nothing really could be 
worse 

Than the immediate sale for humorous 
verse. ^ __ 

It isn’t that I ’m thinking of mys^ : 
Toilsome obscurity and lack of pelf 
I ’m quite accustomed to : what sears my 
heart 

Is the unparalleled offence to Art. 

The evil’s rank : the remedy is dear; 

I think you might attend to this next year. 

Item, a lovdy maid, the counterpart 
Of Yenus^ self, has won my trusting 
heart ; , 1 

I m^ her first while taking tea and 
muffins 

With Mrs. Joses : her name’s Cobmija 

I know she looks with favour on my suit, 
But Cluffiss Saiior is a perfect hrate, 
His tone is vulgar and his voice is hoarse, 
His manner, towards myself, extremely 
coarse. 

His kindlier feelip-gs badly want a jog 


(Something might also happen to the 
dog). 

At any rate, for better or for wum 
I want the girl: please pull this otE for us. 

Item, my unde, old Josiah Cjuitt, 

A tallow-broker somewhere in the Oit;^ 
He ’s a philanthropist, in broken health, 
The sort that often misapply their 

In s^rt he ’b ripe to quit this world^of 
cares, . , . 

And I ato o^e of bis prospective h^. 
TnfA -would be easier without a doubt 
BE Unde Josx were to peter out. 

This view may strike you as an idle whim. 
But still I tbjink yon might attend- to him. 

Item-l9Trt no : I feel the above do, 
At any rate till Janbaty ’s througm 

S i CumraNB in particular etould 

powers of any well-devdoped pie.) 
My farther wants sh^ exercise the art 
Of February’s individual tart. 

And’ now I eat : what boots one night oi 

pain, . « 

When tiurty days of happiness remain r 


VOL. oxxvn. 
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GAMES AND THE MAN. 

[•* Sport,” says Mr. Ccnninghame Graham, iix a recent letter to the 
IJ umanitarian, “has often been defended as being the image of war, 
and as tending to render those who engage in it manly and warlike . . . 
But there are the Japanese, none of whom are sportsmen, for one can 
hai*dly class their filing (after a battle) in the categorv of sport . . . 
Is any nation of sportsmen more brave or more warlike ? ”] 

0 FOR the faiths of long ago 

On which our fancy loved to le^n, 

■When naked Truth was still to know, 

And we were young and very green ; 

Now are they mostly hollow myths. 

Like to the king y-crowned in Fairy,” 

Or those high gods in Dr. Sjuith’s 
I nimitable Dictionary. 

To history's radium, piercing through, 

Reluctantly each legend yields : — 

Witness the tale of Waterloo 
As won on Eton’s playing-fields ; 

Its authorship is not in doubt ; i 

The Duke unquestionably said it : 

Only, the facts therein set out 

deemed' no longer worthy credit. 

We nursed, till now, the cherished creed 
That none could cope with swords and flames, 

Or do a dashing warrior-deed 
Save he excelled in “ manly games ; ” 

Games were “ a mimic warfare,” and 
Unless an officer could play ’em 
He had no leg on which to stand. 

“ 0 hasn’t he ? ” says Mr. Grahaai ! 

** Go mark the Jai> ! He wades in gore. 

He gives, ana takes, the shrewdest knocks, 
Although he never snicked a four, 

Or ran to earth the rudHy fox ; 

He laughs to hear the bullets hum, 

‘ Banzai ! ’ he yells and lays the fo? low ; 

And yet he never screwed a scrum, 

Or took: a casual toss at polo. 

“ How he achieves it, who can say ? 

I don’t suppose he ever stood 
Intent to grass his fluttered prey 
Outside a pheasant-haunted wood ; 

Yet thus employed, or in the course 
Of armed affrays with instant rabbits. 

We think to learn that cool resource 
Which stamps the man of martial habits. 

“ ’Tis true, at times, he has his fling 
Upon a river-bank or mole, 

Trying for fish with baited string 
^ Dependent from a bamboo-pole ; 

Yet he pursues this gentle art 
Rather by way of relaxation 
Than as a prime essential part 
Of military education. 

“He routs the Cossack; yet he spends 
No time on racing, or can see 
Much merit in a school that tends 
To feats (we ’re told) of diivalry ; 

Can you conceive our soldiers’ brains 
Reft of the tipster’s useful knowledge ? 

Or picture Ascot’s tented plains 
Without the Camberley Staff-College ? 

0 Mr. Graham, you have deft 
This heart in twain by your report ; 


At worst we had one solace left — 

Our manhood’s faith in British Sport ! 
The rest might go— art, science, trade— 
Sport was the only thing that mattered ; 
On this the Empire’s base was laid, — 

And now — that last illusion ’s shattered ’ 


THE DELIGHT OF GIVING. 

(Behig useful Tihits for Yide-tide gifts,) 

Bv Me. Punch’s Souvenib-Speotalist. 

SEVER.VL correspondents have asked me to suggest any 
present which would be at all likely to give pleasure to a 
Grand Aunt who has for some years past been a confirmed 
Centenarian. As she is practically certain (judging from all 
I have read about Centenarians) to be in completer possession 
of all ber faculties than the average person of middle-age, it 
would be difficult to find anything more suitable or in better 
taste than an 18-h.p. automobile. All the principal drapers 
are just now exhibiting a wonderfully cheap line of cars, 
some of which are marked down as low as £999 19s. lljd. ! 

Another and somewhat less expensive gift is a monkey— 
always a lively companion for any elderly lady in low spirits 
who requires rousing. You can hardly go far wrong with 
either — but perhaps the motor-car would be the more chic 
and up-to-date token of affection. 

Pentlope. — see no objection to your working a pair of 
braces for the bachelor Bishop of your Cathedral City except 
Ihe difficulty of ever being quite certain that your gift is 
proving of practical service to its recipient. Why not 
embroider him an apron instead? It should be of black 
or a mulberry shade of silk, with the Episcopal arms in 
coloured silks in the centre, and quite a cxjquettish touch 
could be given by the addition of two small pockets adorned 
with clerical rosettes or hows. In one corner of the apron 
you might work a dove, in the other a serpent ; this would 
give a delightfully artistic and symbolical finish to the 
garment — wliich of course is only intended to be worn witli 
fuR evening dress. 

0. Lettham-Alcombe has collected a small fund for the 
purpose of presenting each destitute foreign alien now in 
our midst with a small Christinas souvenir, and wants to 
know what I consider they would he most likely to appreciate. 
I should say that either an egg-whisk or an umbrella-stand 
would he received with enthusiasm. Or there are some 
ddightful Bath squares in four Art shades, which, at two- 
and-fivepence-halfpenny ^apiece, would form a useM and 
seasonable present. If for any reason this idea is not 
approved of, I ’m afraid I can only suggest some little article 
of daily use, such as a Bridge-marker, a stamp-damper, or 
a cab-whistle. 

Olarcy.— There is no particular reason why you should not 
send the Duke a slight token of remembrance this Christmas 
if you think proper to do so, especially if, as you say, he has 
rather gone out of his way to be affable to you on more than 
one occasion. The difficulty with a Duke, of course, is to give 
him anything that he hasn’t got already. If I were you, ^e 
next time I met him I shordd lead the conversation with 
apparent carelessness to the subject of trouser-stretchers, and, 
should you succeed in ascertaining that he does not p^sess 
such an article, you might do worse than supply the deficiency. 
They are not expensive — the best costing no more than ten 
shillings, but of course you could easily have one made for 
you in solid silver and enamelled' with the ducal cipher, or a 
spray of hoUy, or possibly a robin, which would save you 
from all suspicion of stinginess. 

CoTOTTY Family writes: “My old housekeeper will have 
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beeDjwith Jtne fifty-five years next Ckristmas, and I should 
like to give her a little something, just for onae, to mark the 
occasion, but cannot think of anything really appropriate. 
Can you hdp me ? ” 

Has she got a Sandow Exerciser, a bicycle bell, or an 
ocarina ? Any one of these gifts would be regarded by her 
as an act of graceful condescension on your part. But 
perhaps an even safer present would be a diamond tiara. 

Genebous TJNOin. — certainly think that, if you cany out 
your intention of presenting the young couple with an elegant 
drawing-room suite at £6 13a. Sci. from the Tottenham Court 
Road, you will be making them a most magnificent Christmas 
present — especially if you throw in the Art coal-scuttle at 
three-and-eleven. As an artist, your nephew is sure to treasure 
the handsomely carved monumental slab representing the 
last moments of your first wife, and will undoubtedly 
assign it the place of honour over his dining-room mantel- 
piece.^ You could not possibly have hit upon a cheerier 
sdection, and will have the satisf^tion of knowing that you 
have rendered at least one home bright and happy in the 
I coming Yule-tide ! 

One of a Numerotts Family. — ^Yes, I know it is a great tax 
— especially with so matny cousins whom one cannot abide, 
but who still must not be forgotten ! However, it is quite a 
fallacy to suppose that you cannot indulge your generous 
impulses except at a ruinous expense. Remember that it is 
not the value of the gift that counts, but the spirit in which 
it is given. By following my instructions, you will be able 
with little or no outlay to present all the male and female 
members of your circle of relations with a gift that will 


certainly strike them as infinitely more valuable than the 
one they ^ve you. First for the ladies : Save up, or ask 
your chemist to oblige you with, as many empty pill-boxes 
as you may require. Fill each box with emeiy powder 
(which the cook will procure for you, and put down in the 
bills). Then cover neatly with scraps of vdvet, silk, or 
brocade (these your dressmaker will be quite grateful to 
you for picking up off ‘her floor). Finish off with gold 
cord — ^which you have saved from crackers — and you 
have a tasty and artistic trifle that no one will ever 
believe could possibly have cost less than fourpence-three- 
farthings. 

Next for the gentlemen : A match-box is always a useful 
present for a gentleman — even if he is not a smoker. Ask 
the parlour-maid to keep the empty Tandstickor boxes for 
you. When you have enough of these, cover the inner box 
with gold or silver paper off the crackers. Remove the outer 
case and wash it over with a solution of weak gum, or sugar 
and water. Before it dries, sprinkle it all over with Simpkin’s j 
Silver Frost (this you will probably have to purchase at a 
Fancy Stationer’s. It costs a penny a packet, but one packet 
will do quite a number of boxes). When dry, glue a season- 
able device (which you can cut out from your last year’s 
Christmas cards) on the top of each — and I venture to 
predict that you will be quite surprised at the admiration 
and gratitude of your male friends and rdatives as they 
open the parcels containing your effective but inexpensive 
little offerings. If you care to go to the additional eaqpense, 
you can fill each box about a third full with Tandstickors, 
but this is not absolutely essential for an object which is 
chiefly decorative. F. A. 
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THE CALI. OE THE CONGO. 

[Cheap toms on the Congo are being aclvei- 
tiaed. It is hoped that a substantial reduction 
in first-cUss fares will speedily popularise the 
country ] 

1 GO as a I'ule 

At the coming of Yiile, 

To a place where the sunshine ’s obtru- 
sive; 

At Hydros I *m found, 

Where dyspeptics abound, 

And massage and physic ’s inclusive ; 

Or a shelter I grace 
In some fashion-plate place 
Where the giddy and frivolous throng 
go, 

But to Fashion adieu, 

If the rumour is true 
They Ve reducing the javes on the Congo. 

Each English resort 
Will lack my support, 

Nor do Cannes or Mentone intrigue me, 

I see the same faces 
At watering-places, 

And the places and faces fatigue me. 

But I now can afford 
To career like a lord 
To the land of the palm and the mango ; 
To the Tropics I ’U ship 
For a cheap little trip, 

A week-end at warm Wango-wango. 

Eluding the net 
Of my usual set, 

And the hump that it constantly gave me. 
The lies and the smirks 
Of refinement that irks — 

In the Jellala Falls I will lave me- 
in a place I will stay 
That is called 0-go-way, 

I will shake by the hand the Obongo, 
And with vigour renewed 
I shall come back imbued 
With the charms that are cheap on the 
Congo. 

DISTINGUISHED INVAUDS. 

(Latest BvRetins) 

[“A person writing to the Daily Dispatch 
says the Marquess of Anglesey’s wonderful 
polyglot parrot is not ill, but on the contrary 
was laughing and chatting very heartily cn 
Monday.” — St. Jameses Gassette.^ 

We axe glad to be able to state that 
Lord Mount Sorbel’s favourite monkey, 
which has been suffering - lately from 
Phlebitis, is weU on the way to recovery. 
No further bulletins will be issued. 

The report that Lady Agatha Fitz- 
hunteb’s pet pony was confined to the 
stable with Bronchitis is grossly epg- 
gerated. The pony merely complained 
of being a little horse. The joke, of 
course, like its maker, was a chestnut. 

Mrs. Martin Bradley’s French poodle 
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IN A TRAM-CAR. 

Lady (loibh amslly laaheb offish). “Dessat you’d eatheb ’ate a Gentleman settcj’ 
A-SIDE OF YOU?” 

Gilded Youth (w;ho has been edging atcay). “Yes, I would.” 

Lady. “Same ’eee!” 


is rapidly re-covering. It is admitted 
on afi. hands, however, that it was a 
remarkably close shave. * 

The alarming rumour that Lord Barn- 
dore’s famous owl (which had been 
suffering from insomnia lately) had 
committed suicide on Tuesday night, is 
happily contradicted this morning. It 
appears that the owl had merely left 
house for a few hours for a special 
purpose — to wit, to woo ! 


Lord Raspberry’s prize turkey, which 
a short time ago had a painful operation 
performed on its neck, was able to 
appear at dinner last night and received 
a cordial welcome from those present. 

The absurd tale that Lady HopT‘1n 
Wood’s . pretty little Manx cat was 
suffering from diseased liver lias no 
foundation in fact. The liver was per- 
fectly good', and similar to that usually 
suppliSi. 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 

VH. — ^The Christmas Decorations. 

I. 

27ie Rev. Laicrence Lidbetter to his curate 
the Rev. Arthur Starling. 

Dear Starling, — am sorry to appear 
to be running away at this busy season, 
but a sudden call to London on business 
leaves me no alternative. I shall be 
back on Christmas Eve for certain, 
perhaps before. You must keep an eye 
on the decorations, and see that none of 
our helpers get out of hand. I have 
serious doubts as to Miss Green. 

Yours, L. L. 

II. 

Mrs. Clibhoim to the Rev. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 

Dear Eeotor, — think we have got 
over the difficulty which we were talking 
of—Mr. Ldlham’s red hair and the 
discord it would make with the crimson 
decorations- Maggie and Popsy and I 
have been working like slaves, and have 
put up a beautiful and effectual screen 
of evergreen which completely obliterates 
the key-board and organist. I think 
you wxU be ddighted. Mr. Starling 
approves most cordially. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mary Clibborn. 

III. 

Miss PUt to the Rev. Lawrenoe 
Lidbetter. 

My dear Mr. LmRETiER, — We are all 
so sorry you have been called away, a 
strong guiding hand being never more 
needed. You will remember that it was 
arranged that I should have sole charge 
of the memorial window to Colonel 
Soper — ^we settled it just outside the 
Post Office on the morning that poor 
Blades was kicked by the Doctor’s pony. 
Well, Miss Logkie now says that Colonel 
Soper’s window bdongs to her, and she 
makes it impossible for me to do any- 
thing. I must implore you to write to 
her putting it right, or the decorations 
will be ruined. Mr. Stabling is kind,] 
but quite useless. Yours sincerely, 

Virginia Pitt, j 

IV. I 

Miss Lockie to the Rev. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 

My dear Mr. Lidbetter, — am sorry 
to have to trouble you in yonr enforced 
rest, but the interests of the church 
must not be neglected, and you ought to 
know that Miss Pitt not only insists that 
the decoration of Colonel Soper’s window 
was entrusted to her, but prevents me 
carrying it out. If' you recollect, it was 
during tea at Mrs. Millstone’s that it 
was arranged that I should be respon- 
sible for this window. A telegram to 
Miss Pitt would/put the matter right at 


once. Dear Mr. Starling is always so 
nice, hut he does so lack firmness. 

Yours sincerely, 
MATnTT. Lookie. 

V. 

Mrs. St. John to the Rev. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 

Dear Rector, — I wish you would let 
Miss Green have a line about the decora- 
tion of the pulpit. It is no use any of 
us saying anyuiing to her since she 
went to the Skde School and acquired 
artistic notions, hut a word from you 
woudd work wonders. What we all feel 
is that the pulpit should be bright and 



Ladies, would not Mr. Punch maxe an ideal 
HLSBA tm AT Ohristmas-time? 


gay, with some cheerful texts on it, a 
suitable setting for you and your helpful 
Christmas sermon, but Miss Green’s 
idea is to drape it entirely in black 
muslin and purple, like a lying in state. 
One can do wonders with a little cotton 
wool' and a few yards of Turkey twiH, 
but she wiJJ not understand this. How 
with all her nouveau art ideas she got 
emission to decorate the pulpit at all 
cannot think, but there it is, and the 
sooner die is stopped the better. Poor 
Mr. Starling drops all the hints he can, 
but she disregards them all. 

. Yours sincerely, 

Charlotte St. John. 

VI. 

Miss Olive Oreen to the Rev. Lawrence 
lAdhetter. 

De^ Mr. Lidbetter, — ^I am sure you 
will like the pulpit. I am mving it the 
most careful thought, and’ there is eveiy 
promise of a scheme of austere beauty, 


grave and solemn and yet just touched 
with a note of happier fulfilment. 
For the most part you will find the 
decorations quite conventional — ^hoU^S/ 
and evergreens, the old terrible cotton- 
wool snow on crimson background. But 
I am certain that you will experience a 
thrill of satisfied surprise when your 
eyes alight upon the simple gravity oi 
the pulpit’s drape^ and its flowing 
sensuous lines. It is so kind of you to 
give me this opportunity to realise some 
of my artistic self. Poor Mr. Starling, 
who is entirely Victorian in his views 
of art, has been talking to me about 
gay colours, hut my work is done for 
you and those who can understand. 

Yours sincerdy, 

Olive Green. 

VII. 

Mrs. Millstone to the Rev. Lawrence 
lAdhetter. 

Dear Rector, — Just a line to tell you 
of ajdelightful device I have hit upon 
for the decorations. Cotton -wool, of 
course, makes excellent snow, and rice is 
sometimes used, on gum, to suggest 
winter too. But I have discovered that 
the most perfect illusion of a white rime 
can be obtained’ by wetting the leaves 
and then sprinkling flour on them. I 
am going to get all the others to let 
me finish off everything hke that on 
Christmas Eve (like varnishing-day at 
the Academy, my husband says), when 
it will be all fresh for Sunday. Mr. 
Starling, who is proving himself such a 
dear, is delighted with the scheme. I 
hope you are well in that dreadful foggy 
city. Yours sincerely, 

Ada Mhistone. 

VIII. 

Mrs. Hobbs, charuxman, to the Rev. 

Lawrence lAdhetter. 

Honoured Sir, — ^I am writing to you 
because Hobbs and me dispare of getting 
any justice from the so called ladies 
who have been turning the holy church 
of St. Michael and aU Angels into a 
Covent Garden market. To sweep up i 
holly and other green stuff I don’t mind, < 
because I have heard you say year after 
year that we should all do our best at 
Christmas to help each other. I always 
hold that charily and kindness are more 
than ruhys, but when it comes to flour 
I say no. If you would believe it Mrs. 
Millstone is &st watering the hoUy 
and the lorrel to make it wet, and then 
sprinkling flour on it to look like bore 
frost, and the mess is something dread- 
Iful, all over the cushions and carpet. 
To sweep np ordinery dnst I don’t 
mind, more particulerly as it is my 
paid work and bounden duty ; but un- 
less it is made worth my while Hobbs 
says I must say no. We draw the line 
at sweeping up dough. Mr,. Staging 
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THE GREAT QUESTION. 

Fond Young Mother {with firet-hom). “ Now, which of us do you think he is like ? ” 
Friend (judicially), “Well, of course, intelligence has not really dawned in his 

COUNTENANCE YET, BUT HE ’S WONDERFULLY LIKE BOTH OF YOU ! ” 


is very kind, "but as Hobbs says yon are 
the ibnnting head. Awaiting a reply I 
am Yonr humble servant, 

M-Vrtha Hobbs. 

IX. 

Mrs. VansittaH to the Rev. Lawrence 
Lidbetter. 

Dear Rector, —If I am late with the 
north windows yon must understand 
that it is not my fault, but Peddeb’s. 
He has suddenly and most mysteriously 
adopted an attitude of hostility to his 
employers (quite in the way one has 
heard of gardeners doing), and nothing 
will induce him to cut me any ever- 
greens, which he says he cannot spare. 
The result is that poor Horace and 
Mr. Starling have to go out with 
lanterns after Peddeb has left the garden, 
and cut what they can and convey it to 
the church by stealth. I think we shall 
manage fairly well, but thought you had 
better know in case the result is not 
equal to your anticipation. 

Yours sincerely, 

Grace Vansiti’art. 

Mr. LiiOiam, organist, to the Rev. 

LauTence Lidbetter. 

Dear Sir, — I shall be glad to have a 
line from you authorising me to insist 
upon the removal of a large screen of 
evergreens which Mrs. Clibbobn and her 
daughters have erected by the organ. 
There seems to be an idea that the 
organ is unsightly, although we have 
had no complaints hitherto, and the 
eifect of this barrier will be to interfere 
very senously with the choral part of the 
service. Mr. Starling sympathises with 
me, but has not taken any steps. 

Believe me, Yours faithfully, 

Walter Lulham. 

XT. 

The Rev. Lawrence Lidbetter to 
Mrs. Lidbetter. 

My dearest Harriet,— I am Laving, as 
I expected, an awful time with the 
decorations, and I send you a batch of 
letters and leave the sftuation to you. 
Miss Pi'JT liad better keep the Soper 
window. Give the Logkie girl one of 
the autogi'aph copies of my Narrow 
Path, with a reference underneath my 
name to the chapter on self-sacrifice, and 
tell her how sorry I am that there has 
been a misunderstanding. Mrs. Hobbs 
must have an extra half-a-crown, and the 
flouring must be discreetly discouraged' — 
on the ground of waste of food material. 
Assure Lulham that there shall he no 
barrier, and then tell Mrs. Cltbborn that 
the organist has been given a pledge 
tliat nothing should intervene between 
his music and the congregation. I am 
dining with the Lawsons to-night, and 
we go afterwards to the Tempest, I think. 

Your devoted L. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

By Professor Job Lott. 

Bed-ridden Sportsmen. 

According to the Onlooker the newest 
cure is dining in bed, especially after a 
long day’s motoring. If it is a taste 
for automobilism that such fragile in- 
dividuals are to be cured of, one might 
suggest that a simpler remedy would be 
to stop in bed altogether. .However, 
Society will be served, and the next step 
will be a combination of feather-bed and 
motor. We fuUy expect to see very 
shortly a procession of petrol-driven 
four-posters along the Brighton road, 
with electric warming-pans and night- 
lights complete, also arrangements for 
being called, on occasion, by the hedge- 
row policeman, for travelling below the 


legal limit of pace, and thereliy obstruct- 
ing the trafiie. Very little clumge will 
be required to transform the present 
motor costume into a dressing-gown 
and night-cap. When aU the scorchei-s 
have retired to roost or fallen out, honest 
pedestrians and cyclists will come by 
their rights. The term “bed-ridden” 
now bids fair to acquire a novy sliade of 
meaning, both active and passive. 


Query (by one who is not very well up 
in Latin, and now does not intend to he!). 
Was “ PoTttifex Maximus ” the title 
given to the best player at Bridge by 
the ancient Romans? Si yuis hoe 
scit pLacd>itne mihi dare responsum. 
[Not quite forgotten my ancient scholar- 
ship. — M.A. 1863.] 
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A PRESENT PERPIiEXITy.. 

The time grows short ! 

(A sounding plirase, but void of comfort to me) ; 

And still I am enveloped in a sort 
Of mental nebula, obscure and gloomy. 

I dare not risk 

A swift resolve — the issue is too solemn — 

I dread her stare, so like the basilisk, 

Sending cold shivers down my spinal column. 

And I recall 

A former dire result of rash decision, 

When tremblingly I had to suffer all 
Tlie tortures of her merciless derision ; 

When she refused 

Alike well-meant excuse and flattering nnctfon. 
And cast my offering, twisted up and bruised, 
Into the fire without the least compunction. 

If I corild peep 

Into ner maiden longings, vague and dUm, hke 
Some old ma^cian, then I'd quickly leap 
High o'er the dificulty, Sunny Jimlike. 


Alas! I fear 

That mine is not the wizard's avocation, 

And I shall see my course of action clear 

Only through long-drawn mental tribulation. 

This is the 

Tliat plunges me in woriy so unpleasant : — 

Her name is Angela, her age is six ; 

What can I ^ive her for a Christmas present ? 

Commercial Candour. 

In the -Scarborough Post, under the head of ‘‘Christmas 
Cheer,” a local firm advertises : 

Mince Meat, le. per Vo., onr own moke. 

The first ofiB.cer of the Malacca, latd;^ arrived in London, 
reports as follows : — “ When we had got as far as the bottoin 
of the Red Sea, we were stopped by the Peterhurg.^^ He 
says nothing, however, of Pharaoh's chariots. 

“Bishops,” said the Rev. Mr. Phillips to the Playgoers’ 
dub, “ are not Ireally s6 stiff and starchy as they are made 
out to be. There is a gool heart beneath the gaiters.” Calf- 
love, we presume. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

With reference to tlie Chfldren’s Hotel 
•whicli. has been opened in Pembridge 
Square, we are sorry to hear the rmnonr 
tlmt, although there are many comforts in 
the buildings, some of the little inmates 
are complaining bitterly of the absence 
of card-tables. 

An hotd for motorists only is to be 
established near Cannes. Segregation 
seems a capital idea. 


A gentleman writes to the Express to 
protest against the christening of war- 
ships by means of a bottle of wine. As 
a matter of fact, we understand that, as 
often as not, some thoughtful Jack Tar 
prevents the waste by (unofficially) 
changing the contents of the bottle. 

General Lytteltoit, speaking at Lei- 
cester last week, on the work of the 
Army Council, said, “We work in what 
I may call water-tight compartments.” 
The object of this is, we suppose, to try 
and prevent the water getting to the brain 
as it so often did at the old War Office. 

The Army Council’s idea of provid- 
ing an organ for the publication of 
articles which were not up to the stand- 
ard of the existing Service Journals 
has been abandoned. “Financial con- 
siderations” are given as the official 
reason. The expense of obtaining pur- 
chasers would have been enormous. 



Sir ’Eneiy Oainpbell-BamLerman follers that 
there Joseph to ihe ** Hedinburrer Corstle.” 

** ‘ Try to be a gentlemaii,’ eh ? I ’ll give ’im 
what for ! ” 





THE DEFENCELESS CRUSTACEAN. 

John Bull at the mergt of his enemies. Indignantly dedioated to the War Office and 
SUCCESSIVE Seoeetabies of State fob Wab. 

[“ This comitiy foUows the procedure of that edible invertebrate, the lobster. At intervals 
the lobster casts its shell, and until a new one grows he is absolutely helpless and has to 
conceal himself in a hole. That is our case, only we have no sheltering hole .... We appoint 
a conunittee wliich diacoveis a number of things previously known to all other nations, we 
provide oursdves with a new shell, lucky if nobody attacks us m the meantime, and then we go 
to sleep again .” — The “ Tivnes ” on the disgraceful state of our Field ArtiUeryj Dee. 15,] 


A Somerset vi(sir was thoughtdessly 
described by the chairman of his annu^ 
parish meeting as “ a capable preacher, 
a good golfer, and a graceful dancer.” 
And now the Cake-Walkers are after 
him. 


Londoners sometimes grumble because 
there is no Sunday delivery of letters as 
in the country, but they have th^eir con- 
solation: this year their worst enemies 
cannot force them to receive Christmas 
cards on the 25th. 


Judge Tindal Atkinson has just come Ants’ Nests are said to be the latest 
to the conclnsion that a schodmaster is novelty in gifts. Rough-coated dogs | 
not a gentleman. Some schoolboys had have, of course, been a common form of 
suspected this for years. . ^ present for some time. 

The l^donian Gipsi® liavmg ei- fe^roposes to giye a 

pressed Tnllmgness to ^ to Ger- ^ 

i^yif &eywerepaid£50,tlie^o;a^. ^ ^ ItaBBiOK Gkeat. 

It IS ^ immetWy subs^ib^ presented^by the Kaisbe. StK^hjeatotisy 

several times over. Where will this 

insensate hatred of Gennmy stop ? seems to ns to be very petty. 

We hear that Russia has decided to 

follow the British Admiralty’s example There are phases of victory in the 
of re-naming the fleets, and that the Sugar trade. Saccha r ine has many 
Baltic Fleet will be known in future as enemies, but she has one stout aHy, and, 
the Half-seas-over Fleet, and the Port curiously enough, will be victprious 
Arthur Fleet as ^e Submarine Fleet. when she is Sugar Beet. 
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QUEEN SYLVIA. 

Ohafter V. 

The Poet Laureate" $ Audience. 

I MUST tell you, witli regard to the Laureateslilp of Hinter- 
land, that it differed from similar offices in other countries 
in being dependent upon the result of a popular election. 
The office was held for life, on the condition of writing and 
publishing every year (at the poet’s own expense) two odes, 
a sonnet, a narrative poem on the rural districts, and one 
blank verse drama with IjTncs interspersed. In the Act 
establishing the office penalties were laid down for such 
offences as it was thought possible a poet might commit. I 
cannot do better than quote the penal clause of the Act 
loFred. L, Cap. 13):— 

‘ ‘ Any Laureate who shall commit a false rhyme or omit a rhyme 
in any place in wliich the said rhyme may be justly held 
due to occur or shall protract any line of poetry beyond 
its proper length or shall so vary his metre as to distract 
the attention or shock the susceptibilities of any reader 
of full age shall on conviction before a stipendiary magis- 
trate or a Court of Quarter Sessions be liable at the dis- 
cretion of the Magistrate or Chairman to imprisonment 
not exceeding one month as a prisoner of the second 
class or in the alternative to a penalty not exceeding £10 
for every offence proved against him.” 

This, it must be admitted, was a stringent clause, and 
there was a constant agitation for its repeat amongst the 
more advanced literary circles of the country. Why, it was 
asked, should a Poet Laureate be more strictly tied down to 
keep certain antiquated rules of poetic expression than any 
other poets ? Seeing that the Laureate, owing to his high 
position, set a standard to others, the effect of hampering 
him must necessarily be to liamper the rest, and thus the 
originality of those who professed the art must be seriously 
restricted. Besides, what appeared to one generation to be 
a false rhyme might in the progress of poetry be absolutely 
correct in another, and thus there could he no consistency in 
the character of the offences punished from time to time. 
The great Laureate Qramblichus, for instance, had undergone 
a month’s confinement in the last century for rhyming 
shadow ” with “ meadow,” but a recent decision (on appeal) 
of the Lord Chief Justice had laid it down that Ibis rhyme 
was permissible. On these and similar grounds they 
demanded the repeal of the clause. It is, however, to the 
credit of the Hinterlanders that the strong good sense which 
is, perhaps, their most eminent characteristic, had hitherto 
made them deaf to these clamours. 

On the other hand, the emoluments of the office were 
substantial. The Laureate was entitled to draw as salary 
£100 a year in money and fourteen pounds of best beef 
eveiy week from the Iteyal larder. In addition he was 
entitled to have his official lyre re-strung twice a year at the 
public expense, to have his hair dressed by the Court wig- 
maker, and to charge for two suits of bright green taffetas 
eveiy year. Quarters were provided for him in the hell- 
tower of the King’s Palace. I ought to add that, on the 
death or resignation of any incumbent of the^ office, candi- 
dates were at once invited to submit their names, accom- 
panied by testimonials, to the Chamberlain, and after an| 
interval of t^ee weeks, during which the poets stumped the 
country gi^dig specimens of their powers, the dectors were 
summoned to the polling-booths to decide the matter. All 
males of full .age- were entitled to be registered as voters, 
‘*save and except only” (I quote the words of the Act) 

** notorious poets or such persons as may have been found 
to be idiots or lunatics or convicts or in arrear with their 


The present Laureate had held the office for four years, 
having received ten thousand votes more than the candidate 
who was second on the poU. He had not been a poet all his 
life, for he was born in a humble rank, and had been bred to 
follow his father’s somewhat prosaic business of brick-laying. 
Nothing, however, could long stand in the way of his metrical 
impulse. He was rescued from bricks by a liteiury agent 
who chanced to hear him declaiming an original composition 
to his fellow-workmen, and was struck by his genius. Since 
then he had made good use of his time, and had published 
twelve volumes of selected poetry and seven tragedies— only 
one (the first) of which had, however, been actually produced 
on the stage. His hair, most of which he had lost, had never 
been long; his eyes were not dreamy; his brow did not 
recall marble, and he was stout and of short stature. Indeed, 
he looked more like a prosperous silversmith than anything 
or anybody else. On this morning he was to have an official 
audience of his Sovereign, and as on these occasions it was 
imperative that the conversation on his side should be carried 
on in verse he was not without some natural nervousness as 
to the result ; for even poets have their off-moments. 

When the Laureate was announced Sylvia was akeady 
seated on the throne in her andience-chamber, and thither 
he was at once conducted by the Chamberlain. When he 
entered he bowed very low, and Sylvia having graciously 
signified to him that he might speak freely, he thus began 

“ If your Majesty pleases, I ’ve come to make sure 
Tliat your Royal approval of me will endure. 

Of your pity I beg let me.bask for a space 
In the beams born of beauty that shine from your face ; 
And the least of your poets will humbly endeavour 
To pray that your life may continue for ever.” 

Here he paused and coughed, as though expecting the 
Queen to make a remark. 

“Oh, how very clever!” said Sytvia, clapping her hands 
with pleasure. “ How in the world do you manage to do it ? 
The rhymes, for instance. They always puzzle me most 
dreadfully whenever I ’ve tried to compose anything.” 

The Laureate’s face assumed an expression of reverential 
admiration, and he started again : — 

“ Oh triumph of triumphs ! Let all the world know it ! 
The Queen of our country herself is a poet I 
In rhyming, with practice, you won’t find much trouble, 
Unless, as at present, the rhymes should be double.” 

“ But I shouldn’t dream of making double ones,” said the 
Queen ; “ the single sort are quite enough for me.” 

At this moment a violent scratching was heard on the door 
of the audience-chamber. 

“It’s 2?oZio,” said the Queen, for she noticed that the 
Laureate started apprehensivdy, “my St. Bernard dog. Be 
quiet, jBoZZo/” she c^ed out, “I shan’t let you in yet. Go 
back to Sarah. I ’m busy.” 

The Laureate was prompt to seize the occasion. 

“ Dog,” he said, dosing his eyes and wrinkling his fore- 
head, as dergymen do when they/ say grace, “Dog — ^um — um 
— ah — ^Dog.” Then he opened iis eyes and continued : — 

“ Dog of the dewlap and the dewdaw too. 

Much would I give to be turned into you. 

Luckiest of dogs, you see the Queen each day, 

I And can insist where others have to pray. 

Yet spare the gilded door you ’re (^wing now, 

Until the poet shall have made his ” 

“ Bow ! ” barked Rolh in a deep bass voice from the ante- 
room. 

Sylvia laughed. “JBoZZo’s a poet, too,” she said. “He 
finished that line for you splendidly, didn’t he ? And now 
I think we’n have dinner. I’m sure Mamnna will be 


taxes for a period of not less than two years immediatdy delighted to see you, and you needn’t talk poetry nnlaQQ you 
preceding such election.” feel you simply can’t help it.” 
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rmTAm to nTTTRTj'o The true philosopher no doubt emerges shop ia the viUage, in addition to wHch 

THE GLOKi IHAi la ULiUCJJ a. triumphantly from the ord^ by prao- the peculiar and entrancing odour 
How TO Shop. tising Stohet Smith’s precepts. When diffused from the premises renders the 

_ . T. 7 . 77 ' the spending fit is upon him he will ask task of identification simple even to the 

Jfn pSft’f first :.Can I afford it? Second: Can I most shortsighted visitors Here in 

adrertwingaaffwithamewto do without it? But we cannot be all close proximity are to be found boots, 

solving Ae pammownt problem pliilosophers or even FeUows of Colleges, corduroy pants, oleo-maxgarine, oranges, 

o'f (he moment— Where shall I The average man, stiU more the average kerosene, lard-cakes, Spanish onions, 

j do mg Christmas shopping ?;\ woman, needs some clearly defined means insect-powder, blacking, golden syrup, 

Mah, or at any rate man’s better half of escape from the dangers of propinquity, apples, and kippers. Variety, in the 
— wliicli is more tfV»a Ti the whole, In a word, i£ we would shop with sanity, words of Aeistotle, is the sweetest of all 
as Plato remarks in one of his most we must shun the centml marts of boons, and here you have variety,^ both 


luminous dbUer dicta — is a - 
shopping animal, and this 
natural instinct, illustrated 
aUke by the early Minoan 
graffiti and the flint imple- 
ments of the prehistoric Poly- 
nesians, is developed with 
peculiar intensity in “ a nation 
of shopkeepers,” to quote the 
jocund plunse of Bossuet. 
Life without shopping is un- 
thinkable. But, granted this 
mdmentous and irrefragable 
major premiss, we are at once 
conhx)nted with the insistent 
necessity of deciding where 
and under what conditions the 
satisfaction of this primordial 
impulse can best be achieved. 

As Mr. Morley remarks of 
BobSspiebre, nothing is so 
painful as Ihe spectacle of the 
unhappy doctrinaire inex- 
tricably involved in the in- 
tricacies of practice. Without 
some plain instructions, the 
average individual is in 
danger of being paralysed by 
the enchev^rement of modem 
life. To shop in London, 
especialLy at tins season, is to 
emulate the temerarious ex- 
ploits of a football referee. 
Salvation and sanity can only 
be compassed by a rigorous 
method of decentralisation. 

Within a certain radius the 
temptations to reckless ex- 
penditure in the metropolis 
are almost irresistible. Only 
the other day a well-known 
Fellow of an Oxford College, 
a confirmed misogynist and a 















BUSINESS. 

“How MTIOH HAVE YOU GOT, BlLLI ? ” 

“Fouepenob.” 

“I’ve got Twopenob. Let’s put it together and go halves!’ 


of substance and aroma, in the 
most concentrated and ..pun- 
gent profusion. 

The sufferings of shopping 
in London are enormously 
enhanced by the vicious system 
of departments. To take an 
everyday experience, — you 
have bought, say, a mink 
pelerine and wish to purchase 
a hot-water bottle. Accord- 
ingly you appeal to a sleek 
shopwalker, only to be told, 
“Hot-water bottles? Yes, 
Madam. Fourth shop to the 
left, then take the lift to the 
hardware department on the 
second floor.” These sense- 
less and irritating pilgrimages 
are unknown to the dients of 
Glubb’s Emporium. 

There everything is to he 
found within the compass of a 
single room of 14 ft. X 12 ft. 
You want a Finnan had’die: 
you have only to stretch out 
your hand and take it. Are 
bull^s-eyes your dear desire? 
You will find them on the 
counter in a glass bottle which 
also contains Kentish cobs, 
liquorice sticks and postage 
stamps. The day is wet and 
you think it inadvisable to 
face the return journey with- 
out^ some extra protection 
against the damp. Goloshes, 
arranged in a tasteful festoon 
depending from a hook 
fastened into the door jamb, 
confront your gaze with re- 
assuring radiance. This 
economy of space is truly 


rock-climber of European celebrity, went fashion, we must assist in the re-flow of marvellous. Picture post-cards are kept 
into Regent Street from his club for haH the town to the country, so eloquently in the snuff-canister, and medlars in a 
an hour, and came back to his chambers pictured by Sir Robert Hunter in the barrel Lalf-fuU of bars of washing soap, 
the embarrassed possessor of a diamond current Nineteenth Century, and enrol There is nothing that Qlubb’s does 


He was utterly unable to give ourselves amongst the customers of not keep, except 


flagrant 


any adequate explanation for this rash Glubb’s Emporium at Little Ohipley. luxuries of modern complex civilisation, 
act-ypersonally he is a man of ascetic The advantages of such a course are such as potted char, star sapphires, and 
habits and negligent attire — ^which must self-evident, but they may be speedily silk pyjamas. We asked' in vain for 
be ascribed simply to the infection of enumerated. Little Chipley, which is only these ; but on the other hand we were 
environment. But if a man of culture 23 miles from Charing Cross, is 3 J miles instantly served with tinned sardines, 
and self-restraint can be thus beguiled by road from the station of Slopford on bread, hob-nailed boots, a hammer and’ 

I how much greater must be the tempta- the South Midland, and by changing at nails, a rat-trap, a bottle of capers, a 
tion to persons less adequately equipped BramshaU Junction one can get Siere in ball of string, and some excellent IVench 
and fortified with the virtues of the just under two hours. It is impossible figs at a veiy low figure. 

Porch? to miss your way, as Glubb’s is the only Any shop that contains in profusion 
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tlie articles on whicli the prosperity and 
comfort of the wage-earning community 
are based may be said to reach very 
near perfection ; and Glubb’s is that shop. 

To know Gltjbb’s is to know rural 
England. 

But this exquisite symphony of odours, 
this complex and’ irresistible appeal to 
the olfactory organs, coupled with a 
concentration of commodities impossible 
of achievement in a metropolitan shop, do 
not exhaust the advantages and attrac- 
tions of Qlubb’s ^ Emporium. There 
remains to be added’ 'the important con- 
sideration that the limited space available 
precludes the possibility of such scenes 
as are too often witnessed in our monster 
shops and stores. It is physically 
impossible for more than a dozen persons 
to enter Glubb’s at the same time. There 
is, therefore, no danger of panic or of those 
strange and turbulent manifestations 
analysed by M. Reynaijx) Pouparbin in his 
masterly treatise on La psycJioloqie de la 
fouie. As Gibbon remarks, “Conversa- 
tion may enrich the intellect, but solitude 
is the true school for genius.” IIGlubb’s 
does not exactly give us solitude — ^for 
the operations of purchase must always 
presuppose at least two persona — at least 
we find there an atmosphere of quiet 
and seclusion ineffably refreshing after 
the turmoil and bustle, say, of Kensing- 
ton High Street. This return to Nature, 
this emancipation from the oppressive 
influence of pompous frock-coated shop- 
walkers, makes for that efficiency so 
ardently desiderated by Lord I^ebery, 
and tends to harden and consolidate the 
national fibre. There being no delivery 
from Glubb’s, customers are obliged to 
carry their parcels home, an effort which, 
in the case of luxurious Ijondoners, 
engenders a healthy sense of fatigue of 
which they otherwise seldom taste. 
Physically, as wdl as mor^j and 
financially, a visit to Gt.uBB*s is fraught 
with incalculable benefits, and no more 
fitting conclusion to this imperfect sur- 
vey of a noble institution can be found 
than the touching quatrain of the Poet 
Laureate : — 

Pkilosophers in ancient days 
Were satisfied with tubs : 

But we, who walk in modem ways, 

Find Paradise at Glubb’s. 


Argumenttun ad Pocketiun. 

Inooreigible old Father Time, going 
the pace as fast as ever, is annually 
brought to book by John Walber & Co., 
with their useful, natty and Russian- 
leather-bound Pocket and Note-books 
for the coming year 1906. What 
records will not the New Year leave 
behind him in hundreds of these same 
pocket-hooks ! What material' for any 
number of Pepys^ Diaries I 



NO WOUNDS LIKE THE OLD ONES, 

Barber “HaiR CUT, SlE?” 

Cuetomer (who has been there before) “No, CniN AND Cheek, please.” 


Ko Sparing of the Bod. 

The Essex Education Oonunittee, in 
publishing the estimated cost of forming 
a School Garden in connection with a 
Public Elementary Day School, have 
produced’ the following calculation : 

“ Class for 12 Boys— 

Each boy 1 rod= 12 rod.” 

At this rate no child should run the 
risk of being spoilt. 

In order to check extravagance in the 
Cavalry, the aulhorities Imye decided 
that “fines of money or wine are no 
longer to be levied on marriage or pro- 
motion, or in respect of any minor 
irregvl^ribiesf' In fnture tbe officer 


who commits the major in*egularity of 
being promoted will not need to say, 
with the King of Denmark^ “0, my 
offence is rank ! ” 

Mr. Punch’s Proverbihl Philosophy. 

Ip you want to praise a friend’s work 
do so before it is finished', or it may be 
too late. " 

It is better for a man to forget his 
misfortunes than to talk of them, but 
he is robbing bis friends of a good deal i 
of honest pleasure. ! 

What were vices once are manners 
now, and yet everybody is not happy. 

If the wolf is at your door, be com- 
forted ; there is evidently a worse famine 
elsewhere. 
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maiikiiid. But it is interesting as reviving memories of events 
OUR B OO Kl N G-O F F I CE - occupied the public mind in the middle of the nineteenth 

The Gamch Olvh, by Perot Fitzgerald, F.S.A. (Elliot century. With 'Sedan afar off, pd’ the place of Chislehurst 
Stock), is a work specially interesting to “ Garrick men,” unknown on the map, it is striking to find how dominating 
and be found both entertaining and instructive, by ^ was the figure of Napoleon the Third at the epoch dealt with, 
interested in literature and the drama, whether they may be ^ . _ i ^ . 

meXra of “ The G.” or not. Some of the reprodnctions of Mo^ieim Jourd^ g^umely genially surpn^d 
SecSted pictures, on wHch the Garrick Olnbpridesitself. ^ n^e discovery that he had h^n talking prose all his life, 
are w g^d ; hut this cannot be said of all. A curious ^ Wn^m is not under ^y mist^e as to ^s 

error hL been made by the author at p. 70, where a portrait wntmg poetry for at l^st f^ ye^ His 

of Gilbeki Arthde i Beckett appears as the portrait of his hook, Corfow %n Bhym6 and T^ne (FismR Uuwra) is 
father, Gilbert Abbott A Beckett. As Mr. Perot Fitzgerald the worst of poete to the b^t of mv^ 

Ws, probably, personally acquainted with “Gm” A Beckett, ^s modesty (hsarms critic^ It is underetood ^t the 
whc^se portrrit appears at p 381 in Mr. Spielmann’s History 1‘oet Lameate, in a recent ^de lamentmg the mad^ uate 
of Punch, and «m be compmed with that of his father given r^o^faon paid to the highest fom of p^tical art, had at 
at p. 273 in the same woJk, this is a muddle which a very b^ of his mmd some resentment at the success of &e 

lit^ trouble, on the part of the painstaking Perot, would P^nal matter. My Baremte, 

^ Jr' e thirty ycars, with occasional intervals due to 

^ ^ dector^^ inconstancy, has known Sir Wilfrid in the 

Of the writing of books about the Indian Mutiny there is House ^ Commons as a pungent commentator in rhyme on 
no end. Private iournals, narratives of eye-witnesses, dis- current Apolitical' episodes, delights in this collection of his 
quisitions by historians, contribute to the bulk. The last workl The lines do not always scan, and' the rhymes are 
word has surely been said by Mr. Forrest in his History of here and there audacious. But the genial humour, the keen 
the Indian Mutiny, published in two handsome volumes by insight and the directness of the commentary are delightful. 
Blackwood. Long time Director of Records of the Govern- Sir Wilfrid has found a sympathetic coUaborateur in F. 0. G., 
ment of India, Mr, Forrest enjoyed exceptional opportunities wIlo by way of iBlustration gives of his very best. 

of getting at the heart of the matter. A touch of personal, mi • i 1 i? i.- -l • i • n 

interest oimpletes the appropriateness of his undertaking. There is a certain pl^ the pavemeiri of which is proveibially 
His father, Captain George Forrest, V.C., was one of the, said to consist o^gcwd intentions. Einploj^g this concrete 
nine who defended the Delhi magazine on May 11, 1837, «md' material Jambs ^ Setosd o^y succeeded m constru^ing a 
his mother lived through this time of storm and stress; shax-: vm.g^norurn %t ^bled ^ to ^cape from Great Bntam 
ing in the display of gentleness and courage that added ^ G^ent. The bridge cdlapsed and the return of 
fresh lustre to the crown of womanhood. Varying from, the f he direct nime hne, was rendered 

habit of average writers on the stirring topic, Forrest: DD.po§§,ible. Of building ^d fauure of this bridge, the 

never attempts picturesque writing. My Baronite finds in entiled Adventures ^he Se^nd (I^no- 

his narrative something of the stifbiess and aU the accuracy, pJ author of^ the Infe of Sir Kenolm Ihghy, is an 
of a State paper. But it is brightened on every page by' ^JP'teresting account, written in a fairly impartial spirit. No 
apt quotation of passages from the testimony of eye-wit- vaxx)l:nte, nowadays, can be otherwise than justly irritated by 
nesses. It is interesting to note tliat Maga, forty-seven years sheer obstinacy, self-conceit, and infiiuuty of principle, 
ago, as during the war in South Africa, and in connection' strong rehgious convictions, displayed by James 

with the conflict now going on in the Far East, was distin- xork, who, on his succession to the throne, was wel- 

guished by graphic records from the battle-fields. ,^ Lord a majority m so hearty a manner that it proved 

Roberts and Sir Henry Norman, who bo^ went through his future suc^ss to be al^dy thr^ parts assured. His 
the Mutiny, read and revised the narrative before it ifeached advisers Twe m choseiL and as the Right Reverend F. A. 
the public. Other survivors of the fight have contributed fresh GtASQUEt, the learned Benedictme, in his cleverly written 
pages to its story. A large map of the British position at Delhi, pxBmce,^ points out, James was imprudent) indiscreet, and, in 
some smaller plans, and many portraits complete the value earlier part of his private life, ‘imquestionably immoral, 
of an important contribution to the history of the Empire. burden of his dissolute easy-going brother’s refrain, of 

— ; ^ which James bore a small part, was, “0Ze5/cmmc5,Zcs/emwie5, 

Hy a Orevilles eb Grevilles, and two are diarists. All the U n^y a que ga ! ” ouly James was not for ever singing it ; more- 
world knows Charles, delighting in his full opportunities, over, during his latest years he was a sincere penitent. One 
his keen insight, and his incisive style. After an interval thing certainly is to be placed to his credit, as it was by his con- 
of twenty years Smith, Elder bring out the third series of temporaryandfriendtheEarlofAiLESBUBY, namely, that James 
Leaves from the Diary of Henry Qreville. They have the “had nothing so much at heart as the strength and glory of the 

advantage of being edited by Sir Henry’s niece, the Countess Fleet and the Navy: it was never in so high a pitch nor in so 

of S'rRAFFORD, whose work is admirably done. Compared with great lustre, as during the time of his administration.” James 
the Memoirs of his more renowned brother, Henry Geeville’s the Ssooib, as Duke of York, may be fairly reckoned as the 

diapjr is a little suggestive of the literary effort of a shrewd founder pi our Navy. Bis I 

maiden aunt who, thanks to f am ily connections, moves in praise, as an administrator at TJIE 

interesting Society, and has formed a habit, before putting the Admiralty, is sung by busi- 
her curls in paper on retiring to her bedroom, of recording ness-like Samuel Petys. Inci- 

her impressions of die day. The resemblance is borne out dentally, too, when Duke of 

by the almost pathetic reverence Sir Henry Greville had for York, James was in a way the 

the Times of his day. He frequently does homage to the precursor of jMt. Cecil Rhodes 

vigour and prescience of that journal, supporting his view as “ Governor and Chairman 
by long quotations. Had he lived into this century my of the Committee of Itfiiage- 
Baronite would like to have seen his face when urged to ment of the Chartered African 
subscribe (by telephone) to the Encydoyoedia BrUannica, Company.” On the whole, ithis 
Comparison with his brother’s work is inevitable. Its is a most interesting book, plea- 
briUiance need not extinguish the mild effulgence of the santly written, and most valuable ^ 
later effort. It does not add much to the information of for reference. 


J 
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OxjR War Office lias at last decided to 
arm ilie Artillery. The new guns, it is 
said, are to be ready within two years, 
and we imderstand that a polite mes- 
sage has been sent to all the other 
Powers requesting them not to make 
war on ns in the interim. 

Herr REasAULD, a Oolond in'^the Ger- 
man Army, having stated that a war 
between Enropean Powers wonld not 
cost less than £6,000,000 daily, seTeral 
offers have been received from enter- 
prising Americans — ^indlnding, we are 
told, one from the gentleman who was 
responsible for the snccessful War Spec- 
tacle at the St. Lonis Exposition — offering 
to do the thing for considerably less. 

Mr. JoKsr Mobley, whom we had all 
been accustomed to look upon as a 
staunch Liberal, has been recommending 
everyone to read! Byrost, and poor Sir 
WiLPRiD Lawson, who has just published 
a volume of verse, is said, not without 
reason, to be piqued. This is the sort of 
treatment wMch drives people to drink. 

I rebel with all my soul against the 
phrase ‘ light literature,’ ” said Mr. Hall 
CA iiiiE at a banquet last week. The delu- 
sion under which this great writer is 
labouring, if he supposes that the phrase 
is commonly applied to his own work, is 
rather pathetic. 

We hear that Mr. BDm OAiHE'has been 
much gratified by a statement made to 
him by a Society lady to the effect that, 
until she came across his book, she had 
never heard of the Prodigal &n. Mr. 
Caine hopes, if he be spared to us long 
enough, gradually to re-write the whole 
of the Bible. There are tons of money 
in the idea. 

A gruesome incident is reported to 
us from the Law Courts. It happened 
just before the Vacation. The usher: 
attached to a certain Court was dozing I 
peacefoUy, when he was suddenly 
awakened by loud laughter. “Silence 
in Court ! ” he shouted, starting up — 
not knowing that it was the Judge’s 
joke which had called forth the applause. 
It is thought, however, that the fellow 
will be re-instated. 

Automobile prison-vans are to be in- 
troduced in Paris, and local criminals 
are already giving themselves airs. 

We hear that a new series of Cookery 
Books is about to be published. Sug- 
gested title ; The Grub Street Series. 

We feel sure that the Editor of the 
Daily Mail will be sorry to hear that 






STUDIES IN EXPRESSION. 

PORTEAIT OP A Q-ENTLEMAN ABOUT TO TAKE A COLD BATH. 


he has been instrumental in getting a 
little boy into serious trouble. In the 
list of suggested . Christmas presents 
which our contemporary published the 
other day, under the heading “For 
Father” appeared “Large Bath Sponge.” 
The youlh in question followed the 
Mail's advice, and his father, who is a 
German gentleman, proved absurdly 
touchy, and the httle lad is not yet able 
to flit down with comfort. 

By the by, though it is true that a 
book win generally form an acceptable 
present, a Aoroughly tactful person will 
not give The Complete Motorist to one who 
has 3ust lost a leg in a motor accident. 

An am using incident, showing the 
rate we live at, has been brought to our 
notice. On the 24th of this month 
Father Christmas went to a bookstall 
and asked if any Ghristnias numbers 
were out. “Lor’ bless yer, Sir, they’ve 
mostly been sold weeks ago,” said the 


boy to the astonished old gentleman* 
“ only a few soiled remnants left.” 

A new fresco has been unveiled in the 
Royal Exchange. It commemorates for 
all times the incident of a Lord Mayor, 
in the reign of Rtohakd the Tflno), ddiver- 
ing judgment in a dispute which had 
arisen between the Merchant Taylors’ 
and the Skinners’, Companies as to the 
right of precedence. This is the kind 
of event whose memory a grateful nation 
will not easily let die. ^ 

Mb. Punch would have hesitated to 
publish the following statement with 
regard to a recent census in Cape Odony, 
if it had not already appeared in the 
pages of a local organ wmch niust h^ve 
had opportunity for veril^itg' itb 
tion : it is the Diamond Fields 
of Kimberley, which informs him 1^t 
“ the Colony will be interested to ‘ itibw 
tbat there are nearly 60,000 more ass^ 
in-lhe country than in 1891.” 
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QUEEN SYLVIA. 

Chapter VL 


The Queen's Christmas Party. 

“Your Majesty,” observed the Chamberlain one morning 
when he had been admitted to his nsTial audience, “ has not 
as yet signifLed your wishes with regard to the Chnstmas 
festivities. There will, I presume, be no great variation 
from the ordinary routine. The neighbouring crowned heads 
are, I suppose, to receive their invitations, which they will, 
as is customary, decline with all respect, on the ground of 
prior engagements ; and a Baron of Beef will be roasted 
whole for the immediate retainers of your Majesty. I^en 
there will be the Christmas gifts to see to — the little 
packets of sixpenny and threepenny bits arranged in coloured 
tissue paper — and all the other details with which it is 
doubtless unnecessary to trouble your Majesty. And there 
must, of course, be ” 

How much more the Chamberlain would have said I 
cannot tdl. He was a courtier of considerable power of 
speech, with a fine command of many long but ordinary 
words arranged in sentences not remarkable for their short- 
ness, and he had a fine rolling ddivery to which he himself 
listened with unvarying pleasure. At this particular point, 
however, the Queen, greatly to his amazement, interrupted 
him : — 

“I was thinking,” she said, “of doing something quite 
new this year. Everybody must be tired of the old old way 
of doing things.” 

“Antiquity,” said the Chamberlain stffly, “is venerable, 
and we cannot lightly set aside that which the custom of 
years has sanctioned.” 

“Oh, but I shan’t set it aside lightly,” said Sylvia. “I 
shall do it quite deliberately and very heavily , so that gets 
rid of your first argument. Next, please.” 

The Chamberlain was unaccustomed to this touch-and-go 
style of discussion. He felt as if things were crumbling 
under his feet. However, he gave a great heave and pulled 
himsdf together. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ you vnll do me the honour to believe 
that in all the couns^ which I have been privileged, at your 
Majesty’s own request, to tender to you, I have been 
animated solely by a desire for your Majesty’s welfare.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said the Queen. ““V^at then?” 

“Let me then humbly advise your Majesty not to break 
with the custom— the ancient cmstom— of Christmas enter- 
tainment.” 

“But I’m not going to break with it,” said the Queen. 
“ I ’m going to reorganise it. That ’s all.” 

“In that case,” said the Chamberlain, who had spent mucih 
time in advocating a reorganisation of all the departments 
of state with which he 'was not personally concemed, “in 
that case I have nothing more to say. I have only to take 
your Majesty’s gr^ious commands.” 

What the gracious commands came to was diortly this : — 
The old-fiishioned Christmas festivities, which had been 
entirely confined to the Court, were abolished, though the 
crovnaed heads were to receive the usual invitations in the 
confident expectation that ^ey would, as usual, make excuse 
for their absence. On Christmas Day the great Palace, with 
its grounds, was to be thrown open to the people, who were 
to be invited to bring their children with them, and to spend 
os much time as they liked there from ten in the morning 
till ten night. The Queen would sit in her throne-room 
for two hours to hear what anybody might have to say, and 
at .seven o’clock all the children were to have tea in vast tents 
which were to be set up in the park. The Oommander-in- 
Chief of the army, the First Naval Lord, the Archbishop and 
the Chamberlain were to make all the necessary arrangements 


for ensuring comfort and order amongst the thousands who 
might be expected to attend.^ At nine o’clock in the evening 
the Queen would, by pressing an electric button, light a 
gigantic Christmas tree in the centre of the park, and at 
ten o’clock everybody was expected to go away. One point 
I had almost forgotten — ^grown-ups were only to be admitted 
if accompanied by children. Any grovm-up, therefore, who 
didn’t happen to have children of his or her ovm would have 
to take charge of some for the day. 

The resolution of the Queen was promptly made known 
by proclamation, and it naturally excited a great deal of 
discussion. As the day approached it was realiBed that the 
plan bade fair to be a striking success, and even those who, 
either from conservative prejudice or from an ingrained 
didike for Christmas festivals, had at the outset expressed 
disapproval of it began to be enthusiastic in its favour, most 
of them going so far as to claim the credit of having initiated 
the idea. 

Everybody who has read the Chronicles of Hinterland 
compiled by the Historiographer General wiH remember the 
glowing pages in which he gives an account of these novel 
festivities, and celebrates the wisdom of the young Queen who 
had planned and arranged them. 

“ Nothing,” he declares, “ was left to chance. Every swing- 
boa.t and every merry-go-round had been tested by her 
Majesty and her principal Ministers on the previous day. 
The regimental bands played their very best in various parts 
of the park. The ventriloquial entertainments were refined 
but amusing, and the pei-forming dogs, having played the 
parts allotted to them, were fed by her Majesty’s own hand.” 
Everything, in fact, went off splendidly. One incident, 
however, the writer does not record. As it bears upon this 
story I must relate it here. 

'j'he Queen had been sitting in the throne-room for an hour 
and had taken much pleasure in an orderly procession of 
<?chool-children headed by clergymen of various denominations, 
when there was a sudden scuffle at the entrance to the room, 
and a bearded, broad-shouldered man, breaking through the 
military guard, advanced boldly to the middle of the room. 
The officer of the guard hurried after him wilh his sword 
drawn : 

“Your Majesty,” he said, placing himself in front of the 
intruder, “ tins man has broken the rules. He has no child 
with him. We sought to stop him, but he insisted on coming. 
Shal l he be conducted to the dungeon ? ” 

“ What have you to say ? ” said Silvia, addressing the man, 
who was standing harmlessly enough before her. 

The man looked at her and sighed, and then he spoke : 

“I’m a seafaring man, your livhijesty. Many a year I’ve 
been away from here and only just returned. I had a littie 
^rl once — ^much your own age she ’d be now, but I can’t find 
her, and I thought she might be here. I mean no harm, but 
‘ pray don’t send me out.” 

“Permit him to stay,” said Silvia to the officer. 

“ God bless your’ gentle heart ! ” said the bearded man very 
loudly, and, though the Chamberlain was shocked, the Queen 
herself smiled with pleasure. 


^The Disraeli Family.” 

“What Latin motto would you have chosen, Sir, for the 
founder of the Disraeli family ? ” asked Momiagtt Corby, 
when Private Secretary to Lord Beaoonbpield, of his master. 

“A popular one,” replied his Lordship, “would be, Ex 
uno Diazy ornnes' ” 

\Anecdote ru>t included in Idle articles on this subject now 
appearing in the Times'' 


Liberty Ha l l . — “Mrs. wants a General Servant (not 

expected to wash).” — Devizes and Wiltshire Ocusette. 
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LACEOOE EEEUM. 

[^e Supreme Court of Tennessee recently 
decided that an advocate has the right to 
shed tears for the purpose of influencing a 
verdict, adding, “ Indeed, if counsel has them 
at command it may seriously be questioned 
whether it is not his professional duty to shed 
iem whenever occasion arises.” In view of 
the interesting developments to which this 
principle, when appreciated at its full value, is 
likely to give rise, Mr. Fundi is fortunate in 
being able to publish in advance the following 
law report of Ihe year 1920 ] 

Moss T. Weeper. — This was an action 
brought by Malaohi Moss, company pro- 
moter, against William Weeper, K.O., 
for professional negligence. The plain- 
tiff alleged that the defendant — ^being 
an advocate of notorious hystericd 
ability in general, and having in par- 
ticul^ one week previously secured the 
acquittal of Phcbhe Pickup, kleptomaniac, 
by such a tempest of tears as had ren- 
dered him incoherent for three quarters 
of his defence — had neglected to employ 
his proper talents in a similar way on 
behalf of the plaintiff, whereby to his 
prejudice the true facts of the case, 
undisguised by emotion, were allowed 
to influence the jury, the plaintiff in the 
result being mulcted in heavy damages 
for misrepresentation. 

For the defence it was pleaded— 

(1) That the defendant was not a person 
of such lachiymose brilliance as alleged, 
a number of his past speeches being 
read in support of the statement, and 
certainly proving dull and dry enough ; 

(2) That, in the case of Phceibe Pickup 
cited, the appearances which had so 
affected die Court as to secure an ac- 
quittal were entirely due to his having 
taken a pinch of what the defendant 
believed to be a mixture of rappee and 
cayenne pepper from the snuff-box of 
the leader of the circuit — ^whose success 
with juries he now at last understood ; 

(3) That, even if he were of the emotional 
temperament alleged, the case of Mr. Moss 
was not one in which tears were obli- 
gatory, it having been held in Shem v. 
Phlegm (Juggins, J.) that no counsel n^d 
do more than sniff when demonstrating 
the guilelessness of a city financier ; and 

(4) That, in the course of his defence, 
he did so sniff on three several occasions 
— ^notably when appealing for sympathy 
for the destitute condition of the plain- 
tiff, consequent upon the settlement of 
his whole estate upon his wife prior to 
the coQoimencement of the action. 

kfr. Justice SoBB, in giving judgment, 
pointed out that all that Shem v. Phlegm 
hLid down was that in certain cases a 
sniff was adequate if counsd was incapa- 
ble of tears. The judgment was many 
years old, and dealt with a situation now 
happily rare. His own experience was 
that the latter-day advocate was capable 
of anything short of epilepsy, if needed 
'to gain a verdict. The only question, 


QLP RHWIE? SfMODERN mjSTRNCES 



KISSED THE MPDI THEM CRXi 



therefore, was whether the defendant in ^ Mr. Weeper rose feebly and, siipport- 
the present action was an exception to inghimself on the shoulder of bis Junior, 
this honourable rule. The validity of sw^owed audibly several times amid a 
his plea seemed to him to be entirely tense silence, broken only, by a woman’s 
destroyed by the defendant’s own admis- hysterical moan in the gallery. As sc^n 
sion as to the efficacy of ‘artificial stimu- as he was able to control his emotion 
lints to sensibihty. Exhibitions of dis- it coursed down his cheeks, whilst be 
tress due to pepper and other provoca- made a heart-rending appeal on behalf 
tives might not he of the highest kind, of his wife and famfly, culminating in 
hut they were eminently serviceable, and a storm of sobe of such paroxysmal 
it was obvious that su^ distress might violence as to bring on a species of 
be just as genuine as that produced by seizure, necessitating bis removal in the 
appr^ension for a client. With means ambulance. 

of this kind within his reach the duty The learned Judge, >who had b^n for 
of an advocate was dear, and judgment some time furtively crying into his ink- 
must be for the plaintiff, hut he would pot, entered judgment for one farthing, 
allow the defendant to address the Court and ordered an adjournment whilst the 
further in mitigation of damages. Court dried. 
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A WARNING. 

’ J(flIES HIS BEES BCYING SUCH A LOT OF L’ArT NoUVEAU OBNAMENTS, ETC., FOB CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NeW YeaR’s GiFTS, THAT HE 

HAS QUITE A CURLY NIGHTMARE. 


HINTS TO YOUNG WRITERS. 

^Vith acknowledgynenta to the “ Lady's World.'*) 

Bayswater. — Your little love tale 
reads very easily, and is prettily told, 
despite occasional mistakes. For in- 
stance, your kero, “an Oxbridge man 
and F^ow of St. Boniface,” says in 
' Chap. n. “I’n leam Mm who’s who.” 
TMs is a clumsy sentence, and should 
bo modified. “I will show him that I 
am far from being the sort of man who 
is in the habit of taking it lying down” 
would, I think, be better. 

Bella. — You have still a good deal 
to learn before you wiE be able to write 
a story of Glasgow life that wiU pass 
muster. Would it not be a good plan 
to go to Scotland for a week-end and 
study the language and customs of the 
natives? “Benthehoose” is not the 
name of a mountain, and I don’t tMnk 
: gentlemen go about Glasgow in kilts 
^ saying, “Tits laddie,” and “Hoot awa.” 

Rosemary. — The Owrse of Tregaskis 
bristles with faults. Take this sen- 
tence : “ Sir Allan loudly blew his nose 
with Ms handkercMef to Mde Ms emo- 


tion.” Why handkercMef ? Surely 
tMs might be understood from a gentle- 
man iu Sir Allan’’s position. Then 
again the following seems to want a 
little clearing up. (Chap. XLL) — “ The 
house was a large one standing in its 
own grounds himltwhen Elizabeth was 
Queen when men had more time to 
think of beautiful tMngs surrounded by 
a moat containing superb examples of 
the armour of the period whose walls at 
the time we write were fast crumbling 
to decay.” You can, I am sure, do 
better work than tMs. 

Imogen. — ^In future please write on 
one side of the paper only; that is, if 
you feel you Trmst write. Modem young 
men do not say “erstwhile” or “per- 
adventure” in ordinary conversation. 
I do not think the servant girl in your 
story could consistently make use of the 
expressions “ Oh, lawks ! ” and “ savoir 
Ifaire*^ in one and the same sentence, 
and your hero “ weU-groomed as usual 
in frock-coat, pearl-grey trousers, and 
immaculate bowler,” would not, I am 
sure, have created quite the Mad of 
impression in FiccacMy that you in- 
tended. 


SHOPPING BY POST. 

From Messrs. Ample & Co., Universal 
Purveyors. 

Tottenham and other Oourts Supplied. 
(alight at GOWER STREET.) 

Madam, — reply to your favour we 
beg to say that we are forwardiug the 
motor omnibus and the sugar-tongs to 
your esteemed order, and hope they will 
come to hand saidy. The sideboard and 
-the two gimlets are not yet quite ready, 
but we trust you will not be inconveni- 
enced by our omitting to send them with 
the mangle and the wineglass to match 
your pattern, both delivered last week at 
your house. We regret that you have 
overlooked the latter. It was securely 
tied to the mangle with strong string, 
for safety in conveyance, and we f^ 
sure that, on carefully looking again, 
you win j^d at least the string. With 
respect to your inquiry for kitchen 
ranges and crochet cotton, we will deliver 
at once on your telling us tke quantity 
and sizes required. 

Your obedient servants, 

Ample & Co. 
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WHAT ON EARTH ARE wura«w «.«..« • -»- ' , the Nomad Jigits to 


nomad jigits " t ARE THEY ANYTHING LIKE THIS! 

_ • JTionl'J 


A STUDY IN EMOTIONAXi COSTUMES. 

Ww met at tea-time’s -witching hcrai. 

Whea bittered cruinpete breathed of peace ; 

Upoa. her breast a pi^le flower 

Spt off a robe of pale cense ; i. . ..-j . 

., ” I Bm^d, “ denotes a ding^ mood . 

Bot »1«« I s»il •* 1“ 

She never looked the least pntKnit, 

But anxiously observed that I d 

“ Been growing positiwly stout. ^ 

I liet bar in the ball-roam’s glare ; 

She wore an orange or^ de dviM, 

With rose kromneakis here and 

And niched -with bows of apple-greem. 
nrbfl whole effect was just a trine warm. , i ” 

- ^owSyoor time,” t said, “to teke the girl by storm! 

I sought a well-sechided srat, 

And heard her whisper m iny ear, 

“I haven’t had a thing to eat! 

Take me to supper, there s a • , y 

I mentioned Love : die said (and ah ! it hurtj, „ 

‘‘S?Sa goose: I’m here to feed and not to flirt! 


I called (her sire was out of^town) 

And found her reading Hehes James ; 

She wore a crimson Empire gown, 

Trimmed round the edge with w^hatshiffliamee. 

An amorous languor that enhanced the whote 
Eeveakd, I thought, the yearning passion of the soul. 

But when I bent above her chair 

She seemed to fed no answer^ thnU; 

I heaved a groan of mute d^air : 

She laughed and asked if I was lU: 

And tihen one day I met her in 
The railway train : we were alone ; 

She wore a coat of sable skin 
Over a skirt of sombre tone. 

Ipmedtospeaktheword buther attro 

S^ed to betray a mood iH-tuned to my desire. | 

But when I urged some trivial jest 
She smiled with such pathetic^es 
That something took me in the chest, 

A nf l . to my 6wn intense surprise, 

I seized her hand, and with a ^ , 

Cried, “ Lovdy one, he mine ! ’’-and she said, Aibbki . 

Yes!” 
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™ T .t,xTmT:.xT-ri-n. ennuyetise k p4rir letix femeuse correo- lutte pour TexistOT-ce, ils Tout emport6 

AVA2IT ET APRES L ENTENTE tiou! Moustrueuse leur iiisociabilit4 ! sux nous. Morale; Pour commeacer, 
CORDIALE.” Tout me provoq,ue ici : cette atmosplibre faisons du sport, c’est leur 4cole supr&ne 

AviNT (vers 1900). dieux ! je sens venir tine attaque de face k nne seance orageuse. Voyez, 

Mon CHER JuiiES,— Me void en Angle- spleen, mal Strange et encore mal d 6 fini. fendant les foules, ce polipeman an geste 
terre'depuis trois semaines. L’ 6 lxange Jem’arrSte Ah! pays de malkenr ! plein dampleur et de majesty I 

... ^ -I IP'I- <^11 a 11 A Vii^d-rxi'fo Ilf A nrv-iit'f rtiCA I I liiAlla 


Ton infortnn 6 

Emile. 


pays* Yous passez nn petit bras de Ton infortnn 6 Et qneUe hospit^te conrtoise ! QueHe 

m 4 etvousToillltoutA-coupsousTmciel Emim. corr^tion parfaite ! Jam^ de collisions. 

deplomb,aumffieud’une foule d’Stres /igOiN r4sepe! Rien de cette 

plaades aux traits fig4s. Surlepaquebot apbes empbase de mauvais goAt. Une sereine 

d6i4 w^rT^Tr.A^■^ mon iuitia t.ion i la poli- Mos ohkr Jolbs,— M evoici de nouveau ^ impartialite et, pour couronner le tout, 

tique envabissante de cepeuple enrag 6 . en Angleterre. Dieux! que les temps ^des vertus patriarcales ! ! J’en^ faisais 
Dk I’embarquement, le pont se trouva ont cbangi ! et quel roviremmt Strange . I’autre soir la remarque a mon bot^se. 
pris d’assaut par une borde de viragos s’est fait en moi ! Entour4, fSt4, aooabld “ Monsieur,” rdpondit^e, “ voiR. qui 
aui allures d 4 cid 4 es, au cbignon roux de civibt^s, je tiens avant tout, mon fait bonneur ^ votre penetration ; vous 
emnriaonn^ un petit filet. En un cber, k detruire la f^beuse impression avez toujours pased pour le peude le 


nlin d’cfiil, on s’etait installe, on 
avait fait main basse snr les meil- 
lenres places et, au milien de ce 
camp fortifie, dresse I’etendard 
britanniqne! Ah.! la race colonisa- 
trice par excellence! TJne timide 
tentative qne je fis ponr m’emparer 
d’un sifege vacant, me valnt de la 
part d’nne de ces aimables ama- 
zones, sorte de g&nte tonte en 
dents, et musclee a faire penr, xm 
regard! . . . mais nn regard 
. . . qni disait clairement : “ N’y 
revenez pas ! ’* 

L’air retentit anssitdt du jargon 
britanniqne. On y constatait nne 
fois de pins Tinidriorit^ des popu- 
lations d’Ontre-Manche. Un gentle- 
man en complet it carreanx leur 
reprocha vertement lenrs vices 
innombrables, leur manque de 
sangfroid, leur laisser-aller cho- 
qnant. 

“Du reste,” rdeva sa puritaine 
moiti 6 , “ qne ponvez-vons attendre 
d’un penple si pen adonnd anx 
ablutions ? La decadence est leur 
partage, c’est dair. Et cette cni- 



The Crowned Crane, (po the SpoonhiU). “Isn’t it ABOUTJEIMB 
you PUT UP youB haib, my deab? ’ 


pins intelligent de la terre. H y a 
qnatre ans, pendant mon s 6 jonr en 
IVance. ...” 

“ Ah ! Madame ! ” m’4criai - j e 
alarm 6 , “de grSce; si qnelque 
chose vons y a offnsqn 6 e, j’en fais 
penitence k vos pieds 1 ” 

“ Mais, Monsieur ! pas le moins 
dn monde, bien an contraire. Votre 
charme! Votre parfait natnrell 
Votre abandon exqnis! Ah! le 
goht frangais ! la cuisine franQaise ! 
Quel art! on nevitqn’k Paris! . . .” 

EUe s’doigna, suivie de ses jBUes, 
nne vraie dresse accompagnee de 
ses nymphes; car dans ce pays, 
mon cher, les femmes sont tontes 
des dresses : des Jnnons, des 
Dianes, des Minerves k la dimaxche 
assures, anx membres assouplis, 
anx aUnres indompt^es. O’en est 
fait, je snis conqnis! Qn’on me 
reprenne k chanter le piquant et 
le chifPonn4 de nos Parisiennes. 
Absnxdes et perverses, ces crea- 
tures tr^bnchantes et languis- 
santes ! N’onblie pas de conseiller 
k tontes les m^ros de notre con- 


sine de d^generfe. Rien qui ne soit qne j’ai dd te laisser snr ce pays naissance de faire prendre k lenrs fiUes 

degnise, manipnle, felsifie!” (Ah 9 a, hospitalier entre tons. Des bontades, nn conrs de ^^crickett'* et de ^^footbal*^ 

par exemple, leur cuisine, k enx! trfe mon ami, de simples bontades sans port4e! Absolnment essentiel k I’esthetiqne et 

franche, en effet, ignoble regime de Se laisser avengler k ce point ! N’en I’^thiqne feminines. 


barbares, indigne d’un penple cultive.) parlous plus. Prodigieux les Anglais 1 
o « ® Race arriviste, par excellence. Notons: 

Dans ce pays, on ne constate votre stage indispensable k faire en Angleterre 
existence qn’apr^s due pr&entation .* qni vent s’inspirer des traditions qni 
on daigne alors vons faire snbir le' petit condnisent k la conqu^te dn monde. 


Ton vieil ami. 


on daigne alors vons faire snbir le' petit condnisent k la co;nqu 6 te dn monde. According to a special correspondent 
interrogatoire qne voici: qnand vous Ah! les manvais plaisants ont en leur of the Daily Dispatch, the wolf which 
^tes arrive en Angleterre, combien de temps ! Placides, lourds, prosaiqnes, les has been providing such capital sport 
temps vous vons proposez d’y passer, et Anglais ? — ^Permettez, philosophes an in the North of England has been 
si vous pr^ferez ce paj^s la France, plus haut degrA “ Inertie intellectuelle,” “ distinctly seen by no fewer than seven 
Qardez-vons bien de faire ce dernier d&lare rohservateur snperficiel; philo- people engaged pulling turnips in a 
choix, de penr d’etre taxe d’excentricite. sophie des philosophies, proclame le field.” (These would, of course, go ad- 
Puis on vons l^che : voila tout Tesprit psychologue ^clair4. Oni, sagesse des mirably with his usual meal of mutton.) 
qne vous pouvez tirer de ces rustres, anx sagesses qne de comprendre “qn’il ne The writer goes on to say: “I have 
membres d’nne longueur demesnree, et fant pas comprendre.” Le bean prestige questioned two of them, and have no 
qni ^ passent leur temps k joner an qne d’etre pass4s-inaitres dans Tart de la reason to doubt their veracity.” Whether 
crickett'^ et au foothaV^ J’enrage! discussion et de I’analyse ontrance ! le his enquiries were addressed to the 
Je vois d’ici comment je vais m’accom- belavantage que d’a voir Pespritencombr^ “people” or to the “ turnips ” it is im- 
moder de la morgue glaciale de ces de tout nn fatras de notions contra- possible to say ; but we understand 
insnlaires. All I mon cher, vois - tn, dictoires ! Mais voyez-les done : ^qnip4s that, in either case, the Russian Embassy 
rien de plus lugnbre qne les Anglais ! ( d’nne maniere plus rationnelle dans la has no information on the matter. 
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LOVE’S LAST REQUEST. 

Proud maiden, I ask no retnming 
Of sxicli little gifts as I sent ; 

The letters are fittest for burning. 

Not meaning the thing that they 
meant. 

The gloves and the scent and the 
brooches, 

The sweetmeats, the small vinaigrette, 
I leave with unuttered leproaches, 

For you to recall or forget. 

There ’s a pouch that you broidered and 
brought me, 

If you wish I ’U return it to you ; 

And a box of cigars that you bought me, 
I only could tackle a few. 

The weeds I will gladly surrender, 

They ’ll do for some other sad swain ; 
But the poems I sent you — ^the tender 
Sweet sonnets — want them again. 

You remember the ode true and simple 
Addressed to your firm little nose ? 
And the sonnet induced by a dimple, 
And the rondeau I sent with a rose ? 
You remember the dainty effusion 
That said I would die at your feet ? — 
It may have been all a delusion. 

But I think the expression was neat. 

I haven’t a copy, and therefore 
I hope you will kindly restore 
These things you no longer wiU care for — 
Because! may use them once more. 

I soon may again be affected 
To utter emotions in rhyme, 

And really I can’t be expected 
To pen a new poem each time. 


IMg 








■ \ ' 






* 






SENSIBLE CHILD. 

WELI., JaOXY, AXD did TOU hang IIP TOUE STOOXING POE SaNTA ClaUS TO FILL? 
No. I HANGED tJP MdYVEB’S ! ” 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 

TBDEOBALD PnJES-PTJTNAM—Gipsy, 
Poet, Novd&t, Critic and Oliap^ii. 
Witli ntiineroiifl ixiaps, plans, facsimiles, 
&c. By John Delveel London: Odder 
AND Odder. £2 28, net. 

In the whole histoiy of secsrecy nothing 
is more charming than Mr. John Delver’s 
quiet mole-like preparation of this co- 
lossal book. Day after day, night after 
night, he was at The Pomes, West Ealing, 
in the company of England’s two most 
illustrious iutellects. His conversations 
with Mr. PiNES-PuTNAM were endless, 
ranging back to his early manhood, 
when, regardless of rheumatism, he r^d 
poetry seated on wet Todka, No question 
was too intimate for Mr, John ISivbr to 
put or the s^olar-gipsy to answer, 
although why Mr. John Delver should 
be so much interested in *‘poor little 
me” (as the great man phrased it) he 
could not understand. Yet such is the 
inherent humility of genius that Mr. 
Pines-Pdtnam had no notion of what 
these visits portended, and when the 
first copy of Ihe work was laid upon the 
breakfast table and Mir. PiNES-IhjTNA^ 
all unsuspecting, cut the string, his 
astonishment was beyond description. 
It was the very renascence of wonder 
and Buiprise. — “ CSaudius Clear” in the 
British Weekly, 

The old saying that the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men is no longer 
true, thanks to Mr. John Denver’s 
masterly and exhaustive work. — “A Man 
of Kent ” in the British Weekly, 

We cannot be too grateful to Mr. 
John Deuver for this protest against 
the old and effete custom of waiting 
for a man’s death before commencing 
his biography. Anything more iUogicd 
could not be imagined ; it is as though 
one did not present one’s cup to the 
fountain until the spring was diy. For 
years have biographers been misunder- 
standing their duties ; Mr. John Delver 
comes forward to show them the new 
way. He is the new Boswell^ with this 
advantage over his dilatory predecessor 
that he strikes while the iron is hot, and 
does not tarry until his Johnson is no 
more . — The Expositor. 

One of the most deeply fascinating 
chapters describes the long and intimate 
friendship of the poet-chaperon and the 
novelist Mr. Alf Abel, upon whom, we 
understand, a similar work is now in 

n aration. Indeed, when we think 
le treats in store for lovers of litera- 
ture we can hardly sit stiU. — “Loma” 
in the British Weekly. 

Beaders of the book will have a few 
disappointments. It is not long enough 
(there are only 863 pages) ; there is litUe 
about Mr. Swimburne in it; and the 
novehst-critic would not allow Mr. Deiver 


to describe his (the novelist-critic’s) 
appearance. Hence we have only the 
contradiction of a less enthusiastic com- 
mentator who had called his dark-brown 
eyes green. However, the photograph 
of Mr. PiNES-PuTNAM and his life-long 
friend George Borrow, ^h looking out 
of the window of a gipsy caravan, is 
among the triumphs of the illustrator’s 
art . — British Weekly (Editorial). 

LATE AFTERNOON. 

HigRie in the back streets there is a 
vague charm about the colourless winter 
afternoon. The low grey houses and! 
the modest semi-private shops with 
their tiny square windows harmonise 
strangely wiA the dull grey sky which 
weighed so oppressively upon the larger 
scale of things in the main road. 'Hie 
little bootmaker’s shanty opposite, with 
its hanging sign of amdmicholy half- 
leg in a scarlet top-boot, looks as though 
it has never heard of such words as 
hurry and enterprise. A little further 
down three small boys have clambered 
up the low wall fronting one of the 
houses and axe dinging to &e railings, 
the whole of their little minds concen- 
trated in garrulous wonder upon the 
circumscribed travels of two gold-fish 
aboutabowlinthewind!ow. For the rest 
the street is deserted, save for an indis- 
tinct figure seated in a low chair outside 
the little furniture-dealer’s at the comer. 

I walk slowly to the top of the street, 
glancing as 1 pass at the figure in the 
chair. It is a short grey-haired man 
in a much soiled serge suit. His hands 
are folded in his lap, affording a view 
of a pair of grey-frmged shirt-cuffs; 
his feet are cross^ and drawn up be- 
neath the chair, as 1^ sits motionless, 
gazing straight before him across the 
road with a dull, vacant stare. From 
an open cut beneath one eye a little 
rivulet of blood has trickled down his 
cheek, and winding a devious course 
over a scrubby grey moustache has 
became lost to view beneath a dirty 
frayed collar. 

As I take stock of him, a figure in 
shirt-sleeves strolls casually out of the 
furniture-shop and looks listlessly round 
the street. Suddenly his eye, following 
mine, becomes intent and indignant as 
it lights upon the object of my interest. 

“ ’Ullo,” he observes pointedly. 

The seated man, without moving a 
muscle, continues to stare vacantly at the 
low grey line of houses opposite. 

“I don’t remember invitin’ you ter sit 
down in that there chair,” says the 
furniture-dealer sarcastically. 

The visionary in the chair takes not 
the smallest notice. There is a pause 
while the furniture-dealer regards him 
with mingled astonishment and indigna- 
tion. At length he speaks again. 


“Make yerself comfertable,” he sug- 
gests with satirical bitterness. “Don’t 
kt ms disturb yer.” 

The seated man remains as though in 
a trance. This scrupulous adherence 
to his advice appears to exasperate the 
furniture-dealer. He turns to me. 

“Wot is this ’ere country areomin* 
to!” he demands fervently. “We’d 
better all become Russians an’ ’ave done 
with it.” 

I do my best to appear overwhelmed 
by the logic of this cryptic utterance.' 
The recognition of my support seems 
somewhat to soothe his indignation; he 
turns to the unconscious instrument of 
Russian ambitions. 

“ Why didn’t yer drop me a ’alJ^enny 
postcard?” he inquires with mordant 
jocosity. “I ’d *ave ’ad the chair covered 
in doth o’ gold.” 

By this time a little group of onlookers 
have gathered outside flie shop — a 
stolid -loohdng man with his hands 
buried in flap-pockets, a very large lady 
and averysr^ girl carrying a washing- 
basket between &em at a steep angle, 
the three little boys who had been 
watching the gold-fish, and a preoccu- 
pied man with a dripping brush, who 
has succeeded somehow in whitewashing 
the small of his own back and is now 
making a rather patchy job of my boots. 

I venture diffidently to point Ihis out, 
whereupon he thanks me and, with a 
chatty motion of his head towards the 
still unmoved man in the chair, an- 
nounces his opinion that what we have 
before us is a dramer in reel life. Find- 
ing this well received he stoops suddenly, 
and resting his brush carefully upside 
down against a ydlow chest of drawers 
marked Style approaches the visionary 
and shakes him by the shoulders with 
kindly vigour. 

“ ’Ere, Bill I ” he cries briskly. 

• No answer or movement from the 
visionary. 

“ ’Arree 1 ” conjectures Whitewash. 
“George! Ted! Sid!” 

^ StiU no answer or movement from the 
visionary. 

“The pore man’s iU,” remarks the 
lady wilh the devated end of the 
washing-basket. 

“ You Ve iU,” observes the furniture- 
dealer curtly. ‘ \ 

“The man’s iU,” repeats the ladyi 
aggressivdy. “Look at ’is eye.' Why' 
can’t yer let ’im be ? ” 

“I ’U let you be,” retorts the furniture- 
dealer. “ Willing,” and approaches the 
chair. 

“ ’E ain’t doin’ no ’arm settin’ there, 
is ’e?” demands the lady, becoming 
more indignant. “Why can’t yer — ‘ 
Oh, yer great brute ! Ain’t yer got no 
’eart?” ^ : 

^ The fumitoe-dealer has suddenly 
tUted the chair from the back, and the 
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visionaiy is now standing npriglit, 
propped by tiie timely arm of the white- 
washer. Even now he shows no sign of 
returning animation. The lady of the 
washing-basket has raised her voice an 
octave higher. 

“Ain’t you ashamed o’ yerself !” she 
dedaims. “Turnin’ a pore man out 
wot ’s ill an’ cut ’is eye ! Oh yer great 
brute!” 

The furniture-dealer has turned on her, 

“ D ’yer wanter buy any furniture ? ” 
he demands. 

“Me/” exclaims the lady, ddighted 
with the opening, “ Me buy yer furni- 
ture? Thank yer, I’m perticler about 
my things.” 

“AH right, then,” returns the man 
crisply. “ Git.” 

“ White-livei’ed *ound 1 ” exclaims the 
impotent lady. 

“Don’t you worry about my liver,” 
returns the furniture dealer, with ex- 
hilaration. “ I can take care o’ my liver all 
right. Better than some people, p’raps.” 

“ Ho,” retorts the lady, with merciless 
sarcasm. “ You look as if you could.” 

Meanwhile the whitewashed gentle- 
man, to the intense interest of the pisca- 


torial boys, has propped the visions^ 
against the wall beside the shop and is 
carefully wiping the blood from his 
cheek with a handkerchief to which the 
kdy of the basket might well turn her 
attention. Now and then he desists in 
order to dap his hands in front of the 
still vacant face of his 'proUgOy with 
alternate inquiries as to his name and 
his address. A few feet away the gentle- 
man of the flap-pockets watches these 
operations with an air of hlaai in- 
difference. 

Suddenly a hush of interest falls upon 
the party. The visionary, still leaning 
against the wall, has found his voice. 

“ ’Ave yer got a gun ? ” 

For the moment Whitewash seems 
taken aback by this inquiry. The 
visionaiy turns a vacant eye upon the 
gentleman of the dap-pockets. 

“ ’Ave yer got a gun,? ” he repeats. 

“No, I ain’t,” returns Flap-pockets, 
without excitement. 

“ Wot d’ yer want a gun for? ” inquires 
Whitewash, recovering himsdf . 

“I want ter shbot a bloke,” observes 
the visionary, stiH gazing dreamily at 
Flap-pockets. “ ’Ave yer got a gun ? ” 


Flap-pockets expectorates with a side- 1 
ways movement of the head. 

“You ain’t allowed ter do that,” hd 
responds dispassionatdy — “not ’ere.” t 
The • visionary receives this item o^ 
information with resignation. ^ ^ } 

“ Wot ’s this ’ere place ? ” he inquirDS| 
slowly. ! 

“iSilham,” responds Flap-pockets im-| 
passively. ^ j 

For a while the visionary ruminatosi 
without stirring. Then he slowly moves! 
his back from the "wall and looks ab-< 

I sently upon the group. 

“ Or ri,” he says with a preoccupied 
air. “ Qoorafternoon,” and buttoning 
his jacket walks quietly off round tlid 
comer. J 

Takes ’imself for Admiral Togo, h 
should t]^nk,” observes the furniture^ 
dealer obscurely, and retires, reminis-i 
cently disgustful, into his shop. } 

Gradually the little group dissolves.} I 
The grey light is waning into dusk, anci 
the street is empty save for the piscar^ 
torial boys, who still hover at a short 
distance from the comer, clinging to d 
vain hope that something may yei 
happen. ! 
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TRAGEDY. 


You that of late were privileged to hear 
How I had doffed the dofce of evil-doing ’ 

For Virtue’s thin yet plausible veneer, 

To charbl my Delia, when I went a-wooing, — 

Mark how the Mse gods till th’ deventh hour 
Smiled, and then, sneering, cast me down to grapple 
With wonnds that mock the staying flagon’s power, 
And quite ignore the comfortable apple. 


0 waste, waste, waste, irrevocable waste ! 

0 labour lost and tardily repented ! 

1 do not cavil at the lady’s taste ; 

It’s painful, but it’s not unprecedented ; 

But to be fooled — deluded from the start — 

Basely deceived, and vildy brought to mini — 
What of my struggles with the voc^ art ? 

What about all those dothes I bought to woo in ? 


I had not told my love — oh, was it wrong ? — 
For, though I found her all my fancy painted, 
I thought it better not to go too strong. 

As we had been but recently acquainted ; 
Wiser it seemed to let the thought take root 
In her young mind; to let the ice get broken ; 
Essay my fortunes at the Christmas shoot, 

And trust the gods to keep her unbespoken. 


These are the thoughts that pale a person’s cheeks. 

But worse, oh worse beyond all computation, 

I hold the memory of those tedious weeks 
Squandered in moral rehabilitation 1 
Does it not thaw the heart, however hard ? 

Does it not give the soul, however stedy, a 
Pang, to recall those bursts for ever barred ? 

May you be sorry for it some day, Delu 


Foil thnce the sequent moons had waxed and waned. 
Yet there-had come no noise of rival wiooer ; 

And the wan sto of Hope had risen, and gained 
A (srescent brightness as the days grew fewer ; 
Now had I seen the Anal day but one ; 

^My qualms of jealousy had ceased to rack me ; 
When down my colours tumbled with a run 
Just as my confidence ]^d reached its acme. 


0 reader, reader, what a dole is mine 
After three dreary months of dreary labour 
In walks which certainly are not my line, 

Scorned by my friends, a nuisance to my neighbour. 
Just when my fears of rivalry were dead. 

Just as I thought that I was out of danger, 

Delia, the Prize, the girl I hoped to wed, 

Has got affianced to a total stranger ! Dum-Ddm. 


Reaohonart Ohanue of Name. — Sultan Muley Abdul Aztz 
' will now be known as Moor Muley-than-ever Abdul Azwaz. 
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THE LATEST EPIDEMIC. 

STIMDLA.TEID by the example of Mr. 
“Lulu” Harooubt, M.P., who has com- 
posed two Free IVade songs, “ D’ye ken 
Bob Peel? ” and “ Stamp, stamp, stamp 
upon Protection,” quite a number of 
distinguished politicians and public 
characters have burst into topical verse. 
Owing to the stringent laws of copy- 
right we are unfortunately only able 
to give very brief quotations, but even 
so they will, we think, inspire our readers 
to make fcui;her and fuller acquaintance 
with these modem masterpieces. 

Mr. Joseph Ohamkerlain’s contribution 
to this Ohristmas chorus of song takes 
the form of a charming little Elizabethan 
madrigal. It is addressed “To a 
Confectioner,” and the first line (referring 
doubtless to Mr. Cbambeblaie’s signifi- 
cant silence on the Sugar question in 
his recent Limdiouse speech) runs as 
foUows: 

Tell me not, sweet, I am imHnd. 

Mr. Baleotjb has meddled his latest 
effusion on a wdl-known unrhymed 
piece by Ohaeles Lamb — “The Old 
Familiar Faces.” It begins in a vein 
of touching retrospect : 


I have had coUeagaes, I have had companions. 
In the da^s when I was a child in the matter of 
free imports, 

But all, or at any rate a large ^portion, are 
now gone of the old famifiar faces. 

Mr. 0 . A. Peabsok strikes a more 
resonant and confident note in his fine 
ballad, “ The Journahsts of England ” : 
Ye journalists of England, 

Our Empire’s strongest link, 

Whose quills have stained unnumhered 
reams 

With patriotic ink ; 

Your glorious Standard launch again 
To guard our peerless Joe, & g . 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson is now as ever 
unflinchin^y loyal to his crusade against 
intemperance, and turns the tables on 
Ben Jonson, the mighfy toper of the 
“Mermaid,” by borrowing me form of 
one of his most &mous songs to preach 
the virtues of abstinence : — 

A Great Inducement. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes ! 

G-rant but this boon,^aad I ’m 
Prepared to swear that I ’ll abstain 
Q^etotally from rhyme. 

Mr. Labouoherb, who, it may not be 
generally known, is a most diligSit and 
sympathetic student of Bbownino, sends 
the following g^dal effort in disciple- 
ship: — 


’Tis the season of fog, 

The weath^ ’s a beast, 

But we ’re jogging along, 

Harry Mai^ sits for Tl^et, 

There ’s a new Golliwogg, 

E. T. Hoolet’s released. 

Hall Caine ’s ^iog strong, 

« AU’siij^t with this planet! 

Our next specimen is from the gifted 
pen of Mr. Ohapun, and rec^ in 
its unstudied simplicity rhymes we 
learned at our ihodier's kne§ : 

little Jack Horner sate in his comer, 

Working eight hours a day. 

But a bpunty-£d alien, a dump^ Westphalian, 
Came and fn^tened Jack Horner away. 

Lastly, the Ihike of Devonshibe, in a 
fine ontburst of lyrical frenzy, predicts 
the triumph of the Cobdenite cause, his 
last quatrain running as under : 

If we have freedom in our trade, 

And get our imports free, 

Angels alone in b£ss array^ 

Enjoy such liberty. 

The White Slave Traffic. I 

Another Horrible Bevdation. 

“Boiled Starch Woman Wanted for 
Regatta Shirts, Ac .” — The Londonderry 
SenlAneL, 
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MORE CABMEN CRITICS. 

Fbedbbioc Bbuxib, in tihe London Argus 


the New English,” he continued, when he opened the trap-door and observed 
at last tire horse had been ind!uced to ‘Beg pardon, Madame, but if you’ll 


d^Lribes Ms convetMtioiis with a cabman who start. “ I Jke *e handKng of &e bed- take my ^ ady^ don’t ov^do the po^ 
freqtiently drives to reliearsals nrirl con- dotlies. don t you piiint lii£6 tJisit monteSiU. PortmantoaiU ? I ropliod j 

certs, and has proved himself to be a most for the Academy ? Dukes and Duchesses, ‘what portmanteau?* *I didn’t say 
accomplished musical critic.] hearts and peers, why can’t you keep portmanteau,’ he rejoined rather sharply, 

Oddly enough Mr. Sargestt and Mr. your ’ands off ’em one year at anyrate, ‘ I said 'portamento. Scoop, some people 

Hewlett have also each had somewhat and paint real things ? Why ” calls it. It ’s aU very w^ for a milk- 

similar experiences with cabmen critics But, the horse falling down at this man, but it doesn’t become a high-class 

of late. point, the harangue abruptly ceased. singer.’ I was naturally rather in- 

Mr. Hewlett’s driver was conveying Sir Fhederiok Bridge, we may add, is dignant, but the man was so much in 


him from Leather Lane 
to the Italian Circus. 
“Pardon me,” he re- 
marked through the 
little door in the roof 
during a prolonged 
block in Oxford Street, 
“pardon me, Sir, but do 
you think you have said 
enough for the view 
from Fiesole in your 
The Road in Tuscany f ” 

Mr. Hewlett agreed 
that perhaps the subject 
was susceptible of en- 
larged treatment. 

“ And another thing,” 
said the driver, “me and 
the missus was a good 
deal troubled after we 
had finished the QueerCs 
Quair by thinking about 
Bothwell’s end. You 
don’t say what became 
of J. B. Now wouldn’t 
a little appendix chapter 
winding everybody up 
— in the way Charles 
Diokens used to do — 
have been a good thing ? 
What did become of 
Bothwell anyhow ? ” 

“ Botbwell said 

Mr. Hewlett ; but at 
this moment the cab 
ran into a dray. 

Mr. Sargent’s driver 
was a more constructive 
critic. 

“ What yoT^ want. 
Sir,” he said genially 
one day, as he cracked 
his whip at a small boy, 












CHRISTMAS REJOICINGS AT THE ZOO 


earnest that I sup- 
pressed my feelings 
and let him go on. To 
my surprise I found that 
he was really a first-rate 
authority on voice-pro- j 
duction, registers, &c., 
and had bought an 
expensive laryngoscope 
out of his earnings. 
Since then I have fre- 
quently employed him, 
and from time to time 
have given him copies 
of songs, which he re- 
turns with marginal 
notes as to breathing, 
expression, and so forth, 
which I have found 
most helpful. The 
other day, when we were 
discussing * Mother' s 
Joy,' he asked me if I 
had ever heard Richard 
Strauss’s ‘ Sinfonia 
Domestica' and on my 
replying in t^e nega- 
tive told me "that he 
had just purchased the 
score and was arrang- 
ing it for a sm^l 
orchestra of cornet, 
tambourine, flageolet, 
gong, cymbals, and per- 
doneum. Really he is one 
of the most marvellous 
musicians I have ever 
met. ffis name is Bird, 
but since our conver- 
sation on the subject of 
RicoaABD Strauss I have 


J 16 CSTSiCJ&OCl dflillpH Tiith Tiimrv 

his whip at, a Bmall boy, ^ ismAia hatb passed a tote of thahks to tbb Sopemotetoest at the Zoo 

“is a better knowledM bboebt niPEovBMBHTS. To oelbbbatb the oooasioh (oe OHEismtAs). the i? tusnngiusn film irom 

T Hart Seal, Soeeech Owl, Sand Pipers, etc., have xindly volunteered their Henry Bird, the 

ox liXLe nOOa. l\OW X Ve sERVIOES to HDC.” I WAan-lr-nrkfTrwi 


oi menooa. Jxow x ve servioes to serenade hm.” well-known accom- 

so^ studiM at' ^ ; pamst, who takes a deep 

nome wmcn i can lend you that will put not the only distinguished musician who interest in the career of his humble 
you nght m the matter of harms and has found a kindred soul on the box namesake.” 

^ seat of a London cab. Madame Clara — - 

Sure enough, the next time Mr. Butt recoimts a aiTnilfLr experience in *‘l>o we Believe P” 

Sarg^ hailed the cab the driver pro- the current issue of Earmson's Royalty “At Alton, Hants, Norman Littlejohn 
duced the portfolio and handed it to the Maga^ne. “It began,” says the famous was summoned for driving a motor-car 
^ , contralto, “one evening this summer in a reckless and negligent manner. 

TD A ^ whmiwas engaged to sing at a Ballad The Bishop of was in the car 

K. A., he said. Dcm t a^ me to do Concert. When I told the cabman to at the time, and in the witness-box his 

^gKsh drive to Queen’s Hall my Jehu replied Lordship said the car was being driven 
^ Club! ■ Anything but Burlmgton by whistling the motif of ^ Land of carefully, and going only at ten Tnilag 

ami . vxxi i. Glory. \ We got blocked in an hour. The Bench imposed a fine of 

lhat B a mce httle thmg of yours at Piccadilly, and while we were waiting forty shillings:'— Pall Mall Gazette. 



.65 



Vnff-romn 'of Hie Ladies’ Active Service 

TTE sat with his hostess oier Amazon 

is the MmervaCfch 

** Have vou many ro-nlied BRiTASijnA (for it was she). Winston Pippin for !Fre&-fooders, tn 

“I win mentiou a few of fftoS^ f^ Tarifi-refo^. ^ the 

Women, the Hyosenm for Do^fandem, the Pam TJnempSyed of both segras. You wifl 

see we liave gone far to solve lihat »» gaid Mb. Poi^QB. . j it is the same with 

the Sans Atout, where the wnstant playing ^ ^ ^ „^tter of great 

tests,” replied his constituents: she must have kisse a 

«lSto lS3« iistiBCtim '“•jr.iSVSS.tion »*• fte alio. 1? p™ I 
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her gates witkout some guarantee that he had not come merely to master our British methods of commerce, and eclipse'us 
on our omi ground.** 

“ The whole problem of the admission of immigrant aliens has greatly intrigued me,** replied Britanota. “ Do you 
happen to have any views as to the right kind of test by which to diJfferentiate between the worthy and the unworthy ? ’* 

“The topic has for a long time engaged my attention,” replied the Sage, “and I have decided that Literary 
Culture must be the criterion. You may remember the pretty story — ^revived in Browning’s Balaustion — which relates 
that, when the Athenian Nioias was defeated at Syracuse, his conquerors gave their freedom to aU captives who could 
recite from the plays of Euripidbs ? *’ 

Britannia nodded vagudy. 

“ Well, far be it from me to underrate the merits of ‘ ExnupmES the human.*^ But I am convinced that we 
have his latto-day equivalent in a certain fine literary series which I could name. Now there are often inadequate 
facilities for studying the best English literature among, let us say, the Russian moujiks. So I would have this collection 
placed in the steerage libraries of all emigrant ships that sail for our shores ; and every alien who, on arrival, could recite at 
sufficient length firom any volume of this series should be welcome to our hospitality. Curiously enough, I came only 
the other day upon a passage in this same series revealing the most remarkable foresight on that very point. It was 
written under the heading ‘ Essence of Parliament,’ on July 18, 1857, during the reign, you will note, of the Third 
Napoleon, and ran as follows ; — 

“ ‘ Lord Palmerston then smashed, as he conceived, the Isthmus of Suez Canal, declarmg that the scheme was a 
bubble, and also that, for political reasons, our Government would always oppose it. Some years hence, the chief 

cabin passengers of the Budbul, a steamer plying along the Suez Canal, will read this record in Mr. ’s* (the 

veteran pronounced the name inaudibly) ‘ Thurty-lhird Volume (a complete set of his works being among the necessaries 
of the voyage), and will smile indulgently, and remark how Egypt has improved since Englsmd accepted her as a 
present from the Sultan, witii the consent of the Republic of Prance.’ That prediction,” continued Mr. Pdnoh, “ was, as 
I say, written in 1857, and has been fulfilled in almost every detail.” 

“ And who, may I ask,” said Britannia eagerly, “ was the author of this astonishingly accurate prophecy ? ** 

A suffused blush, as of maiden modesty, incarnadined the veteran’s cheek. “With your permission,” he said, 
“I wiU retrieve from the cloak-room the lates^ and, I trust, not the least, of that remarkable series. No, I beg you” 
(for Britannia’s forefinger was upon the electric button) ; “ dogs not being allowed on the Club premises, I may not 
summon my trusty servant from his post of attendance on the doorstep ; and to none of your footwomen dare I commit 
the carriage of so precious a document.” 

In a trice he had vanished and returned. Then, with a profound genuflexion, such as had never hitherto been 
witnessed within the precincts of the Ladies’ Active Service Club, he presented his hostess with a copy of his own 


lunbrfb airb Mxtme. 
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Cartoons. 


Sahbodrne, E. Linlet 
A nother Burned Indnatrj . . 

At Bay 

Bank Holiday at Westminster . 

Cmcumatus de Wet 

Common Enemy (The) 

DiTision of Labour 

En Eoute 

Entile Falconry 

Internal Disorder 

Japs ** In Buckram ** 


JoUyBogers (The)^ 

“ Magio Kettle » (^e) 

MiSdBag(A) 


Allen, Ingus 

Difference of dass (A) 

Free Speech 

Late Afternoon 

Blaox, Harold J. 

Shakspeare on the live Wise 

Should a Wife open her Hushand’e 
Letters ? 

Bbedin, E. H. 

Lesson in Golf (A) 

Bretherton, C. H. 

Evanesmt I 

Study in Emotional Costumes . .. 

To a IMQnce Fie . 

To an Old Enend 

To a Mosquito 

To a Penpatetic Minstrd 

To the Memory of Chloe 

Browe, Gordon 

Puazles and Paradoxes 


SaitoournEj’E. Linley 
“ Most Favoured Nation ” (The 
One Who Knows 

Our Gunless Army 

Peace on Earth 

Phantom Fleet (The) 

Betum of the Native ” (The) 

Southampton Bevels 

TaU Order (A) 

TiH Further Notice 

Tune*s Itevenges 

Partridge, Bernard 
A nglo-Saxon Baoe (The) 

Ave OsBsar I 


Partridge, Bernard 

Business First 

Carlos, His Friend 
“Child in these Matters’* (A) 
Circumstances Alter Cases . .. 

Consultations Invited 

“ De Mortuis,” &c. . . 

Dream of Green Helds (A) ’* . 

Fiscal Freaks (The) 

Lesson in Pamotism (A).. .. . 

Long Bight Better (A) 

Matter of Taste (A) 

Mistress of the Sea 
National Need (A) 


Partridge Bernard 

“ Necessitas non habet legem ” .. 

On his Hobby 

Practice and Precept . . .. 
Profit without Honour (A) 
Betum of the Specialist (The) . 
Venetian Bevenes 

Baven-Hill, L. 



Home Buie (New Style) 

Neutrality 

Touched on the Eaw—Matcanal ! 


Articles. 


Browne, H. Dbvey 

Iiove or Money 94 

Merry Millionaires (The) 26 

Buoelet, James 0. 

Was Omar Khayydm a Golfer ! ... 1£7 

BuRNAin), Sib F. 0. 

AJlaliveOI 235 

Crackers and a Beport 867 

Girls of the Period 337 

“Go to Jericho,” &c 838 

GxeatBdiefCA) 431 

Guildhall, and iito 344 

Here’s a Pretty GK) I 5 

Inn-augaxation (An) 182 

In or out of the Movement I ... . 98 
“May t^ylivelongandbrosb^I” 428 
MiddioHsexDifBoi^ .. 834 

. New Theatre and the Old Piece 10 

NotaldeBevival(A) 410 

On Pocket-Books 894 

OpmMbticNotes 16,36,65 

, Ow BooldneH^ffioe 18, 86, 64 

72, 80, 108, 126, 144, 162, 196, 216, 284, 
252, 270, 288, 806, 324, 342, 860, 378, 
896, 414,432,450 


Bdenand, Sir F. C. 

Becoid of a Short Holiday (The) ... 58, 
71,89,107 

San Cailists at Covent Garden 804, 

323, 355, 877, 895 

Survival of the Fittest 856 

Suspended Animation 294 

Tempest in a Teacup (A) 879 

To an Old Stager ... .838 

Tuck-m at Cl^tmas (A) 421 

“ Willie hnie’d a peck,” &c,„ . 128 

Zutka and keying the pot boiling 841 

Burnet, Hodgson 

Baltic Fleet (The) 305 

Cupid’s Giude to I/mdon . . 403 

Distinguidied Invalids ... .489 

Hints to Toung Writers 464 

Oxford Notes 384 

Bondean 409 

Woman Beautiful (The) 267 

Campbell, A. J. 

Song of the Open Boad (A) 244 

OoGQRANE, Alfred 

Bridge Problems 88 

From D^, Bridge Expert 866 

Mixed Day at D^erton (A) 868 

Cornelius, Lilian 
S ymbolic Boots 293 

Cox, F. G. 

Feminine Figures 802 

Cu^NOUD, E. M. 

Avant et aprds “L’Entente <kns 
diale” 456 

Dare, Biohard 

Bixthd^ Gift (A) 262 

MyLa^’sCake 43 

Deane, A. 0. 

Following it np 160 

Hoo-Hooligamsm 82 

Mr. Brown at Breakfast... 168, 187, 206, 

224 

Fiekwick T7pHx)-Date 46 

Sole of Honour (The) 858 

TaiiffTales .*.91,125 


Dunlop, W, W. C. 

Chat-en-poche, 271 

Eceerslby, Arthxtr 
D rama by Instalments . ... 211 

Idiomatic Phrases for Tourists ... 125 

Pohtical Bomance (The) 157 

Putfang it Nicely 387 

Beform of Pantomime (The) . . ..898 

Edmonds, F. 

Correspondence of Mr. James Smith 

and M. Jules Dubois (The) 44 

Dog Pohcemen 97 

Eiias, F W. 

Literary Gossip 251 

Love Games 259 

Talking Shop 481 

Emanuel, Walter 

Chanvaria . . 9, 33, 48, 60, 82, 96, 124, 
186, 153, 172, 181, 208, 225, 248, 269, 
288, 295, 826, 361, 366, 384, 406, 422, 
445, 451 

Time-Fuse for Messenger Boys (A) 20 
Graves, 0. L. and Lucas, E. V. 

Amazi^ Viscount (The) 292 

Art of Fopulaiity (The)_ 87 

Book of the Moment (The) . 296 

Book of the Yea^The) 458 

Case of Mr. B. (The). , . 807 

Clliantr^BequestInve8tigation(The) 42 


Drug Market and its Value (The). . 170 

Duloitch Palace^) 412 

Earthquakes in W^ington Street.. 876 
Echoes of the British Am 152 

Essays in Unction. 268, 279, 802, 340 


Feeding of the Old (The) ' 24 

From Next Year’s M^zines 168 

Genesis of a Phrase (^oie) 394 

Genius at Flay 121 

Gilded Humour 199 

Glory that is Glubb’s (The) .. .. 448 

Gclf Notes 19 

Gossip from the links 80 

Hard Tunes fox Birds 68 

Holiday BQnts 17 

How they got there 197 

Impossible Openings 204 

It goes too Swimmingly 150 


Graves, C. L. and Luoas, E. V. 
Latest ij^demio (The) . . .. 268' 

Living iQstory 242 

“Love, hee-yutifol Love ” . . 207 

Manufacture of Pseudonyms . . . 181 

More Cabmen Ontics 464 

Mr. Balfour’s Garden 427 

Mr. lunch’s Symposia 23, 62, 96, 134 

Mr. Swimbume’s totest 14o 

MusicaJ Jottings 849 

Musical Notes 189 

Natural HistoryNotes 50 

New Hygiene (The) 866 

Old Age Cure (The) 60 

P^tOT and the Carpenter (The) . 861 

“Pa,Ma, andBabba” 304^ 

Pat and the Footlights 229’ 

Pets at the Play . .. .’ * * 861 

Philanthropist and the CoxistnUe IBS' 
Prevailing Musical Depreasion . 74 

“ Quick, thy Taiblets, Memory ’ ” 841 

Secret History of Yesterday (The) 230, 
240,258,276 

Sensational Cricket 8- 

Speculative Axthseblogy 160 

Stanzas for Music 98 

Strictly Private 116,139, 

TdemthyDayby Day 79^ 

Vocal Politics 118 

Guthrie, Anstey 

Afternoon at the Zoo (An) 260 

Business Methods of Mr. Bull .... 428 

dealing Out . . 278 

D^ht of Giving (The) 434 

Enexgetio Signalling 819 

“Form” on the Fifth 814 

Mr. Punch to his Beadeis 404, 

My First Punch and Judy Show . . 374 

OurBooking-OflBce 414^ 

Our Mr. Jabbenee in the Far East 6 

Proroect King (The) 850 

Quid pro Quo 218 

“Separate Compartment” Patriot 410 
Smallest Suggestion, &o 380 

Hankdt, St. John 

Actoi^Manager Explains (The) 2 

Mr. Squeers on the Emotiona 355 

See how they run 488 
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Articles — continued 


Hewitt, H. J. 
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